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**  So  many  to  the  Deadhoiue  carried  out ! 
The  same  dull,  dismal,  damnable  old  story." 

Philip  Vau  Abtevelde. 

"  Is  not  the  liib  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment? " 

^  Matthew,  vi.  25. 

"  Does  the  telescope  shame  the  microscope  ?     Why.  then,  should 
art  Uush  before  science  ?    Each  has  its  world." 

Old  Philosopher. 
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PREFACE 


The  first  Division  of  this  Yolnme,  relating  to  Health,  has 
appeared  in  "  Once  a  Week,"  in  the  form  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  matters  of  Sanitary  concern.  These  articles  are 
now  republished  in  a  complete  state,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Proprietors  for  whom  they  were  written. 

The  third  Division  consists  of  Studies  of  various  Indus- 
trial Processes,  about  which  my  readers  might  feel  curious, 
and  which  had  not  before  been  described  for  popular  use. 
These  chapters  appeared  in  "Household  Words"  a  few 
years  ago,  and  were  then  designed,  also  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Proprietors,  for  ultimate  republication. 

The  intermediate  Division  consists  of  articles  firom  both 
periodicals,  on  topics  of  husbandry  in  the  house  and  in 
the  field, — ^miscellaneous  in  character,  and  of  humble  pre- 
tensions. The  two  chapters  on  "  Flood  "  and  "  Drought " 
appeared  in  ''  Chambers's  Journal,"  in  July  and  August, 
1859. 
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PREFACE. 


It  can  give  me  nothing  but  pleasure  to  join  in  the 
endeavour  to  make  useful  these  results  of  a  long  experience 
and  observation  of  the  homely  realities  of  life;  and  ] 
earnestly  hope  that  the  Proprietors  may  have  reason  here- 
after to  be  glad  that  they  offered  me  the  advice  undei 
which  the  book  now  appears. 

H.  :m. 

The  Knoll,  Avbleside, 

November  Ist,  1860. 
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HEALTH. 

♦ 

CHAPTER  I. 

HEROD  IN  THB  NINETEENTH  CENTUEY. 

Ix  studying  the  welfare  of  the  human  frame,  we  cannot  begin 
at  too  early  a  stage.     Let  us  set  out,  then,  from  the  cradle. 

When  the  experiment  of  an  Infant-School  was  determined 
on,  in  the  last  generation,  the  difl&culty  was  how  to  begin. 

Mr.  Wilderspin  long  afterwards  told  the  story  of  the  first  day 
of  the  firet  school,  except  that  which  had  grown  up  under  Mr. 
Owen,  at  Lanark.  Mr.  Wilderspin  and  his  wife  had  been  very 
unwilling  to  make  such  a  venture  as  bringing  together  a  great 
number  of  infants,  who  had  never  before  spent  an  hour  away 
from  their  homes  or  their  mothers ;  but  they  were  at  last 
persuaded.  How  many  arrived  we  do  not  remember ;  but  they 
kept  coming  and  coming ;  and  the  mothers  took  off  their  hats 
and  bonnets,  and  kissed  them,  and  left  them.  The  Wilderspins 
set  to  work  to  j)lay  with  them  :  and  heavy  work  it  was.  At 
last  one  little  creature  began  to  cry  aloud.  This  set  another 
off ;  the  roar  spread  till  every  one  of  the  whole  assembhige  was 
screaming  at  the  top  of  its  voice.  There  was  nothing  to  ho 
done — the  noise  was  so  great,  and  the  distress  so  desperate.  If 
this  went  on  till  noon — when  the  mothers  were  to  come — half 
the  children  would  be  exhausted,  and  almost  dead.  lu  despair, 
the  Wilderspins  rushed  into  the  next  room,  and  the  poor  woman 
threw  herself  on  the  bed  in  tears.  Her  husband  \<»'i!^  ?!»lT\\eV>a^ 
an  muiccQimtable  but  most  fortunate  fancy.     A  cap  ot  \\\^  V\W% 
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was  hangiog  up  to  dry.      He  stuck  it  on  the  top  of  a  pole,  aniL; 
carried  it  into  the  school,  waving  it  as  he  went     Within  two 
minutes  every  child  had  stopped  crying.     Their  faces  were  alL 
wet  and  blubbered,  but  they  were  watching  the  dancing  cap. 

We  need  not  pursue  the  story.  The  hint  of  appealing  to  the 
eye  was  taken.  The  excellent  master  and  mistress  thought  the 
morning  never  would  be  over;  and  the  afternoon  was  little, 
better.  At  night  they  agreed  that  they  could  not  possibly  go 
on  with  the  scheme  ;  but,  as  future  generations  will  know,  they 
did  persevere ;  and  their  success  induced  society  to  take  up 
their  work. 

Many  of  our  readers  may  have  visited  an  Infant-SchooL 
Some  may  have  visited  several  Let  them  now  recall  what 
they  saw.  They  saw,  perhaps,  sixty  children  in  one  school ;  a 
hundred  in  another ;  two  hundred  in  a-third  ;  all  imder  five  or 
six  years  old.  Every  one  of  these  little  creatures  was  infinitely 
dear  to  its  parents,  who  thought  that  no  other  baby  ever  waa 
so  winning,  so  singularly  charming  ;  and  even  to  a  stranger  who 
watched  their  movements,  there  was  not  one  which  did  not 
excite  interest  in  its  own  way.  Most  of  them  were  alive  in 
every  fibre,  never  still  a  minute,  except  the  set  that  were  in  the 
cribs ;  and  they  were  in  a  rosy  sleep,  as  still  as  at  midnight 
Now  fancy  all  these  schools  united  in  one  :  add  to  them  all  the 
collection  assembled  at  the  baby-shows  we  heard  of  five  yean 
since  ;  add  to  these  again  all  the  infants  you  ever  remember  to 
have  seen ;  and  then  imagine  these  thousands  of  infants  struck 
dead,  lying — a  crowd  of  corpses — on  some  wide  common  (for 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  floor  would  not  hold  them) ;  conceive  of 
them  laid  out  in  rows  on  the  grass ;  with  their  little  coffins 
piled  in  pyramids  behind  them  ;  *and  you  see  but  a  small  part 
of  the  Murder  of  the  Innocents  which  goes  on  in  England  every 
year.     Did  you  ever  think  of  this  before  ? 

The  fact  is  proved  that,  in  England,  a  hundred  thousand 
persons  die  needlessly  every  year ;  and  of  this  number,  forty 
thousand  children  under  five  years  of  age. 

Of  all  the  infants  bom  in  England,  above  forty  per  cent  die 
before  they  are  five  years  old.  Yet  what  creature  is  so  tenacious 
of  life  as  a  baby  1  Those  who  know  the  creature  best,  say  they 
never  despair  of  an  infant's  life  while  it  breathes  :  and  most  of 
118  have  witnessed  some  recoveries  which  ore  called  miraculous. 
There  is  also  no  creature  so  easily  inanagQTOcA&  «&  wcL\»S»xA.^%ft 
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• 

cuDy  kept  healthy  and  happy,  merely  by  not  interfering  with 
the  natural  course  of  things.  How,  then,  can  this  prodigious 
amount  of  killing  go  on  in  a  country  where  infanticide  is  not  an 
institution  f 

It  is  precisely  because  the  natural  course  of  things  is  inter- 
red with  that  infants  die  as  they  da  Nature  provides  their 
fint  food ;  and  if  they  do  not  get  it,  whose  fault  is  it  1  The 
great  majority  of  mothers  must  be  naturally  able  to  nurse  their 
own  infants.  Poor  women  do  it  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  if 
gentlewomen  did  it  as  simply  and  naturally,  that  one  change 
would  laxgely  modify  the  average  of  deaths.  Gentlewomen 
may  not  be  aware  of  this,  because  the  doctor  is  complaisant  in 
bringing  a  wet-nurse,  and  the  indolent  mother  is  unaware  that 
her  own  infant  probably  suffers,  though  it  does  not  die,  from 
being  put  to  the  wrong  breast,  while  it  never  enters  her  head 
that  the  nurae's  baby  probably  die& 

If^  of  the  forty  per  cent,  of  English  infants  who  die,  we 
oould  know  how  many  are  the  children  of  wet-nurses,  the 
fact  might  startle  the  fine  ladies  who  suborn  the  mothers,  and 
might  bring  no  small  amount  of  reproach  on  the  complaisant 
doctors. 

When  the  kind  of  food  is  changed,  nature  is  still  far  from 
being  deferred  to  as  she  ought  Bailways  are  doing  good  in  the 
article  of  children's  diet  There  are  still  too  many  town-cows  ; 
but  more  and  more  milk  is  brought  in  from  the  coimtry.  Wo 
remember  the  spectacle  of  the  brewery  cow,  shut  up  all  the 
week  in  her  stable,  where,  from  the  effect  of  fiill  feeding  with 
grains,  she  soon  could  not  turn  round,  nor  get  out  till  she  was 
shrunk ;  and  of  her  Sundays  when,  the  gates  being  closed,  she 
was  let  out  to  disport  herself  among  the  barrels  in  the  yard. 
She  was  a  picture  of  health  in  comparison  with  many  London 
cows,  which  feed  hundreds  of  children.  This  may,  or  may  not, 
be  better  tlian  the  state  of  things  when  there  was  no  milk  to  be 
had  for  nearly  half  the  children  in  London  :  but  the  race  will 
bave  no  fair  chance  till  there  is  an  abundance  of  country  milk 
procurable  in  every  town  in  England. 

Modem  bread  is  a  great  improvement,  gcncmlly  speaking,  on 
that  of  half  a  century  ago ;  there  are  more  vegetables,  we 
beUeve,  in  proportion  to  our  numl>ers ;  not  so  much  meat,  we 
fear;  but  what  there  is  is  of  a  finer  quality.  In  regard  to  food, 
the  moBt  £UaI  miacbief  Is,  perhaps,  the  bad  cookery, — taking 


all  milks  of  society  into  the  account.  la  nmny  a  respectttbit 
kitchen,  and  almost  univerauUy  in  the  poor  man's  dwelling,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  noimahing  quality  of  food  ia  lot  hj 
injudicious  cookery.  Other  mischiefs  in  regard  to  aliment  m 
see  every  day.  We  see  hungry  children,  with  their  speotn 
eyoB  and  pinched  features,  and  the  tell-tali!  down,  like  that  oft 
caUow  irird,  ou  their  cheeks.  We  see  infants  gnawing  at  nm 
ftpplca  or  carrots,  to  keep  them  quiet.  We  see  tJie  children  ef 
small  shopkeepers,  aud  artisnns,  and  farmers  killed  with  a  surfial 
of  food.  We  apecily  those  claasea,  becuuae  they,  aljore  othen 
full  into  the  mistake  of  cramming  themselves  and  their  childno, 
under  the  notion  of  living  comfortably,  doing  justice  to  tin 
children,  and  bo  on.  The  doctora  could  tell  a  good  deal  about  tBa 
amount  uf  diaonae  in  people  of  all  ages,  wkeru  it  is  the  habit  (£ 
the  household  to  eat  every  two  or  three  hours,  and  have  meat 
or  fish  at  every  meal.  Livor  complaints  and  fevers  atHict,  or 
carry  off,  the  parents  in  many  such  households  ;  and  cliild  after 
child  dies  of  diarrhma,  inflammatory  attacks,  or  actual  siufeit 
If  the  food  eaten  could  be  divided  bctweeu  the  hungry  and  tha 
over-fed,  a  iioblt;  group  of  English  children  would  grow  up,  year 
by  year,  to  serve  and  grace  society,  and  enjoy  their  uatuni 
term  of  life,  instond  of  licing  missed  from  the  crib,  and  the 
little  chair  at  table,  and  the  father's  knee  in  the  evening,  aud 
the  mother's  heart  through  the  whole  weary  day. 

So  mueh  for  interference  with  nature  about  food.  As  tn 
modicinc,  tliat  may  be  called  on  interference  with  uatuiv  ii 
every  case  :  tfaoitgh  the  consequeuoea  of  a  yet  worse  disobe- 
dience may  render  physicking  the  lesser  of  twoevUB,on  occaaioa 

We  need  say  nothing  hero  of  the  practice  of  giving  laudanum 
or  other  narcotics  to  infants,  because  aiij-thing  that  can  be  eaji 
has  been  said  aloud,  solemnly,  vehemently,  from  one  end  of  aociotf 
to  the  other.  Where  we  stlU  see  an  infant  laid  down  witli  a  fliuind 
steeped  in  "  cordial"  stuffed  into  its  mouth  ;  or  the  hnitle  and 
spoon  with  Intby'ii  "  sleeping  mixture"  on  the  mantel-jiiecu,  it  u 
either  whore  an  old  nurse  is  about  to  give  over  her  othce  to  s 
new  generation,  or  where  the  household  is  sunk  so  low  in  intent 
perance  and  ignorance,  that  nothing  can  be  done  but  through 
education,  from  the  lowe«t  point  upwards.  But  there  ore  still 
numurica,  from  tlie  trndesmaD'a  attio  to  the  nobleman's  euit«  df 
chihitva'H  OfHtrlincntH,  where  i] Hacking  pmcticea  are  going  oB, 
«*  fatal  UM  tbc  sJcejiing  sop  in  tVie  ccWar  oi;  *.\w  ^ii-;.l\«ip.     Wo, 
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nelTeSy  have  aeen  ladies  in  silk  and  laoe,  diligently  engaged 
killing  a  baby — ^following  their  own  notions — (the  mother 
sdient  to  the  grandmother),  nibbing  in  calomel  in  laige  quan» 
ies»  after  putting  some  down  the  throat  I  will  not  say 
lat  I  myself  have  seen ;  for  one  case  is  as  good  as  ten,  for 
rpoees  of  warning.  Some  of  the  wisest  persons  I  know,  of 
bh  sexes,  parents,  doctors,  nurses,  and  sensible  obsenrers,  are 
opinion  that  children  will  never  grow  np  in  full  vigour  and 
1  numbers  while  more  or  less  drugged.  Eemedies  should 
nlf  be  needed;  and  of  all  remedial  measures,  swallowing 
2gi  (or  receiving  them  in  any  way)  will  hereafter  be  the  last 
be  resorted  to. 

Bkmin  diseases  seem  to  be  the  soouige  of  in&ncy  in  oiur  time: 
mofe  so  than  of  old,  when  fevers  and  digestive  disturbance 
m  to  have  prevailed  The  fact  is,  we  are  all  less  vegetative 
our  habits  than  our  forefathers  were  ;  and,  whatever  may  be 
I  effect  on  our  adult  bodies  and  minds,  we  ought  to  consider 
}  case  of  the  children  more  than  we  do.  The  racket,  and 
sr  and  tear  that  the  human  brain  lb  subject  to,  in  our  days, 
fore  it  is  fully  grown,  may  account  for  a  large  proportion  of 
)  needless  mortality  which  is  our  crime  and  disgrace. 
We  all  join  in  a  shout  of  reprobation  when  we  hear  of  the 
^tcning  of  infants  in  the  dark.     We  execrate  the  housemaid 

0  hid  herself  in  mamma's  bed-curtains ;  and,  just  when  the 
Je  child  was  nearly  asleep,  came  and  pinched  its  nose,  with 
)  hoarse  information,  "  Tm  Billy  the  Bo  :"  but  yet  there  are 
MS — great  men  at  the  bar,  perhaps,  or  busy  men  at  the  bank 
rrho  come  home  after  baby  is  gone  to  bed  and  just  asleep, 
i  who  must  give  baby  a  toss  before  dinner.  They  go  and 
ktch  up  baby  from  its  first  sleep,  and  before  it  knows  what 
B  about,  toss  it  half-way  to  the  ceiling  ;  or,  in  winter,  shako 
ibout  before  the  flaring  gas-light  We  would  not  venture  to 
'  which  is  worst,  Billy  the  Bo,  or  such  fathers,  as  far  as  the 
ldren*8  brains  are  concerned.  Then,  there  are  the  frequent 
mejs  of  our  days.     Formerly,  young  children  of  aU  ranks 

1  the  advantage,  which  the  children  of  the  humbler  middle 
laea  have  now— of  vegetating,  while  their  nature  is  vege- 
ive ;  of  living  on  from  month  to  month,  and  from  year  to 
or,  with  only  such  change  as  deepened  the  l)encfit  of  the 
loess :  sleeping  in  the  same  bed,  going  through  the  «8JXiq 
Ij  routine,  and  being  tlierehy  more  at  liberty  to  protitV^^ 


the  natural  obEtnges  of  the  Beasona  and  of  human  life.  Tht 
bnuD  then  grow  uudisturbod,  the  natural  procceies  of  thougbl 
went  on,  the  powera  were  developed  in  their  order,  and  evetj 
stage  of  life  was  fruitful  in  its  turn.  It  is  so  now  where  children 
are  reared  under  the  guardianship  of  thorough  good  eeuse. 

But  the  exceptions  to  tliis  normal  rearing  seem  to  be  con- 
tinmUly  inoro  numerous — i^rhajis  during  a  tmneition  stagi 
onlj.  Among  tlio  richer  classes,  infants  really  seem  to  ban 
an  rest.  They  ore  whisked  bither  and  thither  by  railw^, 
without  any  apparent  oonsideratiou  of  the  effect*  of  its  singular 
accompaniments  of  noise  and  motiotL  Tiicro  nre  not  a  fov 
adults  who  feci  it  a  liordabip  to  bavo  no  choice  of  modes  of 
trsveUing.  if  they  are  not  rich  enough  to  post.  The  double 
motion  of  the  railway  earriage,  the  noise  and  swiftness,  an 
Borely  trying  tn  many  beads,  stomachs,  aod  spines  :  yet  we  aea 
in  almost  every  train  more  or  fewer  infants,  of  wbum  some  an 
probably  rocoiring  fatal  injury.  At  the  age  when  quietucn  ii 
so  necessary  thiit  we  eon  detect  the  bad  effects  of  the  sil^ 
praotic«  of  talking  luud  to  uifauts  (as  to  foreigners,  as  if  tbey 
were  deaf,  l>ecaiiae  they  cannot  understand  as  we  do),  wc  cipoM 
the  tender  brain  to  the  barbarous  rumble,  whiiz,  clatter,  and 
screech  of  a  railway- train.  At  the  period  when  Nature  ehute  iu 
the  tittle  creature  within  the  quiet  oqcIobiu^  of  borne,  where  it 
can  take  refuge  from  scaring  sights  aud  sounds  in  ite  mothers 
lap,  we  see  it  carried  over  land  and  sea,  meotiug  uew  faces  and 
new  scenes  at  every  turn,  and  going  through  everything  but  tbs 
regular  hnbils  necessary  to  its  growth, — to  tlie  oonfirmutioti  of 
each  stage  of  developmont. 

The  roving  life  of  our  day  is  abundantly  hurtful  at  a 
suboequeut  stage  of  education ;  but  it  then  aflects  Ibe  mental 
aud  moral  growth ;  whereas  in  iufancy  the  physical  frame  it 
liable  to  fatal  mischief  from  it.  The  youth  and  the  girl  whu 
have  travelled  every  year  of  their  lives,  nnd  been  carried  over 
continent  and  sea  in  pimniit  of  "  advantages,"  may,  aud  usually 
do,  turn  out  iucapubic  of  deep  thought  or  feeling. — essentially 
KUperficial,  though  iipjiarontly  Ubcml ;  but  the  little  one  of  the 
family  is  of  weak  intellect,  or  dwarfed,  or  riokoly,  or  is  probably 
in  its  grave.  The  poorer  classes  suffer  projiortioually  by  lufaat 
Schools,  if  we  may  Jititgo  by  the  statistics  which  bIiow  tho  mor- 
A(/((r  from  brain-disease  among  tlie  iufaut-scbool  population  of 
(A«  ooaatry.     The  jiroccaa  ia  much  Ibo  eaioc  m  thu  tvg  caaw. 
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Nature  is  outraged  in  both.  It  may  be  better  that  the  i^orking- 
woman's  child  should  be  at  school  at  three  years  old  thau 
setting  itself  on  fire,  or  falling  out  of  the  window,  or  being  run 
OTer  in  the  street ;  but  it  is  out  of  its  proper  place  in  a  large 
room,  amidst  a  vast  assemblage  of  noisy  children  of  its  own 
age,  every  sense  being  excited  for  the  greater  part  of  every  day* 
Its  natural  place  is  in  a  home  where  no  two  people  are  of  the 
same  age;  where  there  is  a  certain  household  resemblance 
among  them  all ;  where  aU  are  too  busy  for  much  noise  ;  and 
where  there  are  quiet  times  and  shady  places  for  the  repose  of 
the  sensitive  little  bium  when  it  grows  hritable. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  child  itself  should  be  quiet,  except 
just  enough  for  its  own  good  It  makes  one's  heart  ache  to 
read  of  the  little  Brontes  stepping  about  the  house  as  if  they 
trod  on  eggs,  and  speaJ^ing  in  whispers,  and  knowing  no  games, 
nor  the  delight  of  a  shout.  The  best  rebuke  ever  given  to 
thoughtlessness  about  a  child's  need  of  lung-exercise  was  perhaps 
that  given  by  poor  Laura  Bridgman,  the  American  girl  so  pathe- 
tically and  philosophically  made  known  to  Europe  by  the  annual 
reports  of  her  guardian,  Dr.  Howe.  This  poor  child,  actually  be- 
reaved of  eyes  and  ears  in  early  infancy,  showed  all  the  instincts 
of  childhood  as  she  grew  up,  and,  among  the  rest,  that  of  making 
a  noise  :  but,  being  totally  deaf,  her  noises  were  harsh  and 
troublesome.  When  instructed  about  suppressing  them,  the 
poor  dumb  girl  asked,  by  her  finger-signs,  "Why,  then,  has 
God  given  me  so  much  voice  1"  This  was  guidance.  She  was 
allowed  a  room  for  a  certain  time  daily,  where  she  might  make 
all  the  noise  she  pleased.  Every  young  child  ought  to  have 
that  sort  of  liberty  for  a  considerable  part  of  every  day.  When 
it  begins  to  chatter,  its  lungs  will  have  plentiful  exercise : 
meantime  its  natural  cries  of  joy  and  grief  should  have  free 
course,  except  dining  the  hours  when  it  may  be  trained  to  be 
quiet.  We  may  be  disposed  to  pity  the  quaker  child  in  many 
Friends'  households,  set  up  on  a  high  stool  for  a  certain  time 
daily,  to  learn  to  be  perfectly  still ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  little  creature  does  not  gain,  on  the  whole,  by  the  practice, 
if  it  is  only  left  free  to  make  itself  heard  all  over  the  garden  in 
play-hours ;  but  the  noise  ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  self- 
denial  which  earns  it. 

Not  only  must  the  lungs  bo  exercised,  if  the  child  *\a  lo 
be  healtbF}  but  the  semes  nrnat  be  put  early  to  use,  to  de\do\) 


the  hnia  equably.  I  remcokbcr  two  likdies  of  about  the  ennM 
1^0,  au<t  in  muck  the  sanio  p<i§itiou,  and,  moreover,  acquainted 
with  eacli  otftcr,  who  offereil  the  most  complete  contrast  iu  their 
way  of  entertAiuiiig  their  ttuccewifn  «f  babicB ;  a  coutraut  which 
would  baTU  beuu  ludicrous,  but  for  the  thought  of  the  coneo- 
(juenccs.  Oue  was  e.  peremptory,  Beif-eonlident  woman,  whose 
spirit  was  never  daitliud  with  a  mia)pving  ia  her  life,  luuet  pro- 
bably. Every  place  where  she  was  seemed  full  of  glare,  uoIm 
and  buatle  ;  and  her  nution  of  baby-pky,  in  which  aho  tJiought 
herself  unparalleled,  waa  pmiaiiig  ijaby  in  the  most  higiiflowu 
terms,  in  a  scream  lilce  an  eagle's,  shaking  it  like  a  pitch  of  hitj 
on  a  fork,  and  making  it  tho  most  stupendous  promises  in  the 
most  alarming  maimer.  AVTiat  tho  maturity  of  those  babiea  i> 
we  will  not  describe.  Tlie  uoutrosting  mother  woe  eingularlj 
absent.  She  would  let  her  bahy  sit  doubled  up  on  her  left  am 
(always  the  same  arm)  for  any  length  of  time  tlijit  her  reverie 
lasted.  While  her  large,  vacant  black  eyes  were  fixed  on  th* 
window-blind,  and  her  mouth  hung  half-open,  baby's  large  black 
eyes  fixed  on  vacancy,  and  hanging  jaw,  presented  the  moat 
absurd  likenesa  to  its  mother :  and  this  went  on  through  a 
aeries  of  seven.  When  not  so  niched  on  the  arm,  tho  child 
was  on  the  carpet, — put  down  like  a  bag  of  meal, — and  sup- 
plied with  a  buuL'ti  of  keys,  which  it  jingled  till  somebiidy  canio 
to  take  it  up  again.  Dull  as  ditch-water,  dry  as  chaff,  were  tlu 
minds  so  letl  imdcvclopc<l ;  and  the  bodily  state  was  sometliing 
betweeu  health  and  disease.  It  is  only  through  the  sweet  and 
merry  entertainment  of  eicreising  the  eyes  on  colours,  fonni^ 
and  objcets,  and  the  ears  among  natural  soimds,  and  tlio  touch 
on  all  Rubetancos  tliat  come  in  the  way,  that  the  highest  health 
can  be  attained, — the  elastic,  ineihaiisHble  energy  wbicli  grows 
out  of  an  active  and  well-amused  mind,  during  it«  pcricxi  of 
abode  among  the  senses. 

These  things  are  overlooked  by  many  who  are  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  eiercising  the  liDil«i  but  how  great  the  uumbcr  ia 
of  mothera  and  nureemaids  who  do  not  perceive  even  the  laticr 
necestklly,  the  provalenco  of  pommbulators  may  indicate.  Wo 
hope  these  vehicles  have  Iwcu  sutScieiitly  abused.  Deaths  of  two 
infants  by  siin-ttroko  in  the  Park  in  one  summer  are  a  pretty 
atrong  warning :  and  attention  has  l>een  directed  by  all  uon- 
oeivablo  means  to  tho  blue  llj»,  rolling  eyes,  and  dead  ooun- 
teoHucim  of  infaatt  wheeled  through  the  wind  and  frost  Iu 
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mid-winter, — ^their  bodies  torpid,  their  limbs  cramped,  their 
sensations  those  of  dull  misery :  so  that  we  may  hope  that  the 
pile  of  coffins  for  victims  of  a  practice  liable  to  so  much  abuse 
may  not  be  destined  to  grow  much  larger. 

What  in  the  worid  is  easier  than  to  let  nature  show  what  the 
child  ought  to  do  with  its  limbs  ?  Give  the  little  creature  space 
and  liberty,  and  encouragement  to  tumble  about,  and  see  what 
it  will  da  A  soft  ball,  cunningly  rolled,  is  enough  to  set  an 
infant  using  all  its  powers  till  it  is  tired,  when  it  will  be  stilL 
It  will  get  up  when  it  is  able  to  stand  :  it  will  pass  from  one 
chair  to  another  when  it  is  able  to  walk ;  and  nothing  but  mis- 
chief can  come  of  interfering, — ^mischief  in  the  form  of  bow-legs 
or  cnx^ed  ancles,  and  infinite  distress  to  the  child. 

And  thus  it  is  through  the  whole  course  of  infant  life.  The 
machine  will  go  very  well  if  its  works  are  not  tami)ered  with  or 
obstructed.  In  the  child's  first  walks  across  the  room,  we  let  it 
take  its  own  path,  only  watching  to  remove  obstructions,  and  to 
prevent  a  fall :  and  just  such  should  be  the  course  of  the  little 
creature's  jirogress  in  life.  It  will  do  all  that  it  ought  to  do  at 
the  right  time,  if  it  is  only  left  unstinted  in  the  requisites  of 
health — g«xxl  air,  wholesome  food,  warmth  and  cleanliness,  and 
tender  intercourse.  Sensible  women  say  there  is  nothing  easier 
tlian  managing  children,  body  aud  mind,  if  good  sense  is  brought 
to  the  ta^k.  You  may  wind  them  round  your  finger  ;  you  may 
make  anj-thing  of  th^m,  in  regard  to  moral  habits,  simply  by 
letting  nature  have  her  jHjrfect  work,  free  from  per\'erBion  by 
anxiety,  carelessness,  or  ])assion.  Sensible  doctors  say  the  same 
ab  to  the  Inxlily  growth,  supposing  the  child  is  boni  healthy. 
The  natural  course  of  thhigs  is,  that  every  infant  bom  free  fix)m 
disease  and  imiwrfection,  should  at  five  years  ohl  be  a  creature 
full  of  pn>Hiiise — erect,  intelligent,  active,  incpiisitive,  manifesting 
in  little  all  the  qualities  which  contribute  to  compose  a  true 
m:uih<><>d  ur  womanhooiL  Instead  of  this,  what  do  we  see? 
The  moht  distressing  after-dinner  incident  I  ever  witnessed 
waa  this  :  A  man  of  literary  eminence — a  family  man,  a  man  of 
the  tenderest  heart  and  most  delicate  feelings — was  dining  with 
Nime  old  acquaintance  after  a  long  tenn  of  foreign  travel.  Two 
other  guests  were  j)rcsent  After  dinner,  the  door  oj)ened,  aucl 
ii  weakly,  t«>ttering,  dismal-luukirg  little  girl  of  three  entereil 
hilcntly,  and  was  silently  taken  up<;n  niannnus  \a\\  TfW 
returned  traveller  studied  her  for  a  moment,  aud  t\\ci\  «uOl, 


'  Coiue,  you  are  nil  very  well ;  but  whore  are  the  rest  ]"     ITie 
rest,  six  others,  were  nil  in  their  graves  ! 

So,  if  we  would  Bumnion  the  fiunily  of  English  infants  by 
the  hundred  bom  on  the  same  day,  what  should  we  seet 
Perhaps  twenty  would  appenr  in  perfect  bloom,  true  towu^ 
nature,  and  dressed  in  her  strength  and  beauty.  Forty  more 
might  follow,  whoso  parents  are  looking  forward  to  the  proper 
threoscore  years  and  ten  for  them.  Some  few,  perhaps,  may  he 
moumfully  regarded  as  destined  for  a  short  career ;  but  no 
thoughtless  observer  would  guess  the  smallneas  of  the  aluuw 
that  most  of  the  group  have  of  comjileting  the  course  of  humia 
life.  Many  will  die  hoou,  and  few  late.  Unaware  of  the  hidden 
signs  or  soiuves  nf  disease,  and  satisfied  with  a  low  avemge  df 
health,  the  B|ieetator  may  eay,  "  This  is  all  very  well ;  bat 
where  are  the  rest  I "  The  rest  are  gone,  and  will  be  no  mon 
seen.  Tliose  forty  out  of  the  hundred  have  undergone,  in  tht 
maise,  a  hell  of  suffeiing.  Those  tender  little  creatures,  to 
sensitive  to  pain,  yet  so  tenacious  of  life,  have  passed  throu^ 
the  fire  to  Moloch.  Their  moans  and  shrieks,  as  the  fire  of 
disease  consumed  them,  will  never  die  out  of  our  ears.  "Ohl 
it  ia  hard  to  see  a  child  die  !  "  eiclatmod  a  fond  tather,  who  saw 
his  two  infants  die  in  one  week.  It  it  hard,  when  all  baa  been 
done  that  lies  in  the  power  of  man  or  woman,  first  to  guard 
and  then  to  save.  But  of  these  forty  in  the  hundred,  there  us 
scoroely  any  which  are  not  cnses  of  murder — of  sueb  murder  U 
occasionally  sliocks  society  aa  having  happened  in  a  lunatic 
asylum.  One  does  not  blame  anybody  ;  hut  it  is  a  dreadfid 
eatastrophe,  which  must  be  taken  as  a  warning  to  permit  no 
more.  So  it  is  with  this  gieat  company  of  children,  killed  by 
miandvcnture.  The  great  point  is,  that  tlie  perpetration  should 
henceforth  lie  couBidcrod  as  cither  crime  or  hmncy.  How  long 
shall  it  be  witnessed  without  rcaistiuico  f 


CHAPTER  II. 

SCHOOL  :   FOE  LIFB  OR  DEATH. 

To  the  perils  of  Infancy  succeed  those  of  Childhood. 

Is  there  anybody,  above  an  idiot,  who  has  not  at  some  time 
or  other  thought,  with  a  strange  internal  thrill,  while  con- 
templating a  crowd,  "  How  will  all  these  people  die  ] "  The 
thought  comes  when  the  Queen  is  opening  Parliament,  amidst 
the  most  goi^geous  assemblage  that  this  coimtry  can  show.  It 
comes  in  the  midst  of  the  village  fair,  when  the  drums  and 
trumpets,  and  the  shouts  of  the  showmen,  and  the  great  laughs 
of  the  rustics  are  loudest  It  comes  when,  in  war  time,  the 
troops  march  forth  through  thronged  streets,  and  climb  into 
the  transports  on  the  crowded  sea.  It  comes  when,  in  time  of 
peace,  the  first  sod  of  a  great  railway  is  turned,  or  the  first 
stone  laid  of  a  building  which  will  be  a  benefit  to  successive 
generations  for  a  thousand  years.  We  know  how  something 
very  like  it  occurred  to  the  poet  Gray,  and  to  Mrs.  Hemans,  at 
"  Evening  Prayer  in  a  Girl's  School ; "  and  few  of  us  can  have 
been  present  at  any  celebration  in  any  one  of  our  public  schools 
without  being  visited  by  that  speculation. — "  In  seventy — or, 
say  eighty — years  from  this  day,  every  individual  of  this  great 
crowd  will  be  dead.  One  would  like  to  know  how  each  one 
will  die."  By  accident  on  land,  some  of  them,  no  doubt :  by  a 
gun  going  off  in  getting  through  a  hedge — their  own  g\m  or 
some  comrade's  who  will  never  be  happy  again ;  some  by 
drowning  in  bathing  at  home,  or  by  foundering  at  sea  ;  some 
by  fire  in  the  dressing-room,  or  in  the  ship,  or  in  their  beds  ; 
one  or  two  by  suicide  in  disease  of  brain  or  agony  of  mind  ; 
some  of  the  youths,  years  hence,  by  apoplexy  brought  on  by 
intemperance  of  one  kind  or  another ;  some  of  the  young 
women  in  the  most  pathetic  possible  moment, — mothers  for  an 
hour  or  a  day,  but  prevented  from  rallying  by  i)reviou8  viola- 
tions of  the  laws  of  nature  ;  some  few,  very  few,  from  mere  old 
age,  when  they  will  remember  this  day,  but  not  anytWmg  ot  ^ 
then  recent  date;  s  large  proportion  from  the  ordinary  d\^aae% 
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affeclmg  tbo  three  great  depiartmeiita  of  tlio  human  frame; 
many  from  disooauB  of  the  head  ;  more  from  the  TorioiiB  disenaa 
of  the  abdomen,  and  most  from  those  of  the  cheat.  The  deftUii 
in  the  streets  from  brain-seizures  are  a  comaiou  it«m  of  nevi 
in  the  papera.  We  need  buL  refer  td  liver-complaints,  cholei^ 
the  gout  of  the  olden  time,  still  surriviiig,  and  the  miser&blt 
stomach  complaints  of  our  own  day.  But  all  tbia  last  cUh 
together  will  not  carry  off  so  many  us  consumption,  if  we  axe 
to  judge  tbe  noit  half  centuty  by  the  [xu^t.  ^Vilhiu  fifteen  or 
twenty  yenre,  a  large  proportion  of  the  yonng  people  who  to- 
day louk  su  full  of  life  and  spirits,  will  have  died  of  the  slow 
strangulation  and  tormenting  fever  of  consuniption. 

Whether  in  the  boapitol-wnrd,  or  in  the  cottnge-loft,  or  in  tbi 
city  garret,  or  in  the  airy  ohambcr  and  tbo  soft  bed  of  tba 
mansion, — matters  little.  They  will  have  gasped  away  th^ 
short  life  and  been  buried,  while  others  will  have  half  a  ceutnrf 
longer  to  live.  The  dreadful  thought  is,  that  they  also  might, 
for  the  roost  part,  live  their  half  century  longer,  but  for  th> 
mismnuo^meDt  of  their  earlier  years.  The  doomed  band,  tha 
twenty  or  thirty  youths  and  maidens,  who  are  listening  to  tha 
Queen's  voice  omidiit  the  hush  in  the  House  of  Lords,  or  waving 
their  huts  and  handkerehiefa  to  the  eoldiei-s  who  are  going  into 
danger  less  fatal  than  l/i^i/  are  carrying  in  their  own  ohest^ 
might  as  well  as  not  have  lived  to  wear  wrinkles  and  silvflr 
hair ;  but  disease  has  been  sown  in  them  heedlessly,  and  it 
cannot  now  be  uprooted. 

So  early  1  Wlij,  many  of  tlicni  liavo  bnt  lately  left  school  I 
How  uiui  they  liavo  already  received  their  sentence  1  And 
where  wa«  it  I     At  home  or  ut  school,  or  where  I 

Some  at  home  and  sotiie  at  school.  It  depends  on  tb* 
maiingcmcnt.  Hitherto,  perhaps,  the  doiifrer  htks  been  greatest 
ut  school ;  but  the  scale  may  be  turning,  if  wo  take  into  tbo 
account  all  the  homes,  from  the  Bvlgraviau  mansion  to  tht 
nnrvy's  hovel,  in  which  there  are  children  between  seven  and' 
seventeen.  There  are  fewer  deaths  within  those  ten  years 
than  during  the  five  years  of  infancy  :  but  they  are  the  pre- 
poration  for  the  ncjt  period  of  high  niortidity,  when  consumption 
and  Btoiuach-disonlen  will  make  fearful  havoc  among  thime  who 
ought  to  be  entering  upon  the  great  interests  of  hfe.  Of  tbo 
muJtitaiie  who  ilie  before  five  or  sevcn-nnd-lwonty,  the  grcntcr 
Buailicr  becutne  doutned  at  Hchou\,  or  in  auVi^joV-mums  at  home. 
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What  IB  the  school-boj)  What  is  the  school-girH  And 
idiat  is  school  to  them  ? 

Thej  are  not  fully  grown,  in  body  or  mind  Their  brains 
are  fit  for  a  good  deal  of  work  of  yarious  kinds  ;  but  not  jet 
for  all  kinds ;  and  it  requires  care,  that  it  be  not  over- worked, 
nor  partially  worked.  The  fi-ame  is  strong  enough  for  a  good  ' 
deal  of  very  yarious  exercise ;  but  it  requires  consideration  tiU 
its  parts  haye  reached  their  full  yigour.  Till  this  happens, — 
till  the  spine  has  become  well-knit,  and  the  limbs  duly  pro- 
portioned, and  the  muscles  deyeloped  and  strengthened,  the 
circulation  is  often  imperfect,  the  digestion  is  \mcertain,  the 
neryous  system  is  unsettled  ;  and  at  least  as  much  care  is 
necessary  to  do  justice  to  the  body  as  to  the  mind.  Is  this 
justice  done  I     Not  always  at  home  ;  and  less  often  at  school 

A  boy  goes  to  a  public  school,  or  to  a  large  priyate  one,  such 
as  exist  in  eyery  sect  of  dissenters,  as  well  as  in  many  districts 
lying  out  of  the  way  of  our  great  public  schools.  He  carries 
with  him  the  wants  that  everybody  has  at  his  age.  He  wants 
food  in  the  first  place — food  fit  for,  and  pleasant  to,  a  growing 
boy.  He  wants  plenty  of  sleep,  airy,  quiet,  and  decent  He 
wants  regular  daily  opportunity  for  cleanliness ;  for  the  neglect 
of  the  skin  is  -invariably  avenged  upon  the  internal  organs  of 
the  body.  He  wants  due  warmth  in  winter,  much  more  than 
he  will  need  it  ten  years  hence.  He  wants  frequent  change 
of  posture  and  employment ;  steady,  moderate  lessons,  alter- 
nating with  vigorous  play.  He  wants  to  have  every  muscle 
put  to  use  in  active  sports,  and  every  faculty  put  to  use  in 
study  and  in  daily  life.  How  does  he  get  these  wants  supplied 
at  school  ? 

The  **  new  boy"  is  puzzled  the  first  morning,  at  finding  only 
one  basin  (a  good  large  one,  however)  for  the  six  or  eight 
fellows  in  his  room.  As  he  is  up  first  he  washes  first,  finishing 
with  hus  feet.  He  is  caught  in  the  fact,  and  finds  himself  hated 
on  account  of  it.  He  is  called  a  dirty  little  wretch — to  his 
amazement  It  is  very  odd  and  perplexing,  after  having  been 
brought  up  to  think  it  a  dirty  trick  to  omit  washing  his  feet : 
but  the  more  he  explains  and  argues,  the  more  he  gets  abused. 
He  is  pidled  by  the  hair,  and  made  to  wash  out  the  basin  before 
sod  after  every  other  boy  uses  it,  and  to  fetch  the  additional 
«4ter  required.  He  is  quizzed  for  his  clean  collar  ;  and  aa  ottvixi 
u  he  hruHbea  his  hair  it  is  made  a  mop  of  again.     So  \ie  ^\e^ 
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up  Lome  habits  for  peace'  sake,  and  becomes  satisfied  witli  Uri 
SaturdAy  night's  feet  tuid  liead-waebing,  in  soapy  wator  vliioll 
must  serve  for  Lalf-n-duzeo.  Duriog  the  week,  faee  and  hnndi 
get  washed,  but  seldom  auythlug  else.  He  soon  becomes  sub- 
ject to  head-colds,  which  he  never  had  at  home.  One  comes 
after  smother,  and  it  is  a  great  bore.  Sooner  or  later,  he  haa  a 
fever;  and  on  attack  of  English  cholera  now  and  then  insunimet; 
It  will  not  bo  surprising  if  he  gets  a  cough,  which  returns  mow 
and  more  frequently. 

He  is  better  off,  after  all,  than  his  sister  at  her  boarding 
school,  where  there  ia  the  Saturday  night's  washing  with  tb* 
comtDon  foot-bath  and  the  wet  towel ;  and  for  the  rest  of  th* 
week,  the  scanty  ablution  in  the  morning,  before  the  eyes  of 
companions,  followed  by  the  conaciousneBs  of  a  diily  nock — tb* 
only  part  the  teacher  detects  and  complains  ot  The  poor  gid 
wonders  where  her  miseries  come  from  when  ahe  has  fidget! 
(the  worst  plague  of  all),  chaps  and  chilblains,  languor  and  low 
spirits — and  such  dreadful  haul-colds  I  She  is  worse  off  thtit 
lier  brother,  because  she  does  not  get  such  'ngoroua  play  ;  nnA 
she  ne^■er  goes  to  bathe. 

We  hear  now  and  then,  perhaps  more  and  more,  of  washing- 
closcte  ia  schools ;  but  liefore  this  time  we  ought  to  have  arrived 
at  refusing  to  send  children  to  any  school  in  which  the  apparatna 
for  cleonlinesB  is  not  complete.  Baths  and  wash-houaes  w31 
soon  bo  coii^dered  as  necessary  as  dormitoriea  and  school-rooEOl 
in  evet7  educational  eatabliahment.  Water — laid  on  ao  as  to 
serve  a  rniige  of  wiuihing-closets  where  the  children  can  wash 
from  head  to  foot  lu  privacy,  and  also  for  the  supply  of  Un 
laundry,  whero  the  washing  and  drying  of  linen  may  be  dona 
with  tliu  cuae  and  speed  obtained  by  modem  inventions — will 
hereafter  bo  a  matter  of  couree  in  large  schools.  Then  will 
diHai)]>eux  the  sneezings  iu  school,  and  the  mopping  of  nosoa, 
and  watoruig  eyes  and  inflamed  lips,  and  the  Ungering  oough— 
tho  gliost  nliich  now  haunts  all  aaaemblages  of  boys  and  girls. 

"  But  tlitre  is  tho  iiathiug  for  boys,"  Yea,  there  is,  in  a  ivay; 
but  few  parents  like  to  think  about  that.  That  is  a  matter  in 
which  British  education  is  disgracefully  backward.  The  littl* 
beathens  whom  we  think  of  with  a  sort  of  pitying  diajfust,  in 
tlieir  South  Sea  islands  or  on  the  shores  at  the  mighty  rii 
of  tho  world,  have,  at  least,  learned  to  use  their  limbs,  hi 
/'(  wiiy  be  with  thoir   higher   poMien.    "WlD-j  v/hxiA.  the 
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summer  noon  among  the  fish,  and  can  cross  any  stream,  dive 
to  any  reasonable  depth,  and  shift  for  themselves  under  various 
risks  which  would  be  fatal  to  most  of  us  at  their  age— or, 
indeed,  at  any  age.  Why  are  not  English  children  as  wise  as 
the  savages  in  this,  while  so  much  wiser  in  some  other  matters  ? 
Wherever  there  are  people  with  four  limbs,  living  near  water, 
yrhj  do  they  not  learn  to  use  their  limbs  in  the  water  ?  Per- 
haps this  is  the  very  greatest  of  the  many  puzzles  belonging  to 
life  in  England.  We  live  in  an  island,  and  are  therefore  obliged 
to  go  to  sea  if  we  travel  abroad  at  alL  We  flock  to  the  coast 
in  the  summer  for  sea- bathing ;  we  all  live  near  a  river,  or  a 
Lake,  or  a  pond :  and  yet  only  a  small  per-centage  of  the  English 
nation  can  swim.  In  the  late  war,  a  middy  was  drowned  in  the 
Baltic,  because  he  could  not  keep  himself  afloat  till  the  ship's 
boat  reached  him.  And  then  we  began  to  inquire,  and  found 
that  in  our  whole  navy  and  merchant-service,  and  in  the 
fisheries  along  the  coast,  only  a  fraction  of  the  men  can  swim. 
The  Duke  of  Northumberland  at  once  set  up  a  swimming- 
school  on  the  North  coast,  with  a  qualified  master  and  all 
means  and  appliances,  and  moreover  with  prizes  for  proficiency  ; 
and  we  may  hope  to  hear  no  more  of  coroners'  inquests  on 
fishermen  drowned  close  by  the  shore  at  Cullercoats,  and  of 
widows  and  orphans  bereaved  and  pauperised  by  the  upsetting 
of  a  boat  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  beach-  Why  is  it  not  . 
made  a  part  of  education  for  every  child  to  learn  early  to  swim  ? 
Where  is  the  difficulty  1     Where  is  the  objection  1 

Many  years  ago,  a  boy  was  drowned  in  bathing  in  one  of  the 
great  private  schools  of  the  dissenters.  The  usher  was  with 
the  party,  but  the  boy  got  beyond  his  depth,  and  sank  because 
he  did  not  know  how  to  keep  himself  up.  Instead  of  taking 
mea^mres  to  show  every  boy  how  to  do  that,  the  masters  forbade 
bathing  altogether  :  and  a  more  awkward  squad  than  the  pupils 
of  that  school  could  not  well  be  seen.  They  never  learned  the 
prof>er  use  of  their  limbs ;  and  they  were  consequently  timid 
where  well-trained  lads  would  have  been  without  a  thought  of 
fear.  A  boy  who  can  swim  like  a  fish  is  pretty  sure  to  do  other 
things  well ;  to  row,  to  bowl,  to  drive,  to  ride  ;  and  every  child 
ought  to  swim  like  a  fish.  See  how  this  consideration  agahi 
brings  us  back  to  the  topic  of  mortality  !  Is  there  ever  a 
summer  when  we  do  not  see  a  succession  of  paragi*aphs  about. 
persons  drowned  In  bathing  ?    h  there  ever  a  tourist  aeaaou  uX. 
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the  Lakoa  iti  which  every  considemble  lake  has  not  its  victinut 
A  skiff  is  u)iaet — a  bothor  boa  got  out  of  hia  depth — tux  angte 
hna  foUL'D  overboard  ;  and  as  uone  of  them  can  Bwim,  they  tO 
go  to  the  bottom.  So  we  go  on,  year  Rfter  year,  Tlie  yew 
18.5!t  waa  mournfully  diHtingiiished  by  coroner^  iDquosts  < 
this  kind  of  needless  death.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  oR^nd 
up  ihi-'ir  vietinia,  and  seas  and  rivcra  have  aent  their  bod  a 
to  swell  the  indignation  and  ahame  with  which  wo  have  K 
confiSB  that  we,  a  maritime  nation  noted  for  our  manly  sporti^ 
have  not  yet  learned  to  swim  ! 

We  have  proposed  every  child — and  not  only  crery  boy — m 
a  swimming  pupil,  because  the  main  reasons  for  any  Ik  fly's  being 
able  to  swim  are  good  for  everybody.  English  women  have  fogf 
limbs,  and  live  in  an  island,  and  make  voyngea,  and  practte 
sea-liathing,  and  need  exercise  in  the  water  at  school  and  ■ 
home,  and  go  out  in  Imats — in  short,  run  the  universal  risks  is 
rogard  to  water ;  and,  therefore,  they  have  a  claim  to  be  tang 
to  swim.  About  the  time  when  the  great  school  was  kept  i 
from  the  river,  becanae  a  boy  had  been  drowned,  a  sensibla  t 
wealthy  Quaker  gentleman  buUt  a  bttthing-hoiiae  for  his  y 
daughters  on  a  mere  iu  his  grounds,  which  woa  sufficii 
fencwl  with  reeds  to  secure  privacy ;  and  tlie  girls  learned 
Bwicn.  In  the  sea  they  could  all  go  through  the  eicrc 
South-sea  women  and  as  Frencli  women  do.  Their  frames  1| 
improved ;  their  health  was  improved ;  their  safety  waa  I 
proved  ;  and  there  waa  not  a  shadow  of  au  objectio 
off  on  the  other  aide. 

We  are  so  far  making  progress  as  that  there  arc 
schools  opened  here  and  there,  for  women  as  for  men  ;  and  w 
learning  how  French  and  German  girls  esteem  and  practise  thel 
which  hna  beoome  a  mat  ter  of  re^ilar  iiistntctiou  on  the  Seine  ■ 
other  rivers.  An  event  which  happened  three  years  ago  aln 
awakened  attention  among  some  who  have  not  shaken  off  theif 
prejudices  against  evorytliing  Frenck  It  will  lie  siiffieieot  to 
remind  oiir  rradere  of  tho  burning  of  the  steamer  Indiana,  on 
Lake  Kric,  iu  July,  185tf,  wlien  fifty  pnaacngora  perished  out  of 
one  hundred  and  ninety,  though  the  time  was  noonday,  and  tlw 
water  was  porTwtly  calm,  and  help  was  not  long  iu  arririn^ 
The  ladies  on  board  coulii  not  swim,  nor  oven  float ;  and  ihej 
hiul  actuaily  used  thuir  litb-belta  as  pincushions  when  nndra 
inff;  «o  thHt  they  could  oulj  go  lo  the  toWovn  wUvo 
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n  them  ovfrboard.     The  gentlemen  seem  to  have  been 
the  aiuiie  conditiou.     Not  bo  Bridget  Glyii,  a  ]«nn- 
ftii,  whti  find  her  four  little  children  with  her — the 
a  lml>e.     Bridget  knt-w  whnt  to  do  in  tie  wfiter  ;  and 
I MTed  all  her  children,  evoii  though  a  botit  mu  one  duvin, 
t  >11  went  nnder  repeatedly  durmg  the  time  that  ela[t8ed 
bn  they  were  picked  up.     She  bow  the  right  tuomeiit  for 
oving  thoD)  overboard,  and  for  following  them  ;  she  Wiew 
I  to  make  thetn  hold  on  ttn  na  tn  balance  her,  as  Hhe  held  up 
I  batw  ;  she  prevented  them  from  struggling,  and  when  they 
kihe  knew  where  thoy  would  come  up,  and  seized  them  by 
ilHir. 

keoltliy  women  might  be  at  home  in  the  water,  like 
Glyn  ;  but,  instead  of  that,  they  lose  their  witH  there, 
1  ding  to  Miy  man  who  would  save  thefn,  so  us  to  dnni-n  him 
l^if  pCNsible.  If  we  cunld,  as  a  nation,  swim  as  naturally  as 
mUe,  we  should  sec  a  proiligiuuB  reductiou  in  the  amount  of 
Itility  from  flbipnTock  and  accident*  in  home  uavigtttion, 
rgreater,  however,  would  bo  the  saving  of  life  in  anotJior 
tction.      The  victims    of  conaumption  would    be  saved  by 


Vt  liave  floated  far  awny  from  our  school-cliildren.  Not, 
tever,  from  their  interests.  What  else  is  ueccsBary  for  their 
l-bebgl 

hir  own  opinion  ia  that  no  one  is  justifled  in  keeping  a 
mI  who  docs  not  keep  a  good  cAok. 

a  great  public  scliouls  the  theory  ia  that  them  are  house- 
pen  whoso  business  it  is  to  see  tliat  the  tables  are  properly 
nd  ;  btit,  in  thfrso  cnacs,  the  housekeepers  have  uo  power 
rlfae  uTungeniente  of  meals  and  hours.  In  private  schools, 
ds  of  the  household  are  usually  dependent  on  their 
. ;  for  few  are  the  Indies  in  our  daj-s  who  know  much 
Dt  tfio  economy  of  the  table.  After  casting  many  a  wistful 
through  a  long  range  of  schools — from  the  Bluecoat 
ool  to  the  su|ier-geuleel  ladies'  establishments,  patroutsed 
lashopH  Mid  fil]e<l  with  future  peeresses — we  are  compelled 
nj  that  the  simple  want«  of  growing  children  are  seldom 
W©  have  nothing  to  say  hero  of  cheap  schools,  where 
lything  ia  done  for  leas  than  it  can  possibly  cost.  The 
I  once  gave  almnt  such  places  I  give  now,  nnd 
■ya  bhull  give.     Two  Boo  little  girls,  children  of  a  pol\titA\ 
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refagee,  motliericaa  and  without  prospect  in  life,  wew  to 
done    Boraething  witli,  and    money  was   Biitiscribed    for    d» 
education.     A  lady  who  liod  given  grand  dinners  severnl  tin 
a  week  for  the  Loudon  season,  urged  their  twing  aont  to 
school  where  they  would  be  taken  entire  charge  of  for  201,  m 
iv-year.     After  preaaing  upon  this  ludy  the  [irice  of  tlio  loctf,  t 
price  of  a  pound  of  mutton,  the  price  of  a  cwt.  of  coalii,  a 
week's  waahing,   I  with  diliiculty  induced  her  to  say  th&t  i 
tiling  could  not  be  done  ;  growing  girls  could  not  h 
bread,  meat,  and  vegetables  ;  nor  warmth,  nor  clean  linen  i 
the  money,  if  there  was  any  real  education  given  at  e 
must  know  what  food  coats ;    and    if    they  send    children  t 
twenty-pound  schools,  it  must  be  at  the  consclotiB  risk  of  hat) 
\    and  life.     I  am  not  writing  for  murdererB ;  and  therefore  I  pi 
over  the  cheap  private  Rohools.  ' 

Lookiug  at  others,  a  crowd  of  mournful  remombranc«8  con 
back  upon  us.  In  one  groat  public  school,  the  boys  iiod  to  pi 
ride  their  own  breakfasts.  If  a  little  devil  had  been  set 
work  to  invent  a  way  of  encouraging  all  bad  inclinations  a 
passions  in  boys,  while  injumg  their  health,  he  would  faf 
devised  just  this :  a  school  fidl  of  lads  providing  tbeniB^ 
with  a  meal  a-day.  The  amount  of  care  and  interest  bestoi 
ou  the  eating  and  drinking ;  the  eagerness  for  luxuries ; 
debt ;  the  dread  of  parents,  and  wsaation  of  intercotirse  i 
thorn  i  the  gaming  induced  by  the  pressure  of  debt ;  tho  iut 
duution  to  the  vices  of  manhood  by  the  choice  of  breakfast 
these  evils  are  worthy  of  diabolic  invention.  One  day  a  wl 
man  decreed  that  a  good  comfortable  breakfiist  nt  home  shoi 
he  a  part  of  the  daily  routine  ;  and  an  amount  of  cormpti 
was  prevented  such  as  had  engaged  the  prayers  and  t 
a  suoccssion  of  holy  ineu  liefore  the  man  of  com 
arrived.  But  the  spread  meals  must  l>e  good;  and  how  soldi 
it  ia  that  they  are  soundly  goixl !  Ouo  of  the  primary  reqiiii 
in  any  bonrdiug  school  is  a  c<H>k  who  can  make  hnuschold  bn 
always  alike  and  always  perfect  (a  piiicticablc  thing  for  U 
who  know  how  to  set  about  it) ;  who  can  boil  a  potato  (t 
hackneyed  teat)  ;  who  sends  up  joint*  thoroughly  roasted  to  t 
iMtie  and  boiled  to  the  centre,  without  being  burnt  o 
who  undcrBtanda  the  mystery  of  savoury  etews  and  of  sendl 
up  variouB  iiBgctablea  equally  hot,  and  v\iA4iti^'N\;\iix  iJbhSli 
Aaro  thvir  own  day  of  the  w«eV,  ot  otbu  oi  \.\io  loAvaigiA. 
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:  between  a  monotiMiciiis  and  comfortless  duiner  tan] 
li^iceftbtc  aiiil  ToriQUS  one,  is  bo  small  iu  cost,  tlitit  it  ia  per- 
idjr  iiwiotunbld  to  subject  growing  ohildreu  to  any  disgust 
I  iajarj  for  aucb  a  reason. 

It  is  coatmtmly  taken  for  granted  that  aaucineas  about  food 
Mn  in  home-bred  cbildren ;  and  that  the  way  to  make  a 
Btjr  boy  or  girl  oat  proporlr,  is  to  seud  them  to  scliool.  This 
r  tnie  :  but  there  is  another  aide  to  it.  Itiatoad  of 
g  to  cftt  what  cornea,  the  school-child  too  often  stealthily 
[0  the  eating.  ^Vhile  a  dispoaition  to  general  daintinesa  is 
W  dealt  with  as  carefully  as  the  fault  of  gormandising,  it  is 
omIcbs  as  it  is  cruel  to  contend  with  occaaiomd  cases  of  oon- 
tntlonal  reimgnanue  to  some  particnliU'  article  of  diet.  It  is 
•bvord  aa  making  a  child  eat  what  disngrccs  with  it,  merely 
uico  other  jieople  do.  I  have  seen  a  pale-faced  little  girl, 
h  lead-coloured  circles  round  her  eyea,  compelled  to  take 
fc  imuk£tsls  till  she  was  "  of  the  proper  %e  "  to  have  oolTee, 
i  cdiluring,  in  ootise(|uence,  a  whole  youth  of  indigestion. 
•  dkl  not  dislike  milk ;  but  abo  could  not  digest  it ;  and 
g  her  entire  childiiood,  she  went  to  her  lessons  with  a 
g  lump  in  her  throat,  and  a  head  full  of  pain  ur  uoisea. 
ol,  she  would  have  ealon  the  bread  and  omitted  the 
I  havo  seen  a  Lttle  boy  actually  unable  (like  others 
the  family)  to  eat  rice.  His  gorge  rose  at  it.  This  wtis 
t ;  and  the  opportunity  was  taken,  when  he  was 
n  yftan  old,  to  bribe  him  to  get  over  the  dislike.  He  took 
tiaey  tv  u  book  in  a  shop-window — one  of  thoae  overwhelm- 
I  dttLres  which  throw  a  child  into  a  ferer,  It  was  the  "  Seven 
mpiuns  of  Christendom,"  with  a  gay  frontispiece.  He  was 
d  the  book,  if  he  would  eat  of  the  Saturday  rice-pudding 
•forward.  By  a  tremendous  effort,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
I  «i)poaitc  wall,  he  got  down,  and  kept  down,  his  small  plate- 
.  of  pudding.  The  book  was  bought,  and  read  before  tea- 
! :  and  all  was  tiicn  a  blank.  The  ohitd  never  did  eat  rice 
u :  he  could  not  do  it ;  aud  hia  mind  was  troubled.  For  a 
B«nt  plciuare  ho  luid  bound  himself  by  a  promiao  which  he 
1  not  fulfil  These  are  gr»vo  mistakes,  however  trifling 
.  DOCtuion  may  appear.  The  whole  subject  of  eating  is 
6  of  tar  too  much  importance  by  thus  conneutiug  \t  wllU  *» 
h  thought  and  eiDotion.  Proper  meals,  proporij  cooktS^ 
f  obviate  a  largo  class  vf  audi  mistakes.  _^^H 


so  aBALTH. 

Everybody  likes  a  great  deal  that  ie  in  "Tom  BroWi 
School-days  ; "  but  a  large  proiiortion  of  the  public,  iocluding 
probably,  the  dtssenterG  generally,  are  amazed  and  slKicked  >t 
the  diacluBure  it  makes  ol'  the  Hensual  unfit  of  niiiul  of  the  lion 
in  a  great  public  Buhool.  It  does  not  follow  tliat  it  U  au  Id 
all  such  inHtitittinns.  If  it  were,  they  would  nerer  be  entered 
by  the  children  of  pai'ents  who  dread  to  expose  their  aont 
prematurely  to  the  grosser  order  of  temptationa.  The  litth 
personages  in  thnt  book  think,  every  day  of  their  lives,  and  iritb 
oagerness  and  passion,  of  saiiBuges,  kidneys,  a  treat  of  beef  and 
mustard  for  supper — or  good  eating  of  one  sort  or  anotlieK 
Throughout  the  wide  range  of  dissenting  life  in  England,  uotbin^ 
like  this,  we  believe,  is  dreamed  of :  and  the  disclosure  bil 
been  a  sort  of  shock  to  a  multitude  of  good  citiaena.  Wbai, 
they  ask,  can  be  expected  of  boys  who  begin  their  iudependeni 
life  amidst  overwhelming  aud  entirely  unnecessary  tem|itAtioiw, 
and  whose  niinda  become  occupied  with  gross  thoughts  and 
desires  ?  What  {torent  could  make  the  venture  of  sending  bit 
child  into  such  a  scene  I  1  (^^mpathise  cordially  with  tfail 
view.  Not  tbe  more,  but  the  less,  however,  can  I  recondls 
myself  to  the  aaceticism  which  prevails  in  many  privoM 
schools,  where  it  ia  taken  for  granted  tliat  growing  childrn 
must  Iw  hungry ;  and  that  hungry  children  ought  to  lie  able  to 
eat  whatever  is  set  before  them. 

The  atmosphere  of  a  school  ia  one  of  high  excitement.  Tbs 
faculties  are  strongly  eierciseil ;  the  nervous  sj-stem  is  in  k 
stale  of  tension ;  the  emotions  and  poaaiona  work  vtihenieutljr ; 
and,  while  more  food  is  required  than  in  the  quiet  routine  of 
home  life,  there  ia  often  loss  inclination  to  take  it.  This  in 
particularly  the  case  in  girla'  schools.  I  have  seen  the  [lupili 
crowded  ao  closely  at  table,  that  the  one  circumstance  of  tbo 
knives  being  blunt  has  made  some  of  the  more  delicate  go 
without  their  dinnerti.  Hiilf-roasted  veal  or  mutton,  hunit 
pie-oruat,  boiled  rice  all  gluey  and  served  six  times  a-we^ 
offei«ed  no  iTKluoometit  to  elbow  one's  neighliour,  and  hack  away 
with  n  blunt  knife.  It  was  easier  to  cat  the  bit  of  breiul,  or 
perhaps  a  potuto,  and  let  the  rest  go.  Hence  may  grow  up , 
the  practice  of  eating  between  meals,  and  of  buying  uuwbole- 

Ob  tho  whole,  the  chances  are  much  against  the  pu] 
aatix  achooh  euteriag  upon  life  Tfitii  tha-t,  "uM»vimBS)\«  \A 


pupils  <&J 
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a  aoond  digestion  :  and  the  greater  part  of  the  mischief  might 
be  spared  by  such  a  provision  of  comfort  as  is  fouid  in  every 
decent  home  : — aplenty  of  room  at  table  for  everybody ;  plenty 
isi  time  ;  liberty  to  talk  quietly  to  neighbours  ;  sharp  knives 
with  clean  handles,  and  bright  forks  and  spoons ;  good  bread ; 
thoroughly  well-cooked  joints,  with  such  variety  as  soup,  fish, 
stew,  pies, — such  dishes  as  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  supply  in  a 
laige  household ;  a  pretty  wide  range  of  puddings,  and  occasional 
fimit  when  the  common  fruits  are  in  season.  Dinners  like  these, 
and  comfortable  breakfasts  and  suppers,  would  leave  no  pretence 
for  the  systematic  purchase  of  food  which  seems  to  be  an 
established  practice  in  some  public  schools.  If  boys  will  spend 
tiieir  money  in  dainties^  it  should,  at  least,  be  without  the 
excoso  of  hunger  or  of  custom.  As  it  is,  troops  of  children 
leave  school  under  sentence  of  long  suffering  from  an  impaired 
digestive  system, — a  certain  proportion  being  sure  to  end  in 
earlv  death. 

What  else  is  wanted  ?  Warmth ;  quiet  sleep  ;  strong  exercise. 
Boys  can  generally  get  on  very  well  in  these  respects.  It  is 
true,  the  elder  and  stronger  are  often  seen  engrossing  the  fires, 
when  little  fellows  are  blue  with  cold  in  the  distimcc  :  but  boys 
can  always  move  about  at  short  intervals,  and  get  warmth  into 
their  toes.  They  have  the  playground  for  exercise  ;  and  tired 
boys  soon  learn  to  sleep  at  night  in  the  midst  of  any  stoiy- 
telling  and  restlessness  around  them.  Into  the  practice  of 
fagging  and  its  consequences  I  do  not  enter  here.  Hearts  have 
been  broken,  brains  have  been  turned,  many  a  life's  career  has 
been  spoiled,  by  the  tyranny  of  the  strong  over  the  weak  in 
fagging  :  but  there  are  consequences  of  an  opposite  kind  enough 
to  make  a  comj)licated  question  of  it.  We  all  agree,  probably, 
that  when  education  is  what  it  o\ight  to  be,  there  will  be  no 
such  prodigious  advantage  given  to  the  strong  over  the  weak, 
to  the  tyrannical  over  the  timid,  to  the  brutal  over  the  nervous. 
We  all  hope  for  the  time  when  the  discipline  may  he  given 
without  the  abusea 

School-girls  are  exempt  from  the  great  heavy  black  cloud  of 
care  which  the  fagging  system  frequently  spreads  over  the  life 
of  a  multitude  of  little  boys  ;  but  they  have  their  own  troubles, 
and  some  very  severe  ones.  They  have  seldom  anything  more 
than  a  mere  apology  for  a  playground  ;  and  they  do  not  Y\ttiS 
ose  of  it    The  bojrs  may  be  allowed  to  engroea  lYiQ 


fighting  0.8  well  na  the  fagging ;  but  wo  knnw   of  uo    otbq 
eiercbo  wliich  the  girls  might  not  enjoy  as  freely. 

Indeed,  it  will  be  nn  immenBe  advantage  when  the  day  ooi 
for  boys  and  girls  learning  and  playing  together,  as  the  cbildrt 
of  Bevoral  foreign  coiiutrieH  do.     Chmhing  treeti  id  ndmirab 
eiercise  for  everybody  ;  and  so  is  cricket,  and  traphall,  and  bt 
play  of  all  kinds  ;  and  racing  and  jumiiing.     Instead  of  tin 
we  see  not  a  few  schools  where  the  girla,  after  sitting  aa 
Btauding  all  day,  are  taken  out  for  a  walk  in  the  twilight,  i 
save  lighting  candles.     They  seldom  feel  the  sun ;  they  hai 
chilblains  and  other  ailments  from  bad  circulation  ;  and  in  stu 
Bohools  nearly  every  gii'l  has  more  or  lees  distortion  of  the  ^»f 
when  she  hoa  been  there  more  than  two  years.     In  the  li 
century  peopio   knew  no  better.     Little  girls  were  put  Mpi 
hard  benches  witliout  backs,  and  so  high  that  the  feet  himg 
the  air ;  and  so  perehed,  they  were  required  to  sit  bolt  upri^ 
and  sew  for  hours  together.     The  consequence  was  the  defc 
shoulder,  the  hump-back,  the  weary  oching  Etpine  which 
thousands  of  Englishwomen  have  carried  to  the  grave.     Then 
is  no  more  reasim  for  women  being  crooked  than  any  ol 
creature  bom  with  a  proper  backbone ;  and  this  is  better  udi 
stood  than  it  used  to  be.     We  see  that  the  seats  in  schools 
ofteuer  acconunodated  to  the  height  of  the  children  :  anil 
leHning  back  is  not  countenanced,  there  is  more  freijuont  chr~^^ 
of  posture  and  of  occupation.     Calistheuic  ciercises,  and 
inohned  phwe  for  the  relief  of  the  backs  of  fast-growing  ( 
are  eommun  sights  in  our  day.     The  improvement  is  marked 
but  the  condition  of  school-girls  needs  more  consideration 
has  yet  been  given  to  it     Their  average  of  health  is  far  belirt 
that  of  boys  :  more  of  thorn  will  languish  in  invalidism  ;  few 
will  have  gennine  robust  health  j  more,  in  particular,  will  die 
oonaumption  within  ten  years.     The  main  cause  of  this  is  ti 
uneqnal   development   of  the    faculties.     There  is  too   miufef 
iutoiloctual  acquisition,  though  not  too  much  mental  exercise,  i 
it  were  made  iitore  general ;  and  there  is  an  almost  total  altsenot 
of  physical  education.     If  the  muscles  were  CAllcd  upon 
strenuously  as  the  memory  to  show  what  they  could  do,  tM 
long  tram  of  school^rls  who  institute  the   romon' 
coming  generation  would  fiock  merrily  mto  ten  thousand  hotno^ 
instead  of  parting  off — some  to  gloiddBn  t\io\T  homos,  cert^nlj, 
but  too  many  to  the  languid  lot  of  invaViiani,  or  to  x-^iii  tkts.'oj 
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uck-room  ;  while  an  interminable  procession  of  them  is  for  ever 
on  its  way  to  the  cemetery — the  foremost  dropping  into  the 
graye  while  the  number  is  kept  up  from  behind.  Many  a 
sorvivor  will  be  still  wondering,  with  grandchildren  round  the 
fire,  that  this  and  that  and  the  other  pretty  or  clever  school- 
fellow should  have  died  so  early ;  and  at  the  same  time,  papa, 
at  thirty,  will  remark  on  the  number  of  the  fellows  who  left 
school  with  him  who  have  had  to  go  to  Madeira.  Some  have 
rallied  ;  but  for  most  it  was  merely  the  choice  of  a  grave  imder 
the  myrtles  there,  or  in  the  sea,  or  in  the  cemetery  at  home. 

When  a  dragon  devoured  youths  and  maidens  in  ancient  times, 
somebody  was  always  found  to  go  out  against  him,  and  to 
oonqoer  him  at  last.  We  must  not  be  less  watchful  and  devoted 
than  oar  forefathers.  We  must  rescue  our  youths  and  maidens 
from  an  early  doom. 


The  few  foregoing  remarks  on  Swimming  as  a  desirable  art 
and  exercise  for  women,  have  occafiioned  inquiries  as  to  how 
women  can  learn  to  swim.  What  means  exist,  it  is  asked,  for 
enabling  girls  to  use  their  limbs  in  the  water  ? 

In  such  a  case  as  this  the  supply  of  a  want  must  follow,  and 
not  precede,  the  demand  When  parents  show  a  desire  that 
their  daughters  should  swim,  instructors  and  means  will  turn 
up  ;  just  as  a  dancing-school  is  siu-e  to  be  instituted  in  any 
rising  town,  when  the  need  of  one  has  been  talked  of  for  a 
little  while.  First,  then,  let  parents  and  daughters  make  known 
their  opinion  and  wish  on  the  subject ;  and  there  will  soon  be 
as  many  swimming-schools  in  England  as  there  are  in  France. 

In  the  "  Englishwoman's  Journal "  of  August,  1858,  p.  413, 
there  is  an  account  of  the  opening  of  a  Metrojx)litan  Swimming 
Bath  for  ladies  in  the  Marylebone  Road,  where  instruction  is 
said  to  be  given  "  by  an  efl&cient  female  teacher."  It  seems  to 
me  that  when  we  have  got  "  an  efficient  female  teacher,"  we 
have  got  all  we  want  for  the  basis  of  a  system  of  any  extent- 
There  are  multitudes  of  young  women  on  the  look  out  for 
means  of  honest  subsistence.  Why  should  not  teachei-s  at 
Public  Baths  instruct  ten,  or  twelve,  or  twenty  strong  and 
willing  girls  to  swim,  in  order  to  teach  others  to  swim  ?  The 
fathers  and  mothers  in  any  town  or  village  who  w^ish  their 
children  to  leam  should  inquire  at  these  baths  ]  and,  \i  \X\v:T(i  \a 


SI  HEALTH. 

113  yet  no  auppiy,  ahoulJ  cause  a  proper  youug  person  lo  bl 
iimtructod. 

Wherever  tliero  are  good  aDiI  spacious  batlia  for  women  then 
Beem  to  bo  some  women  who  cau  swim.  At  Liverpool,  when 
the  batha  arc  admirable,  there  are  several  ladies  who  mi 
porfecdy  at  home  in  the  water.  If  oauh  of  these  Indies  wooU 
instruct  Bome  promising  girl  or  girls  from  the  BchuolB  in  their 
art,  in  order  to  make  it  tbeir  oecupatioD,  iiu  doubt  the  oeit 
generation  of  women  in  Liverpool  woiilJ  be  swimmera  in  much 
greitter  proportion  than  the  prflSent  Let  other  towns  and  aaf 
couutry  neighbourhood  where  there  is  good  water  provide  iMia 
of  sufficient  siae — either  by  mooring  halting  -  houses  in 
streiuns,  or  by  niakiug  shallow  docks  on  shore,  and  teavherB  wiD 
presently  offer.  If  not,  it  would  be  no  groat  expense  for  At 
uombined  pareiitiige  of  a  neighbourhor>d  to  bring  over  i 
swimming  instructor  from  France  or  Germany. 

What  proventfl  fathers  teaching  their  own  children  in  infancyl 
The  earliest  time  ia  the  beat  for  learning  an  art  which  is  netor 
difficult.  In  most  countries  iu  the  world — actually  over 
greater  part  of  the  inhabited  globe — the  children  swim  as  t 
as  they  walk,  if  not  earlier.  Iu  Egypt,  and  throughout  all 
Mongolian  countries,  and  among  the  indigenous  nutcs  of  America 
and  throughout  the  negro  lands  of  Africa,  and  in  Polynesiti,  tfar 
human  being  is  amphibious.  There  children  of  both  seieit 
spend  the  whole  day  in  tlie  water,  and  eiplore  it  at  plcasum 
Any  Nile  voyager  who  has  jioHscd  the  first  Cataruct  am  tell  how 
it  is  among  the  Berber  infants,  and  indeed  along  the  whole 
course  of  the  Nile.  English  children  would  do  the  thing  just  a 
well  if  they  were  put  in  the  way  of  it.  Their  mothers  tire  tlw 
proper  persons  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  it :  and,  as  the  ninthen 
arc  at  present  im<iualiiiod,  the  fathers  should  undertime  it.  In 
another  generation  or  two  tliey  would  be  saved  the  tronl)lo,  wg 
may  hope,  by  the  mothers  Ijcuig  then  better  qualifiod.  Mean- 
time, it  will  gratify,  and  [icrhiips  suqirise  any  parent  to  see  huv 
iniweiliately  a  little  child  takes  to  the  art,  which  really  aeeilis 
like  nature  to  it.  if  begun  sufficiently  early. 

Wherever  public  baths  arc  ostnbliehod,  it  is  no  doubt  pri» 

ticablo  to  make  an  arrangement,  cither  to  open  the  awimming- 

Imlh  on  certain  fixed  days  to  women,  or  for  giving  women  a  bath 

to  thomBotvee.     The  whole  thing  rests  with  women,  or  iritli 

jian-ats  of  familiea.      U'hcuuver  tlicTD  ia  n.  real  demand  UmM^' 
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will  be  no  want  of  areas  containing  five  feet  of  water.  The 
generation  which  has  multiplied  baths  and  washhouses  and 
drinking-fountains,  can  enable  children  to  swim. 

The  way  in  which  the  urt  is  taught  at  Paris  is  this.  The 
water  is  that  of  the  Seine.  This  is  the  least  agreeable  circum- 
stance in  the  case,  as  the  water  of  the  Seine  is  quite  as  un- 
fragrant  in  the  summer  as  that  of  the  Thames.  Whether  it  is 
purified  on  entering  the  baths,  I  do  not  know.  Let  us  hope 
it  La.  The  bath  is  moored  in  the  river,  and  the  space  occupied 
by  water  is  120  feet  in  length  ;"*&,  course  long  enough  to  afford 
room  for  all  the  exercises  connected  with  swimming.  A  wooden 
platform,  three  or  four  feet  imder  water,  reaches  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  width  of  the  bath ;  and  this  is  for  the  use  of 
children,  and  mere  bathers  who  do  not  swim.  The  other  half  is 
of  considerable  depth  in  the  middle,  admitting  of  practice  in 
genuine  diving. 

The  dress  is  excellent  for  the  purpose.  It  is  made  of  a  light 
woollen  fabric,  which  does  not  absorb  much  water.  The 
trousers  are  loose,  and  fastened  at  the  ankles.  The  dress  is 
in  one  piece  from  the  throat  to  the  ankles,  without  the  petti- 
Ofiat ;  and  this  is  the  simple  convenient  dress  used  in  Germany. 
Where  the  instructors  are  men,  the  short  full  petticoat  is  but- 
toned upon  the  waist-belt.  It  is  just  as  decent  a  dress  as 
En<rli^h  ladies  used  to  wear  when  Bath  was  called  "  The  Bath," 
and  when  wigged  gentlemen  and  powdered  ladies  used  to  wade 
Hl)out  in  full  trim,  and  chat  in  the  water.  The  first  step  in 
the  process  of  teaching  is  to  make  the  pupil  understand  how 
to  keep  on  the  surface,  and  how  to  sink  to  the  bottom.  Most 
jieople  know  that  to  spread  out  the  limbs  is  to  float,  and 
to  double  one*s  self  up  is  to  sink  :  but  it  is  not  everybody 
who  knows  that  the  quickest  way  of  going  to  the  bottom  is 
Ui  raise  the  arms  al)ove  the  head.  This  is  j)rcci8cly  what 
women  do  when  they  fall  out  of  a  boat,  or  find  themselves 
overb<mrd  in  a  shipwreck.  Up  go  their  arms  in  their  terror  ; 
and  down  they  go  to  the  bottom  like  a  shot.  This  is  the 
action  used  by  divers,  who  want  to  reach  their  point  by  the 
hhortest  way. 

From  the  ceiling  of  the  Paris  bath  hangs  a  rope,  which 
travels  along  on  a  sort  of  crane.  Where  this  rope  touches  the 
water,  a  broad  belt  is  attached  to  it.  This  belt  is  faftteniid 
easily  about  the  pupU's  waist,  suppoHing  iior  in  the  wator,  aw^ 


leaving  her  at  liberty  to  l«am  the  action  of  tho  limbs  in 
Bnimmtug.  She  is  made  perfect  tu  these,  and  must  then  tij 
her  powers  without  support.  To  render  lier  safe,  and  [>t«dii4> 
fear,  the  instructor  (who  is  a  mo^er  and  not  a  mistruRs)  wxlki 
along  the  ed^,  just  before  her,  holding  a  pole  nithin  hor  rettik, 
which  she  can  grnap  in  an  instant,  if  fatigued,  or  alamied. 

There  is  a  gentJer  method  for  tho  same  object,  which  !■ 
exceedingly  umusing  to  foreigners  who  first  witness  it.  The 
novice  is  still  hooked  by  the  belt,  but  to  a  rod  and  line  hild 
by  the  iustniotor,  who  plays  Vith  his  heavy  fiah  aa  uccanca 
requires, — now  giving  her  entire  freedom  to  swioi  nwity  if  dv 
can,  and  now  preventing  her  from  sinking  or  tumbling  about, 
by  a  sustained  pull  which  keeps  her  on  the  surfaee.  The  pupib 
may  be  seen  floundering  or  floating  at  the  end  of  their  line.  <* 
striking  out,  so  that  the  teacher  bus  to  follow  along  the  margiB, 
like  an  angler  pulk-d  over  the  rocks  by  a  stout  salmon,  il 
this  stage  the  pole  and  lino  are  pretty  nearly  done  with,  and 
the  learner  is  able  to  keep  within  snuff  of  the  air. 

It  is  a  remarkable  sight  when  the  maat(>r  is  followed  by  ten 
or  twenty  pupils,  his  pole  reminding  one  of  the  magnet  which 
brings  swans  or  fishes  to  the  liread  in  a  luiain  of  water,  in  tbc 
old-fashioned  toy  which  astuuisties  children.  The  second  pupil 
has  a  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  firet,  and  swims  with  At 
other  throe  limbs ;  the  thu-d  ou  the  shoulder  of  the  Beoonil ; 
and  BO  on^ — looking  like  a  shual  of  mermaids.  When  to 
thoroughly  at  case  as  to  amuse  themselves  for  a  loan  tinw 
in  the  water,  the  ladies  sometimes  grow  hungry  ;  and  then  it 
seen  another  remarkable  sight — not  quite  so  pretty.  Th«y 
rush  fr'im  tho  tiath  to  a  confcwt toner's  shop  which  ojicns  upcia 
it,  and  may  t>o  seen  presently  swimming  with  one  hand,  and 
with  the  otiier  eating  their  lunch,  completely  at  eaae. 

As  for  the  (juality  of  the  water  in  those  baths  on  the  Sdm^ 
it  is  not  commendable,  certainly ;  but  the  most  disagrowoUi 
otijootB  are  kept  out  of  sight  by  a  netting  carried  down  uutaiiil 
thei)ath»  to  tho  bottom.  Many  a  pupil  may  feel  gratcfi  J  furtlMt 
netting,  especially  on  occasion  of  his  first  suecessfid  attempt  to 
dive,  when  he  has  not  quite  a»]uircd  the  art  of  coming  up  ttga(& 
Tho  stream  flows  strongly  through  tho  bath  ;  and  it  is  well  for 
him  if  he  finds  himself  brought  up  against  the  netting,  inst«Hl 
of  rolled  off  towards  the  sea.  As  fur  the  purity  and  fragrwM* 
o/"  tMe  water,  what  doca  the  s^icctaclo  of  tho  neighbouring 
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wadMrwomen  lead  one  to  expect  1  There  they  are,  leaning 
over  the  gunwale,  all  round  a  laige  boat,  rinsing  and  beating 
the  linen,  close  by  the  outlet  of  a  sewer  full  of  stinking  mud. 

The  baths  are  not  so  bad  as  this,  and  the  swimmers  have  the 
comfort  of  knowing  that  their  bodies  will  come  out  of  cleaner 
water  than  their  linen. 

After  learning  the  art  in  firesh  water,  it  is  mighty  easy  to 
swim  in  the  sea,  from  the  density  of  the  water,  and  scarcely 
possible  to  sink.  A  woman  who  knows  how  to  float  is  safe  for 
many  hours  in  the  sea,  as  far  as  keeping  on  the  surface  is  con- 
cerned. Among  breakers  or  sharks,  or  iu  extreme  cold,  the  peril 
is  not  of  drowning  simply.  The  simple  peril  of  drowning  might 
be  reduced  to  something  very  small,  if  everybody  could  swim. 

These  particulars  of  the  Paris  school  may  afford  some  guid- 
ance as  to  how  to  set  about  getting  women  and  children  taught 
what  they  all  ought  to  know.  It  does  not  follow  that  we  must 
have  swimming-masters  in  England.  The  art  is  taught  all  along 
the  rivers  of  Germany,  and  invariably  by  women  in  the  women's 
baths.  In  that  case  the  dress  is  less  elaborate,  and  there  is 
more  freedom  and  simplicity  in  the  practice. 

I  am  informed  that  there  are  now  Englishwomen  enough 
learning  to  swim  to  have  given  occasion  to  an  established 
method  of  teaching  novices  at  the  baths  in  St.  Marylebone, 
where  one  of  the  three  baths  is  appropriated  to  women,  for  one 
day  in  every  week,  from  April  to  October.  The  j)upil  wears  an 
India-rubber  waist-belt,  inflated  completely  on  the  first  occasion, 
and  less  and  less  inflated  as  the  novice  learns  to  support  herself 
in  the  water.  She  walks  into  the  water  with  her  hands  placed, 
as  she  will  be  instructed,  in  readiness  for  striking  out  as  soon 
as  afloat  When  the  water  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  belt,  she 
throws  herself  gently  forward  on  the  surface,  practising  the 
instructions  of  her  teacher  as  to  the  action. 

It  is  said  tliat,  by  the  help  of  this  belt,  and  a  knowledge  of 
what  the  action  of  the  limbs  ought  to  be,  women  and  children 
caA  learn  to  swim  without  a  teacher.  However  this  may  be, 
there  is  usually,  we  may  hope,  some  relative  who  can  swim,  and 
who  can  give  courage  and  confidence  by  his  or  her  presence,  as 
well  as  instruction.  I  should  not  like  anv  relative  of  mine 
to  go  alone  to  any  retired  place  to  try  to  swim,  confiding 
in  the  belt.  There  was  a  time  when  peo])lo  confided  iu  C0Tk», 
till  tome  deaths  occurred  by  the  corks  slipping   or  in  sorcvvi 
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way  failing.  The  best  way  in  this,  as  in  every  other  art,  i^ 
in  my  opinion,  to  get  well  taught  in  the  first  instanoe,  at 
establishments  properly  fitted  for  the  purpose.  A  due  demand 
will  presently  create  a  supply  of  such  schools.  The  well-taug^ 
may  then  teach  others,  in  ponds,  rivers,  the  sea,  or  where  thef 
like.  A  single  death  by  drowning  of  a  woman  trying  to  swia 
would  stop  the  process  all  over  England  at  this  stage  of  tht 
enterprise.  Let  us  have  everything  safe  at  first, — aplenty  rf 
good  help  within  reach  of  beginners,  and  the  next  generatioB 
will  take  care  of  themselves. 


CHAPTER    III 

FOLLIES  IN  FOOD. 


Ix  the  last  generation,  a  family  of  five  brothers  and  sisten 
were  left,  by  the  death  of  their  widowed  mother,  to  choose  thdr 
way  of  life  for  themselves,  at  ages  varying  from  fifteen  to  two- 
and- twenty.  They  made  a  wise  choice,  which  was  acquiesced  in 
by  the  guardians  of  the  younger  ones.  They  had  no  marked 
disease, — any  one  of  them  :  but  they  were  of  a  strumous  conr 
stitution,  their  physicians  admitted ; — not  scrofulous,  but  tending 
towards  it.  They  resolved  to  devote  five  years  to  the  establish- 
ment of  their  health,  which  they  considered  would  be  a  good 
economy  of  time,  if  those  years  could  give  vigour  to  all  that 
followed.  There  was  no  difficulty  about  money ;  so  they  took 
an  airy  country-house  on  a  gravelly  soil ;  bought  horses  for  the 
five  and  two  grooms,  and  devised  a  side-saddle  for  the  girii^ 
which  would  enable  the  rider  to  take  either  side  of  the  horse  at 
pleasure,— a  point  of  some  importance  for  girls  stUl  growing 
who  were  to  spend  so  much  time  on  horseback.  They  were  in 
the  open  air  whenever  the  weather  would  possibly  admit  of  ii^ 
varying  their  exercises  in  every  imaginable  way.  They  lived 
on  generous  diet, — ^beef  and  mutton  in  plenty,  and  good  ale  or 
porter,  and,  by  the  medical  advice  of  the  day,  port  wine.  At 
the  end  of  the  five  years  they  were  as  fine  a  set  of  young  people 
as  could  be  seen,  without  a  trace  of  disease  or  weakness,  sound 
in  body  and  mind. 
Another  fanuly  in  a  lower  raiik  of  Aiie  \obX.  \Xi«vi  ^\iki^T  ^V^s^ 
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I  tiMj  were  abont  tho  mme  ngp,     They  had  had  warning  ;  fur  a 

r  bnitlur  bad  died  of  eoiao  form  of  scrofula,  and  tlicir  father,  wlio 

had  been  bir  from  tcm[ienttu,  died  consumptive  :  l>iit  thny  bad 

no  idrat  of  health  being  a  matter  of  choice  or  of  duty  in  any 

■ay.     Thoy  expected  "  Providence"  to  eettlo  all  that  for  them  ; 

od  tli«  consequence  was,  that  tho  old  mother  saw  oue  after 

■aother  dmp  from  her  side,  after  long  periods  of  dieenee.     It  is 

not  DeocHsuy  to  dwell  ou  the  particulars.     Unbappiiy,  we  have 

I    iH  vitncseed   the  fate   of  BCrofulouB  Gimiliea,  where  ignor&uce 

1  lod  nuBmanagcDiont  aggravated  the  misery  to  this  utmost,     It 

L  ii  enough  tu  say  that  the  young  meu  exposed  thenmelvea  to 

t  and   draughts   without  any    precautions;  that   it   never 

iBtered  their  liea<la  to  unload  their  skins  (Ijcyond  their  face 

t  hands)  of  tho  salts  accunudatod  on  the  skins  of  wurking- 

1  from  day  to  day  ;  and  that  their  meals  were  like  those  of 

ir  ueighliouni, — hot  cakes,  swimming  in  butter,  liir  bi-eakfast 

;  and  at  dinner  and  Eupper  tho  everlasting  favourite, — 

ta'pu^  :"  no  game  pie,  uor  anything  like  it ;  but  two  tlitck, 

J  sU.bB  of  {taste,  with  fniit  clapped  in  between  them ;  or, 

9 ftnlt  ootdd  not  be  had,  fresh  or  preserved,  treacle  in  its  place. 

«  an  districts  in  Engiuud  where  whole  famiUes  of  working- 

1  and  a|ipreutice8  are  seen  daily  dining  on  such  an  abomi- 

"e  mess  as  this,  and  rarely  touching  or  deairing  meat.     It  is 

Bjut  such  neighbourhoods  that  there  arc  supicrstitionB  against 

L   infant's   anna  must   not  be   washed  before   six 

tatfac,  or  it  would  turn  out  a  thief,  and  the  parents  "would 

t  Ifke  that :"  and  the  parents  themselves  are  scandalised  at 

e  vety  mention  of  such  rashness  as  washing  the  feet.     If  the 

'Jurtor  advises  a  patient  to  put  her  feet  in  hot  water  for  a  cold, 

be  is  lohl  that  she  has  not  let  water  touch  her  feet  for  thirty 

itars,  mad  never  will ;  and  that  she  once  had  a  daughter  who 

Tiiigbt  to  have  been  living  now,  but  she  was  once  advised  to  put 

her  feet  in  hot  water,  and  she  died  ; — not  in  the  same  year,  it 

1%  troe  :    but  who  can  tell  whether  she  might  not  have  been 

living  now,  if  she  had  done  like  her  mother !     Living  in  a  statd 

of  aociMy  like  this,  nod  knowing  nothing  of  the  art  of  health, 

the  predisposed  latnily  droo(>cd  and  died,  or  are  lingering  on  in 

a  disease. 

Tbeoe  are  btdications  worth  attending  to,  while  the  Regmtrwc- 
il'*  SefK'rt  telle  iw  that  twetiiy  iu  a   bimdred   ot  ftie 
W^^glaad,  in  1807,  Hoi-e  frooi  "  constitutVfjuaV  diaeafie" 
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by  far  tLo  liLrgest  proportion  being  from  Bonio  (orra  of  scrofiiloai 
affection,  nnd  esiHtcJiJly  conBumptiou.      No  less  than   £8,330 

s  died  of  i»nBUmptioa  Ju  England  in  1857.     But  ilotiUt 
the  mimlwr  died  of  diBoaaes  for  which  want  of  cleanlineta  aitil 
d  diot  are  mainly  answerable.     Ab  to  personal  cloanliuen, 
mly  Bay  one  thing  ;— -that  very  few  perBons  Bcem  to  bt 
'en  after  ail  that  the  CombeB  have  written,  wliat  lie 

I  oonscqucncoB  are  of  the  ekiii  not  being  thoroughlj 
waahed  and  nibbed  ereiy  day.  It  is  not  euongh  to  say  or  sup- 
pose UiM  people  feel  refreshed  and  invigorated  by  balbing ;  fbl 
mere  bathing — a  mere  plunge  into  the  Serpentine,  or  tho  gti^ 
or  any  other  bath — does  not  answer  the  puqioae  of  thorongb 
ablution.  We  ought  to  know  tlie  (n-oceKa  by  which  dittaa 
follows  a  loaded  skin.  It  is  simply  that  the  bkin  ought  to  cany 
off  scvcrnJ  pounds  a  day  of  the  woBte  of  the  liody  :  and  if  it  k 
BO  choked  OS  to  be  unable  to  do  this,  tho  work  is  thrown  upoB 
the  interior  organs,  which  have  quite  cuoMgh  work  of  their  om 
to  do.  Hence  come  internal  inflammations,  disorders,  mi 
decay.  The  iutruductiuu  of  Bteam  ought  to  have  lessened  tnor 
tality  from  this  cause  more  than  it  has  ;  but  the  perception  of 
this  advantage  of  tho  steam-engine  ia  spreading.  Many  yean 
ago,  some  mill-owners  and  mining  projirietors  gave  the  heiMfil 
of  the  warm  water  of  their  engines  to  their  work-people,  1;^ 
carrying  it  into  a  mnge  of  washmg-sbeds  and  baths,  la  Con- 
wnll  it  seems  to  be  a  regular  practice  for  the  minen  to  wash  ia 
this  way  on  leaving  their  work  every  afternoon.  Let  ua  hop* 
that  it  is  a  more  ihorough  washing  than  is  described  in  tto 
Ke)>orU  of  Uie  Inspector  of  Mines  in  oortAin  coal  districts,  wbm 
tho  men,  duly  sliaven  and  proper  in  appearance  on  Sundays 
are  wearing  their  clean  shirts  over  okins  ii^raineil  with  «I 
months'  coa]-du«t.  Iiiflammatoty  and  oholeniio  diseaDes  nuk* 
prodigious  havoc  among  an  unwashed  population. 

Taking  society  all  round,  Lowcver,  it  Hppcara  that  more  yovaig 
people  are  killed  by  mistakes  about  fond  Uinn  about  luiytbiof 
else  except  air.  The  mlstakcB  about  foud  aro  so  various,  M 
opposite,  that  while  we  are  ashamed  of  our  ignorance,  we  m^ 
hope  for  a  groat  saving  of  life  when  wu  grow  wiser.  "  Doctor," 
said  ail  American  clergyman  to  the  family  physician  who  wai 
nttitnding  the  mother,  "do  look  at  that  girl's  tongue."  "0, 
father,  I  am  veiy  well,"  Buod  Uie  yuung  Wly ;  "  ns  well  as  I 
'n'iirs  aia."     JJut  tho  doctor  louVud  at  tUu^uu^vQjUulubaorved 
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that  it  was  just  as  white  as  every  young  person's  tongue  he 
looked  at     "  They  are  all  ahke,"  said  he.     "Why?"     "Why, 
people  must  have  more  or  less  fever  while  they  eat  as  yoimg 
people  eat  here  ;  and  without  proper  exercise  too."     He  criti- 
ciaed  the  American  diet ;  which  it  is  not  oiur  business  to  do 
while  we  have  so  much  to  correct  in  om:  own.     The  young 
people  in  both  countries  suffer  and  die  in  much  the  same  way ; — 
the  Americans  more  and  the  English  less ;.  but  both  very  unne- 
cessarily.    The  mistake  is  the  same,  whether  the  diet  be  the 
same  or  different. 

The  mortality  detailed  by  Dr.  Farr  relates,  we  must  remem- 
ber, to  all  classea  When  we  read  of  errors  in  diet,  we  usually 
think  of  the  tables  of  the  rich,  as  we  imagine  them,  and  sup- 
pose that  luxurious  people  are  over-fed.  In  the  first  place,  this 
i^pears  to  be  a  mistake,  by  the  testimony  of  physicians  ;  and 
in  the  next,  if  it  were  true,  we  need  not  dwell  upon  it,  because 
the  rich  and  luxurious  must  always  be  the  smallest  class  of  the 
English  or  any  other  people.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  wise  modem 
physicians  have  been  heard  to  declare  that  English  ladies  are 
not,  generally  speaking,  sufficiently  well  fed.  They  take  enough 
in  bulk,  j)erhaps,  but  not  nutritious  and  reparative  food.  They 
would  be  more  robust  and  less  nervous  if  they  lived  rather 
more  as  ladies  did  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  consuming  more 
beef  and  manchet  and  (if  earned  by  strong  exercise,  not  other- 
wise) good  ale.  As  for  the  late  dinners  which  wo  are  all  so 
shocked  at,  they  had  better  be  called  suppers.  If  the  gentle- 
men do  not  take  a  substantial  luncheon  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  they  ought ;  and  the  ladies  do.  They  in  fact  dine  with 
the  children  at  one  or  two  o'clock.  The  leg  of  mutton  or  cold 
beef  then  is  their  real  dinner.  They  have  tea  at  five  or  six, 
with  or  without  the  children  ;  and  then,  if  they  choose  to  call 
the  eight  o'clock  meal  dinner,  they  can  ;  but  it  in  fact  answers 
to  the  supper  of  old  days.  A  few  spoonfuls  of  soup,  a  wing  of 
fowl  or  game,  a  plate  of  jelly  or  cream,  and  ice  and  fruit  after- 
wards, may  be  all  very  pretty,  but  it  bears  no  comparison  as  a 
dinner  to  the  mutton  and  pudding  at  two  o'clock.  Many  gen- 
tlemen do  make  their  real  dinner  at  the  nominal  time ;  and 
hence  the  great  amount  of  disease  among  professional  men  and 
the  rich  merchant  class  in  London.  Now  it  is  the  stomach 
that  gives  way,  and  now  it  is  the  nerves.  ParalysiH  \luoAl& 
down  one,  cboleraio  disease  carries  off  another,  and  Ay&i^^vsw 


makes  life  a  long  Diisery  to  a  tliird  ;  and  who  can  wondc 
tlmt  c]a£8  of  gCDtlemen  brenkfast  early  (if  men  of  biu 
nay  way),  and  work  their  brains  all  day,  without  ADothcr  p 
raeftl,  or  ]>erhapB  any  food  nt  all,  for  twelve  liouni  I     Tlia  ^ 
penditure  of  alimentary  material  may  be  groat  in  tlic  kito 
cif  tho  rich — as  in  the  making  of  the  famous  white  soup  in  I 
Queen's  kitchen — but  the  liigher  classes  are  not  in  this  o 
over-fed. 

Tlie  next  elu^s  is  nearer  to  reoBon  in  its  ostensible  [i 
than  perhaps  any  other  in  the  country.     Three  meuls  a 
with  a  small  interlude,  and  at  nearly  reasonable  times,  a 
prumiae  well ;  and  if  one  sort  of  citizen  is  better  nourid 
ihaii  another,  it  is  probably  the  ordinary  man  of  businets 
town  and  country,  who  likea  hie  joint  and  pudding  at  d 
and  tho  loaf  of  good  home-made  bread,  with  country  b 
ftnd  eggs,  at  breakfast  and  tea.     Yet  there  ore  drawbacks  fa 
The  wife  is  not  oom]»l8Ccnt  about  her  table,  and  her  daug) 
do  not  eat  as  girls  should  ;  and  her  sons  at  times  lonk  c 
The  fault  here  is,  not  in  the  theory,  not  in  the  hours,  r 
the   tradesmen   who  supply   the  house,  but   in  I 
Without  inourring  the  reproach  of  gi-umbling  at  oi 
of  the  world,  or  Baying  that  "  tho  former  times  were  better  tl 
these,"  one  may  state  the  plain  fact,  that  the  custom  o 
country  used  to  be  for  tho  housewives  of  all  ranks  to  be  r 
sible  for  tlie  table  at  home,  and  to  claim  that  respaiiaibilit^ 
a  matter  of  right — as  u  point  of  honour  as  well  as  of  duly, 
declare  this  is  to  say  that  the  case  is  otherwise  now. 

A  new  saying  has  receutly  obtained  a  wide  circula 
"  That  yon  should  discharge  your  cook  for  no  offenco  si 
murder."     Scud  her  away,  und  you  will  never  have  anotl] 
for  two  real  cooks  in  a  lifetime  are  more  than  ai 
right  to  expect,     Why  are  there  so  few  cooks  1     Sbnply  Iw 
the  demand  fyr  thcni  has  declined.     So  it  is,  in  tho  very  f 
the  new  saying.     Cooks  are  wanted  mure  than  e^ 
good  ones,  because  housewives  do  not  know  how  to  set  a 
ro(|uiring  high  qualities  in  a.  cook,  and  are  accustomed  t 
up  wilh  what  they  van  get,   or  to  hire  on  blind  sjiwiulat 
Middle-class   housowives  in    England   cannot  cook,   gcnor 
sjieaking  ;  and,  moreover,   they  do  not  know  what  to  ri 
trhat  tv  order,  and  Itow  far  to  superintend.     Their  mothi 
aot  teaab  them  ;  we  have  no  bcUooIk  fot  l\ia^m^^  4 
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■Its  ;  Hid  tow  should  they  know  any  more  of  houaewifeiy  than 
"f  Uw,  physic,  or  divinity  (  If  the  truth  were  known,  this  is 
n.'  «f  tho  depressing  iufluencos  which  bear  down  t!ie  sinrit  aud 
;■  illh  of  the  tnaidenhood  of  Engkod.  Thoueaiide  of  girls  ore 
(Jiiofttliy  vonsciuus  of  ignorunte  which  is,  and  onght  to  In?, 
irpirded  as  a  diugraCQ  ;  and,  when  intending  to  inarry,  a  heavy 
waght  of  cnre  sits  at  the  heart  {h>m  the  sense  of  the  chances 
igainsl  iht-ir  being  able  to  make  tlioir  husbands'  home  comfort- 
oliie.  and  the  sc^ne  of  complacency  that  the  home  of  every  good 
«ife  thould  tie.  After  marriage  it  is  worse.  If  the  deficieney 
is  rejKiired,  it  is  through  severe  humiliation  on  the  one  part, 
^il  great  forbearance  on  the  other ;  and  the  cases  are  few  in 
»bich  it  call  be  thoroughly  repaired. 

Wluit  IB  to  be  dune  1  for  cooking  does  not  come  by  nature, 
niir  even  ordering  a  table  by  observation.  The  art  must  bo 
latrnod,  like  other  arts,  by  proper  instruction.  We  want,  and 
^f  muBt  have,  schook  of  doroestic  raanngement,  now  that  every 
liiime  is  not  snoh  a  schooL  Mothers  can,  at  least,  teach  tbelr 
dAii^htera  to  know  one  sort  of  meat  from  another,  and  one  joint 
hm  anntiier,  and,  in  a  rougher  or  more  thorough  way,  what  to 
[inier  iu  the  every-day  course  and  for  guests.  Thus  much,  then, 
"ery  girl  should  know,  from  childhood  upwards.  A  little 
psrtice  of  obuervation  in  the  markelti  would  soon  teach  a 
■  nllmg  learner  to  distinguisli  prime  articles  from  inferior  kinds, 
I  Md  to  know  what  tiah,  Seuh,  fowl,  and  tiniits  are  in  season 
r  nontli  in  the  year.  Wo  have  seen  ladies  buying  pork 
r  a  sweltering  summer  sun,  and  inquiring  for  geese  in 
f  nnd  July,  and  taking  up  with  skinny  rabbits  in  May, 
I  iMtlng  the  season  of  mackerel,  herrings,  salmon,  and  idl 

t  of  fish  ]n38  over  unused. 
ErOTybody  is  glad  to  hear  of  the  introduction  of  cookery 
into  Inilttstrial  schools,  here  and  there.  But  much  more  thiui 
this  ia  wanted  :  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  well- 
i{iudili«d  oooks  woidd  open  schoois  in  London  and  all  our  hirge 
towns  for  tlie  uistruction  of  ladies  and  housekeepchs,  they 
Would  meet  with  signal  success.  It  is  probably  true  that 
,  every  little  girl  ia  fond  of  the  household  arts,  and 
D  cooking,  especiidly  ;  and  it  ia  certainly  ti'ue  that  a 
g  of  young  ladies,  marrieil  and  single,  would  p.\n  a\\ 
f<W»  worth  to  be  as  ranch  at  home  at  the  head  of  ftvcKr 
r«r  thtrir  gnuidmothors    wcra      Till    tb'is    ue-K-oU 
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braneli  of  fomale  education  is  plai«il  within  reach  of  tlie  whole 
sex,  there  will  lie  sicknetia  and  mortality,  ns  vol!  ns  wnete  of 
the  luitional  reaourues,  fritiD  the  whole  of  society  lieiog  at  ttw 
[neruy  of  its  cooka — not  a  teutb  ^mrt  of  whom  arc  worthy  of 
the  honouriLble  name. 

How  is  it  in  that  cltuui  iu  nhiult  every  wife  is  the  hnixseUdd 
cook,  or  at  leaat  the  direutress  nt  the  kitchen  }  How  do  th« 
nflairs  of  tho  table  prosper  in  that  substantial  class  wl 
includes  our  farmers,  country  sbojikeepers,  and  euperitv 
artiaana  1  Wo  are  sorry  to  euy — but  physicians  and  tmitt 
men  will  testify  to  the  fact — that  the  mortnlity  of  the  cnuntiy 
is  inereaaed  by  tho  habit  of  ovur-eatlng  which  exista  bl 
thoiisatida  of  houBeholds  of  this  order.  Not  in  all ;  mid  giwt 
hottour  is  duo  to  those  who  adopt  a  sonsiblQ  diet,  because  it '» 
apt  to  bo  stigmatised  as  meannexs  ;  but,  as  a  generul  faut,  th* 
habit  of  over-eating  destroys  health  and  hfe  to  a  ^evooi 
amuimt  iit  that  order  of  citizens  iii  which  a  gross  table  it 
reganled  as  a  liberal  and  kindly  mode  of  living.  As  to  tli» 
true  iMd  English  farmhouse,  there  is  no  better  picture  ut  lb 
habits  as  to  meals  aud  hospitality  than  one  givoa  fay 
Mr.  Howitt,  in  (if  we  rememl>cr  right)  his  "  Riirul  Life  in 
Euglaiid."  The  <|uantity  on  the  table  at  one  time,  the  per 
petual  arrivals  of  more,  the  constant  succession  of  meals  ilA 
day,  and  tho  urgent  peiDuasions  to  guests  to  cat,  and  rcproadM 
fur  nut  eating  enougli,  are  just  like  the  experience  of  towi» 
people  who  some  time  in  their  livea  were  suddenly  introducsd  < 
intJ>  rumi  auciety.  The  ordinary  mode  of  life  on  a  Yorkahii* 
gnuing  iiinn  is  abundantly  surprising  to  persons  who  hftvt 
doubted  about  taking  luncheon  while  eating  three  meals  a  day. 
Mistress  and  maid  are  stirring  eai'ly  to  make  the  pr-rridga  br 
the  household,  breakfast  being  at  seven.  The  vast  bowb  of 
porridge  and  quarts  of  milk  lieiug  dispatched,  there  is  liare  tirna 
for  the  chambei^work  before  luucb  hns  to  be  sent  out  to  tlH 
fields — huge  baskets  of  bread,  oat-cuke,  and  obeese,  with  bottks 
of  Iwor.  This  is  from  halfpast  nine  to  ten.  At  twelve  diniNr 
smokes  on  the  long  bonnl — gieat  pieces  of  pork,  heiofi  i 
mutton,  or  all  three ;  or  vast  pies  and  puddings,  ami  chen^v 
and  riciMuilk,  and  ale  ;  and  the  biMtrd  is  pretty  well  cleared  ii 
half  an  hour.  At  three,  the  baskets  go  again  into  tho  fl«hi 
with  the  utteraoon  luncli — bread,  cheese,  aud  beer  as  bclbrSi 
At  tiro  all  assemble  fur  tea^  wliicb  \a  \>un'\4%'B  «wi  milk,  a 
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breakfast  At  eight,  there  is  supper — cold  meat,  hot  potatoes, 
oat-cake,  and  cheese.  By  that  time  the  women  have  done 
oooklng  for  the  day,  and,  the  board  being  cleared,  they  sit  down 
to  mend  stockings ;  the  farmer  reads  the  newspaper  at  his  own 
round  table,  with  his  own  candle ;  and  the  men  nudge  each 
other  to  keep  awake,  or  nod  forwards,  or  join  to  prick  or  pinch 
or  punch  any  particularly  sleepy  sinner,  till  nine  o'clock  strikes, 
and  they  slink  off  to  bed.  However  strong  the  exercise  taken 
by  such  a  household,  it  is  still  subject  to  fever,  liver  complaints, 
diarrhcea,  and  rheumatism,  besides  that  torpidity  of  brain  which 
is  in  itself  a  preparation  for  disease.  The  strongest  and  most 
active  brains  resist  disease  the  best  and  the  longest.  Not  the 
overwrought  brains,  be  it  observed,  but  the  most  generally 
exercised,  which  keep  up  the  highest  vitality  over  the  widest 
range  of  human  powers.  One  does  not  look  for  this  kind  of 
brain  among  rustics  who  eat  five  or  six  meals  a  day,  and  know 
and  care  nothing  about  the  world  outside  the  farm  fences. 

But  the  small  shopkeepers  in  towns  are  a  very  different  class, 
from  whom  a  higher  intelligence  might  be  expected  :  yet  they 
are  apt  to  eat  twice  as  much  as  is  good  for  them.  Observe  the 
master  or  mistress  of  the  household  at  market.  What  a 
quantity  of  prime  fish  is  bought !  what  ducks,  geese,  and 
turkeys,  besides  joints,  and  odds  and  ends  of  daiuties  !  What 
peas  and  asparagus  and  seakale !  What  vast  cheeses,  and 
cream-cheeses,  and  curds,  and  gallons  of  fruit,  and  mounds  of 
butter !     But,  to  come  to  particulars,  here  is  an  illustration. 

A  friend  of  mine — a  surgeon's  wife — was  informed  one  day 
about  noon  that  a  patient  desired  to  see  her  in  the  waiting- 
room.  She  answered  this  odd  request  by  going  there,  when 
she  found  two  persons  in  great  alann,  and  distressed  that  the 
surgeon  was  not  expected  home  for  two  hours.  The  wife  of  a 
small  shopkeeper  was  ill,  and  a  friend  had  come  with  her,  in 
hope  of  obtaining  immediate  relief.  They  could  not  exi)lain 
what  was  the  matter,  but  would  be  glad  of  any  advice.  The 
poor  woman  said  she  felt  so  miserable  she  did  not  know  wliat 
to  do,  and  her  throat  was  quite  unlike  in  shape  to  its  usual 
state ;  and  she  could  scarcely  breathe,  and  had  such  an  oppres- 
tioiiy  Ac  The  lady  saw  immediately  that  it  was  a  case  of 
violent  indigestion.  She  said  that  it  was  not  her  practice  to 
preKribe  for  her  husband's  patients,  but  she  could  rccommexiOL 
a  ample  medicine  for  relieving  the  immediate  oppressiou,  Vi\ik\i 
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wuuU  pass  tlio  time  till  medical  advic*  could  l>e  had.  Wliat 
slie  hbunl  uf  thu  eAtiiig  of  that  dftj  and  the  jirccoding  aitouinhed 
her ;  but  iu  the  eveniug  her  husband  said  slie  had  not  told  him 
nearly  all  that  had  gone  down  the  woman's  throat,  which  wna,  u 
nearly  aa  I  can  rcnieiuber,  this — perhaps  more,  certiiinly  nut  \eu. 
There  waa  a  large  fine  Bahuon  in  the  caae — a  yruseut.  A 
friend  came  to  pass  the  day,  and  the  salmon  was  cooked  tot 
dinner,  superseding  a  buUock'H  heart  stuffed  with  onions.  There 
wua  a  pie,  and  there  were  pudding,  and  other  things  at  dinner ; 
but  the  great  sulmop  waa  the  main  feature.  At  tea,  bI  fiw, 
there  were  hot  buttered  cakes  and  butlcrw)  toaitt,  and  tk« 
lieurt  Btulied  with  onions,  and  sweet  cake,  of  comae  :  and  tt 
eight  there  woa  supper,  viz.,  fried  suIcb  and  potatoes,  an  ftp]^ 
pie  aud  custard,  cheese  and  jiorter.  At  breakfast  next  moraing 
the  salmon  waa  proceeded  with  ;  and  the  patient  had  partaken 
plentifrdly  of  it,  and  had  also  fortified  herself  with  lunch  liefuw 
going  to  the  doctor.  Jf,  as  we  are  assured,  this  is  only  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  diet  of  thoiiBonds  of  faniilie«  in  England,  it  u 
no  wonder  that  we  suffer  under  that  dreary  collection  of  discnsts 
that  Adam  saw  going  into  hospital,  by  dismal  antici|iatioD,  l> 
related  in  Paradise  Lost.  If  we  set  against  these  the  oontl- 
(jneuces  of  under-feeding,  we  may  see  how  far  we  are  fhim 
wisdom.  On  the  subject  of  deficient  food  we  will  not  enter. 
Nobody  needs  uouviueing  of  the  horrors  of  it.  The  practical 
question  is,  whether  any  means  can  be  found  of  saving  the  IItrs 
of  young  people  who  have  been  brought  up  to  over-loii4r*h«r 
stomachs  (under  tiie  idea  of  fostering  their  strength  and  U*ing 
generously)  that  there  may  be  the  more  fi>od  left  in  the  market 
for  thuae  who  now  have  not  enough.  There  are  a  few  plncM 
witbiu  the  United  Kingdom  where  instruction  is  given  io 
regftrd  to  the  constitution  and  'mauagenient  of  the  huiuaii 
fnuue.  If  there  wore  schools  enough  to  teat.'h  the  girls  of  tlM 
middle  classes  the  loading  truths  about  diet,  in  relation  to 
health,  the  next  gencratioa  would  be  happier  than  the  liat. 
The  well-to-do  would  have  better  health — quiet  nis^ts,  eMj 
aud  cheerful  days,  freedom  irom  n^htmare  and  indigestion,  ft 
longer  life  and  a  merrier  one  than  now  :  and  the  poor  pM^ll 
below  l.heni  woidd  hare  a  better  chance  of  keeping  body  snd 
ttuul  together,  and  being  in  an  aniiable  mood  towards  Uod  and 
nuui.  Van  one  not  imagine  the  suiplus  left  over  by  a  wiM 
gonentiuti  uf  fanners  and  sliojiVee^r*  r^tcwV  ovA  in  the  wilder- 
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11688  for  the  poor  ?  For  it  should  be  remembered  that  food  of 
all  kinds  is  one  of  the  commodities  which  is,  at  each  particular 
time,  limited  in  quantity ;  so  that  to  waste  it  is  to  deprive 
somebody.  If  this  were  fairly  understood  by  those  who  eat 
meat  three  times  a  day,  more  persons  would  have  it  once. 

One  practical  point,  which  would  assist  the  due  feeding  of 
the  under-fed,  need  not  wait  for  a  general  advance  in  education. 
To  enable  the  poorer  classes  to  turn  food  to  the  best  account  is 
much  the  same  thing  as  putting  more  within  their  reach ;  and 
this  could  easily  be  done.  It  actually  is  done  in  a  few  places 
where  cooking  is  taught  on  system  in  industrial  schools ;  and 
there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  there  should  not  be  schools  of 
cookery  for  poor  children,  as  well  as  for  young  ladies  in  London, 
and  for  soldiers  in  the  camp.  Why  should  we  not  all  learn  to 
cook  1  We  have  cookery-books  for  the  great,  and  also  for  the 
million  ;  but  cookery-books  are  of  little  value  till  there  is  some 
aptitude  at  the  practice.  Let  half  a  dozen  popular  teachers 
like  Soyer  (but  who  is  like  him  !)  travel  through  the  country, 
each  with  a  portable  kitchen,  and  show  all  the  women  and  girls 
in  town  and  country  the  best  way  to  make  and  cook  the  common 
preparations  of  food  ;  and  the  benefit  will  be  equal  to  a  rise  of 
wages  to  the  labouring  man  at  once.  The  more  secret  of  the 
stew — ^now  rarely  or  never  seen  on  the  cottage  table — would  be 
as  good  as  another  shilling  a-week  in  health  and  strength.  It 
is  difficidt  to  stop  here,  on  the  verge  of  a  great  and  enticing 
subjpct ;  but  I  can  say  only  one  thing  more  now — that  there 
are  literally  thousands  of  mourning  parents  in  England  at  this 
moment,  whose  manly  young  sons  and  once  promising  daughters 
are  in  their  graves  because  their  fathers  made  mistakes  in  pro- 
viding the  family  food,  and  their  mothers  did  not  know  how  to 
set  it  before  them.  The  mind  recoils  from  such  a  statement, 
hut  it  is  true ;  and  it  ought  therefore  to  be  set  down  plainly. 
The  mind  also  recoils  from  the  statement  that  the  cholera  is  at 
Dantzic  and  at  Hamburg  ;*  and  not  altogether  absent  from 
England  ;  but  it  is  true,  and  ought  to  be  told  ;  and  with  it  the 
further  truth  that  if  every  family  in  the  kingdom  sat  down  in 
pure  air,  in  a  state  of  personal  cleanliness,  to  three  meals  a  day 
of  good  common  food,  well  cooked,  and  earned  by  fair  work  of 
body  and  mind,  the  cholera  would  be  kept  out  more  surely 
than  by  a  wall  of  brass^  or  would  Qy  over  us  like  the  ftr^l  laN^ti 
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we  hear  of,  and  go  back  to  its  hniints,  for  want  "t  some  pl»a 
whereon  to  alight.  It  will  be  some  time  liefiire  that  csn 
hn|ipon.  Meanwliile,  what  can  each  of  us  do  to  save  s'-me  of 
the  ihoTiBanda  who  aro  for  ever  drojipiug  into  well-kiiown 
pitfalls  around  the  threshold  of  adult  life? 


CHAPTER   IV. 
THE  COOK  OK  THB  DOCTOEt 


Thb  subject  of  Food  is  important  at  all  ages.  It  Ib  nlican 
vith  a  Hhock  of  surprise  and  x>aiu  that  we  read,  in  the  Kegiatnu'i 
Reports,  and  in  the  accounts  of  Coronera'  Inqueeta,  of  AeaXh 
from  Btarration.  Ererybodj  saya  the  same  thing  on  tvary  oe» 
sion  of  the  Icind  ; — that  there  must  have  been  great  fault  SODM' 
where,  because  the  law  of  the  loud  provides  sulieistenoe  tor 
every  person  in  it.  Lot  it  be  granted  that  deaths  from  destjtn- 
tion  of  the  necessaricB  of  hfo  arc  gratuitous  :  this  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  mortality  from  hunger.  The  numlicrof  |)ersons  who 
die  annually  from  being  under-fed  is  veiy  groat.  The  victims 
themselves  oro  nheu  unaware  of  the  fact :  imd  eo  are  their 
neigbbourv  generally.  Whatever  disease  last  lays  its  freiq) 
upon  them, — invited  by  their  low  oonditiou  of  body, — is  called 
the  cause  of  their  death ;  but  if  the  truth  were  fully  iwdcrstood, 
we  sliould  see  in  the  register,  instead  of  columns  of  entries  et 
low  fevers,  tubercular  (hscases,  and  fatal  affections  of  the  viaoei% 
one  com prehen Hive  term, — deficient  nutriment. 

If  this  kind  and  degree  of  mortality  were  owing  to  natiooal 
poverty,  or  to  social  arrangements  which  condemn  large  olaaaM 
to  destitution,  this  would  not  be  the  place  for  any  remariu  on 
the  subject.  It  would  bo  a  political  topic  of  extreme  gravity, 
which  ought  to  occupy  the  full  attention  of  QuecD.  LotJa, 
Commons,  and  the  [Kilitical  press  :  but  it  is  far  otherwise. 
Them  never  was  a  time  when  work  and  means  of  subaiBtence 
were  so  generally  diffused  in  the  Unitol  Kingdom,  as  in  the 
rnidilh  of  the  nineteentli  century.  There  is  every  reason  tQ 
Itoliere  that  there  ie  food  enough  in  the  oo«»lv^  \n  \sx^  u^ 
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health  and  strength  of  every  person  in  it :  and  it  is  only  the 
deficiency  of  our  knowledge  and  skill  in  regard  to  food  which 
causes  a  large  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  to  be  under- 
fed in  the  midst  of  abundance. 

It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  the  head  of  a  household  in  any  rank 
of  life  well  informed  as  to  the  right  kind  and  degree  of  nourish- 
ment for  any  one  person.  Hence  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
fiemiily  being  under-fed  in  the  midst  of  wealth.  This  happens 
where  the  quantity  which  goes  down  the  throat  is  considered  to 
be  the  same  thing  as  so  much  nutriment.  The  same  mistake  is 
to  be  expected  in  the  labourer's  home ;  and  it  is  found  there, 
with  the  aggravation  that  the  food  which  is  eaten,  whether  more 
or  less  nourishing  at  best,  is  in  great  part  spoiled  by  bad 
cookery.  If  it  was  thoroughly  well  known  throughout  the 
country  how  much  nourishment  everybody  ought  to  have, 
what  articles  of  food  yield  that  nourishment  best,  and  how  they 
may  be  best  prepared,  there  need  be  no  under-feeding,  from  the 
palace  to  the  labourer's  cottage.  It  is  only  within  a  short  time 
that  this  has  been  fully  understood.  The  knowledge  is  now 
being  applied  to  improve  the  diet  and  the  health  of  our 
soldiers  :  and  we  must  hope  that  the  benefit  will  extend  to  all 
other  classes. 

The  main  principle  of  the  matter  is  simply  this. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  food  we  eat  is  mere  water  and 
material  which  does  not  nomish.  What  is  nourishment  ?  What 
is  the  precise  meaning  of  it  ? 

There  are  two  kinds  of  nourishment  in  good  and  sufficient 
food ;  but  they  are  not  quite  of  equal  necessity ;  they  are  of 
very  different  proportions ;  and  the  smaller  amoimt  (by  weight) 
is  the  most  indispensable.  This  smaller  element  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  life,  as  it  goes  to  repair  that  waste  of  the  substance 
of  the  body  which  never  stops.  When  this  waste  is  not  supplied 
by  food  containing  this  element,  the  parts  perish  very  soon.  A 
person  absolutely  starved  on  a  desert  island  lives  only  a  few  days. 
I  am  acquainted  with  one  who  lived  thirty  days  under  these 
circumstances :  but  he  was  the  only  survivor  of  his  party ;  he 
was  barely  breathing  when  assistance  came ;  and  his  case  is 
considered  almost  unparalleled. 

He  and  his  comrades  had  been  set  ashore  in  a  mutiny.  He 
made  the  Freemasons*  sign  to  the  leading  mutineer,  iiivd  tViQ 
man  retarned  in  tbirtjrdaya,  landed  with  a  kettle  of  Viot  V^rand^ . 
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uud-TTiitcr  in  hia  bond,  and  found  my  fi'Jond  mlsoIcss  under  ( 
bush,  nith  the  bodies  of  bia  coniiiules  lyliig  ubout  him.  tin 
appeanujce  was  eitraordinary  ever  afterwards,  aa  if  evt'rr  fiim 
in  Ills  fitco  was  vibmtiiig  without  ceaaiug  ;  but  he  recovered  to 
Imj  a  world's  wonder,  for  having  lived  thirty  days  through  th* 
waste  of  hia  frame,  without  its  baTing  been  repaired  mare  or 
less.  Four  ditys  of  absolute  fasting  is,  I  believo,  usually  ooih 
siiJeretl  fatal.  The  element  which  repairs  Ibis  waste  is  lalkd 
the  uitrogenous  uubstAuce  of  food ;  the  other  is  called  the  at- 
Ixiniferous.  There  ought  to  be  three  times  as  much  of  tkl 
Utter  as  of  the  former  to  keop  one  ia  full  health 
may  do  without  it  for  a  ahoit  time  without  fatal  couaeqi 
beoiiuse  the  nitruguuous  portion  Bupplics  its  place  to 
citont. 

I'he  carboniferous  clement  supports  the  respiration,  keeps  ttf 
the  action  of  the  frame  by  which  the  nitrogenous  ]Mirtioii  \t 
curried  where  it  is  wanted,  causing  the  CLrculatiou  and  the 
rt-newal  of  the  blood,  and  the  power  of  each  port  of  the  bodjr  to 
do  its  work.     The  two  together  make  our  food. 

The  first  question,  tlierefore,  in  choosing  our  food  is,  wtwt 
urticles  of  diet  contain  most  of  these  two  elements,  with  tb< 
least  mixture  of  what  is  useless  ;  and  the  ncit  cousiderutioB  b, 
how  best  to  ensure  the  due  proportion  of  three  parts  of  otM  to 
one  of  tbe  other.  To  imderstand  and  apply  these  two  pieoa  cf 
knowledge  is  the  fundamental  business  of  cookery. 

Though  this  is  the  scientific  basis  of  cookery,  it  by  no  mem 
follows  that  every  wife  who  goes  to  housektteping,  and  BTO7 
girl  who  takes  a  place  as  cook,  is  expected  to  study  the  scieiitiBc 
port  of  the  matter  hcrseU!  Learned  men  have  done  it  for  bar- 
They  have  told  us  what  articles  of  food  contain  most  of  what  wt 
want,  under  the  best  conditions  for  use ;  and  tlie  treatniunt  of 
the  subject  haa  now  reached  the  practical  point  which  suits  the 
puri>oseB  of  evury-day  life.  Lists  of  good  dinners  have  beoo 
made  out,  not  only  for  hospitals,  but  for  soldiers  in  barrucki 
and  in  camp,  from  which  wc  may  team  what  mode  of  cntiug  it 
most  heiiltliful  for  active  people. 

The  useful  articles  of  diet  are  numerous,  and  the  commouest 
wo  have.  As  to  the  quantity  required,  the  prixe-fighter,  who 
requires  most,  has  thirty-six  oimces  por  day,  I)UsideE  the  inna- 
tritioiis  [wrtion  which  everylKMly  swallows  at  every  meal  For 
womtij,  twenty  oiinceB  may  suffice,  thoujjh  a  larger  allowance 
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better.     Healthy  working-men  ought  to  have  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  ounces. 

The  greatest  amount  of  nourishment  of  both  kinds  is  con- 
tained in  flour,  meat,  potatoes  and  peas ;  milk,  cheese,  rice,  and 
other  grains,  and  sugar ;   while  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  are  of 
great  value  in  their  way.     Such  are  the  materials ;  but  they 
may  be  so  treated  in  the  cooking  as  to  waste  what  is  most 
valuable,  and  preserve  what  is  of  the  least  consequence.     It  is 
possible  to  manage  the  making  of  a  stew,  so  as  to  wash  away 
the  best  qualities  of  the  meat,  and  leave  the  vegetables  hard, 
and  drain  away  the  thickening,  causiug  a  predominant  taste  of 
smoke  and  salt     When  Miss  Nightingale  and  her  assistants 
undertook  to  cook  in  the  Eastern  Hospitals,  they  made  a  pint 
of  thick  arrowroot  from  one  ounce  of  the  powder,  while  in  the 
general  kitchen  it  took  two  ounces  to  make  a  pint  of  thin  arrow- 
root.  It  was  the  proper  boihng  of  the  water  that  made  the  differ- 
ence here.     Again,  two  oiuices  of  rice  were  saved  on  every  four 
puddings  when  the  nurses  made  the  puddings.     Such  incidents 
show  that   it  is  not  enough  to  have  the  best   materials   for 
nourishment ;  they  must  be  husbanded  iu  the  preparation.     It 
seems  probable  that,  by  sensible  conduct  all  around,  everj'body 
might  command  enough  of  the  best  material  for  food  ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  wives  of  Englishmen 
know  how  to  do  justice  to  the  food  they  buy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  do  the  working-classes  of  this 
country  eat  and  drink  ]  Different  methods  prevail  in  different 
districts,  no  doubt,  and  in  different  ranks  of  labourers  ;  and,  of 
course,  one  wife  will  differ  from  another  in  household  manage- 
ment, according  to  her  training  and  her  ability  ;  but  still,  a  few 
specimens  will  throw  some  light  on  the  reasons  why  so  many 
persons  die  every  year  from  being  under-fed. 

In  some  rural  districts  the  diet  in  the  cottages  is  just  that  of 
the  Irish  before  the  famine  ;  a  diet  which  the  Irish  peasant  still 
prefers,  and  which  is  sufficient,  if  he  is  not  stinted  in  quantity. 
"What,  potatoes!"  some  reader  may  contemptuously  exclaim. 
Yes  ;  but  not  potatoes  alone.  The  secret  of  potato-diet  is 
having  milk  with  it,  that  the  one  article  may  make  up  for  the 
deficiency  in  the  other.  In  winter,  when  milk  is  not  to  be  had, 
the  practice  is  to  melt  salt  lard  in  water,  for  sauce,  or  to  have  a 
red-berring  (one  for  a  whole  family)  as  a  relish  :  and  t\\cu  iW 
food  does  not  sufSce.     This  ia  one  modQ.     Another  is,  \\\\wg  ow. 
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bread  aoA  tea,  vrith  occawonal  lard,  or  butter, 
tea  is  hot  for  breakfast,  but  cold  itt  dinner,  wlauh  is  eatcii  in 
field.  Cold  tea  at  dinner-time, — without  sugar,  or  will 
milk ;  tmd  sometimes  without  either  1  Bread  from  the 
most  likely,  with  a  trifle  of  something  to  take  off  the 
On  Sundays  aud  holidays  there  may  be  a  morsel  of  bacon  ; 
no  fresh  moat.  This  is  another  way.  Elsewhere,  the  wife  mi 
the  bread ;  hut  not  in  gooilly  loaves,  but  in  the  fom 
"  bread-cakes  :" — hot  buttered  cakes  at  breakfast ; — the  a 
cold  at  dinner ;  aud  hot  buttered  cakes  for  supjier.  This  ii 
three  days  or  so  after  the  wages  are  paid ;  and  for  the 
of  the  week  there  is  hunger — unless  debt  is  permitted  at 
shop. 

In  none  of  these  ways  coald  the  dinner  come  to  Ices  tha 
penny  a  head  :  and  it  must  usually  amonnt  to  a  good  ( 
more.  Now,  there  are  wives  who  can  set  a  good  dinner  bel 
their  households  for  a  ]ienny  a  head ;  and  for  half  as  m 
again  can  provide  a  considerable  variety  in  the  course  of 
week.  The  penny  dmnor  on  record  happened  to  he  a  1 
dumpling,  as  some  people  call  it,  w'hile  others  know  it  by 
name  of  pot-pie.  The  family  consisted  of  sii ;  and  the  < 
cost  siipeace,  affording  enough  for  everybody.  The  stick] 
piece  of  beef  was  the  meat-part,  costing  threepence.  Onii 
seasoning,  and  the  fioiir  and  lard  for  the  crust,  mads  up . 
rest  No  pioooa  of  beef  ai'o  to  be  had  ao  cheap  now  ;  but  tt 
are  plenty  of  good  materials  to  be  got  by  those  who  know  I 
to  look  for  them  ; — ox-check,  the  atioking-pieoe  of  each  eon 
meat ;  a  sheep's  head  and  pluck  ;  and  the  bits  and  odds 
ends  seen  in  the  butcher's  shop  by  housewives  who  go  ( 
enough  to  secure  such  things.  The  most  valuable  dish  i 
household  that  I  know  of,  where  there  is  nothing  to  spare, : 
stew,  which  costs  1«.  3J.,  and  affords 
working  persons,  leaving  some  over ;  viz.,  two  pounds  of  1 
(the  sticking-piece),  one  quart  of  groats,  a  pint  of  }i 
seasoning.  Surely  these  dinners  are  better  than  broad,  eva 
there  is  butter  or  cheese  with  it. 

Cheese  is,  however,  excellent  food.      It  is  all  nourishni 
and  no  waste.     Cutter  is  good  too  :  but  they  are  not  meat, 
can  never  supply  the  place  of  it.     Yet,  amidst  all  oiir 
aients,  it  doea  not  appear  that  ttie  COTa\wK^\C[o.  of  vaeat 
rtion  to  tha  ■ggggiBtaoii.     "^^ 
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himg  is  that  we  do  not  make  more  use  of  fish  than  we  do.     In 
iie  Catholic  days  of  this  country,  everybody  ate  fish ;  and  there 
teems  to  have  been  enough  for  everybody.     But  within  this 
sentiuy,  when  our  fisheries  were  languid,  and  fishing  was  a  pre- 
carious vocation,  many  tons  of  fine  fish  have  been  habitually 
buried  in  the  sands  whenever  "the  take*'  was  larger  than 
Donunon.     There  was  no  demand  for  more  than  a  small  quantity. 
The  railways  have  since  opened  up  the  markets  of  the  interior, 
BO  that  in  the  veiy  heart  of  the  island  fine  fresh  herrings  may  be 
had  in  the  season  at  from  one  to  two  score  for  a  shilling  :  yet  the 
demand  &lls  veiy  far  short  of  what  might  be  expected  of  a  people 
idiose  labouring  classes  rarely  taste  meat.     It  seems  probable 
that  the  obstacle  is  the  inability  of  the  women  to  cook    Fish  is  a 
Inxnry  when  intelligently  cooked ;  but  it  is  easy  to  spoil  it  in  the 
dressing.     Fish  which  is  overdone  has  lost  its  nutritive  quality : 
but  when  one  does  meet  with  a  woman  who  understands  when 
to  buy  mackerel,  herrings,  whitings,  and  skate,  and  how  to  treat  , 
them  when  bought,  one  sees  that  varied  and  excellent  meals 
may  be  had  at  no  greater  cost  than  mere  dry  bread. 

This  brings  us  again  to  the  point  of  how  difierent  households 
live. 

Leaving  the  rural  districts  for  a  moment,  let  us  look  into  a 
Btreet  of  one  of  the  towns  where  fine^  fresh  herrings  may  be  had 
in  season  at  three  a  penny.  In  one  small  house  in  a  court, 
where  the  family  work  together  at  a  trade,  the  women  pay  five 
shillings  and  sixpence  each  for  board  and  lodging  and  the  warmth 
of  the  fire,  candles  being  extra.  They  get  their  pay  on  Satur- 
day night,  and  pay  down  their  week's  money  on  Monday  morning, 
when  the  mother  gets  two  pecks  of  flour,  which  make  eight 
loaves,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  them  ;  and  tea  for  the  week  ; 
and  meat — liver  and  bacon,  or  cheap  pieces  to  make  stews  and 
pies  of ;  and  a  httle  lard  and  sugar.  The  bread  is  made  at 
home,  and  baked  at  the  baker's  for  a  halfpenny  a  loaf.  On 
Sundays  there  is  always  a  piece  of  meat,  baked  with  potatoes  in 
the  dish,  and  a  pudding.  There  is  never  any  milk  seen  in  the 
house,  nor  butter,  rarely  any  cheese,  and,  oddly  enough,  no  rice. 
The  family  keep  fowls,  as  they  live  in  a  yard.  In  a  street  it 
does  not  answer,  as  the  chickens  get  stolen  or  run  over  ;  but  in 
a  court  they  can  be  kept  in  the  heart  of  a  town.  But  not  an 
egg,  much  less  a  chicken,  do  the  family  ever  oat,  though  axi  e^ 
best  up  would  Berre  them  as  a  substitute  for  milk  iu  iViciT  tevL 


KjrgB  liring  n  peuny  or  twopence  a-pieco  ;   and  tliey  are  Wf    « 
valuable  to  be  indulged  hi  at  liome.      However  utrange  tUt 
BDcniB  iu  regard  b)  a  commodity  so  easily  produced,  it  is  ll« 
rensoD  aasigned  by  maoy  a  family  fur  abstaining  from  so  cxceQml 
an  article  of  food. 

While  these  good  people,  who  pay  their  way,  aiid  tm  t 
snpurior  family  in  tiieir  station,  arc  liaving  breakfast  and  U«  it 
bread  without  butter  and  tea  without  milk,  and  a  dinner  B 
twopence  or  threepence  a-head,  a  neighbour  proceeds  somewhil 
differently.  The  hiiBtmnd  is  a  workman  iu  a  factory,  the  »ifc 
kcep6  one  of  the  thousand  huckster's-ehops  in  the  t'^wit,  nl 
their  mode  of  living  ia  like  that  of  thouHouds  of  their  c1h> 
They  have  hot  rolls  and  ham  for  hreakfaat  ;  salmon  and  pen 
(ir  a  epring  goose,  or  a  Christmas  turkey  at  ditiucr ;  and  liuttcnd 
muffiua  and  beefiiteak  at  tea-  Sometimes  they  have  prime  httl- 
fiteak  three  times  iu  one  day.  They,  with  their  double  reaonnx^ 
may  keep  it  up  for  a  time  ;  but  many  of  the  shop  ouEtomcn 
cannot.  If  you  ask  where  all  those  piles  of  hot  rolls  and  muffioi 
that  you  sec  can  possibly  go  to,  you  find  that  the  lai^^ 
boaketa  come  out  empty  from  the  narrow  crowded  streets  when 
the  workmen's  families  live.  They  begin  the  week  with  stufiDg 
themselves  with  greasy  hot  bread,  at  a  ooat  which  would  Bap{^ 
dinners  of  me:it  and  vegetables ;  and  before  the  week  is  ool 
they  have  no  bread.  Look  into  the  huckaterVsltup,  and  JM 
will  see  a  workman's  wife,  or  the  man  himself,  buying  a  pomd 
of  ham.  out  of  the  very  hewt  of  the  joint,  for  a  shilling,  uii 
tea  enough  for  a  single  uup  for  himself  and  his  wife,  and  u  piadk 
of  sugar.  Day  aftt^r  day  scores  of  people  may  be  seen  buyisf 
quarter  and  hitlf-qnorter  oimees  of  tea,  morning  and  aSXvruouB, 
[utying  on  each  occasion  for  the  ahupkeeper's  time,  and  hi 
paper  and  string.  They  pay  also  for  the  sius  of  dcbton.  TIm 
huckster  pays  himself  in  his  prices  for  bad  debta,  long  credit, 
and  on  infinity  of  paper  and  string,  odd  minutes,  and  waste  is 
weighing  and  measuring  ;  and  these  heavy  fines,  as  we  may  oD 
them,  are  levied  upon  customers  who,  if  they  knew  how  to  haj 
and  dreae  their  fooal,  might  have  as  good  a  table  for  the  aunt 
money  as  health  and  enjoyment  could  rci^niro.  Instend  of  tiat 
UiinntHnt  comfort,  they  make  waste  whieh  tliey  do  not  ctijofi  i 
aware  that  a  time  of  hunger  cannot  be  far  off.  They  are  ofteB 
iiadcr-fe<i,  never  thoroughly  well  fed,  aud  lUways  in  danger  fVea 
'i?rr  wnadering  sickness.    The  hui^Vci  gc\«'\\\V)  0L\,%aulU6S  is  i 
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lie  same  way,  and  almost  foists  the  sight  of  beef-steak  and 
talinon. 

As  these  hucksters  sell  everything,  they  have  customers  for 
in  article  which  is  also  sold  all  along  the  streets,  as  often  as 
children  pass  to  and  from  school  and  work,  namely,  ''  goodies  *' 
^r  *i  sweets,"  or,  what  sensible  people  call  "  sweet  trash."  The 
iinount  of  bad  toffy,  comfits,  and  tarts  consumed  by  the  children 
of  the  working-classes,  and  of  the  very  poor,  is  beyond  the 
belief  of  all  who  have  not  attended  to  the  fact.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  in  hundreds  of  families,  where  meat  is  seldom  or 
never  seen  on  the  table,  the  mothers  are  in  the  constant  habit 
of  giving  the  children  halfpence  for  **  goodies  *'  to  an  amount 
which  would  supply  each  child  with  half  a  pound  of  good  mutton 
per  week. 

One  method,  and  perhaps  the  best,  of  reconciling  these 
vagaries,  and  establishing  a  steady  practice  of  good  diet,  woidd 
be  to  make  good  plain  cooks  of  the  women.  This  woUld  be  the 
best  method  of  economy ;  but  it  is  also  a  question  how  more 
material  may  be  obtained.  If  we  were  all  as  wise  as  wo  might 
be,  there  would  be  meat,  and  other  prime  articles  of  food, 
within  reach  of  every  laborious  man  in  the  kingdom.  It  is 
painful  to  write  of  the  inferior  parts  of  the  ox  as  the  food  of 
the  labourer,  while  the  sirloin  and  the  rump-steak  are  for  the 
squire  and  the  farmer.  In  the  primaiy  articles  of  food  it  might 
seem  that  men  of  all  ranks  sliould  be  on  an  equality.  But 
what  can  one  do  and  say  1  The  truth  is,  practically,  that  the 
labourer  rarely  sees  good  meat,  or  any  meat  but  bacon,  on  his 
table.  I  believe  and  trust  that  there  will  ere  long  be  more  meat 
produced ;  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  a  wise  economy  could  be 
introduced  into  all  classes,  by  which  no  meat  would  be  wasted, 
and  no  one  would  eat  too  much  of  it,  and  everyone  could 
understand  how  to  obtain  and  use  it,  we  might  hope  to  see  the 
leg  of  mutton,  and  loin  of  pork,  and  goodly  piece  of  boiling- 
beef^  on  the  ploughman's  and  the  mason's  table,  as  regularly  as 
in  the  houses  of  their  employers. 
Meantime,  what  can  be  done  ? 

It  is  well  known  in  certain  rural  districts  that  the  labourer's 
expenditure  usually  exceeds  his  avowed  income  :  and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  preserve  the  health  and  strength  of  cottage 
families  on  such  means  as  they  nominally  have.  SomclVim^  \f^ 
due  to  chance  earnings  or  gifts  :  but  the  main  part  of  t\ie  mxBXftrj 
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in  solved  when  we  look  at  the  game  presorvea.  Half  a  oenti^ 
agiJ,  when  the  lahourora  actually  could  not  live— 
was  not  oiily  dear,  but  intolerahlo  in  qutilitj,  the  offen 
Bheep-Btealing  vttta  prevalent  beyond  example.  In  the  p 
where  wages  are  S«.  per  weelc,  there  a  much  ponching  ; 
there  will  he  while  men  ore  required  tu  live  on  sudi  a  pittsj 
Now,  if  the  ImproTement  in  faimiiig  admitted  of  an  adva 
wagca  to  12«.  or  14i.,  or  16«.  a  week  (rates  paid  now  whors  i 
farming  is  good),  the  man  and  the  bojB  would  bo  worth,  t 
increase,  in  mere  etreuglh  and  spunt  :  and,  iustead  of  s 
the  squire'a  wild  binlB,  the  family  might  and  would  keep  f 
of  thuir  owTL  Instead  of  getting  hares  and  rabbita  on  the  ^ 
they  would  keep  a  pig,  bo  sure  of  prime  bacon,  and  exc 
the  rust  for  beef  and  mutton.  Till  we  eee  this  change  1 
place  in  the  very  poorest  districts,  how  may  the  interval  be  ^ 
bridged  over }  How  may  the  greatest  number  be  preserved  tt 
that  oondi^on  of  imperfect  feeding  which  prepares  thousand! 
our  ucighbonre  for  being  victims  of  every  assault  of  d 

It   ia   essential  to  good  nouriehment  that  there  BhouldJ 
some  variety  in  food.     Not  only  must  there  be  both  the  cl 
of  elements  above  spoken  of^  which  are  found  together  ii 
main  articles  of  food,  but  the  articles  themsolvoB  must  ben 
Bread  includes  various  good  elements  ;  and  so  does  milk ; 
so  do  potatoos  :  yet  nobody  could  long  remain  in  health  o 
diet  of  bread  olono,  or  of  potatoes  without  milk  or  other  a 
product.     Thus,  it  is  wretched  management  to  buy  bread,  i 
nothing  but  bread,  and  feed  the  whole  family  upon  it,  b 
bread  is  the  best  single  article  of  food.     The  aim  should  b 
have  both  animal  and  vegetable  food  at  every  dinner, 
be  remembered  that  animal  food  does  noi  meau  moat  only, 
includes  fish,  cheese,  butler,  milk,  and  eggs.     This  point  miri_ 
he  carried,  if  the  labouring  class  understood  the  miportanoeM 
it,  and  know  better  how  to  manage  their  aB'airs. 

They  might  be  assisted  in  many  ways,  and  from  two  pointttjj 
view  especially;  and  without  insulting  them  by  the  i 
alms,  or  of  any  further  aid  thou  netgbbonrs  ought  always  to  h 
glad  to  afford  and  accept.     They  might  be  helped  first  to  t 
food  itself  i  and  next,  to  the  duo  preparation  of  it. 

It  is  not  an  imusual  thing  for  ladies,  in  town  and  country,! 
Ziuf  caZico,  prints,  and  flannel,  wholesale,  in  order  t 
Bttitoda  mnd  cottages  with  clothing,  goo>i  au^  a\Ma.v.   '^^'^  <i 
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Hune  thing  is  not  done  with  articles  of  food  is  strange.  Ladies 
irho  hove  a  Httle  time  to  spare  could  do  a  prodigious  amount  of 
good  in  a  roral  parish  (or  in  towns  also),  by  procuring  rice  and 
oofiee  by  the  cwt.,  as  imported  ;  and  barrels  of  foreign  beef,  and 
of  Ohio  pork ;  and  quarter  chests  of  tea ;  and  carrots  by  the 
load,  when  the  smaller  roots  would  serve  for  the  pig  and  the 
oows,  while  the  best  would  come  very  cheap  for  the  cottagers. 

In  Russian  villages  there  is  often  a  pair  of  scales  under  a 
shed  for  general  use.  It  is  intended  primarily  to  weigh  the 
wool  and  yam  of  the  spinners  ;  but  what  a  blessing  it  would  be 
for  many  an  English  hamlet,  where  the  people  are  at  the  mercy 
of  the  shop  scales,  and  where  they  now  buy  mere  pinches  or 
handfuls  of  what  they  want !  A  pair  of  scales  and  a  coffee- 
roaster  for  general  use,  with  arrivals  of  rice  at  twopence  farthing 
a  pound,  when  it  is  fourpence  or  fivepence  at  the  shop,  and 
coffee  at  a  shilling,  reduced  to  tenpence  by  a  due  mixture  with 
chicory,  and  prime  pork  at  fourpence,  and  beef  at  sixpence, 
and  Indian  meal  at  some  wonderfully  low  figure — would  change 
the  aspect  of  many  dinner-tables  in  the  parish.  The  cheapest 
food,  nutritious  and  really  palatable,  at  present  known,  is 
beheTed  to  be  one  on  which  the  operatives  of  a  manufacturing 
town  were  mainly  fed  in  a  bad  winter  by  a  benevolent  employer, 
irhose  object  was  to  embrace  the  greatest  nmnber  within  his 
means  of  relief.  A  mixture  of  Indian  meal  and  rice,  boiled  for 
many  hours,  with  condiments,  made  an  excellent  daily  meal 
for  hundreds  of  men,  at  (if  I  remember  right)  three-farthings 
a  head.  In  ordinary  times,  the  main  object  is  not  to  discover 
the  cheapest  food,  but  the  cheapest  good  food,  in  sufficient 
variety  ;  and  the  difference  between  the  lazy  slice  of  bread, 
served  out  to  the  whole  family,  to  be  eaten  anyhow  and  any- 
where, and  the  hot  meal,  properly  served  at  table,  need  not  be 
insisted  on  here,  or  anywhere.  Wholesale  prices  tend  j)ower- 
fully  to  the  establishment  of  the  dinner-table  in  cottage  life. 

But  what  is  to  become  of  the  village  shopkeeper  ?  some  will 
ask.  The  village  shopkeeper,  or  the  city  huckster,  loses  more 
by  long  credits  and  bad  debts  in  an  unthrifty  neighbourhood 
than  he  can  by  three  or  four  articles  of  his  stock  being  other- 
wise supplied  to  his  poorest  customers.  Where  there  is  a  general 
shop,  the  prosperity  of  the  villagers  is  the  best  thing  for  the 
shopkeeper  on  the  whole. 

Finally   there  is  the  preparation  of  tho  food.     1£  exvfttm^ 
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hnuscwives  cannot  t«ach  their  iluughters,  somehodv  else  miat 
Aiid  why  not  ?  In  certain  factories  in  lar^e  towns,  a  room  01 
two,  and  plenty  of  water,  is  granted  by  the  employer,  to  enalili 
the  women  to  learn,  iu  tlie  cvoningH,  to  cook  and  tn  sew,  ns  vdl 
aa  to  read  and  write.  Wherever  the  education  (not  the  men 
teaching  to  read  and  write)  of  girls  of  the  labouring  oImb  ii 
undertaken,  there  should  be  instruction  hi  the  ordinary  arta  ti 
life.  Why  are  not  our  National  Schools  iu  the  country  like  that 
of  Sandbach  in  Cheshire,  where  the  girls  cook  for  the  sick,  and 
thereby  learu  the  economy  of  the  table  1  By  a  report  of  tint 
school  published  in  the  "Times"  a  year  ago,*  it  appears  tint 
upwards  of  2000  meat  dinners,  well-cookod,  hot,  and  saTonry, 
were  supplied  in  the  year  1857,  besides  puddings,  broths,  arrow- 
root, and  vep'etablcs,  at  a  (wst  of  loss  than  701.,  inoludtngt 
Christmas  dinner  of  roast  beef  and  jilum  pudding  to  a  Ulfl 
party  of  old  folks.  The  money  was  supplied  mainly  from  tin 
Offertory  :  the  girls  of  the  parish  were  qualified  for  serrk^ 
imd,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  to  be  good  wivcfi ;  and  llw 
surgeons  of  the  j>arish  found  a  wonderful  power  of  recoTery  is 
til  Kir  patients. 

As  the  ricar  says  ; — "  While  a  return  to  a  generous  diet  afltf 
siuknesG,  in  the  case  of  those  who  hare  been  habituated  to  i^    ' 
naturally  renews  the  strength,  with  the  poor,  unaccustoinod  to 
auimal  food,  the  imi)rovement  is  so  marked  an  tu  be  ulmot 
like  life  from  the  dead," 

Here  is  a  hint  as  to  lessening  the  unnecessary  mortiJity  of 
the  khigdoin, — a  kind  of  mortality  which,  we  fear,  hanllj 
ont«r*  Into  the  recognised  100,1)00  of  the  Registrar's  Repcvte 
If  the  administration  of  nnimal  food,  in  a  wholesome  and  agr>^ 
able  form,  is  like  life  frum  the  dead,  how  long  shall  any  of  the 
homes  of  Knghuid  be  without  it  7  There  will  be  good  meals  in 
every  house  when  there  is  a  good  cook  there.  If  we  cannot  pnt 
good  diuners  upon  all  tables,  we  may  proceed  a  long  wtj 
towards  putting  a  cook  into  every  home  in  England.  Let  as 
have  a  kitchen  attached  to  every  girls'  school,  and  schools  tor 
cookery  in  erery  town,  and  the  nation  will  be  nearer  tluui  it  hoi 
eror  been  yet  to  being  well  fed,  which  Is  the  same  thing  as 
Buying  that  the  children  will  grow  uji  well,  the  men  and  women 
will  wear  well,  and  the  aged  will  go  down  to  their  graves  in 
duafort  This  will  not  bo  disputed  by  doctor  or  nurse, 
'  1868. 
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or  simple  :  and  if  it  be  true,  almost  everybody  may  save  and 
fortify  life  by  teaching,  or  getting  taught  to  one  or  more  future 
wife,  miiftress,  or  maid,  the  simple,  pleasant,  and  inestimable  art 
of  spreading  the  household  table. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DRBSS  AND  ITS  YICTIMa 

Thkrb  are  a  good  many  people  who  cannot  possibly  believe 
that  dress  can  have  any  share  in  the  deaths  of  the  100,000 
penons  who  go  needlessly  to  the  grave  every  year  in  our  happy 
England,  where  there  are  more  means  of  comfort  for  everybody 
than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe. 

How  can  people  be  killed  by  dress,  now-a-days  ?  they  ask. 

We  must  be  thinking  of  the  old  times  when  the  ladies  laced  so 

tight  that  *•  salts  and  strong  waters  "  seem  to  have  been  called 

for  to  some  fainting  fair  one,  as  often  as  numbers  were  collected 

together,  whether  at  church,  or  at  Ranelagh,  or  the  theatres. 

Or  perhaps  we  are  thinking  of  the  accidents  that  have  happened 

during  particular  fashions  of   dress,   as  the   burning  of   the 

Uarchioness  of  Salisbury,  from  her  high  cap  nodding  over  the 

candle  ;  or  the  deaths  of  the  Ladies  Bridgman  two  years  since, 

from  the  skirts  of  one  of  them  catching  fire  at  the  grate  ;  or  the 

Dumber  of   inquests  held  during  the  fashion  of  gigot-sleeves, 

when  a  lady  could  scarcely  dine  in  company,  or  play  the  piano 

at  home,  without  peril  of  death  by  fire. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  the  heavy,  towering  head-dresses  of  the 
last  century  we  may  be  thinking  of,  bringing  in  a  crowd  of  bad 
symptoms,  headaches,  congestions,  fits,  palsies,  with  the  fearful 
remedies  of  bleeding  and  reducing,  which  we  read  of  in  medical 
books,  and  in  gossiping  literature,  like  Horace  Wal pole's  corre- 
spondence. Or  we  may  even  be  thinking  of  the  barbaric  fashion 
of  painting  the  face,  neck,  and  hands,  at  one  time  carried  on  to 
the  excess  of  enamelliag  the  skin.  That  was  not  at  so  very 
remote  a  time ;  for  I  have  heard  from  the  lips  of  witnesses  what 
it  was  like;  and  a  friend  of  mine,  yet  living,  can  tell  ^Yvat  Av^ 
taw  St  s  oonoert  where  a  lady  sat  before  her  with  a  pair  ot  btocA 
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shuuldera  which  lookod  Hke  tAwny  marble, — bs  smooth,  ■ 
ihining,  nnd  rs  little  like  o.uj'thliig  hutnan.  These  shonlilen 
were  oiice  enamelled,  and  may  have  looked  while  in  their  d»y  ; 
but  no  life-loQg  jjaiiie  to  renew  their  whiteneiw  would  serveaftw 
a  certain  lapse  of  time  ;  and  there  they  were,  hopeless,  tawnr, 
ftud  the  quality  of  the  skin  destroyed.  The  poisonings  by  m 
of  ooemotica  that  we  read  of  in  the  history  of  post  ccntniiov 
may  have  becu  flometinies  intentional ;    but  there  waa  plen^vT 


I  do  not,  however,  mean  any  of  these  things  when  I  speak  of 
dresB,  in  connection  with  prcventible  mortality. 

PertmpB  I  may  be  supposed  to  be  referring  to  the  notaniratdf 
afflicted  and  short-lived  classes  of  milliners  aud  slop-workoi 
who  are  worn  out  and  killed  off  in  the  cause  of  dress.  No  ;  I 
ain  nut  now  going  to  bring  forward  their  case,  because  it  « 
under  a  difl'erent  head.  At  this  moment  I  am  not  thinking  of 
either  the  political  ewnomy  or  the  general  morality  of  the  di^ 
question,  or  I  should  bring  up  the  group  of  suicides  who  h 
perished,  some  from  hopeless  poverty,  soroe  from  intoIer*btt 
degradation,  and  some  from  the  embarrassment  of  gomtding 
debts  incurred  for  the  sake  of  dreaa. 

If  the  secrets  of  the  city  were  known,  we  might  hear  of  i 
tragedies  than  the  theatres  show,  from  the  spread  of  gainbliog 
among  women,  and  especially  among  scrvant^girU  and  shop 
women,  who  hare  been  carried  Ijeyond  bounds  hy  the  eitnrft- 
gant  fosliion  of  the  day.  But  I  am  not  speaking  of  suicides,  oat 
of  the  victims  of  the  needle,  whose  case  is  too  grave  to  bl 
treat«d  lightly,  and  whose  day  of  deliverance,  too,  is  at  hftod,  if 
tike  sewing-machine  is  the  reality  it  appears—and  not  u  phantom, 
cheating  the  hopes  of  thousands.  We  may  possibly  look  isN 
that  Hiiothcr  time.  Meanwhile  our  business  is  with  the  ii^uriMi 
and  sometimes  murderous  effect  of  dress  which  we  see  WM 
flYo!7  day. 

It  will  not  seem  so  wonderful  that  the  familiar  clothing «( 
our  ueighbouTs  and  ourselves  may  be  of  such  imporlAncci  wbM 
ws  remember  the  explanations  of  physicians — that  dress  miT, 
and  usually  docs,  affect  the  condition  and  action  of  almost  evttj 
de]iHrtment  of  the  hi:man  frame;  —  Llio  bmin  and  norrov 
ayateu),  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  and  other  organs  of  the  trrmk; 
*/»«  erew,  the  skin,  the  muscles,  the  glandular  system,  the  tiutn- 
tive  sybtem,  mid  even  the  bony  (rune,  vVio  aV-iiVeijOTi  «u  «lucfc 
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all  hangs.  If  dress  can  moddle  mischieyously  with  the  action^ 
or  affect  the  condition  of  all  these,  it  can  be  no  marvel  that  it 
is  respoimible  for  a  good  many  of  the  hundred  thousand  needless 
deaths  which  are  happening  aroimd  us  this  year. 

Patting  aside  the  ordinary  associations,  as  far  as  we  can,  and 
trying  for  the  moment  to  consider  what  is  to  be  desired  in 
the  clothing  of  the  human  body, — what  is  requisite  to  make 
dress  good  and  beautiful, — ^let  us  see  what  is  essential 

Drees  should  be  a  covering  to  all  the  parts  of  the  body  which 
need  warmth  or  coolness,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  should  be  a 
shelter  from  the  evils  of  the  atmosphere,  whether  these  be  cold, 
or  heat,  or  wet,  or  damp,  or  glare.  This  is  the  first  requisite ; 
for  sadi  shelter  is  the  main  purpose  of  clothing.  In  our  own 
ooontiy  the  dress  should  easily  admit  of  the  necessary  changes 
in  degrees  of  warmth  demanded  by  our  changeable  climate. 

Dress  should  bear  a  close  relation  to  the  human  form.     No 
other  principle  can  be  permanent ;  no  other  can  be  durably 
sanctioned   by  sense  and  taste,  because  no  other  has  reality 
in   it.      We  may  fancy  that   we   admire  the  old  Greek  and 
Roman  robes  which  look  dignified  in  Julius  Caesar  on  the  stage, 
and  in  statues,  and  in  our  own  imaginations  of  classical  times ; 
but  we  could  not  get  through  our  daily  business  in  such  a  cos- 
tome  ;  nor  should  we  admire  the  appearance  of  our  acquaintance 
in  it.     In  fact,  the  wearers  themselves  were  always  tucking  up 
or  putting  away  their  troublesome  wrappers  when  they  had 
anything  to  do :    and  the  busy  people  of  society  appeared  in 
their  workshops  and  fields  in  garments  which  left  their  limbs 
free,  and  their  whole  body  fit  for  action.     On  the  whole,  in  a 
general  way,  with  particular  variations  according  to  taste,  the 
dress  should  follow  the  outline  of  the  body.     Any  great  devia- 
tion from  this  principle  involves  inconvenience  on  the  one  hand, 
MMkd  deformity  on  the  other. 

Where  it  follows  the  outline  of  the  frame  it  shoidd  fit 
accurately  enough  to  fulfil  its  intention,  but  so  easily  as  not  to 
embarrass  action.  It  should  neither  compress  the  internal 
structure  nor  impede  the  external  movement.  An  easy  fit, 
in  abort,  is  the  requisite.  It  is  a  part  of  this  easy  fit  that  the 
weight  of  the  clothes  should  be  properly  hung  and  distributed. 

After  the  peace  of  1815  it  was  said  that  we  gained  two  things 
from  the  French — gloves  that  would  fit,  and  the  shouldet-pVece. 
It  wonld  mMke  the  difference  of  some  lives  out  of  the  gc«aA> 

&  1 


number  thrown  away,  if  we  made  due  use  of  the  shoulder-piMfc 
now.  By  tlic  Bhouldtir-piece,  the  weight  of  the  garment  ii 
spread  on  the  part  bent  fitted  to  bear  it,  instead  df  Xmr^ 
hung  from  the  neck,  ae  it  was  before  we  knew  better,  or  bun 
the  hips  or  the  waist  (in  the  case  of  women's  dresi)  as  W, 
when  we  ought  to  know  better. 

Kelt ;  dreea  oiiglit  to  be  agreeable  to  wear  :  and  this  indnds 
something  more  tliau  wannth  and  a  good  lit.  It  should  it 
light,  and  eul>ject  to  as  f<;w  dangers  and  inconveuicDcea  h 
possible. 

These  conditions  being  observed,  it  follows  of  couree  tlitt 
the  costume  will  be  modest,  and  that  it  will  be  gracefuL  Gna 
and  beauty  are  flowers  from  the  root  of  utility.  The  wont 
tast«  in  dress  is  where  things  are  put  on  for  no  purpose  or  dm. 
as  in  tiie  earrings,  nose-riugs,  bougies  and  necklaces  of  eavtff 
(or  civilised)  wearers,  the  feathera  on  the  head,  and  flaunting 
stripe  of  gay  colour,  whether  of  wampum  or  ribbon,  and  lilt 
fringes  auti  fnrholows  that  one  aces — now  in  Nubia,  luid  an 
by  Lake  Huron,  and  now  in  New  York  or  London.  The  belt 
taste  is  where  the  genuine  uses  of  dress  ore  not  lost  siglit  tit, 
and  the  gratification  of  the  eye  grows  out  of  them  ;  whore  tbi 
garments  fit  accurately  and  eonily,  and  the  colours  are  ai.'ri«abl(, 
and  the  texture  good  and  boudsome,  and  the  oniaineuta  jimtificd 
liy  some  actual  benefit,  such  as  marking  outlines,  as  the  Qmk 
burders  did,  or  beautifying  iJie  fastenings,  or  afl'ording  «  nW 
to  the  limits  and  edges. 

These  seem  to  bo  the  main  conditions  agreed  upoo  U 
essential  to  a  good  mode  of  dress.  It  would  appear  to  b*  • 
greater  sin  and  absurdity  m  us  than  in  our  aneestore  to  diWi 
injuriously  and  offensively,  because  the  observance  of  these  ih» 
ditioUB  is  so  much  easier  to  us  than  to  them.  It  is  astonislusg 
to  us  to  discover,  by  tliinking  about  it,  how  costly  dress  wa*  to 
the  gentry  of  the  kingdom  in  the  roigns  of  our  Edwards  and 
Henrys,  aud  even  under  the  last  of  the  Charloses  and  Jameaea 
The  proportion  of  middle  and  up|xsr  class  incomes  spent  in  drM 
must  liavc  been  somethiug  far  beyond  wliat  prudent  people  io 
our  day  would  dream  of.  We  must  suppose  that  garments  wta 
mode  tu  lost  very  long.  With  the  labonring-c lasses  we  law* 
it  wa«  so,  Ix^fore  the  days  of  cotton,  and  wlien  linen  was  oB^ 
/or  tlto  grrmt.  In  the  ruiul  cottages  and  artisans'  dwdlin^ 
thrQugboul  the  laud,  men,  women,  auA  <iiiv\itc\i  tt'i're  trooUiO 
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lents,  the  history  of  which  would  not  be  agreeable  to  our 
erSj  accustomed  as  we  are  in  these  days  to  think  of  clothes 
leant  to  be  changed  eveiy  day  and  night,  and  often  washed 
bherwise  cleaned. 

be  variety,  the  cheapness,  the  manageableness  of  clothes  in 
day,  compared  with  any  former  time,  ought  to  render  us 
Lient  in  an  unequalled  degree  to  the  main  conditions  of 
I  dress.  Instead  of  this,  we  see  trains  of  funerals  eveiy 
carrying  to  the  grave  the  victims  of  folly  and  ignorance 


ow  is  it  with  regard  to  protection  from  heat,  cold,  damp, 
glare  t 

he  Englishman's  dress  seems  to  be,  on  the  whole,  as  little 
ptionable  as  any  that  can  be  pointed  out.  We  are  not 
king  of  our  soldiers,  dressed  in  tight  woollen  garments, 
kfl,  and  heavy  head-gear  in  all  climates  and  seasons  alike, 
mortality  from  that  tremendous  cruelty  and  folly  is  a 
rate  it^m  to  be  urged  against  the  military  authorities.  Non- 
tary  Englishmen  wear  a  costume  which  may  be  rendered 
ner  or  cooler  without  losing  its  characteristics  ;  which  indi- 
3  the  form,  may  fit  it  easily,  at  the  wearer  s  pleasure  ;  leaves 
limbs  free,  and  need  press  injuriously  nowhere.  Some  years 
we  must  have  denounced  the  cravat,  or  stock,  as  dangerous ; 
the  throat,  with  its  great  blood-vessels,  and  its  importance 
Dnnecting  the  whole  body  with  the  brain,  is  now  subject  to 
ttle  pressure  that  we  have  only  to  hope  that  the  relaxation 
go  on  till  there  is  none  at  all.  Twenty  years  ago,  people 
,  you  might  know  a  philanthropist  in  America  by  his  tum- 
n  collar,  as  an  evangelical  lady  was  supposed  to  be  known 
England  by  a  poke-bonnet ;  but  the  turn -down  collars,  with 
ere  black  ribbon  or  light  scrap  of  coloured  silk,  long  ago 
their  way  far  beyond  the  ranks  of  the  professional  friends 
oankind.  Those  who  have  the  sense  and  courage  to  wear 
natural  "  comforter,"  which  gives  warmth  without  pressure 
le  beard — improve  their  chances  for  a  sound  throat,  a  clear 
i,  and  a  long  life.  The  hat  is  now,  apj)arently,  the  only 
tional  part  of  the  Englishman's  dress  -,  and  so  many  strange 
ices  are  upon  trial  as  a  substitute  for  it,  that  we  may  si\fely 
e  it  to  the  wearers  to  select  some  head -covering  which  shall 
!iid  the  eyes  and  brain,  be  light  and  easy  to  carry,  aiid&&im\. 
fireeJf. 


HEALTH. 


A  new  danger,  ho'veyer,  has  orieen  with  the  inTentiuo  «t 
waterprooT  elotliing.  My  renders  may  have  found  thtinwlvci 
tortured,  or  have  eeen  some  friend  m  agony,  witb  im  unMwciniU- 
alile  tootli-ache  or  fiu!«-aaho,  uiiaiii);  on  at  the  coiintiufj-honM 
or  office,  day  after  Uay,  and  may  liave  traced  it  to  waciog 
goloBbcB,  which  [Mjoijle  wear  now  as  if  they  wore  luoant  to  serw 
instead  of  tthueti,  whcreoH  they  are  fit  only  for  passing  frcjin  place 
to  place  in  wet  weather.  Take  off  the  goludies  ur  {whioh  b 
nearly  the  same  thing)  the  patent-leather  shoee  of  the  childno 
in  a  school  ur  a  family,  and  you  will  fiud  their  stockinga  lU 
damp.  Keep  ou  your  waterproof  cloak  at  a  lecture,  and  yoo 
will  lind  everything  you  wear  moist  and  steaming  before  yon 
go  out  into  the  air  aguin.  This  wear  uf  impervious  clothing 
otherwise  than  in  walking  in  the  niin,  is  the  cause  of  mnoh 
ailment  in  these  early  times  of  the  use  of  gutta  pcrdio.  Hen 
who  wear  pervious  clothing  at  all  time%  except  when  in  tbe 
rain,  have  really  little  to  do  in  the  way  of  dress  reform. 

It  is  much  otherwise  with  women.  Their  clothing  doon  not 
protect  them  from  cold,  heat,  damp,  or  glare.  Some  few  nn- 
cover  the  chest  and  arms  under  trying  uircurastuncoH  of  facM 
and  draught:  but  thoy  aro  few;  and  they  must  have  h«ard 
all  that  can  be  said  to  them  in  the  way  of  witming.  The 
great  body  of  EnghshworaeD — those  of  the  middle  and  lover 
olassea — have  usually  some  sort  of  covering  from  the  thnal 
to  the  hands  and  feet,  but  it  is  too  seldom  judicious  in  depw 
or  quality.  The  niodcni  linsey  petticoats  aro  excellent  u  fir 
aa  they  go ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  working-wumuu  of  our 
country  are  ton  thoroughly  weaned  from  the  woollen  clothing 
of  their  ancestors.  At  present,  too,  no  womiiu  who  adopts  llw 
fashion  of  the  hoop  in  any  fonn  is  properly  guarded  aguinst  the 
climate.  Any  medical  mau  in  good  practice  can  tell  of  th> 
spread  of  rheumatism  since  vomen  coascd  to  wear  their  cloithing 
about  their  limbs,  and  stuck  it  off  nitli  frames  and  hoop^ 
admitting  damp  and  draught,  with  as  little  rationality  aa  if 
they  tried  to  make  nn  umbrella  serve  the  piu^se  uf  u  bunncL 

Then  observe  the  head  and  the  feet  The  eyos  are  un- 
sheltered from  sun  and  wind,  and  the  most  impoitant  region 
of  the  lioiul  is  exposed  by  the  bonnets  which  Englishwomen 
are  ao  weak  as  to  wear  in  imitation  of  the  French.  Agiiin,  tbs 
docUm  have  their  painfid  talc  to  tell  of  neuralgic  pains  in 
&£»  autl  hciui,   which  abound  bcjoniX  iitt  vVvw  i;iY«twm<ia, 
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complaints  in  the  eyes,  and  all  the  consequences  that  might  be 
anticipated  from  the  practice  of  lodging  the  bonnet  on  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  and  leaving  all  the  fore  part  of  the  skull  exposed* 
Why  the  bonnet  is  worn  at  all  is  the  mystery.  A  veil,  white 
or  black,  would  be  considered  an  absurdity  as  a  substitute  for 
the  bonnet  in  a  chmate  like  ours ;  but  it  would  be  actually 
more  serviceable  than  the  handful  of  flimsy  decorations  now 
usurping  the  place  of  the  useful,  cheap,  and  pretty  straw  bonnet, 
which  suits  all  ages  in  its  large  variety.  There  are  the  hats,  to 
be  sure,  which  young  ladies  wear  so  becomingly.  They  are 
hardly  simple  enough  in  form  for  a  permanence,  but  they  are 
substantially  unexceptionable  for  youthful  wearers.  Their 
advantages  imfortunately  tempt  elderly  ladies  to  put  them  on ; 
but  the  class  of  mistaken  wearers  of  hats  is  not  a  very  large 
one,  and  we  may  let  them  pass.  In  praising  the  hat,  however, 
I  am  thinking  of  the  sort  that  has  a  brim.  The  new  and  brim- 
less  invention  is  nearly  as  bad  as  the  bonnet  for  use,  while  more 
fantastic.  A  chimney-pot  hat  with  a  tall  upright  plume  may 
{Mjesibly  suit  a  volunteer  rifle  corps  or  a  regiment  of  Amazons 
rehearsing  for  the  opera,  but  it  is  not  very  English  in  taste. 

The  fearful  spread  of  throat  and  chest  diseases  is  ascribed,  by 
those  who  should  know  best,  mainly  to  the  modem  notion  of 
muffling  up  the  throat  in  furs  and  other  heating  substances. 
Before  the  boa  came  in,  we  heard  little  of  any  one  of  the  tribe 
of  throat  diseases  which  we  now  meet  at  every  turn.  Some 
ladies  carry  a  boa  all  through  the  summer,  and  many  tie  up 
their  tliroats  with  a  silk  handkerchief  whenever  they  go  abroad, 
in  all  seasons  ;  suffering  their  retribution  in  hoarsenesses,  bron- 
chitis, sorethroat,  and  other  ailments  never  endured  by  those 
who  cultivate  more  hardy  habits,  reserving  such  wraps  for 
very  special  occasions.  People  who  use  cold  water  in  some 
form  of  bath  every  day  of  the  year,  and  who  give  their  fiices 
and  throats  to  the  bracing  air,  under  the  safeguard  of  vigorous 
{>erBonal  exercise,  forget  what  colds  and  coughs  are. 

As  for  the  other  point — the  feet — it  is  to  be  feared  that 
Home  are  still  sent  to  the  grave  by  thin  shoes.  The  danger  of 
gutta-percha  and  patent-leather  shoes  has  been  referred  ta 
The  Balmoral  boots  of  the  day  would  be  admirable  but  for  the 
military  heela  Those  heels  throw  the  foot  into  an  unnatiu^l 
posture,  by  which  a  great  strain  is  produced.     If  my  readern 

♦  la  1S59. 
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happen  to  be  acquainted  with  a  respectable  cliiropodist,  let  tJ 
inquire  tlie  recent  iiew§  of  buniuDE — that  severest  of  i 
maladies.  They  will  learn  tliat  there  has  been  an  unhea 
increase  and  oggrnvatioD  of  biuiious  since  the  high-hceW  b 
camo  in.  The  danger  of  falls  ie  also  cDneiderable  :  and  1 
wbo  have  a  dread  of  a  long  tumble  down  the  Btaira,  li 
put  on  their  boots  on  the  ground-floor. 

If  wo  consider  the  female  dress  of  1859  under  any  C 
romsiniiig  conditions,  what  ciui  we  say  of  iti    Di>es 
as  u  whole,  follow  the  outliue  of  the  form  I     Does  it  lit  i 
rately  and  eaail;  1      Is  the   weight  made  to  hang  1 
shoulderal     Are  the  garments  of  to-day  convenient  and  a 
able  in  use  1    Is  the  mode  modest  and  graceful  t    So  lor  fi 
that  all  those  conditions  are  conspicuously  violated  by  that 
think  they  dreaa  well.     Here  and  there  wo  may  meet  »  » 
woman,  or  a  girl  who  has  iio  money  to  spend  iu  nen 
whose  appearance  is  pleasing — in  a  straw  bonnet  that  o 
head,  in  a  neat  gown  wliich  hangs  gracefully  and  easily  fi 
the  natural  waist,  and  which  does  not  sweep  up  the  dirt : 
the  fipectaele  is  now  rare ;  for  had  taste  in  the  higher  ( 
spreads  vci'y  rapidly  downwards,  corrupting  the  morals  as  it 

The  modem  dress  perverta  the  form  very  disugrccnblj. 
evil  still  begins  with  the  stays,  in  too  many  instAncee,  t 
there  is  less  tight-lacing  tlian  formerly.    It  is  n  pity  that  « 
do  not  know  how  little  they  gain  by  falBo  pretences  ii 
to  figure  and  oompleiion.     Our  graudmotUers  would  aot  I 
wont  paint  if  they  had  been  awaro  that  it  is  usoloss  after  & 
to  attempt  to  Boetu  younger — the  teitiirc  of  the  skin  r 
at  a  glaneo  the  fact  which  paint  and  dyed  hair  cannot  o 
except  perhaps  iu  the  parks,  or  across  a  theatre,     In  ti 
wtty,  the  ronnd  waist  pniduced  by  tiglit'lacing  is  always  i 
tiuguiahable  in  a  moment  from  the  easy  oval  form  of  the  geuol 
am&U  wmst     Compare  the  two  extremes,  and  you  will  so 
once.     Compare  the  figure  of  the  Graces  of  Rofliiellc,  i 
Vmus  de  Medici,  with  the  smallest  and  most  pmiHod  wau 
factory,  and  observe  the  difference.    Before  the  gloss,  thn  o 
of  the  latter  sece  tlie  smallncss  in  front,  and  fiincics  it  beautii 
but  it  is  disgusting  to  others.     It  is  as  stiiT  as  the  ste 
tree,  and  spoils  the  form  and  movement  more  than  the  s 
of  nncieot  knights  ever  did  ;  and  we  know  what  is  gu 
w/tbiii     Tiio  riba  arc  pressed  out  oi  tWu  ^Aaces,  down  i 
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within,  or  overlapping  one  nuother :  the  beart 

iprosaed,  so  that  the  circulation  is  irregular  :  the  atomauh 

er  are  compressed,  so  that  thoy  cannot  act  properly  :  tind 

&rtH  which  cannot  be  squeezed  qre  thrust  out  of  their 

and  grave  ailments  are  the  conaeqiience.     At  the  very 

ipleiioa  loses  more  than  the  figure  can  be  supposod 

is  pajniiil  to  see  what  is  endured  by  some  young 

in  shope  and  fectories,  as  olsewhere.     They  cannot  stoop 

two  minutes  over  their  work  without  gasping  aud  being 

or  wd,  or  white  in  the  fiice.     They  cannot  go  npatiurB 

mt  stopping  to  take  breath  every  few  steps.     Their  arms 

U(  numb,  and  their  hands  red  or  chillilained ;  and  they 

Vklk  oa  if  they  were  a)l-of-a))iece,  without  the  bcneht  and 

of  jpints  in  the  spine  imd  limbs.    A  lady  had  the  curiosity 

ri  vfaat  made  a  girl  whom  she  kuew  so  like  a  wooden 

fgnre,  xnd  found  a  complete  palisade  extcudiug  round  the  bndy. 

On  hsr  romonstrating,  the  girl   pleaded  that  she  ba<l  "  only 

Mx-aod-twenty  whalebones ! " 

Auy  visitor  of  a  range  of  factories  will  be  sure  t«  find  that 
i.-\rl»  are  dropping  in  fainting-6ts,  here  aud  there,  however  pure 
the  air  aud  proper  the  temperature ;  and  hero  and  there  may 
ti«  seen  a  vexed  and  diegusiod  proprietor,  seeking  the  warehouse- 
■otnan,  or  some  matron,  to  whom  he  gives  &  pair  of  large 
lOKore,  with  directions  to  out  open  the  stays  of  some  silly 
•muan  who  had  fainted.  Occafiional  inquests  afford  a  direct 
wamiug  of  tlie  Ijital  effects  which  may  follow  the  practice  of 
tight-lacing  ;  but  stow  and  painful  disease  is  much  more  com- 
Bou ;  and  the  register  exhil>itB,  not  the  stays,  but  the  malady 
created  by  the  stays  as  the  cause  of  death.  That  such  cases 
■K  maimon,  any  physician  who  practises  among  the  working- 
liinnrn  will  testify. 

Do  the  petticoats  of  our  time  serve  as  anything  but  a  mask 
to  the  human  form — a  pervereion  of  human  projwrtions  1  A 
woman  on  a  sofa  looks  like  a  child  popping  up  tmm  a  hnyoock. 
A  girl  in  the  dance  looks  like  the  Dntch  tumbler  that  was  a 
fcTODiite  toy  in  my  infancy.  The  fit  is  so  the  revei-se  of  accu- 
nle  «a  to  be  like  a  silly  hoai — a  masquemde  witliout  wit : 
vbil*,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  an  easy  fit.  The  prodigious 
mi^t  of  the  modem  petticoat,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  it 
ioto  tfaa  naistbaad.  crmlea  a  necessity  for  compreaeVng  aul 
■     ■   «  iraj-  most  injurious  to  health.     \Jniw  \ 


rational  method  of  dress  the  wfust  should  autfer  neither  weigbt 
nor  presaure — nothing  moro  than  the  girdle  which  brings  the 
garment  into  form  and  folde.  As  to  the  convenience  of  th« 
hooped  Bkirts,  only  ask  the  women  themHelves,  vho  are  ulw^ 
in  danger  from  fire,  or  wind,  or  water,  or  carriage  wbeeltstr 
>  rails,  or  pails,  or  naila,  or,  in  short,  everything  they  enoounME 
Ask  the  hushauds,  fathera,  or  brothers,  and  hear  how  the^  lika 
being  cut  with  the  steel  frame  when  tliey  enter  a  gate  mth  ■ 
lady,  or  being  driven  into  a  comer  of  the  pew  at  church,  or  to 
the  outside  of  the  coach,  fur  n'ant  of  room.  As  for  the  cKildm 
— ^how  many  Imve  been  swept  off  pathways,  or  foot-brideos^  «r 
steamboat  decks  by  the  pitiless  crinoline,  or  hoops  of  some  va- 
couBciouB  walking  balloon!  More  children  have  been  killed, 
however,  by  the  oiteusion  of  the  absurd  petticoat  fimliion  U 
them.  For  many  months  ptwt,  it  has  been  a  rare  thing  to  Me 
a  child  under  the  tuniu  age  duly  clothed.  The  pettiuoata  in 
merely  for  show ;  and  the  actual  clothing,  frotn  the  waist  dovB- 
wards,  is  nothing  more  than  thin  cotton  drawers  and  80ok% 
leaving  a  bare  space  between.  For  older  boys  there  is  a  gmt 
improvement  in  dress — the  Umic  and  loose  trousers  being  pre- 
ferable in  every  way  to  tlje  stiff  mannish  tailed  coat  and  tight 
trousers  of  half  a  century  ago.  But  the  younger  children  are 
at  present  scarcely  clothed  at  all,  below  tlie  arms;  and  the  bloe 
legs  of  childhood  arc  a  painful  siglit,  whether  in  a  lieg)^  boj 
nr  a  citizen's  sou.  Even  in  anch  a  climate  as  Sierra  Leoue  tbef« 
is  something  forlorn  in  thinking  of  the  lady's  maid  iu  a  gnat 
house  wearing  (and  possessing)  nothing  more  in  tlie  wiiy  of 
clotliing  than  a  muslin  gown  and  a  blue  bead-necklace  (on  U 
ebony  throat,  of  course),  but  in  winters  like  outs  to  see  children'* 
legs  covered  with  notliing  better  than  thin  cotton  (thin,  bocaoM 
the  umamentntion  is  the  vanity),  is  in  fact  reading  the  seotenn 
of  death  of  many  victims.  Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  tbt 
neuralgic,  rheumatic  and  hc&rt  disenscs  thus  brought  on  arv  of 
a  hereditary  character.  The  wearer  of  crinoline  and  invioiblt 
bonnets,  in  ineumng  such  diseases  herself,  rendetn  her  futnra 
children  liable  to  them ;  and  the  children  now  bitten  by  the 
wintry  winds,  if  they  live  to  be  jiarenta,  may  si 
suffer  from  the  ignorance  and  vanity  of  their  own  niothers. 
is  nnivoreally  obwrved  that  certain  diseases  are  beoomtng 
oommuD  evcnr  year — neuralgia  and  heart  disease,  as  well  •■ 
throat  luliocttts  of  which  we  hetit  w  niuch.    It  would  be  a 


.  bytU 
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benefit  if  we  could  learn  how  much  of  the  form  and  the  increase 
of  maladies  is  ascribable  to  our  modes  of  dress. 

What  is  to  be  done?  Will  anything  ever  be  done?  or  is 
feminine  wilfulness  and  slavishness  to  fashion  to  kill  off  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  the  race,  as  at  present  1  I  see,  with  much 
satisfieurtion,  that  the  Messrs.  Courtauld,  the  great  silk  manu- 
&cturer8  in  Essex,  have  put  up  a  notice  in  their  factories,  that 
a  fine  is  imposed  on  the  wearing  of  crinoline  by  their  work- 
women. The  ground  of  the  regulation  is,  that  the  work  cannot 
be  done  with  either  decency  or  safety  in  that  kind  of  dress.  I 
hope  this  example  will  be  followed  in  all  mills  and  factories 
where  the  same  reason  can  be  assigned.  There  are  whole 
societies  in  America  who  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  such  mis- 
chief^ and  who  hope  to  put  an  end  to  it — in  their  own  countiy 
at  least  The  Dress-Reform  Association  of  the  United  States 
was  instituted  some  years  since  by  women  who  refused  the  in- 
conyenience  of  Paris  fashions  in  American  homesteads :  and 
they  have  been  aided,  not  only  by  physicians,  but  by  other  men, 
on  the  ground  of  the  right  of  women  to  wear  what  suits  their 
occupations  and  their  taste,  without  molestation.  The  dress 
which  was  long  ago  agreed  upon,  after  careful  consideration — 
the  so-called  Bloomer  costume  (not  as  we  see  it  in  caricature, 
i)ut  in  its  near  resemblance  to  the  most  rational  English  fashion 
of  recent  times) — is  extensively  worn,  not  only  in  rural  districts, 
but  in  many  towns.  It  seems  to  fulfil  the  various  conditions  of 
rational,  modest,  and  graceful  dress  better  than  any  other  as 
yet  devised  fur  temperate  climates  ;  and  if  so,  it  will  spread,  in 
spite  of  all  opposition. 

What  opposition  it  met  with  here  is  not  forgotten  at  home  or 
abroad,  and  never  will  be  forgotten.  Some  of  our  highest 
philosophers  and  best-bred  gentlemen  were  more  indignant  and 
ashamed  than  perhaps  anybody  else.  They  said  that  we  con- 
stantly saw  £ngli»hmen  angry  and  scornful  because  of  the  in- 
dignities cast  by  Mussulman  bigotry  on  the  dress  of  Europeans 
in  Damascus  and  Jerusalem  ;  but  here  were  Englishmen  doing 
the  same  thing,  without  equal  excuse,  when  Englishwomen  pro- 
posed to  adapt  their  dress  to  their  health,  convenience,  and 
notions  of  grace.  The  aggressors  triumphed.  They  induced 
outcast  women  to  adopt  the  dress,  and  stamped  it  with  disrepute 
before  it  had  a  chance  of  a  trial.  It  was  an  unmaulv  act  ;  and 
if  those  who  were  concerned  in  it  have  since  suffered  ttoxn  \XvG 
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extravagance  of  wit'u  and  daughters,  or  fi-om  Bickncas  and 
in  tbeir  bouaeliolds,  which  might  hnvo  boeo  averted  by  n : 
method  of  clothing  old  and  young,  they  havo  hnd  tbcir 
t4on.  Some  of  our  newspaporB  are  rebukinij;  others  for  mt 
with  tbo  women's  choice  of  fashions — quoting  tho  robokei 
tained  by  the  old  "  Spectator  "  on  nocouiit  of  that  line  of 
cism  :  but  it  is  an  afliiir  wliich  concerns  both  sexes  and  ftU  : 
What  hinders  a  simple  obedi&nco  to  common-sense  in  ibo  tat 
It  is  only  for  tbe  women  of  those  classes  who  really  hnvc 
nesB  in  life  to  refusa  to  oncnmber  themselves  with  tight,  w 
heOTTi  or  long,  or  unserviceable  dress,  and  to  adhere  to  uj 
"b  which  suits  them ;  and  then,  whntorer  the  idle  and  fandftil 
f  chooBO  to  do,  the  useless  mortality  will  he  mainly  stopped, 
■  the  general  health  prevented  from  sinking  lower.  It  may 
ba  confidently  avowed  that  in  tliis  way  only  can  womon  win 
liack  some  of  the  respect  which  they  have  forfeited  by  the 
culpable  absurdity  of  their  dress  within  tho  Inst  few  ae«isoB& 
From  the  duchetis  to  the  maid -servant,  the  slaves  of  Frvnd) 
taste  have  lost  position  ;  and  it  will  retpiiro  a  pcrmant-nt  esta- 
blishment of  some  leading  points  of  the  souse  and  monUtr  of 
dress  to  restore  thoir  full  dignity  to  the  matronage  and  niaidni- 
hood  of  England. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
HOME  oa  nOSFITALr 

Ahoko  the  whole  range  of  human  enterprises,  there  ii 
perhaps  a  pleasantcr  one  for  ordinary  people  tlian  bultdingt 
house.  Building  a  house  to  lire  in,  or  to  put  some  friond  ints, 
I  moan  ;  for  there  is  nothing  particularly  interesting  in  tb> 
siwciilatot's  business  of  erecting  houses  by  the  doten,  or  the 
row,  ur  the  block,  without  knowing  who  will  iiihaliit  them. 

lliere  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  Iwtween  llio  two 
methods.     1  need  not  describe  the  dreary  spectacle  of  the  r 
of  unfinished  or  empty  houses  in  and    near   London— 
where  the  damp  is  spreading  through  for  want  of  tho  i 
of  life  within  ;  where  vagabonds  get  iu  for  alielter,  knowing  || 
nobody  is  likvly  to  come  there  but  pco^\e  \»Vo  \.Wim*cVv«i ;  i 
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where  all  the  cats,  rats,  and  mice  of  the  neighbourhood  6an 
make  as  much  racket  as  they  please.  The  police  may  look  iu 
oocaaionally  in  pursuit  of  thieves,  or  at  the  request  of  some 
timid  resident  in  the  nearest  house  ;  but  nobody  has  really  any 
bufliness  there,  and  certainly  nobody  any  pleasure.  There  is 
no  gratification  in  such  house-building  as  this. 

The  case  is  no  better  in  those  manufacturing  towns  where  it 
was  the  rage,  at  one  time,  to  speculate  in  dwellings  for  a 
rapidly-increasing  operative  population.  It  was  enough  to  sink 
anybody's  heart  to  see  the  builders*  men  at  work  upon  a  dozen 
or  a  score  of  cottages  in  a  block.  The* main  object  seemed  to 
be  to  save  land,  bricks,  and  money.  The  dwellings  were  all 
alike,  standing  back  to  back,  so  that  one  wall,  without  an  inch 
of  opening,  formed  the  back-wall  of  the  whole  lot.  Only  the 
end  houses  could  ever  have  openings  on  the  side,  and  each  of 
them  on  only  one  side.  The  others  had  a  door  and  two  or 
more  windows  in  front ;  and  that  was  all  the  ventilation  prc- 
Tided.  Living  there  was  being  shut  up  in  a  box  like  a  baby- 
house,  with  only  a  bit  of  the  front  moveable.  Only  one 
chimney  to  each  ;  windows  not  made  to  open,  or  with  perhaps 
one  small  pane  turning  on  a  hinge  ;  and  no  fire-place  in  any 
bed-room:  such  was  the  provision  made  for  the  breathing  of  a 
whole  family.  The  families  themselves  were  too  little  awaro 
that  it  is  a  poisonous  practice  to  live  even  in  large  and  lofty 
rooms  which  have  not  openings  for  the  perpetual  renewal  of 
the  air.  They  did  not  understand  that  their  wretched  feelings 
in  sleep,  and  on  waking,  were  owing  to  their  having  breathed 
poisonous  air  duriug  the  night ;  and  so  the  tenants  made  no 
objection  to  the  cottages  on  that  score. 

They  were  more  awaro  of  the  injury  done  them  by  the 
absence  of  a  proper  foundation  for  the  houses.  The  walls  were 
scarcely  inserted  in  the  clay  soil,  which  was  left  just  as  it  was, 
undraincd,  untouched,  with  the  brick-floors  slightly  rammed 
down  into  it,  or  a  wooden  flooring  merely  laid  upon  it  The 
tLunp  which  crept  up  the  walls  and  kept  the  bricks  wot,  or  the 
boards  rotten,  was  a  palpable  evil  enough  ;  and  the  tenants 
lamented  it ;  but  they  did  not  see,  nor  their  landlord  either, 
how  anything  could  be  done  ;  and  there  the  place  rotted,  and 
the  people  in  it.  The  houses  were  built  to  last  only  a  few 
yearsi  and  to  be  going  to  pieces  during  the  whole  interva\  \  Wt 
the  people  decajred  so  much  faster,  that  there  was  a  \oi\g  ^m% 
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of  funerals  from  the  doors  before  the  roofs  fell  in,  and  the  walli 
crumbled  down. 

That  WM  a  long  time  ago.  The  subject  happily  le  b«tUr 
understood  now.  From  ricketj  dwell iiigs  nin  up  to  Bcrvet 
Hiagle  generation,  let  us  turn  to  housea  which  will  lost  ■ 
thousand  yenn. 

By  hou«eB  which  will  last  a  thousand  yoars,  I  do  not  men 
any  great  baronial  castle,  or  even  the  most  substantial  ouutOr- 
houM  that  any  ancestor  of  our  generation  ever  erccttiil.  I  ua 
thinking  of  the  dwellings,  for  gentle  and  simple,  which  are  hoilt 
every  year  in  those  districts  of  the  country  in  which  stone  is  tlu  , 
material.  In  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  kiugdutn,  vwy  liv 
ruins  of  human  dwellings  are  seen  ;  and  such  as  there  are  wsnll 
be  sound  and  substantial  houses  again  if  they  were  tvofed  and 
fitted  up.  The  walls  are  two  or  three  feet  thick,  nod  that 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  they  shnuld  not  stand  fnr  erer,  if 
the  fu\uii)ation  is  ^od.  The  principle  of  building  ia  th«  mat 
for  the  most  part  in  regnrd  to  the  handsomest  and  tlie  hiunblMt 
abodes  ;  and  the  pleuaure,  I  suppose,  is  much  the  some,  both  io 
kind  and  degree,  of  seeing  the  future  dwelling  rising  from  tJi* 
ground,  and  assuming  the  appearance  which  it  is  to  hare  tat 
generations  to  come.  In  districts  where  the  land  is  level,  tb« 
soil  day,  and  the  houses  of  brick,  the  highest  policy  of  biulding 
is  to  emulate,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  advantages  and  TirtMft 
of  the  stone  regions  ;  and  the  towns  and  villages  of  our 
tain  districts  ought  therefore  to  be  models  of  the  art  of 
living  in  resiiect  of  habitation. 

In  such  places  there  is  usually  an  eipress  aim  in  buiidlngl 
house,  large  <jr  small.  It  is  built,  not  for  the  chance  of  lotting  W 
selling,  but  for  some  particular  inhabitant  or  class  of  inlmbltanL 
There  is  probably  a  scarcity  of  dwellings,  and  the  new  one  is  maat 
to  aoeommodate  somebody  who  is  waiting,  or  any  one  of  a  dons 
families  who  are  known  to  be  wretchedly  crowded.  In  sudk  ■ 
case,  tlie  first  stage  is  of  hope  and  fear  about  getting  ground  to 
build  on.  This  is  a  sore  jMint  in  many  rural  districts,  and  a 
very  expensive  part  of  the  businesa  in  the  towua  It  is  a  [luinfiil 
thing  to  see,  in  many  b  glorious  valley,  anil  in  many  an  oM- 
^hioned  country  parish,  that  ground  can  alwa^'S  be  hnd  Ibr 
buQding  mansions,  but  never  for  cotta^;eB.  A  great  lafly,  per- 
A«/i8,  who  owns  half  a  [mrish  or  a  whole  one,  {lennits  no  howM, 
to  iie  built  except  on  the  site  of  a  fonaisi  toM'j,W. 
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the  neighbourhood  may  be  growing.  A  tradesman  who  has  a 
chance  to  build  a  house  on  a  lot  among  others,  makes  haste  to  buy 
up  the  other  lots,  or  to  plant  out  any  cottages  which  he  cannot 
sappresa  Nobody  will  sell  land  for  building,  for  fear  of  the  frown 
of  the  squire  or  the  parson.  But  by  patient  watching  land  is 
obtained,  sooner  or  later ;  the  tiresome  and  expensiye  forms  of 
conveyance  are  all  gone  through,  and  the  building  may  begin. 

The  first  marking  out  of  the  plan  of  the  dwelling  on  the  sod 
is  charming.  Children  and  inexperienced  persons  cannot 
understand  it,  so  small  do  the  divisions  look.  It  is  like  a  doll's 
house,  they  say ;  and  the  only  way  to  convince  them  that  the 
thing  is  true,  is  to  put  half-a-dozen  persons  on  the  plot  meant 
for  the  sitting-room,  and  show  them  there  is  room  to  turn 
about. 

When  the  final  study  of  the  outline  is  gone  through,  to  make 
sure  that  there  is  no  fiital  mistake,  no  crying  inconvenience  or 
blemish ;  and  when  the  first  sod  is  turned  by  some  valued 
hand,  there  is  an  end  for  a  time  to  the  prettiness  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  foundations  make  a  great  mess.  Ere  long,  however, 
the  walls  begin  to  rise ;  and  one  stage  seems  to  have  been 
reached  when  the  spaces  for  the  windows  appear.  Not  many 
builders  of  femily  houses  are  so  indifferent  as  Mr.  Day,  the 
author  of  "Sandford  and  Merton,"  who  was  too  indolent  to 
leave  his  book,  and  decide  on  the  distances  between  the  windows 
of  his  dining-room  when  the  workmen  were  waiting.  He  ordered 
that  the  walls  should  be  built  up  without  regard  to  windows, 
and  he  would  have  them  cut  out  afterwards.  He  never  roused 
himself  to  the  task  :  the  room  was  unused,  except  as  a  lumber- 
room,  and  was  never  entered  without  a  light.  People  less 
eccentric  take  pleasure  in  standing  at  the  window-places  and 
looking  abroad,  to  fancy  how  the  view  will  appear  under  all 
changes.  When  the  roof-tree  is  laid  on,  it  is  a  real  festival. 
The  workmen  have  a  bottle  of  wine ;  and  the  wish  for  many 
happy  years  under  that  roof-tree  goes  merrily  round.  Perhaps 
there  are  pleasanter  moments  still  to  come,  during  the  work. 
From  some  hill-top,  or  from  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  there 
may  be  an  unexpected  sight  of  smoke  rising  from  the  chimney. 
The  workmen  are  melting  their  glue  over  some  shavings  in 
what  is  to  be  the  fireplace ;  and  the  blue  curl  or  pillar  of  smoke 
looks  as  homehke  and  hospitable  as  if  there  were  reaWy  «l  ^t^- 
sida     Perhaps  the  evening  sun  gleams  upon  the  w\ii4ovj%^  ^en 


from  ttfar,  but  only  just  put  in,  in  fear  of  rain  in  the  uij 
These  tbiugs  are  jiloasaut ;  and  so  it  is  to  stand  at  the 
the  abyss  where  the  floor  ia  to  be, — or  to  step  from 
beam,  trying  to  conceive  of  the  room  warmed  aud  ligli 
shut  in  for  the  winter  oveuiog, — all  cleanliness  and  con 
and  so  it  is  to  climb  the  ladder  before  the  staircase  is  t 
study  the  view  from  the  chamber  windows,  and  sutisfj 
■elf  once  more  as  to  the  height  and  size  of  the  roo 
the  finish  of  all,  when  the  house  is  habitable,  ami  tiu[[ 
day  is  past,  and  you  have  seen  in  the  twilight  the  bet 
ooming  down  the  biU,  and  have  stirred  up  the  fire,  and 
kettle  to  boil  while  the  beds  are  made  up,  and  mustered  chsiK 
enough  round  the  family  tea-table,  and  lighted  the  lamp,  and 
drawi)  down  the  blinds,  and  locked  tlio  door,  and  sat  down  t« 
r^t  in  your  new  hoiiBe,  and  then  go  to  bed,  watching  the  li^ 
of  the  embers  on  ceiling  and  walls  {for  there  must  bea  tire  ill  the 
bed-rooms  at  first)  till  you  drop  asleep,  the  experience  is  out  d 
the  most  agreeable  that  a  person  of  domestic  tastes  can  enjoy. 

This  kind  of  plensuro  is  cumoion,  as  I  have  said,  to  gentle 
and  simple.     At  each  stage  that  I  have  described  the  dwelling 
may  be  a  raanwon  or  a  cottage.     And  it  ia  true  thronghovl, 
that  the  essentials  of  a  wholcaome  and  agreeable  abode  ore  th* 
same  through  all  ranks  of  habitations.     They  are  plain  :  thtf 
are  easily  attainable ;    they  are   universal :    and   yet  it 
miserable  truth   that  tens   of   thousands   of  persons    ui 
country  are   killed  every  year   by  the   imperfections  of 
dwellings  in  which  they  Uve,      It  would  lie  onsy  to  show 
way  in  whioh  this  chroniu  murder  goes  on ;  bat  we  need 
afflict  ourselves  with  the  thought  of  damp,  closeness,  dirt, : 
the  disgust  and  disease  which  arise  from  those,  if  the  purpnM  ' 
answered  as  well   by  studying   the   conditions  of  wholesome 
habitation. 

These  universal  conditions  are  sufficiently  obvious.    They  m 
included  under  four  heads  : — Soil,  Am,  LioHT,  and  W        ~ 
The  sovereign  and  the  ploughman  havo  an  equal  intoroaki 
these  partictilors  of  their  dwelling;  and  if  all  is  right 
these  four  heiula,  the  terms  of  human  lifo  lie  pretty  fiiirlj 
equally  divided  before  the  one  and  the  other.  They  will  be ' 
equal  in  tlie  possetision  of  health  and  domestic  comfort  than 
pan  ho  gujiccivr  and  inferior  in  other  circumstances  of  out' 
Afrtunc. 
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First  comes  Soil.  It  is  a  grave  disadvantage  to  have  to  live 
upon  claj.  Rock,  slaty  soil,  and  gravel,  are  good  ;  and  clay  is 
bad.  The  worst  effects  may  be  palliated  by  extreme  care  in 
drainage;  bnt  nothing  can  altogether  compensate  for  a  soil 
which  wiU  not  let  water  run  through  it  and  away.  Every  order 
of  house,  built  on  any  kind  of  soil,  and  especially  on  clay,  ought 
to  be  hollow  and  well  ventilated  under  the  living  rooms.  If 
there  are  cellars,  those  cellars  ought  to  be  as  airy  as  any  room  in 
the  house.  In  the  case  of  humble  dwellings  which  have  no 
oellan  (but  I  never  could  see  why  they  should  not),  there  should 
be  a  space  of  at  least  two  feet  left  under  the  floor ;  and  a  ven- 
tilator back  and  front  to  each  space  should  be  inserted  in  the 
walls, — to  stand  open  except  when  heavy  rain  or  floods  may 
render  it  necessary  to  close  them.  This  secures  the  floor  from 
^amp,  and  from  exhalations  from  below. 

It  is  some  years  now  since  the  conviction  began  to  spread 
that  the  outer  walls  of  houses  ought  to  be  double  or  liollow. 
In  the  regions  of  rough  stone  dwellings  this  was,  I  bebeve, 
always  the  practice.  The  oldest  mountain  cottages  seem  to  be 
like  the  newest  in  having  walls  two  or  more  feet  thick — the 
outer  and  inner  courses  of  stones  being  laid  with  mortar,  and 
the  space  between  fllled  in  with  rubble.  This  is  the  way  to 
have  dry  walls ;  and,  when  once  warmed  through,  a  dwelling 
imi^rvious  to  cold,  as  far  as  the  walls  are  concerned.  The  work 
mu.st  of  course  be  good.  The  case  is  just  that  of  an  American 
log-house.  If  the  filling-in  l)etween  the  logs  is  properly  done, 
no  dwelling  is  so  warm  in  winter  and  so  cool  in  summer :  but  if 
crevices  are  left,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  the  comfort.  In 
the  same  way,  I  know  some  cottages  on  a  hill-side  which  are  as 
comfortable  as  any  mansion  in  the  county,  while  \^ithin  a  few 
yanis  are  others  in  which  the  siu-geons  cannot  carry  their 
patients  through  an  illness,  on  account  of  the  bitter  cold  from 
the  ill-compacted  walls. 

Where  the  soil  is  rocky  the  roofing  is  of  slate  ;  and  much  of 
the  flooring  also.  In  such  districts  the  kitchens,  cellars,  yard.^, 
and  back  passages  are  floored  with  slates  :  and  no  matcrinl  can 
he  better  for  dryness  and  cleanliness,  though  a  bit  of  caq)et  is 
needed  in  winteV  evenings. 

A  house  thus  built,  whether  palace  or  cottage,  is  secure  from 
damp,  provided  the  walls  have  not  been  saturated  w\t\\  vccl  \xv 
the  eouive  of  erection;  that  every  loose  slate  on  t\\e  Tooi  V^ 


i mined iiilely  rojilacod ;  aud  that  the  spouts  arc  irnlched  mi 
kept  in  gixid  order. 

In  some  parts  (if  the  country  thatch  still  cxista,  tind  is  ena 
reuewed  when  cottages,  lanu-hoiiaea,  and  boras  need  a  new  nioL 
Elsewhere,  tiles  arc  the  muterials.  Tiles,  formed  to  cony  off 
TWn  to  the  spouts,  and  well  laid,  ore  unexceptioiiahle.  Hifttdi 
fans  evoiy  fault  that  rooting  can  hiive.  It  rots  with  the  vot, 
and  ailmitH  it  tu  the  ceilings :  it  hai-boiira  vermin,  and  it  b 
liable  to  fire.  Any  one  who  has  seen  bow,  in  certaiit  Dorsd- 
shire  cottages,  the  family  huddle  in  the  comers  to  cstvipe  the 
ilroppiugs  of  stiukiug  thatch,  needs  no  convinwng  of  the  aa)i»- 
riority  of  any  other  kind  of  roofing. 

As  for  the  next  condition — Air — the  uimn  point  is  to  h^Teft 
coustant  circulation  of  it  throughout  tlie  dwelling;,  wititoul 
draughts  on  the  person.  The  circulation  should  therefore  bt 
underfuul  and  overhead.  The  underfoot  provision  lias  beeu 
noticed.  As  for  the  other,  the  case  has  no  difficulty  iu  it ;  and 
no  expense  is  iuvelved  which  need  place  the  poorest  tenant  at  a 
disiul  van  tags. 

There  niiiBt  lie  a  door  aud  windows  Iwick  and  fi-oiit.  There 
must  be  a  jjack-door,  if  any  neatness  is  to  be  pivsc>n'ed  in  tlw 
front ;  for  the  wnsliing  and  other  domestic  bvisiness  shoultl  be 
done  in  the  rear  :  the  stairs  shoiUd  have  some  opening  to  tlw 
outer  air;  and  if  there  are  three  bedrooms  (and  no  family  houn 
ought  to  have  less),  one  at  least  must  be  at  the  Itiick.  Then  i> 
therefore  a  fitra  course  for  the  air  through  the  house. 

Next,  each  separate  room  should  havu  an  equally  free  dim- 
lation.  Snsh  windows,  whlt-h  open  at  the  top  as  «xil  oa  Uii 
hottotn,  are  better  than  lattices  ;  fur  you  can  always  u|H-n  Ihnn 
more  or  leas  without  letting  in  rain ;  which  you  uuinot  do  wnh 
lattices,  ilorecver,  lattices,  when  not  perfectly  new,  let  in  wind 
ttt  every  pane  :  so  that  the  uandle  fliircs  and  wastes,  and  jot>  sit 
in  ft  draught ;  whereas  the  inch  or  two  open  at  tup  of  ti  tadi 
window  gives  yon  plenty  of  air  overhead  at  pleasure^  la  SM 
room  them  should  l>e  u,  Hreplnce— for  ventilation  at  all  I 
aud  ill  readiness  for  days  of  sickness.  Every  room  should  J 
have  a  slit  over  the  door,  or  an  ojieiiing  high  up  into  tlie  ohitt 
or  liotK  There  will  thus  be  a  perpetual  flow  of  good  air  intd 
from,  and  of  H|)oUed  air  into  tlie  chimney,  witlinut  a 
of  Hold  to  (fjuse  sitting  below,  who  will  foul  that  glow  of  h 
which  taiuuot  J'o  matched  by  any  bcirt  o\rti»kvc4  ^  sti&in^  n 
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he  head  of  Air  comes  the  consideration  of  drains  :  of 
IS  which  cany  away  the  sewage.  Not  a  foot  of  such 
•old  pass  under  any  part  of  the  house.  The  arrange* 
old  be  so  planned,  that  everything  noisome  should  be 
le,  and  at  once  carried  away.  In  the  humblest  cottage 
Id  be  a  bit  of  roof  behind, — a  lean-to,  or  a  roofed  morsel 
here  the  dish-washing  should  go  on,  and  the  cabbage- 
toured  away  into  the  drain.  If  there  is  to  be  health, 
b  be  no  muck-heap — no  spilling  of  evil-smelling  things 
px)imd ;  and,  if  possible,  no  cesspooL  Sooner  or  later, 
out  cesspools  becomes  foul,  and  mischief  arises.  Some 
)pe  must  cany  away  all  refuse  to  a  safe  distance  :  or 
J  one,  with  proper  channels,  must  be  created, 
great  importance  that  some  place  should  be  provided 
the  household  clothes.  In  the  country,  where  land 
uch  unconscionable  value  as  in  some  towns,  it  is  really 
iable  sacrifice  to  the  proprietor  to  afford  with  the 
slip  of  ground  in  which  potatoes  may  grow  below,  and 
I  petticoats,  and  blankets  dry  in  mid-air.  In  towns 
soon,  we  may  hope,  be  wash-houses  and  drying- closets 
use  wives  who  can  bring  their  twopeuces, — the  small 
against  bad  washing,  damp,  and  illness  at  home.  It 
•ify  us  to  know  how  many  persons  of  all  ages  have 
nd  died  from  the  atmos])here  of  rooms  where  half- 
lothing  has  been  hung  up  to  dry,  day  and  night,  in  the 
be  fiimily.  The  drying  room  in  towns,  and  the  garden 
n  country,  ought  to  preclude  such  mischief  in  future, 
nsideration  of  space  comes  under  the  head  of  Air,  in 
all  dwellings.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
houses  in  rund  districts  are  ever  made  too  small, 
e  reasons  for  that  evil  in  towns,  where  every  foot  of 
1  expensive  commodity,  are  clear  enough.  It  makes  a 
of  so  little  money  in  building  a  cottage,  whether  the 
rea  is  'three  or  four  feet  longer  and  broader  or  not,  or 
ae  rooms  are  six  feet  or  eight  feet  high,  that  there 
e  no  hesitiUion,  when  it  is  once  understood  that  the  due 
i  renewal  of  air  de})end  on  that  addition  to  the  space  # 
considering  the  8U})ply  and  quality  of  the  Air  in  a 
,  we  naturally  think  more  of  the  town  than  the 
It  is  true  that  a  laboiu-er's  cottage  may  be  infested 
Bmell^  if  slops  and  refuse  are  thrown  dowu  newc  IW 
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bouse,  aod  if  the  windows  are  not  opened,  and  t)ie  Ired-roontt 
have  no  chimney,  and  the  place  is  in  bad  repair ;  but  titill  iht 
town  eeenia  tu  be  the  nfitural  plnoe  for  oloseness  &iid  foiil  air 
It  IS  B(i ;  but  we  must  not  think  only  or  chiefly  of  blind  nllevt 
and  streets  of  low  lodgiiig'houees,  if  wc  are  etudying  the  cantm 
of  Dur  undue  mortality.  There  are  great  houses  nlmoet  M 
unhealthy  iu  part  fts  any  lodging-hougo  in  London.  Very  high 
rents  are  peid  for  dwellings  where  three  or  four  receptiou-roomi 
make  a  great  show,  and  are,  in  rea.lity,  very  comfortable,  Inia- 
rious,  and  wholesome, — with  their  winilows  down  to  the  gnnm^ 
and  their  large  fire-places  and  lufty  ceilings.  But  how  ie  it  with 
the  rest  of  the  house  I  There  is  perhaps  one  pretty  good  b«d> 
room  on  the  tirat-floor  for  gueeta.  On  the  eecoud-fioor  tfaa 
spacM  is  cut  u|>  into  Httlo  chamliers  where  the  four-post  M 
occupies  half  the  room,  and  you  may  almost  touch  the  ceiling 
Above  are  attics  where  you  touch  the  ceiling  in  putting  on  your 
coat  or  your  gown,  and  where  ladies  who  S[iend  the  day  in  ths 
capital  rooms  below  are  frozen  at  night  in  winter,  and  cannot 
sleep  in  summer  for  heat,  just  under  the  tiles.  As  for  the 
servants  (at  least  the  men-servants)  they  sleep  undergnxnid 
amongst  the  bluckbeetlcs, — it  being  a  great  curae  to  tbein  Hitt 
the  beetles  are  the  liveliest  when  himian  beings  want  to  liitBf. 
I  am  told  that  there  is  scarcely  a  basement -story  ia  Loadoo 
cleoi'  of  them :  and  I  know  of  some  which  are  so  infested  that  it 
is  shocking  to  think  of  servants  ever  being  eipected  or  desired 
to  sleep  in  their  neighlwurhoud.  If  there  is  occasion  to  take 
down  the  fi^nt  of  the  kitchen  fire-place,  there  are  the  black- 
beetles,  making  au  emboHsed  surface,  shining  and  uniform,  from 
their  being  packed  as  close  aa  they  can  stand.  When  tbe  lijEbtS 
are  eitinguished,  out  they  come,  from  every  crack,  crevice,  and 
join,  and  over-run  everything,  and  the  fnces  of  the  sleepeta 
among  the  rest.  The  world  in  general  believes  that  they  nt^t 
be  got  rid  of:  and  the  wurld  in  general  will  have  a  higher 
opinion  of  footuicu  and  other  servants  when  they  refuse  to  sleep 
in  any  underground  place. 

By  far  the  greater  f>art  of  the  disease  that  exists  in  the  worid, 
and  es{)euially  tlto  great  class  of  epideniii:s,  liy  which  more  per^ 
sons  die  than  from  all  other  causes  together,  is  tbe  diraut  cnnM- 
quencQ  of  a  want  of  good  itir.  The  subject  is  much  too  vast  for  tint 
piacv ;  mii\  1  have  only  just  touched  upon  the  menus  by  whieb 
the  vitnl  elemeai  may  be  duly  pTov'iiled  \vv  ytinoM  dwulliug&  ^| 
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Where  there  is  plenty  of  air  it  may  be  thought  that  there 
will  be  abundance  of  Light;  but  this  does  not  necessarily 
follow.  There  are  well-aired  houses  which  have  a  bad  aspect. 
I  have  one  in  my  mind*s  eye  now,  where  there  is  abundant 
ventilation;  but  where  the  health  of  a  large  family  has  cer- 
tainly been  injured,  for  a  whole  generation,  by  the  absence  of 
sunshine.  The  only  rooms  in  the  house  which  admit  sunshine 
are  predsely  the  two  which  least  want  it — the  kitchen  and  the 
laundry.  Enough  is  known  now  of  the  special  diseases  which 
attack  persons  who  live  in  dark  and  sunless  places,  to  show  the 
duty  of  considering  aspect  in  building  the  humblest  cottage  in 
the  kingdom.  Its  windows  must  be  turned  to  the  sun  (south- 
west, or  south-east,  if  due  south  is  inconvenient),  at  any  cost  of 
other  considerations.  If  there  are  housewives  so  short-sighted 
as  to  complain  of  the  fading  of  furniture,  let  them  be  shown 
that  the  cost  of  new  curtains  and  carpet,  or  drugget,  is  paid 
over  and  over  again  by  the  saving  in  doctors'  bills  and  physic. 
There  is  something  more  than  the  simple  warmth  which  blesses 
us  in  the  sun'is  rays.  They  have  a  vital  influence  which  we 
may  not  yet  fully  understand,  but  which  scientific  men  have 
ceased  to  doubt  of;  while  darkness  creates  cretinism,  and  a 
whole  train  of  diseases,  some  entirely  special.  A  medium  con- 
dition, one  of  an  abode  open  to  the  daylight,  but  deprived  of 
sunshine,  produces  the  modified  effect — of  a  depressed  condition 
of  health,  liable  to  attacks  of  grave  disease  from  slight  appa- 
rent causes.  We  have  no  window-tax  now;  and  it  is  a  sin 
to  build  any  kind  of  new  abode  without  providing  for  the  sun 
shining  well  into  it. 

The  remaining  consideration  is  Water,  on  which  it  cannot  be 
necessary  to  say  much.  Yet  I  have  seen  model  cottages,  built 
with  generous  care  and  pains,  where  the  respectable  tenants 
could  not  stay  because  of  the  diflBculty  about  water  in  summer, 
and  at  any  possible  moment.  It  was  a  })art  of  the  country 
where  water  did  not  abound ;  and  wells  were  expensive  from 
the  great  depth  required  :  so  the  labouring  class  were 
dependant  on  the  precarious  brook  and  the  ditches.  The  brook 
occasionally  shrank  into  a  series  of  muddy  pools  of  warm  water, 
or  dried  up  entirely;  and  the  ditches  were  no  better.  The 
difficulty  of  washing  the  children  and  the  clothes,  together  with 
.the  daily  cookery,  was  so  great,  that  the  tenants  surrcudeted 
all  the  nnvBual  advantngea  for  the  sako  of  the  one  great  tcv.^u- 
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site,  without  which  tlie  children  could  not  Iw  kept  honllliy,  nor 
the  men  sober.  1  have  seen  in  mountain  districts,  where  wtta 
waa  guabiDg  from  evety  uptjmd,  and  every  place  was  a  alope  in 
one  direction  or  another,  whole  villagies  living  in  dirt  tuid  hvl 
Bnielts,  and  the  women  toiling  up  the  hills  with  tnlis  anil  ouu, 
to  bring  water,  which  was  consumed  more  gnidgiugly  thou 
beer,  from  the  labour  that  it  coat  to  get  it  I  liuve  aoen  tte 
sacrifice  at  which  girls  hare  been  employed  to  bring  wtitcr  btm 
aoriie  distant  pump ;  the  headaches,  the  sore  eyoe,  and  the  loM 
of  time  and  increase  of  gossiping  jiropenaitics  ;  and  I  have  teea 
the  effect  of  the  simple  operation  of  searching  for  water  doae  at 
hand,  and  opening  a  well  at  the  rear  of  a  row  of  houses  vhidi 
might  as  well  have  had  that  comfort  all  along.  The  water 
sujiply,  then,  is  one  of  the  first  considerations  in  tttking  or 
building  a  house. 

These  tuaiu  conditions  apply  to  all  kinds  of  houses;  noj 
there  is,  indeed,  little  to  be  said  about  the  diDerences  Iwtwoeo 
Stone  and  brick  houses,  or  large  and  small  ones,  or  rich  and 
lowly  ones.  Brick  houses  are  now  built  with  hollow  walla,  ami 
ought  always  to  be  so  built  henceforth.  The  invention  of 
hollow  bricks  is  a  truly  beneficent  one ;  and  tlie  etl'L<cC  will 
appear,  whether  it  is  marked  or  not,  in  the  reduction  of  the 
Hegistrar's  list  of  annual  deaths. 

Tlie  practical  qiiestion  remains, — How  our  CTer-gniwing  pojio- 
lutlun  is  to  be  better  lodged  i  The  crowding  is  dreai.lful,  in 
every  town  and  village,  and  in  almost  every  cottage  ;  and  the 
perpetual  destruction  of  dwellings  where  room  is  wonted  for 
iiupruvement,  seems  to  intensify  the  mischief  On  the  othn* 
hand,  Model  [x^uig-houseB  are  on  the  increase  in  great  dtici  ; 
and  in  rural  districts  the  condition  of  the  labourer  Is  ci^rtainlr 
rifling,  because  his  value  is  greater,  and  more  freely  acknow- 
ledged. Such  men  aa  the  Duke  of  Bedford  having  Iwmm  tbo 
reform  of  labourers'  dwellings,  the  improvement  Is  likely  to 
spread  ;  and  when  the  profitableness  of  enabling  peasants  to  lire 
neap  their  work.  In  health  and  comfort,  is  once  discovered,  tba 
weltaro  au<l  Liinvenience  of  the  peasant  are  likely  to  rauet  with 
due  consideration.  In  towns,  It  is  only  uecessaiy  for  Model 
Lodging-houses  to  Iw  a.icertaiucd  to  be  a  giioti  iuvestTnont  tot 
money.  If  tlioy  really  are  so,  as  aeems  to  Ik;  the  ease,  they 
tri/I  tAke  cure  of  thomselvea,  and  their  tenants  will  approci«t» 
their  {triviiegm.     Meantime,  if  the  t«oi  «»!.  ol  T^rowVivM^  igM 
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I  for  worbisg-iueu'ii  familiGS  were  hotter  understood, 
e  wouJii  surely  lie  a  more  adequate  supply  of  thom.  The 
latea  differ,  of  courac,  iu  different  purts  ;  but  it  may  bo 
1  thitt  there  are  few  [Jacea  iu  Eiiglaikd  where  a  Bubstantiol 
!  «f  four  rooms  may  not  be  built  for  60/.  Built  in  pairs, 
peii  aauts  mther  less  ;  and  for  120/.  for  the  pair,  further  cou- 
mcos  mil  be  afforded.  If  well  built,  there  will  be  scarcely 
Iny  repaira  wimted, — at  leaat  iu  the  regions  of  stone  Imildiugs ; 
I  five  per  cent,  ou  the  outlay  might  cover  the  ordinary  inte- 
t  of  money  and  the  repaini.  Or  aay,  for  Buch  a  cottage,  a 
Bt  of  3i.  10a,  or  4^,  to  iudude  the  grouad  it  stands  on  ; — it 
d  bo  wiUingly  and  thankfully  paid  in  any  part  of  England 
e  tiie  labourer  woa  worth  hiriug  ;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  a  tower 
I  is  ijaid  in  most  of  our  agricultural  oouutieB,  Will 
It  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  have  plenty  of  time,  and  a 
w  hundreds  tu  spare,  and  not  enough  to  do,  gire  themselves 
»  amusement  and  pleasure  of  building  some  cottagee,  in  the 
tt  knowiH  way,  whore  tbcy  are  urgently  wanted  1  After  all  is 
bid  of  the  baduees  of  cottage  property  as  an  investment,  I  ant 
R  thoroughly  convinced  as  ever  tliat,  when  well  managed,  it  is 
p  eipeDiliturc  aud  trouble  which  will  never  be  repented  of  in 
T  days  when  the  iaaues  of  life's  enterprises  come  to  be  gravely 
reckoned  up.  It  is  something  to  have  lost  no  money;  it  is 
FDure  to  be  aware  that  hard-working  people  have  liad  a  whole- 
tciiae  and  agreeable  resting-place  in  their  home  :  but  what  is  it 
lo  know  that  some  young  creatures,  who  would  otherwise  have 
Quule  a  row  of  hillocks  in  the  churchyard,  are  getting  ou  at 
ndioul.  or  tnking  pride  iu  "  goiug  forth  to  their  work  aud  to 
their  InbouT  uutil  the  eventngl" 

On  tlie  question  of  Building  Societies  I  cannot  now  enter. 
tt  i^  emphatically  true  of  that  question,  that  there  is  muclk  to 
lie  aaid  on  both  sides.  I  happen  to  have  seen  the  favoui'ahle 
side :  but  I  have  heard  a  g<iod  deal  of  tlie  other.  As  long  as 
it  i»  troe  that,  in  the  long  run,  men  jiuy  rent  to  twieo  or  three 
tunes  the  amount  that  would  build  them  a  house  of  their  own, 
it  lueins  mtional  and  desirable  that  they  should  coml>ine  their 
naources  for  the  obtaining  of  dwellings  as  a  family  properly  : 
md  ntttiiy  have  prospered  in  the  attempt  But  tlie  ordinary 
baagen  of  ill-ctmudered  assurance  hang  about  such  societies  -,  , 
Hud  §a  do  BjiecuIatoTB,  who  make  a  profit  of  the  BiutpAemQm\tm:%.  , 
14, 7  Mm  OB// Ml/ tint  the  BickneM  tod  &»;&  TtM 
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of  our  great  nation  will  be  prixligiously  lowered  wIicuctct  any 
conBideruhie  portluu  of  ttie  working-classeB  shall  be  liring  k 
abodes  wliiuh  are  their  own  proijerty;  and  that  the  siircBt  »d 
spDodicst  wny  to  that  issue  is  doubtless  by  means  of  the  cicoDunf 
of  aasociation ;  but  asBOciatioo  for  that  particular  object  is  st  p»- 
eont  particularly  unsafe,  except  in  some  very  fovourable  instaiieea. 
The  aim  is  an  admirable  one  fur  the  workiug-m&n  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  well-regulated  ausociations  for  erecting  Metro]>olitaii 
I^xlging-hoiisea,  the  danger  is  little  or  nothing :  but  in  pro- 
Tincial  towns  and  rural  districts,  a  prudent  man  will  inquin 
well,  and  tnnke  himself  sure  about  the  iiortiea  and  the  muiagt- 
ment  (including  the  bases  of  calculation),  before  be  puts  bli 
savings  into  the  funds  of  a  Building  Society.  Having  foond 
i-eason  to  make  that  investmeut,  and  got  a  house  of  hia  inn  , 
liver  his  head,  free  from  debt,  and  with  no  more  rent  tu  pay,  I 
may  look  round  on  his  healthy  children  with  all  i 
satisfiaction. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   COST   OF  COTTAOES. 

After  the  appearance  of  the  last  chapter,  I  was  reques 
from  various  quarters  to  relate  such  facta  as  I  can  funiish  on 
the  subject  of  the  cost  of  cottage- bull  ding.  I  cannot  explain, 
nor  undenitaod,  the  statemcnta  of  some  of  these  ai)plii-nnt«  •■ 
to  the  cost  of  good  dwellings  for  labourers ;  and  the  wide  <Ufle^ 
ence  lictween  their  estimates  and  my  own  experience,  and  that 
uf  several  persons  who  have  built  cottages  in  various  |iartB  of 
the  country,  secma  to  show  that  there  may  Iw  groat  use,  if  fl 
great  boauty,  in  a  matter-of-fact  account  of  what  ha«  been  d 
and  nuiy  bo  done  any  day. 

]  have  built  five  Wextinorclaud  cottages,  tlio  spocificatiou  d 
which,  and  the  receipted  bill*  for  which,  lie  before  me 

The  first  was  a  dwelling  fur  my  farm-man  and  his  i 
without  ohildi-en.     It  was  built  in  conjunction  with  a 
house  for  my  own  house,  and  a  cow-stable  fur  two  oows,  witha 
AppiirtonancoB,     The  cottage  oouaiiita  of  two  good  rooms  o 
gtvund-Aoor,  witli  two  lai-go  closets — one  used  aa  a  pantry,  i 
the  other  coutaiuiiig  a  bed  on  wc«moii.    TW  ■wi\s.W\\iiV!jaa  1: 
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he  usual  fittings — boiler,  pump,  and  sink,  and  all  conveniences. 
Phe  cow-stable  has  stalls  for  two  cows,  and  a  smaller  one  for  a 
adf :  two  windows  in  the  walls,  and  one  in  the  roof :  a  gutter 
md  drain,  joining  the  one  from  the  cottage,  and  leading  to  a 
Doanure-tank,  which  is  flagged  and  cemented  so  as  to  be  perfectly 
water-tight,  and  closed  with  a  moveable  stone  lid  :  all  the  build, 
ings  are  two  feet  thick  in  the  walls,  which  are  of  the  grey  stone 
of  the  district — mortared  in  the  outer  and  inner  courses,  and 
the  cavity  filled  in  with  rubble.  The  cottage  kitchen  has  a 
i^ge,  with  an  oven ;  and  the  bedroom  has  a  fireplace.  The 
cost  of  this  group  of  buildings  was  130/. 

The  other  cottages  are,  however,  more  in  the  way  of  my 
inquiring  coireepondents.  The  four  are  built  in  pairs,  on  a 
terrace,  with  a  space  of  a  few  feet  between  the  two  pairs,  and  a 
Ught  of  broad  steps  leading  up  from  below.  There  is  a  good 
piece  of  garden  ground  to  each  cottage. 

The  walls  are  two  feet  thick,  and  may  stand  for  centuries 
the  foundations  are  on  excavated  rock.  The  roofs  are  of  Co- 
piston  slate,  and  the  corner-stones  are  from  the  Kydal  quarry. 
The  woodwork  being  properly  seasoned,  and  duly  painted,  there 
is  no  call  for  repairs  beyond  the  occasional  painting  and  white- 
washing, and  replacing  of  a  slate  now  and  then  in  stormy  wea- 
ther. A  more  durable  kind  of  property  can  hardly  be.  When 
once  warmed  through,  these  dwellings,  if  well  built  at  first,  are 
wjirm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer ;  and  they  are  perfectly  dry, 
which  is  not  always  the  case  with  houses  built  of  stone  in  blocks 
— some  kinds  of  stone  absorbing  moisture. 

The  kitchens  and  passages  are  flagged.  One  pair  has  a  boarded 
floor  in  the  sitting-room ;  the  other  is  flagged.  Boards  are 
usually  preferred.  Each  cottage  has  two  out-houses  behind — a 
C'jul-shed  and  privy  (with  a  patent  water-closet  api)iu^tus) — the 
]iassage  between  the  house  and  out-houses  being  roofed  with  a 
hkylight.  There  is  a  cistern  in  each  roof  to  afl()rd  a  fall  for  the 
vatcr-closet.  Each  dwelling  has  a  pump  and  sink ;  each  kitchen 
an  oven  and  range ;  each  house  has  two  closets  (for  which  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  affords  convenience).  There  is  a  fire-place 
i:i  every  room  ;  a  fanlight  over  the  kitchen  door ;  a  window  (to 
open)  on  the  stairs ;  a  dresser  in  the  kitchen,  and  shelves  in  the 
pantry.  Each  cottage  has  a  i)orch,  like  most  dwellings  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  where  tlie  protraction  of  a  poveli  \.o  \.\vR 
howsc  door  is  needed  in  stormy  weather. 


pftir,  thB  lt<rItig-rocrni  i^  .  _       '  ~  ;.  !><:  1>t  1 1  fret  3  ii 

broad,  aw)  7  fe«t  hi^L,  lu  tli<^  other  ymr,  the  atme  r« 
nwMniTM  lA  fevt  in  k-ngth  by  13  in  hrcudth.  The  respecti 
MakeoM  urc  10^  fort  hy  10,  wd  \5  (eel  W  \ft.  \!y*ti 
^*'"~>  «r«  tfirce  bcdrooroa,  oti«  ot  "ii\iic\i  it  wnwwxwaA  ^ 
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double-bedded  room.  The  estimate  in  the  contract  was  110/. 
per  cottage  ;  but  some  of  the  conveniences  above  mentioned 
were  an  after-thought,  and  cost  7L  per  house.  Thus,  the  total 
cost  of  each  dwelling  was  117/.  The  tenants  pay  no  rates,  but 
a  rent  of  7/.,  including  the  garden  ground.  These  dwellings 
are  in  great  request,  and  therefore  inhabited  by  a  superior  set 
of  tenants,  who  have,  for  the  most  part,  done  justice  to  their 
hetdthj  and  cheerfiil  abodes  by  keeping  them  clean.  They  pay 
their  rent  half-yearly;  and  this  last  Martinmas  all  had  paid 
before  the  rent-day  arrived. 

The  nearest  cottage  to  these  is  one  built  by  a  friend  of  mine. 
Containing  a  sitting-room  with  a  kitchen-range,  a  back-kitchen 
and  out-house ;  and  two  bedrooms  above,  each  with  a  fire-place. 
Cost,  lOOL     Bent,  5/.,  exclusive  of  5s,  for  garden-ground. 

I  obBerve  that  I  have  been  blamed  for  lending  any  counte- 
nance to  the  erection  of  cottages  containing  less  than  three 
l>edrooms ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  the  labouring  class  should  not 
be  provided  like  every  other  with  dwellings  suitable  to  their 
means  and  convenience.  I  have  seen  old  people,  and  a  pair  of 
Msters,  and  married  people  without  children  as  much  distressed 
f'.T  want  of  a  cottage  with  three  or  even  two  rooms,  as  families 
for  want  of  one  with  five.  Let  dwellini;i:s  of  various  sizes  bo 
j-rovided ;  and  let  the  proprietors  select  their  tenants  well. 

Ambleside  is  noted  for  its  building  ai'ts,  insomuch  that  its 
workmen  (called  "  wallers"  and  "  slaters")  are  sent  for  from 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  even,  as  I  am  told,  London.  The 
wages  of  the  "  wallers"  or  masons,  are  4«.  a-day  ;  and  of  la- 
V)<iurer8,  15$,  a-week.  The  builder  (jf  these  cottages,  Mr.  Aiihur 
Jackaon,  turns  out  thorough  good  work.  It  was  from  him,  as 
well  as  from  another  good  builder,  since  dead,  that  I  learned 
tliat  in  this  place  a  substantial  cottage  of  four  rooms  can  ho 
l»uilt  for  60/. — as  I  know  it  can  elsewhere.  I  have  now  applied 
jtiTiin  Uj  Mr.  Jackson  for  estimates  :  and  he  sjivs  that  he  can 
undertake  to  build  for  60/.  a  house  of  four  comfortable  rooms, 
with  a  jiantry  under  the  stairs,  and  a  fire-place  in  each  room. 
For  loO/.  he  would  build  one  with  five  rooms,  three  above  and 
two  lielow,  with  a  sculler}'.  He  has  never  built  in  brick,  because 
no  bricks  are  seen  here,  excej>t  the  few  imported  for  the  backs 
of  fire-places ;  but  he  is  disi>osed  to  think  be  could  build  at  the 
fiamc  CfMSt  in  a  brick  countn'.  .Some  evidence  wliieli  1  \u\\c  \v\^\. 
Twelvad  oouSrms  his  opiuion. 


70  HBALTH. 

Here  is  an  account  of  three  superior  l^rick  cottliges  lat 
built  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester.  Each  contains  i 
same  amount  of  in-door  accommodation  as  my  cotiages.  1 
dimensions  are : 

The  <*  house-room"       .        .        .       15^  feet  by  12  feet 

The  kitchen 9      „         10  ft.  2  in. 

The  pantry d      „  6  feet. 

Chief  bedroom  over  the  *'  hoose-room." 

Two  other  bedrooms,  each       .        .        9      „  7  ft.  7  in. 

The  cost  is,  in  detail,  as  follows : — 

MATBBIAL.  £     i,    d. 

Bricks 87  0  0 

FUgs 17  0  0 

Mantelpieces 6  10  0 

Slates 80  0  0 

Laths,  hair,  and  lime 16  0  0 

Timber 40  0  0 

Chimney-pots 1  10  0 

Nails  and  ironwork 17    0  0 

Total.        .        .        ,  .    £165    0    0 

LABOUR.  £     i,    d. 

Bricklayer 86  0  0 

SUter 7  0  0 

Blacksmith 7  0  0 

Plumber 29  0  0 

Painter 24  0  0 

Joiner 82  0  0 

Carting,  &c 27  0  0 

£162    0    0 
Material 165    0    0 

Total £327    0    0 

Or  109Z.  each.  The  proportions  being  preserved,  it  app^ 
that  in  Manchester,  as  here,  a  good  cottage  of  four  rooms,  w 
out  accessories,  can  be  built  for  601, 

Mr.  Bracebridge  published  a  notice,  some  two  years  sinc€ 
some  labourers'  cottages  built  for  him  twenty  years  bef 
which  had  stood  well,  and  appeared  advantageous  enougl 
recommend  afresh.  A  row  of  six  dwellings,  admitting  c 
common  wash-house  and  other  offices,  can  be  built  for  5001 
their  quality  being  as  follows : — 

House-room,  13  feet  by  12 ;  a  chief  bedroom  over  it,  of 
same  size.     A  second  bedroom,  smaller  by  the  width  of 
stairs,  is  over  the  kitchen  and  pantry.  'B^y  «oeii^va%%\s.^\s 
more,  a  room  may  be  obtained  in  t\i©  xoo^^l'^i^'^Vs  "^^^ 
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ieet  high,  lighted  from  the  gable,  or  by  a  dormer  window.  The 
ietailed  acooimt  may  be  seen  in  the  "  Labourer's  Friend"  for 
Korember,  1857  (p,  180),  and  further  particulars  in  a  letter  to 
the  same  pubUcation,  dated  March  13th,  1858. 

The  fullest  account  that  I  know  of,  and  on  the  largest  scale, 
of  the  cost  and  rent  of  cottages,  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Labour- 
ing Classes,  in  1842.  The  date  is  rather  old ;  but  such  change 
18  has  taken  place  in  the  last  seventeen  years  is  in  favour  of 
x>ttage-building,  as  a  speculation,  as  well  as  in  the  quality  of 
he  dweUings.  The  economy,  as  well  as  the  sanitaiy  condition, 
3  better  understood. 

At  p.  400  of  that  Report  there  are  tabulated  returns  from 
he  officers  of  twenty-four  Unions  in  the  manufactuiing  counties, 
Q  which  we  see  (among  other  particulars)  the  cost  of  erection 
jid  the  rent  of  three  orders  of  cottages.  I  can  here  cite  only 
:he  extremities  of  the  scales.  The  lowest  order  of  dwellings, 
jrielding  a  rent  of  3^.  5s.  per  annum,  cost  originally  from  28/. 
at  Stockport)  to  60/.  (at  Glossop). 

The  next  order,  yielding  a  rent  of  5/.  15«.,  cost  from  40/.  (at 
Uttoieter)  to  90/.  (at  Burslem  and  Burton-upon-Trent). 

The  best  class,  yielding  a  rent  of  9/.  2«.,  cost  from  75/.  (at 
Salford)  to  155/.  (at  Derby). 

At  pp.  401  and  402  of  the  Report,  there  is  a  long  list  of  the 
same  particulars,  with  the  cost  of  repairs,  in  regard  to  rural 
cottages  in  England  and  Scotland.  The  cost  of  four-roomed 
cottages  varies  astonishingly,  being  as  low  as  20/.  and  25/.  in 
Bedfordshire  and  Cheshire,  and  as  high  as  ISO/,  in  Suffolk.  The 
greater  number  are  set  down  as  between  40/.  and  100/. 

Any  reader  who  refers  to  these  tables  will  certainly  amuse 
himself  with  the  whole  portion  of  the  Report  which  relates  to 
the  cottage-improvement  at  that  time  achieved.  Nothing  will 
strike  him  more  than  the  account  (at  p.  265)  of  the  labourers' 
cottages  built  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  at  Holkham,  in  Norfolk, 
showing  what  a  home  the  labouring  man  may  have  for  the 
interest  of  100/.,  with  something  additional  for  repairs ;  say  a 
rent  of  6/.,  though  his  kindly  landlord  asked  less.  In  brief,  the 
tenant  has 


Boaie-room       .        .        .17  feet  by  12,  and  74  feet  high. 
Kitchen  and  Pantij       .    .     18      „        9  „ 

^1100  bedrooms  above. 


Ill  the  rear,  a  waaL-house,  dirt-liin,  privy,  and  pig-oot :  and 
30  rods  of  garden  ground.  1'lie  draiDAge  excellent,  ud 
water  abundant.  For  the  rest,  I  must  refer  my  readers  to  the 
Re[><)rt,  from  p.  261  to  p.  '215,  with  the  eiigiiivvd  [itaDB  and 
iUiistnttiona. 

More  modem  narratives  and  euggestiotiB  alioiuid, — judging 
by  booksellers'  catalogueH  aud  advcrtiseineuta.  One  »(  t)ii>  nuMt 
interesting  noticea  of  the  subject  that  I  bave  lately  seen  is  ia 
the  "Englishwoman's  Journal,"  of  October,  185Q,  aud  in  lettcn^ 
called  forth  by  that  article,  at  pp.  283  and  284  for  Deoemto 
of  the  some  year.  If  these  letters  disclose  a  painful  view  of 
the  ownership  and  condition  of  many  cottages,  they  biv  alM 
encouraging  iu  regard  to  the  eageruesa  of  respectable  Inbounn 
for  respectable  homos.  To  an  aocouot  of  tenements  of  four 
rooms  eucb,  with  out-bitildinga  and  garden,  costing  from  7SI,  to 
80/.  eiiuli,  the  rent  of  which  is  4/.  lOn.,  the  remark  is  luldcd : — 

"  The  rents  are  paid  up  very  regiiliirly,  so  that  ihia  MichMt- 
mas  out  of  twonty-sii  occupjeni,  there  was  uot  one  d«- 
faultor." 

This  question  of  the  ctist  of  cottages  is  a  very  impr-rtant  (me, 
— not  only  because  it  is  bad  for  labourers  to  be  ehiirged  any- 
thing but  the  genuine  price  for  their  abodes,  but  because  thm 
in  uo  chance  for  the  working-classes  being  well  housed  uulen 
dwellings  of  a  good  quality  con  be  made  to  [lay.  At  jircscnt, 
unconsoiouablo  reuts  are,  on  the  one  baud,  eitortcd  fur  uiiwhdc- 
Bomc  aud  decayed  dwellings  ;  nud,  on  the  other,  it  is  snpfKMcil 
that  nobody  but  wcuhliy  landuwiiers  can  utTord  to  build  good 
cottages, — such  cottngos  lieing  regarded  an  an  expensive  charily. 
In  my  small  way,  1  am  satisfied  with  my  investment ;  I  know 
that  other  people  are  :  and  I  believe  that  it  is  jMissiblc  to  Mfgl 
the  working  population  of  the  kingdom  well  and  cc>Difort«lily, 
without  iujurioua  charity  ou  the  one  hand,  or  pecuniary  ]om 
on  the  other. 

lu  many — perhaps  in  meet  places — however,  the  first  stoge- 
of  thii  business  is  yut  uuaccomplishcd.  Society  is  not  convinoed 
of  the  sin  and  shame  of  restricting  the  building  of  abodes  lor 
the  working-classes,  and  of  making  thoni  pay  high  reuta  fiir 
jilooes  unfit  fur  human  habitation.  1  fear  there  are  mtnt 
neighbourhoods  in  England  too  like,  in  this  rusjiect,  to  the  ou 
in  which  J  live, — where  many  of  the  abodes  of  the  hntnbler 
iulmbiHuta  are  a  diayraco  lo  auj  cWiiioBi  commwuUv.     If  ever 
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here  was  a  settlement  fovoured  beyond  others  in  regard  to 
latural  sanitary  conditions,  it  is  Ambleside :  and  if  any  one 
pot  can  be  foimd  superior  even  to  Ambleside,  it  is  Windermere 
five  miles  off),  where  the  railway  ends,  and  whence  the  Lake 
lonrist,  on  his  arrival,  overlooks  from  a  height  a  glorious  view 
>f  lake,  wood,  and  mountain.  In  both  places  there  is  scarcely 
iny  level  ground  in  the  whole  area.  The  facihties  for  drainage 
»uinot  be  surpassed.  There  is  rock  for  foundations  ;  and  the 
tater-supply  is  unbounded — unbounded  as  to  quantity,  if  it 
rere  regulated  and  distributed  with  any  degree  of  care  and 
{Dod  sense.  Good  soil,  good  air,  great  variety  of  level,  and 
)lenty  of  water,  —  what  more  could  we  ask  in  choosing  a 
Iwelling-place  ?  Yet  there  is  disease,  vice,  and  misery  which 
ronld  be  accounted  intolerable  if  they  came  in  the  shape  of 
uevitable  calamity.  Instead  of  general  declarations,  I  will 
»ffer  a  few  facts,— omitting  at  present  any  notice  of  such  abodes 
is  are  private  property,  in  the  hope  that  when  reform  begins 
vith  public  property,  the  owners  of  cottages  and  small  houses 
fill  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  what  they  are  doing  in  letting 
fuch  tenements  as  many  in  Ambleside,  either  by  the  shame  of 
x>ntrast,  or  by  losing  their  tenants.  While  mansions  and  villas 
ire  rising  throughout  the  neighbourhood,  one  has  to  wait  years 
to  obtain  a  few  yards  of  ground  on  which  to  build  a  cottage. 
All  possible  discountenance  is  shown  to  cottage-building :  and 
[  have  myself  been  told,  many  times  a  year,  for  many  years, 
that  the  people  could  not  pay  rent  for  good  cottages,  and  would 
aot  take  them  if  they  were  provided  to-morrow.  This  must  be 
iltogether  a  mistake.  There  is,  as  I  said,  great  anxiety  to 
)ccuf»y  my  cottages ;  and  rents  of  4/.  and  ol.  are  paid  for 
iwellings  of  which  the  following  is  a  true  account.  They  were 
neasured  and  rejwrted  upon  a  day  or  two  ago.* 

These  houses  are  endowment  property,  under  the  care  of  the 
irustees  of  the  school.  The  trustees  do  not  dispute  the  con- 
Jition  of  the  property,  nor  defend  the  exorbitant  rents  they 
ire  obliged  to  demand ;  but  they  declare  that  they  find  it 
mpoflsible  to  obtain  from  the  Charity  Commissioners  tlie  neces- 
ary  powers  for  its  improvement  They  have  repeatedly  made 
Lpplicatiou ;  but  the  delays,  the  mislaying  of  papers,  the  fruit- 
ess  trouble  incurred,  have  discouraged  them.  Meantime,  the 
tate  of  three  houses,  as  examined,  is  this. 

♦  DecemhtTf  1859. 


HEALTH. 

Number  One  is  inhftbited  by  a  family  of  sis  pCROiis.  Then 
ia  no  water-supply  whntever.  There  ia  no  outnioiir  crniTenienM 
which  can  be  used  by  decent  people.  There  is  no  opening  b 
back,  or  sides,  and  no  ventilation  at  all  in  the  8lei}pini!-[ilace  bnt 
one  entail  pnne,  which  the  mother  liroke  the  otber  day,  to  pw- 
vent  the  yoiing  people  being  stided  (a  danger  increased,  by  tlitf 
way,  by  the  boya  amoking  their  pipca  within  doors,  even  in  Uh 
mornings).  The  six  aleej)  m  two  beds  scarcely  larger  than  atibk,- 
The  living-room  ia  lOJ  feet  long  by  10  broad,  and  7  feet  2  inohat 
high, 

Number  Two  contains  a  fumily  of  eight  persons.  The  ooih 
ditions  as  to  air,  water,  and  convenience,  are  the  same;  thl 
living-room  is  lOJ  feet  by  9.     The  rent  is  il. 

Number  Three  contains  a  family  of  aii.  Conditions  mahilj 
the  same.  The  liviug-room  ia  7  feet  3  inches  in  height :  bnt 
only  8  feet  6  inches  long  by  7  feet  9  inobos  wide.  The  rent  ii 
5/.,  the  same  that  is  paid  by  ray  friend'a  tenant  for  an  aiiy, 
cheerful,  well-found  dwelling  of  four  rooma  and  outbonae,  on 
the  hill-side. — This  is  all  I  will  at  present  say  of  lubooren' 
dwetlinga  at  Ambleside. 

At  Windermere  a  new  ton's  baa  aprung  up  since  tlie  estalitieb- 
ment  of  the  railway-station,  and  the  temporary  residence  of  ■ 
oleiwyman  of  architectund  propensities;  so  that  we  naturally 
supposed  the  new  aettlemeut  to  he  peouliarly  healthy, — all  fresh 
and  new,  and  set  upon  a  platform,  absolutely  tempting  for 
drainage.  Some  weeks  ago  we  were  startled  by  news  of  a  ter- 
rible fever — typhoid  fever — at  Windermere,  the  schoiil-masWr 
being  dead,  and  severed  other  persons  who  coiUd  ill  be  spared. 
The  mortality  between  that  time  and  thia  has  been  fearful.  A 
good  man  who  lived  there  desu'ed,  a  few  years  aiiice,  to  cany 
his  large  family  to.  Australia.  He  was  too  old  to  go  by  the  lud 
of  the  Emigration  Commissioners,  and  his  friends  lent  him  the 
means  to  go  and  establish  himself,  with  the  intention  of  sending 
afterwards  for  his  wife  and  seven  children.  He  slowly 
his  way  in  Australia,  has  paid  his  frieuda,  and  ia  non 
looking  forward  to  the  arrival  of  his  family  in  no  long 
but,  alas !  thia  fever  has  carried  off  four  out  of  the 
childi'eu.  Tliis  is  the  news  which  is  on  the  way  to  the 
tionnte  fiither ! 

When  one  inquires  the  precise  WKiaa  ot  ttift  e^ulcmic,, 
tBedical    maa    says    there    is  no    awflicwnt  W\iwi-4wii 
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Windennere;  another  says  the  misdiief  is  owing  to  the  quantity 
of  decomposed  vegetable  matter — ^to  the  swamps,  in  short,  on 
the  platform ;  while  another  declares  that  the  main  evil  is  the 
aocomulation  of  filth.  Whether  it  be  any  one  or  all  of  these,  the 
mortality  is  chargeable  on  ignorance  or  carelessness,  or  worse. 

While  Budi  things  are  happening  here,  there,  or  everywhere, 
ereiy  year,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  consequence  to  ascertain 
the  conditions  on  which  our  labouring  population  may  be  well 
boosed, — aa  a  matter  of  business,  and  not  of  mere  charity ; 
that  is,  under  the  steady  natural  laws  of  society,  and  not  the 
fluctiiating  influence  of  human  sensibilities,  which  have  always 
more  calls  upon  them  than  they  can  meet.     When  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  it  answers  to  labourers  to  pay  from  3/.  to  6L  rent, 
lather  than  have  sickness  in  the  house,  and  that  they  may 
liave  for  that  rent  good  dwellings  of  from  four  to  six  rooms,  or 
equivalent  attachments,  there  will  be  a  manifest  decrease  in  the 
aickness  and  mortality  of  the  country. 


I  am  further  called  on  to  explain  the  particulars  of  such  a 
cottage  as  can  be  built  in  Westmoreland  for  60L  I  have, 
therefore,  obtained  from  the  experienced  builder  whom  I  quoted 
before-^Mr.  Arthur  Jackson — a  plan  and  estimate  of  the  cottage 
he  would  build  on  receiving  such  an  order. 
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By  the  plan  it  wiU  be  seen  that  there  is  a  fair-sized  front- 
room,  a  kitchen,  and  two  bed-rooms  above,  all  having  fire-places, 
by  the  chimney  nmning  up  the  middle  of  the  house.  The 
Walls  are  two  feet  thick,  the  windows  large,  and  the  ventilation 
^rnple.  There  is,  however,  no  out-door  accommodation  ;  and  a 
pump  and  sink  cannot  be  afforded  for  the  money.  The  items 
^ costs  are  these,  '^walling*'  comprehending  the  entire  b\\\\Oa\^\*,| 
uid  pKvii^  tuid  mU  the  atonea  of  the  walls  : 


^^A^^^H 
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£    ,.   J. 

PlMtering 7    0    0 

fhtiag lU    0    0 

C&rpentei'a   nark,    vfaioh    includes    Ibe    eotiie 

GtUng-np  of  the  lulerior        .        .        .     .        SO    0    0 

£60    0    0 

"While  giving  these  pcirticuliirs,  and  showing  that  nejwiM 
lodging- rooms  can  be  provided  for  a  rent  of  3/.  10«.,  I  mart 
explain  that  I  do  not  recommend  this  kind  of  cottngc  b»  mit- 

rooms,  I  ahonld  oertainly  afford  the  requisite  oiit-docir  accom- 
modation,  and  a    proper   water-supply  at  home.      When  tta 
women  have  to  go  up  the  hill  for  a  tubfiil  of  water,  or  with 
pBJls  to  some  distant  pump,  the  family  at  homo  never  h«w 
enough  for  all  purposes  of  cleanliness,  and  the  fctigtio  of  lie 
fetching  and  carrying  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  supply 
ubtainci). 

Mr.  Jackson  says,  however,  that  he  could  afford  both  kimli 

caae,  bo  provided  in  the  rear. 

CH:VPTEK  VIII. 
■ffOMAN-3  BATTLE-PIBLD.-NOaSEa. 

Or  the  himdred  thoiuiand  needless  deaths  which  take  pUee 
annually  in  our  country,  how  many  are  oocasionod  by  btid  "t 

by  perwius  who  have  not  attended  particularly  to  tlie  subject 
But  the  moBt  hasty  view  will  show  that  the  number  umj  b» 
very  great. 

What  ia  the  popular  notion  of  a  nurse  t     And  how  tloM  it 
oorrospimd  with  the  haunting  conception  of  100,000  p«apk 
yearly  dying  who  have  a  claim  upon  iia  to  live  1     Let  ub  tiy  Id 
ima^ie  that  doomed  multitude — the  ten  thousand  canied  ef 
bx  Bmiill-pox—lbe  Uttlo  children  stmngjing  in  croup  by  Boonl 
— the  iiimdredfi   Hiukiug  dcUriovia  "ui  \iu*vi^  e'c^wV^hw— iM 

itmii  i« 
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wiards  full  of  hospital  gangrene — the  tens  of  thousands  swept 
away  by  fever  and  cholera,  as  b j  a  whirlwind.  Let  us  steadily 
oontemplate  such  a  scene  as  this,  and  then  call  to  mind  all  we 
know  about  Nurses,  and  consider  the  proportion  which  the  two 
dasBes  of  Sick  and  Nurses  seem  to  bear  to  each  other. 

How  much  good  nursing  haye  any  of  us  ever  seen  1  At  the 
mention  of  good  nursing,  the  heart  may  spring  to  the  touch  of 
some  precious  remembrance  of  exemplary  nursing  in  a  quiet 
home,  where  nothing  was  said  about  it,  because  it  seemed  to  be 
a  matter  of  course.  Wherever  there  are  mothers  and  daughters 
and  sisters,  there  will  be  more  or  less  good  nursing,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  taught  by  good  sense  and  affection,  in  the  common 
maladies  which  befal  individuals.  But  nursing  is  an  art  based 
npon  science :  and  the  resources  of  instinct,  which  are  often 
insufficient  in  individual  cases,  are  as  nothing  in  the  conflict 
with  epidemic  sickness,  or  when  accidents  and  unusual  diseases 
occur,  or  where  numbers  are  down  at  once.  Such  a  mortality 
as  our  Registrar's  returns  show  can  be  contended  with  only  by 
a  great  body  of  trained  nurses,  whose  vocation  shall  be  recog- 
nised and  respected  by  society. 

To  be,  to  do,  and  to  talk  "  like  an  old  nurse,"  means  to  be 
positive,  ignorant,  superstitious,  wrong-headed,  meddlesome, 
gross,  and  disagreeable,  and  to  speak  and  act  accordingly.  The 
expression  arose  out  of  the  deficiency  of  nurses,  by  which  the 
occupation  was  delivered  over  to  women  who  could  do  nothing 
else,  or  who  relished  the  power  and  luxury  enjoyed  by  the 
monthly  nurse  in  comfortable  hoiuSfes.  The  monthly  nurse  was 
employed  in  sick-nursing  too,  no  doubt :  but  the  monthly 
engagement  was  the  inducement :  and  that  class  of  women  were 
wilful,  ignorant,  and  luxurious  in  proportion  to  their  import- 
ance and  their  scarcity.  We  will  not  spend  our  space  on  the 
familiar, story  of  the  tricks  and  foibles  and  disgusting  selfish- 
ness of  the  traditionary  nurse.  The  image  may  be  found  in  a 
multitude  of  works  of  fiction,  and  the  reality  in  most  elderly 
people's  recollections  of  their  early  life.  Let  her  retire  behind 
the  curtain  to  doze  and  booze  and  maunder  out  her  queer 
notions  about  diseases  and  remedies.  We  have  to  study  newer 
vpedmeoB  of  the  same  order  of  functionaries. 

In  every  town,  great  or  small,  we  know  some  widow  or 
spinster  who  gets  her  living  by  nursing  among  the  coUv\^er&  ox 
imAll  wbopkeepen  and  artizauB,     She  knows  how  to  moci^Q 

o  1 
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]jiiig-iQ  cases,  in  a  general  wa.j,  aud  she  is  a  good  crenture  in  aH 
cases.  ;!jhe  is  kind  when  called  in  the  night ;  and  8lie  is  willing 
and  ready  to  sweep  tiie  rontu,  and  wash  the  [intieut,  aud  make 
the  cup  of  tea  or  gruel.  The  greater  part  of  tbe  iiumng  which 
is  done  hj  hire  is  done  hy  this  sort  of  womau;  and  (die  » 
immeasurably  better  than  nobody  ;  but  she  knows  nothiug  of 
the  structure  of  the  human  body  and  its  varioiis  origans  and 
their  uses  ;  die  is  not  enlightened  about  the  importauce  uf  ftir, 
light,  or  tomporatui-e ;  she  hiu  wild  uotinus  about  food  Mid 
medicines  and  infection,  uud  the  character  of  diseases  ;  and  'A  '» 
a  grent  thing  if  she  is  able  to  dress  blJstei's  or  apply  leechM 
or  foinentationa  skilfully.  Formerly  it  was  very  difficult  to  find 
anybody  of  a  higher  quality  than  this  when  a  hirud  nunw  «» 
wanted  iu  a  family ;  and  cvca  now,  the  grand  perplexity  of 
physicians  is  to  answer  the  demands  upon  them  to  supply 
wetl-qiialiGed  nurses  in  any  proportion  to  the  patienta  wIm 
require  them. 

The  census  returns  of  1851  throw  some  light  upou  the  facM 
of  the  proportion  of  uiuses  to  the  sick.  Doniestio  aunw 
(meaning  tiurse-maide)  are  a  separate  class,  though  the  duif 
part  of  the  tending  of  children  in  sickness  is  done  by  them. 
They  amount  to  nearly  40,000,  of  whom,  strange  to  say,  almost 
half  are  between  five  and  twenty  years  of  age.  Wo  6nd  under 
this  head  the  little  nurse-girl,  who  may  be  met  in  a  town  ftllej, 
sitting  on  a  door-step,  rocking  a  baby  to  sleep,  or  carryiDg  it 
beut  double  on  her  arm,  while  her  own  shoulder  is  growing  out, 
or  her  spine  getting  twisted  with  carrying  a  heavy  Height 
before  slie  has  done  growing.  Conrulsious,  croup,  accidents, 
kill  a  multitude  of  infants  in  such  hands,  who  might  live  to  die 
of  old  age  if  there  was  anybody  to  show  how  to  ward  off  or 
treat  such  misfortunes.  But,  though  the  attendants  of  cliildTcn 
are  called  nurse-maids,  the  last  thing  that  they  are  taught  i> 
anything  about  nursing. 

Uoing  on,  then,  to  the  class  which  claims  the  title,  in  Tirtnc 
of  actually  professing  to  nurse,  we  find  that  in  Great  Britain 
there  are,  including  monthly  nurses,  above  26,000  women  who 
take  charge  of  the  sick  profeeaioually.  In  oompariaon  with  the 
deatlut,  and  infinitely  more  with  the  sickness  iu  tlie  kingdoa, 
this  numl>er  is  almost  incredibly  small.  It  would  seoin  a  more 
nothing  if  we  did  not  remember  that  a  largo  propottiun  of  than 
are  hovpitiU  atmoa — each  ouu  taking  d^ur^e  ol  vuou^j  V*itia)|fl 
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iln  fifteen  London  hoBpitnls  there  were,  in  1858,  521  ntirscH  of 
teiy  claa*.  Every  Urge  town  in  tho  provinces  jirobalJy  has 
a  infirmary  or  hoBj>ital,  with  a  staft"  of  nurses.  It  has  been 
d  to  fix  tweuty-five  patients  ae  the  proper  niimber  to  be 
Mtended  to  liy  a  single  nurse ;  and  tbis  mny  serve  as  some  sort 
of  a  guide  in  oon  torn  plating  the  eitent  of  the  need  of  more 
« ;  but  we  oro  lold  by  eipc-rienceii  persona  that  no  such 
•MX  he  enforced,  nor  ever  eould  be,  if  hospitals  were  much 
iMttor  ni^nuiMcd  thnn  they  have  hitherto  been.  In  military 
ipitdls,  for  instance,  in  time  of  peace,  llio  patients  are,  on  on 
t,  very  slightly  ill  in  comparison  with  the  inmat«a  of  a 
BtU  hoapibil  ;  and  it  may  be  easier  to  attend  upon  fifty  of  the 
l^imental  patients  ihnn  five-and-twenty  in  a  city  or  county 
infinnarj*.  There  must  be  endless  varieties,  too,  in  the  fatigue 
of  the  office,  according  to  the  management  of  the  institution. 
For  instance,  in  one  there  may  be  such  arrangements  as  that 
tiw  nnrses  ore  at  liberty  to  spend  their  whole  time  among  the 
!■  of  ttxir  patients,  while  elsewhere  the  nurse  is  ei]iected  to 
awry  up  coals  and  water,  and  cnrry  down  trays,  and  fetch  and 
tmny  and  even  wash  the  linen,  and  go  for  tho  medicine,  and 
Book  the  diets.  Siipixiaiug,  however,  that  every  hospital  was 
»oU  manngcd,  there  would  still  be  a  sad  deficiency  of  desirable 
8  :  and  when  the  number  of  sick  throughout  the  kingdom 
is  oousLdered,  the  paucity  of  qualified  attendants  is  really 
tsniblo. 

The  thought  is  not  new.     For  half  a  century  at  least  it  has 
I  a  subject  of  speculation,  tlirough  the  press,  in  lectures, 
lad  in  oonvoniation,  why  the  deficiency  remuius  so  great,  and 
tow  to  supply  it.     Considering  the  vast  number  of  Engliab- 
tnncn  who  have  to  work  for  their  bread,  and  the  over-stocking 
r  iiusuy  deportments  of  female   industry,  it  seems  surprising 
iHtt  tiitK,  which  is  so  especially  women's  work,  should  be  donti 
I  scantily  and  so  badly.     As  snaitary  inquiries  have  been  pur- 
Had  fiirthcr  and  nirthor,  it  has  been  discovered  more  aud  more 
binlj  ibnt  a  vnat  smoiuit  of  needletis  death  happens  from  hud 
We  are  told  that  in  order  to  reduce  tho  preventible 
torulity  wo  must  (amoug  other  things)  improve  our  hospitals; 
I,  ia  order  to  improve  our  hospitals,  we  must  improve  our 
moL    While  many  of  them  are  diseased  and  infirm  ;  while 
n  are   intemperate,  and  not  a  few  loose  In  con&uc\.  on^ 
bt;  aad  wJiiJe  tbey  are  under  overwhelming  teia5la.MvoiBI 
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to  make  a  profit  of  their  [intients  am]  their  pltice,  thty  can  l{ 
no  eifcctual  check  tci  the  needless  mortnlity  vithia  ttie  b 
One  result  of  such  disooveriea  has  been  to  create  the  outbiu 
which  we  have  witnessed  of  late  yeare  in  the  cause  of  g 
nursing.  Florence  NightinguJe  did  nut  wait  for  the  vu 
of  an  eutbusiasm  on  any  hand.  For  many  long  yeiuz  ti 
been  working  in  silence,  under  a  growing  sense  of  the  nee 
She  had  been  learning  the  art,  mid  putting  bor  kuowle 
practice  as  she  advanced,  so  that  when,  under  the  pre 
the  war,  there  was  a  sudden  rush  of  devotcee  into  the  v 
there  was  a  woman  ready  to  guide  the  moTemeut,  and  t 
open  the  case  to  the  steady  good  sense  of  society,  precisely  whai 
good  sense  was  moat  in  danger  of  being  swamped  by  the  mix- 
ture of  a  i-onumtic  egotism  with  a  giiah  of  geuuine  bennrolonce. 
Through  her  we  know  something  of  what  it  really  is  to  nune 
the  sick,  and  of  what  is  wanted  to  plant  good  nursing  oScctualty 
between  the  sick-bed  and  the  gnu-e, 

There  is  no  subject  on  which  it  is  easier  to  bo  romimtic  thtii 
that  of  ntusing.  It  is  imturul  and  fitting  that  tbt^  tiiidcr  uul 
even  pictiureBque  aspect  of  the  office  should  fix  Uie  attention  of 
observers  :  only,  when  it  comes  to  reforming  tlie  inslitutinn, 
the  whole  truth  must  be  studied.  It  is  pretty  to  sw  n  hlile 
child  nursing  poor  mamma's  foot  when  poor  mamma's  bead 
nohos ;  and  one  feels  a  resiioct  for  young  ladies  wlio  aspire  |ii 
nndei-take  the  work  of  a  Sister  of  Charity :  but  the  Uttle  ti 
nursing,  though  it  need  not  bo  discouraged,  will  not  i 
mamma  :  and  the  wcll-iut«ntioned  assistant  must  go  thro 
serere  probation,  before  she  may  venture  to  regard  bereelf  ■ 
Sister  of  Charity,  The  injaginntivo  benevolence  and  ]  ' 
which  may  find  their  prujwr  training  and  final  use  i 
«ther  department  of  action,  are  usually  out  of  place  tn  I 
hospital  i  and  it  really  apjtonrs  that  there  is  m  much  t 
witli  floating  saints  and  viiigina  on  the  one  hand,  i 
grovelling  mercenaries  on  the  other.  As  for  the  minorit] 
able  and  devoted  women  who  stand  between  or  fiir  above  tl 
they' are  of  a  value  which  can  scarcely  be  matolied  i 
women.  If  we  look  at  them,  we  shall  no  more  see  Ihem  glk 
about  in  silk,  or  flnating  in  musUn,  or  di^iised  in  a  bidtoai 
nun's  uniform,  und  lecturing  their  patients  on  heavenly  t 
bf  the  boai'  together,  or  exchanging  spiritual  confidenccR  w 
Jannd  miffems,  thiin  we  diaU  «w  tham  diviritm^  ^ 


vnfidenccR  *i^^ 
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bed-curtain,  or  taking  a  bribe  from  a  visitor.  Some  documents 
are  lying  before  me,  which  show  what  we  shall  find  the  best 
nurses  really  doing.  To  observe  them  in  their  proper  sphere, 
we  must  imagine  the  best  managed  hospital  that  we  can  ever 
hope  to  see. 

It  is  not  every  woman  who  desires  it,  or  is  worthy  of  it,  that 
can  be  a  professional  nurse.  She  must  have  a  degree  of  bodily 
soundness  and  vigour  which  is  not  common ;  for  her  work  is 
not  only  very  hard,  but  it  keeps  her  standing  and  stooping  for 
many  hours  of  every  day.  The  successful  niu'se  must  have 
ascertained,  before  she  declares  herself  a  candidate,  that  she 
can  stand  and  stoop  to  the  required  extent  without  injury.  She 
must  hatlD  stout  limbs  and  sharp  senses.  We  know  well  enough  • 
what  it  is  to  have  a  nurse  who  is  purblind,  or  hard  of  hearing, 
or  insensible  to  bad  tastes  and  smells. 

Next,  what  is  to  be  the  relative  position  of  the  candidate  1 
Is  she  to  be  mistress  or  servant,  does  she  suppose  1  "  Servant, 
of  course,"  she  replies.  Very  true  :  but  has  she  considered  what 
it  is  to  be  a  servant  in  so  strict  a  sense  as  in  a  hospital  1  She 
must  have  no  ideas  and  no  will  of  her  own  about  medical  treat- 
ment. Instant,  constant,  complete,  silent  obedience  to  the 
physician's  orders  is  her  very  first  duty.  Does  she  suppose  this 
to  be  at  all  times  easy  I  Whether  entitled  by  a  special  educa- 
tion, or  prepossessed  by  ignorance,  she  can  hardly  help  having 
notions  about  the  cases  under  her  hands ;  and  it  must  be  diflB- 
cult  at  times  to  yield  to  a  questionable  order  without  a  word 
spoken.  Yet  there  can  be  no  freedom  to  question  an  order  in 
a  hospital,  though  there  might  be  an  opening  for  discussion  in 
a  private  house.  Again  :  there  is  no  choice  of  hours,  or  of 
work,  or  of  methods.  All  is  fixed  and  settled ;  and  she  has 
only  to  put  herself  under  the  working  of  the  machinery  of  her 
office.  Every  day  has  its  routine — every  hour  its  projM^r  work  : 
what  change  and  recreation  can  be  allowed  are  out  of  the  house : 
there  can  be  no  controversy,  religious  or  other,  with  colletigues ; 
and  there  must  be  no  petting  of  patients.  This  is  with  some 
the  hardest  piece  of  self-denial  of  all :  but  duty  requires  it. 
The  aim  is  to  get  the  patients  well.  That  is  what  a  hospital  is 
for.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  illness,  a  vegetative  mode 
of  life,  monotonous,  material,  calm  and  quiet,  is  as  essentia  as 
it  is  to  the  youngest  infant ;  and  this  is  the  reason  vjXyv  \>Vi'5«^- 
cians  dread,  bb  they  do,  the  introduction  of  BenlVmewt  wcA 


sentimental  womeo  into  hospitals.  Tho  religioua  care  of  tli« 
patients  belongs  to  the  chaplain,  or  the  ptistorH,  wlio  tnAj  rait 
patients  from  their  Oock  :  and,  vomea  onue  tulmitlod  Ui  tUJ 
other  functions  tlian  ministering,  under  orders,  to  the  bodily 
needs  of  the  suffei'erB,  there  would  soon  bo  au  end  to  th«  ei- 
pansion  of  the  profession  at  all,  and  to  all  chiuice  of  vomeo 
having  the  special  hospital-education  which  it  is  tho  gn^at  aim 
at  present  to  obtain  for  them.  It  does  not  follow  that  tliu 
nnrse  must  bo  mute,  hard,  and  un sympathising.  True  sjm- 
pathy  shows  itself  otherwise  than  by  talk  and  tears.  Whatever 
is  done  may  be  done  gently  and  tenderly.  Meru  vigilaooe, 
without  words,  is  often  the  raout  acceptable  form  uf  Kynipathf 
to  a  suflercr ;  and  two  words  of  pity,  or  of  checrUncs^  ur 
uttered  in  the  spirit  of  fortitude,  niay  rouse  or  charm  more  than 
any  exhortation. 

The  nurse  has  to  see  a  constant  suooession  of  patients  goiog 
out  and  coming  in,  so  that  the  scene  might  well  weary  Mil 
the  moat  elastic  imagination  and  tbe  most  patient  heart.  I 
have  said  nothing  of  the  spectacle  of  ghastly  wounds  IbA 
sores,  of  the  long  waiting  upon  fever,  of  the  moans  and  crits  •( 
anguish,  and  the  dreary  weeping  of  the  wont-out  suflerera.  It 
is  to  be  assumeil  that  the  nurao  has  ascertained  that  she  cm 
bear  tliese  sights  and  sounds.  It  is  n  matter  of  course  that  she 
can ;  and  also  that  she  is  free  from  the  prudery  which  is  some- 
what in  tho  way  of  benevolent  action  wherever  it  exists,  and  b 
wholly  incompatible  with  the  nursing  olBce. 

Supposing  all  these  conditions  to  be  Butisfaotorilv  met,  what 
is  the  life  led  by  a  good  nurse  1 

lu  the  London   hospitals    there  ore   two   classes  of  female 
nurses  :  the  Matrons  and  Sistera  constituting  the  fimt,  and  tha 
Nurves  (sometimes  subdivided  into  day  and  night  nuraea) 
other,     If  todies  choose  to  enter  either  class  without  ^j, 
any  future  scbomo,  there  must  he  no  notice  taken  of  the 
eiice ;  but  the  unpaid  must  be  subject  to  precisely  th« 
regulations  as  the  salaried.     Neither  money  nor  religious 
tinn  can  be  allowed  to  confer  privilege  while  the  objeol 
obtain    tho   largest   possible    uumlier  of  reB)>ectable,   heall 
wnaible  women  of  the  workiiig-olass.  in  retiun  for  a  fair 
t«Da)ice  ;  that  is,  on  the  footing  which  is  generally  fotmd  to  be 
the  moat  steady   and  workable.     At  the   moment  when  wv 
aewing  machiucry  is  liemoUshmg  (iti>:u\tM\.\u'aa  tiVudi  Xoii  loafl 
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1  to  afford  a  maintenance,  a  new  profession  is  opening  to 
Dy  through  the  extension  of  onr  sanitaiy  knowledge ;  and 
jTBtem  must  be  adapted  to  the  professional  members  first. 
olunteers  and  .amateurs  must  take  their  place  under  it  as 


IB  found  that,  as  paid  nurses,  widows  with  children  are 

ibla     K  thej  do  not  love  their  children  thej  are  unfit  to 

irses ;  and  if  thej  do,  thej  must  be  for  ever  pulled  two 

The  cases  of  peculation  and  trickery  thus  arising  are 

roufl^  but  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at     The  nurses  had 

r  be  single  women,  or  widows  without  children.     It  is  part 

9  romance  of  the  enterprise  with  some  people  to  introduce 

mts  to  the  wards ;  but  this  is  reprobated  bj  all  experi- 

managers  of  hospitals.     It  is  all  important  to  respect  the 

of  each  hospital,  and  to  keep  up  their  self-respect     There 

be  no  damaged  character  amongst  them,  for  the  sake  of 

ound.     If  there  is  any  of  the  old  leaven  left,  this  is  the 

and  the  work  to  bring  it  out ;  and  if  the  reform  be  com- 

the   penitent  must   have  too   much  disquietude,   self- 

lat,   and  egotism  stirring  within  to  be  fit  for  an  office 

larlj  requiring  robustness  and  simphcitj  of  nature  and 

Penitents  can  find  works  of  mercy  always  wanting  to  be 

in  every  track  trodden  by  human  feet;  they  need  not 

to  the  public  hospital,  while  there  are  so  many  private 

*iiambers ;  and  it  must  be  plainly  said  that  they  cannot  be 

tied. 

T  good  nurse  must  then  be  a  single  woman,  say  of  the 
ing-class,  and  about  thirty  years  of  age  ;  sound  in  health, 
rell  disposed  for  her  work, — with  a  caUn,  cheerful  manner, 
nth  a  glow  within  which  we  should  call  enthusiasm,  while 
I  not  aware  that  it  has,  or  ought  to  have,  any  name.  As 
■e  supposing  her  in  a  well-organised  hospital,  she  is  trained 
er  office. 

e  time  is  at  hand,  the  money  is  in  the  bank,  and  the  plan 
jer  discussion,  for  the  tnuning  of  young  women  in  the  art 
iraing ;  so  we  may  look  forward  to  the  accomplished  fact. 
rill  have  learned  what  the  structure  of  the  human  frame  is 
general  way;  where  the  great  organs  lie,  and  how  they 
t  to  act  She  will  have  learned  how  health  is  affected  by 
dothing^  cleanliness,  exercise,  and  free  vent\\at\oti.  ^>^^ 
bftve  been  Uugbt  bow  to  put  on  a  bandage  in  ttio  Nax\o\]A 


i 


cases  required  ;  how  to  manage  leeches  and  other  applicHtiuni 
aud  iiow  to  prepare  Ihe  commonest  sick-diets  ;  and  liuw  to  Mt 
iu  emergonciefi, — of  bleeding,  fainting,  convulaiona,  jtiflitnili* 
tion,  choleraic  attacks,  &a.,  till  the  doctor  cpmes. 

Thus  fitted  fur  her  work,  sbe  enters  upon  it  with  the  (uB 
knowledge  tluit  hoBpital-nurscB  have  to  undergo  &  poriod  rf 
discouragement,  during  which  maiij  feel  tlwt  they  must  grt 
out  of  it  at  any  cost  An  experienced  reader  will  know  wbat 
is  meant  by  the  hoipilal  latt'juor  which  comes  over  the  aane, 
after  a  time,  like  a  Bick  dream.  It  is  easily  accoimted  fnr ;  and 
the  only  object  in  adverting^  to  it  is  to  poitit  ont  tliat  it  is  > 
common  trial  which  all  nurses  have  to  undergo,  and  which  waj 
good  nurse  gets  over,  by  8]iirit  and  pnidcnce.  She  does  wlat  ia 
j>osBible  to  secure  an  easy  miud  aud  a  disengaged  spiril  by  anuliu 
herself  of  some  one  of  the  safe  methods  of  AssuniDce,  within  at 
without  the  hospital,  by  which  n  certain  deduction  from  be 
pay  will  secure  her  tito  means  of  retiring  before  she  is  <|aiU 
worn  out.  She  will  further  make  a  point  of  laying  by  son* 
thing,  80  as  to  have  the  power  of  taking  a  complete  bolidst, 
however  short,  when  she  needs  change  of  air  and  rest.  Than 
are  consultations  on  foot  as  to  these  matters — as  to  methods  of 
iusunuice,  and  of  making  saviugs  from  the  wag«8  of  niir^ttt,  la 
the  one  hand,  or  pensioning  tiiem  on  the  other. 

Tho  economy  must  not  be  too  close.  A  nurse  must  be  mlV 
clothed,  and  thoroughly  well  fed.  If  she  provides  her  own  find 
she  considers  it  a  duty  to  sustain  her  strength  by  subetantiil 
meat  dinners,  with  good  beer ;  and  if  her  meals  are  provided  t^ 
the  hospital,  she  steadily  demands  whatever  is  noccswwy  t« 
enable  her  to  discharge  her  fatiguing  duties  effectually.  Tkt 
hope  of  those  who  are  consulting  about  making  the  most  of 
nurses,  is  that  a  jilan  will  become  geneml  by  which  there  dial) 
be  in  every  hospital  a  meas  for  the  nurses,  manngt^  by  tbf 
matron. 

The  must  wostefiil  of  all  plana,  as  to  food  and  timfi,  is  lor 
each  Diinui  to  buy  and  cook  her  own  meals,  and  eat  them  aluoa ; 
and  it  certainly  would  seem  to  people  generally  that  sittinf 
down  to  a  joiut  and  puddiug  would  be  more  cheerful  and  omi- 
fortai>lo  than  each  woman  tiddle-raddling  at  her  own  bit  €t 
dinner.  Ad  open,  honest,  sulficieut  allowance  of  good  als  tt 
jmrter  is  csmintial,  if  tlic  curse  of  hospitals — intempemneo— ■  I* 
be  auixcissfully  dealt  with.     'CbQ  \uui\AiiA,u)VA  \io  «\M:vt>'<lrinkiof 
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^  than  can  be  conceived  by  women  who  ait  at  home 
say  occupations  of  ordinary  life.  On  the  one  hand, 
I  always  tiying  to  establish  itself;  on  the  other,  it  is 
i  to  tolerate  it  in  a  hospital;  and  the  thing  to  be 
>  keep  watch  against  it^  and  to  substitute  for  it  gene- 

rse's  clothing  must  be  ample.  There  can  be  no  shut- 
the  air,  and  heaping  up  the  fire  in  a  hospital,  where 
iple  is  to  have  such  bedding,  clothing,  and  equable 
rovided  as  shall  allow  of  free  admission  of  fresh  air  at 
The  nurse  must  therefore  be  so  warmly  clothed  as 
fer  in  winter  days,  or  in  night  watches,  in  going  about 

\ie  her  personal  arrangements  ;  each  of  them  import- 
olving  her  health  and  strength.  As  for  her  business, 
y  regular  affair,  except  in  as  far  as  her  deep  interest 
)rk  may  introduce  diversities.  A  high  authority  ex- 
hoB]>ital-matron  not  to  worry  if  a  day-nurse  is  seen 
with  a  bad  case  when,  as  the  matron  would  say,  she 
be  in  bed.  As  a  general  thing,  however,  the  nurse 
ive  her  eight  hours'  sleep,  as  well  as  two  hours  a  day 
tion,  and  two  more  for  meals  and  her  personal  busi- 
hen  the  true  quality  and  value  of  a  nurse  are  under- 
Q  will  not  be  employed  to  do  what  others  can  do  as 
erefore  our  nurse  is  not  to  be  seen  bringing  in  water, 
ires,  or  scrubbing  the  floor.  She  sees  that  everything 
it  first,  and  then  enters  upon  her  duty  to  the  patients. 
I  those  who  cannot  wash  themselves,  and  makes  all 
I  pure  from  bed  to  bed.  She  serves  the  first  doses  of 
for  the  day,  the  list  of  which  hangs  up  where  the 
d  she  can  easily  refer  to  it  To  give  the  medicine 
J  and  accurately  is  of  course  one  of  her  first  duties ; 
trusts  nobody  with  it.  At  breakfast-time  the  meals 
:ht  to  the  ward,  as  the  dinners  are,  ready  divided  and 
[lat  her  time  is  not  consumed  in  dividing — much  less 
ag — the  food. 

rival  of  the  doctors  is  prepared  for  by  her  being  pre- 
«port  on  each  case,  and  her  having  ready  any  questions 
iiave  to  ask.  She  makes  her  words  as  few  as  possible. 
ler  own  slate  or  book  in  which  to  enter  orders  ox  (\w«i^ 
I  her aAtmer  checks  the  tJbough tless  studenta  (^svxpi^o^x^ 
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them  present.)  when  they  are  noisy  or  obtrusive,  to  the  dti 
furt  uf  tlio  patienU.  By  the  time  the  medical  rounds  are 
and  the  ofliceB  ordered  by  the  doctorB  are  fulfilled,  it  is  liai*^ 
pre[iarc  for  dinner.  She  euconrages  those  who  are  well 
to  rise,  and  sit  at  table ;  and  she  tries  to  make  a  eheei'fttl 
for  as  many  as  can  sit  up  during  the  aftemooa  She  altogett 
prohibits  any  such  Illicit  indulgence  as  a  pipe  in  a  cloB«it, 
pastry  or  drink  brought  by  visitors ;  while  she 
ohoerfnl  amugemeut  iu  every  way.  She  has  tlie  beds 
the  linen  changed,  the  night-lights  in  order,  and  evcrytMl 
quiet  by  the  prescribed  hour,  whea  she  yields  her  place  to 

All  this  may  be  easy  and  almost  pleasant  to  the  reader ; 
it  is  the  mere  tiamework  of  hospital  life.     The  lilllng-in  is 
part  to  study.     Among  twenty,  thirty,  or  more  sufferers,  tba 
ia  no  day  which  can  pass  over  smoothly  and  without  anxioK 
The  child  that  cries  aloud  for  half  the  day  would  wear  out  man 
a  woman's  nerves  ;  and  then  there  is  the  moaning  of  people  a 
pain,  and  the  restlessneas  of  the  feverish,  and  the  mving  of  tbt 
delirious.     There  are  wounds  and  sores  to  Imj  attended  to ;  bdA 
many  disagreeable  things  to  be  done  ;  and  usually,  among  M 
many  patients,  some  on  any  particular  day  who  seem  not  to  Hi 
doing  well.     The  tuU  is  never-ceasing ;  the  anxiety  always  bi^ 
sotting  ;  the  wear  and  tear  in  eveiy  way  very  great,  j 

On  the  other  hand,  good  nursing  decides  the  fate  of  thoueaiw 
of  persona  every  year,  for  recoveiy  or  dcattL  In  badly  managlii 
hospitals  there  are  epidemic  periods  when  erysipelas,  hciS|Hti^i 
gangrene,  cholera,  and  fever  carry  off  the  patients  just  as  if  tittf 
were  living  in  a  blind  alley  full  of  bad  smells  and  stagniid. 
filth  ;  but,  as  a  geuerul  rule,  people  who  go  into  hospitals  conl 
out  convalescent ;  and  if  the  arts  of  the  hospital  were  spreid 
over  private  life,  the  number  of  deaths  from  other  causes  thtt 
vice  would  be  wouderfidly  reduced.  A  wcll*trainrf 
body  of  ten  thousand  nurses,  working  during  only  their  years  rf 
utmost  vigour,  would  do  more  to  extinguish  preveutilile  destL 
than  the  twenty  thousand  hap-hazard  town  and  country  num^ 
old  and  young,  set  down  as  professional  in  the  census  retuitw. 
What  the  actual  need  is  may  be  judged  of  by  the  existence  rf 
the  Nightingale  Fund ;  by  the  number  of  ladies  who  volunteenf 
to  go  to  the  East  during  the  Russian  war ;  by  the  iustitutidK 
ihiuh  are  springing  up  iu  various  parts  of  the  oouutry  ;  >4^ri 
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itifo  conversation  of  joung  ladius  who  meditate  do- 
Iliem&elveB  to  the  work.     How  to  meet  the  need,  is  the 

it  alwnVH  be  right  to  develop  nil  existing  capabilities  in 
life.  In  erery  houBcbold  let  httlo  childi'en  sbow  what 
i  made  of.     One  will  luount  a  chair,  and  Ktrire  into  your 

to  &  tooth  drawn,  while  another  will  run  otit  of  the 

.  the  dentist  eomca  in.  One  will  faint  at  the  sight 
I,  wbile  another  tikes  to  hind  up  a  bad  cut.  Vt'hy  should 
ntttiinJ  di>ctor  and  nurse  have  a  free  career  )  There 
kjs  be  [ilenty  to  run  awaj  frona  it.  Let  little  cliililren 
-ed  and  encouraged  to  soothe  and  help  tlie  sick.  Let 
lam  to  sit  quiet,  to  move  about  quietly,  to  stir  the  fire 

;,  to  chafe  limbs  projierly,  to  make  a  bed  properly, 
Uxge  linen  in  the  easiest  way  ;  to  air  rooms,  to  darken 
m,  aii<l  to  make  and  serve  sick  messes.  These  things  can 
ticil  anil  [jntctised  at  an  early  age  ;  and  the  pi'ocoB*  will 
Ij  ahow  what  Nature  intends  as  to  a  supply  of  nurses. 
lDAt«riul  thus  indicated,  what  is  the  instruction  to  be  3 
Ins,  the  orphan  daughters  of  British  soldiers  are  educated 
^lilJlary  Asylum,  where  the  elder  ones  who  sbow  tbetn- 
'it  fur  the  service  are  trained  as  nurses,  and  slways  dili- 
•ougbt.  Married  or  single,  they  are  always  busy.  As 
llhen  battled  in  the  field  of  warfare,  so  do  they  in  that 
;  nnd  they  are  the  most  effective  soldiers  in  the  world. 

in  India,  but  everywhere,  does  disease  lay  low  its 
lOTB  painfnlly  and  more  plentifully  than  auy  war  that 
■  waged.  We  cannot  help  sending  out  our  armies  ocoa- 
U>  slaughter  and  be  slaughtered  ;  but  wo  might  more 
unpeiuato  for  the  mortality  of  war  if  we  wiiuld  send  out 

redeeming  force  which  contends  in  the  field  of  disease, 
»  iu  eaptivea  from  the  threshold  of  the  prison-boitac 
line  died  in  the  East  tlicre  was  great  mourning  ;  and 
>{wnly  Hid  that  the  best  soldier  coitld  have  been  licttcr 
[the  object  then  being  to  save  soldiers.  A  good  soldicr'a 
ny  Im  filled,  though  at  great  waste  of  nafely,  of  feeling. 
BHionoii,  tmd  of  money ;  but  the  place  of  a  good  nurxe 
ba  filled  at  all.  Kvei?  exlHting  one  is  excessively  waiite<l, 
mot  bn  R[>Brcd  from  her  post. 

( Mxv  wumeu  enough  in  England — working  women  enuug\i 
ted  wuDJOD  euou^t,  iftlw  cniiniitg  and  the  cucuumgi^ineuX 


were  proyided.     It  ib  not  the  fatigiie,  cor  the  dieagnecabli 
nor  the  auxiety,  nor  tlie  low  and  doiibllVil  jusition 
whicli  bus  kept  ua  bo  bore  of  them  while  other  deportnu 
female  industry  overflow.     It  is  that  no  woman  who 
a  nurse  htm  known  where  to  )i;o  and  wh&t  to  do  to  qualify 
There  is  now  an  end  of  this  difficulty.     Every  woman 
ftacertain  her  own  fitnesB  or  unfitnesa  for  the  nursing  p 
and,  if  found  capable,  can  at  once  enter,  without  ei 
trouble,  on  the  ti-aining  which  shall  qualify  her  for  her  bi 

The  fund  which  was  fornieii  in  Miss  Nightingale'*  1 
on  her  return  from  the  East,  and  placed  at  Iter  disposal 
great  object  of  training  nursea,  has  been  accumulating 
that  time,  under  the  core  of  trustees,  the  fiiilure  i 
Nightingale's  health  compelling  a  long  delay  in  the  fc 
of  pluDB.  In  aplto  of  illness  she  has  framed  her  schei 
the  Committee  of  the  Fund  have  published  it  ui  a  way 
that  no  woman  can  now  be  under  any  difficulty  how  to 

St.  Thouab's  Hospital  ia  to  be  the  trainiug-echool. 
in  those  wards,  some  of  them  100  feet  long,  and  am 
new  cases  coming  in  by  the  hundred  in  a  day,  and  in  I 
of  almost  every  diHeaae,  but  small  pot,  and  of  every  conocii 
accident,  the  future  nurses  of  the  English  people  may  i 
their  biisinesB,  The  matron  will  be  their  ruler,  the 
Medical  Officer  and  the  "Sisters"  (sujierintendcnts  of  the 
will  be  their  instructors;  and  they  will  act  aa  asaiatants 
regular  day  and  night  nurses.  By  due  diligence,  tbo  novicM 
will  become  fit  fur  professional  employment  in  a  year ;  and  i 
year's  training  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  ia  the  amouut  offered. 

The  candidate  must  bo  fully  resolved  to  stay  the  year  oaL 
There  may  be  circimi stances — such  aa  a  failure  of  healtli,  or 
other  accident — which  may  induce  the  Committee  t<t  alio* 
an  earlier  departure ;  but  nothing  of  the  sort  must  be 
depended  on.  The  candidate  must  know  her  own  mitid,  lud 
pledge  herself  for  the  twelve  months.  The  authorities  of  the 
hospital,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the  right  of  dismisgLng  my 
"Probationer"  (aa  the  nurses  in  training  are  called),  at  koj 
time,  for  obvious  imlitncss,  aa  well  as  for  misconduct. 

The  beat  age  is  from  twenty-five  tv  thirty-five.     Of  ooufw, 

the  candidate  must  be  in  good  health  and  vigour,  and  must 

bear  a  good  character.     She  will  be  regislere-l  on  her  eutnikCe 

her  training,  and  a  rucord  will  be  kept  of  her  ootiductM^ 
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qoalifiGationSy  which  will  be  laid  before  the  Committee  of  the 
Nightingale  Fund  once  a  montL  If  this  record  presents  a 
satisfibctorj  account  at  the  end  of  the  year,  she  will  be  a 
certificated  nurse, — no  doubt  eagerly  sought,  and  nearly  certain 
of  being  provided  with  an  engagement,  either  in  that  hospital 
<nr  flome  other.  The  Conmiittee  declare  that  they  **  look  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  being  able  to  find  situations  for  their 
certificated  nurses,"  at  the  end  of  their  term  of  probation. 

The  Probationers  will  be  trained  at  the  expense  of  the 
Ni^tingale  Fund.  That  is,  they  will  have  board  and  separate 
lodging  in  the  hospital,  and  their  washing,  and  a  certain  pro- 
Tision  of  outer  clothing.  They  mU.  be  paid  10/.  in  the  coiu-se 
of  the  year ;  2L  the  first  quarter,  21.  lOs,  the  second  quarter, 
and  alao  the  third ;  and  31.  the  last  quarter.  A  certain  degree' 
of  merit  will  obtain  a  gratuity  of  3/.,  and  the  highest  of  all  a 
gilt  of  5Lf  from,  the  Committee  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
independent  service. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  at  present  any  limitation  of 
number.  In  fact,  any  woman  of  the  proper  age,  and  good 
health,  and  character,  may  offer  herself,  with  a  tolerable  cer- 
tainty that  a  useful  and  honourable  career  is  open  before  her, 
in  which  she  cannot  fail  except  by  some  failure  in  herself. 

It  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  there  should  be  a  crowd  of 
applications  on  the  plan  becoming  known  and  understood  ;  for 
in  no  profession  or  occupation  is  there  such  a  scarcity  of  hands, 
or  therefore  so  dear  a  prospect  of  constant  employment. 

The  candidate  has  simply  to  apply  to  the  matron — Mrs. 
Wardroper — at  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  South wark ;  and,  if  in 
person,  between  eleven  and  twelve  in  the  forenoon.  Mrs.  Ward- 
roper  will  supply  her  with  a  slip  of  paper — a  form  to  be  filled 
up  with  repUes  to  eight  inquiries  : 

Name  of  applicant 

Age. 

Place  of  birth. 

Where  educated. 

Previous  occupation. 

Whether  single,  married,  or  widow.  (If  married,  the  certificate 
mnst  be  produced.) 

If  married,  or  a  widow,  whether  with  children ;  and,  if  so, 
with  how  many. 


Tbis  IB  nil  very  plain  and  oasy ;  and  here  wo  see  the  lieginnimt 
of  a  new  period,  in  which  the  traditionary  "  old  nurse  "  will  ^ 
out,  Hnd  the  eick  of  our  cauutry  will  liavo  less  siitTcritij;  m 
illness,  niid  a  better  chance  of  rcccvery  thnn  ever  before ;  ami 
in  which  the  mout  womanly  of  professional  uucuputionB  «iU 
have  been,  for  tbt>  first  time,  effcotually  thrown  upon  to  ^ 
who  are  wortiiy  to  enter  it 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  while  the  Committee  are  proTiding 
tendance  for  every  disease  and  every  terrible  accident  which  t> 
admitted  into  a  hospital,  or  ie  found  in  any  private  hnuse,  thej 
will  not  overlook  the  brain-sick,  who  are  the  severcat  aufferen 
of  all.  In  the  words  of  one  who  haa  known  that  aufioring,  and 
the  misery  of  bad  attendance  under  it,  "  There  ie  far  more  need 
to  train  attendants  for  the  insane  than  for  the  sick.  The  lick 
can  tell  if  they  are  ill  treated,  and  will  be  believed  ;  but  tin 
poor  sick  in  mind  may  be  neglected  and  ill-used  to  an  eiteot 
that  the  world  knows  little  of,  and  find  no  remedy." 

The  Lunacy  Commissioners,  and  all  the  benevolent  men  In 
the  profession  cannot  secure  justice  to  the  insane,  while  tht 
race  of  attendants  is  what  it  has  always  been,  and  is  do*. 
There  is  actually  no  existing  remedy  for  the  enormous  enlof 
subjecting  persons  of  educati'>D  and  refinement  to  the  muuig»- 
meut  and  control  of  ignorant  attendants,  coarse  in  lango^e 
and  maunera.  Go  where  we  will, — among  aeylums,  physieisoa 
uatrous,  and  patients, — we  hew  the  complaint  of  the  difljculty 
of  obtaining  any  attendants  who  can  be  trusted  or  tolerated  at 
all,  in  their  demeanour  towards  tlie  patients.  They  are  not  all 
tyrannical,— not  all  unkind  ;  but  in  ignorant  minds  them  is 
a  radically  wrong  notion  of  their  relation  to  the  brain-sick.  Few 
can  conceive  that  the  feelings,  and  most  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
insane,  generally  speaking,  remain  very  much  what  tliey  wen 
before  the  dieense  set  in,  and  very  like  other  people's  ;  and  tlukt 
therefore  they  shoidd  be  treated,  as  far  as  jmssihlc,  with  the 
same  consideration  shown  to  other  persons,  and  formerly  due  to 
themselves.  Few  of  the  ignorant  class  of  "keepers"  hnve  any 
conception  of  topical  btain  disease  and  partial  insanity,  eiCL>t>t 
ns  a  curious  phenomenon.  With  them  a  crazy  person  is  entry, 
and  must  be  managod  nither  than  ministered  to  ;  and  the 
misery  thus  caused  t«  sensitive  and  self-respecting  poraous  is 
dreadful  to  think  of.  The  ouarse  and  hard  tyranny  once  prev» 
Jcat  in  /uuatic  nsyluins  has  gi^ca  way,  to  d>  c'o'u&\&v;T«hV«  exti 
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under  the  happy  influences  of  advancing  knowledge  and  improved 
social  oouscientiousness ;  but  there  is  a  kind  of  infliction  on  the 
brain-sick  which  no  supervision  can  obviate,  and  no  vigilance 
cheeky  while  the  true  remedy  of  good  nursing  and  fitting 
attendance  is  out  of  reach. 

There  is  no  natural  or  insurmountable  reason  for  its  being 
out  of  reach.  There  are  humane  and  enlightened  women,  full 
of  good  sense  as  well  as  kind  feeling,  who  would  be  willing  and 
even  eager  to  nurse  and  guard  the  insane,  if  they  knew  how  to 
set  about  it  without  encountering  unknown  evils,  and  com- 
mitting themselves  to  the  society  of  persons  whom  they  dread 
and  dislike  &r  more  than  the  patients.  It  is  all  a  chance 
whether  a  woman  of  this  quality  can  get  any  training  first,  or 
enter  on  the  occupation  afterwards,  without  nmning  risks  which 
amount  to  an  effectual  discouragement.  It  woidd  be  a  great 
blesaing  if  the  Committee  of  the  Nightingale  Fund  could  open 
a  way  to  such  women,  and  bring  them  face  to  face  with  the 
patients  who  are  suffering  so  keenly,  and  often  so  fatally,  for 
want  of  them. 

It  could  hardly  be  difficult  to  do.  The  teaching  and  training 
is  small  in  comparison  with  that  required  for  hospital-niu^ing. 
In  fact,  it  is  an  opening  which  is  needed  ;  an  access  to  the 
patients,  and  a  trial  of  the  mode  of  life.  No  doubt  there  is 
something  to  be  learned  in  preparation  for  so  peculiar  an  office. 
The  usual  hospital  methods  of  securing  good  general  conditions 
of  air,  warmth,  food,  cleanliness,  <fec.,  are  as  necessary  in  lunatic 
asylums  as  in  all  other  abodes  where  the  recovery  of  health  is 
the  object ;  but,  beyond  these  general  methods,  there  is  not 
much  that  can  be  taught  to  attendants  on  the  insane.  The  art 
necessary  for  them  is  that  of  exerting  their  own  faculties,  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  for  the  benefit  of  their  charge.  They  have 
constantly  to  exercise  good  sense,  readiness  of  mind,  good 
humour,  and  never-failing  patience.  These  things  cannot  be 
taught ;  but  they  may  be  incited  and  encouraged  by  wise 
authorities  in  the  presence  of  the  duty  to  be  done.  This  would 
t^foa  appear  if  the  Nightingale  Fund  Committee  would  make 
arrangements  with  the  authorities  of  Bethlehem  Hospital  or 
Sc  Luke's,  or  some  other  well-managed  asylum,  by  which  pro- 
bationers might  be  trained  for  the  office  of  attending  on  the 
brain-sick.  The  increasing  proportion  of  cures  among  tVve  yw^axiq 
which  has  rewarded  such  improvements  a»  we  ha^e  been  \)XiW 
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to  mako  in  the  managoment  of  that  class  of  patients,  wonld  Iw 
rapidlj'  and  cnoi-mously  eiteiitled,  if  we  could  get  rid  uf  tlie  nne 
teiritile  impediment  couiplaiiiod  of  by  all  jiitrties, — the  bti! 
quality  of  the  attendunee.  Ah  far  as  a|ip«ar«,  tho  object  is  nw 
wbiuh  fairly  cunieH  within  the  sco]ie  of  the  N^htinj^e  Fnnii 
If  the  Committee  should  think  bo,  and  should  act  acoonlinitlT, 
there  would  be  rejoicing,  not  only  in  every  comor  of  t'trj 
asylum  to  vliich  the  news  should  ponotrate,  but  iu  niaoj: 
thousaudi)  of  EnglUh  households  where  it  is  now  a  daily  auA 
nightly  sorrow  that  the  insane  member  of  the  family  is  not 
and  cannot  be,  ministered  to  either  wisely  or  tenderly.  OubhH 
this  consolation  be  ailbrded  ?  aud,  as  the  pattern  roelluxl  ii 
provided,  without  much  delay  t  I  am  eure  the  Nightin^t 
Couunittee  will  bear  with  the  question. 

Afl  for  the  prospect*  of  sufferere  by  disease,  open  schools  Ui 
women,  and  provide  a  new  dejuutment  in  children's  schools,  uul 
Uio  sick  of  the  next  generation  will  not  die  by  tens  of  thousands 
for  want  of  good  nursing.  Disease  will  be  checked  on  its  finrt 
approach,  and  the  mortality  of  our  day  will  be  a  themv  which 
will  take  its  pla^w  iu  history  and  speculation  with  the  Great 
Plague  and  tlie  Black  Deatli.  The  doctors  permitting  and 
aidiiif;,  the  wonieu  will  achieve  this  victory. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


SGLP-HUEDBB. 


ttie  preventible  deaths  wiiicb  avcry  year  cany  off 
more  of  our  citizens  tliun  the  moat  savage  war,  fiuicmit  ought 
to  be  atteuded  to  with  Btreuiioua  and  patient  care. 

"  Do  yoa  ooll  auiuide  a  provoutiblo  cause  of  death  1"  a  hun- 
dred voices  will  probably  ask.  They  will  any  that  tho  lolf- 
deatruyer  usually  di>cs  his  last  deed  when  nobody  is  thinking  ul 
L  Thing ;  and  that  it  would  be  cruel  to  blame  his  Camily 
ienda  for  a  odnmity  which  they  have  at  the  moment  na 
o  apjmdieud.  May  be  so  ;  but  stiU  we  may  be  jtuUfiad 
Ming  of  auiuide  as  a  preventiblo  kind  uf  mortality.  IM- 
aa  iook  at  s<^iud  of  the  leadini^  UxAa.  jH 
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According  to  the  coroners*  returns,  the  cases  of  suicide 
inquired  into  in  England  and  Wales  were  in  1856,  1314.  In 
1857,  they  were  1349.     In  1858,  they  were  1276. 

The  first  remark  of  some  readers  will  be  that  they  thought 
there  had  been  more :  and  of  others,  that  they  had  no  idea  there 
had  been  so  many.  But  all  will  probably  go  on  to  remark  on 
the  uniformity  of  the  proportion  of  suicides  to  other  deaths  in 
three  consecutive  years.  The  proportion  would  be  found  no 
less  regular  in  thirteen  years,  or  in  thirty.  This  circumstance 
ought  to  set  us  thinking  whether  so  regular  a  phenomenon  must 
not  have  some  steady  cause.  Men  in  society  always  end  by 
obtaining  control  over  steadily-operating  influences ;  and  there- 
fore we  may  hope  to  get  the  mastery  over  the  causes  of  suicide, 
and  nearly  put  an  end  to  that  mode  of  dying. 

In  order  to  do  this,  we  must  rouse  ourselves  into  a  mood  of 
common  sense,  such  as  few  persons  but  physicians  and  managers 
of  lunatic  asylums  are  accustomed  to  entertain  in  the  presence 
of  this  tragic  subject  There  are  many  reasons  why  we  should 
feel  awe-struck  and  overwhelmed  with  some  kind  of  delicate 
feeling  or  other  when  cases  of  suicide  occur  or  are  discussed. 
The  old  Romish  beUef  that  the  viaticum  was  necessary  to  save 
the  departing  soul,  caused  the  death  of  the  most  innocent 
suicide  to  be  regarded  with  horror  and  dismay  :  and  far  worse 
was  the  thought  of  the  eternal  destiny  of  the  conscious  self- 
murderer.  His  burial  in  unhallowed  earth,  with  a  stake  driven 
through  his  body,  was  a  shock  to  society,  and  a  bitter  disgrace 
to  his  family  :  and  the  anguish  of  those  past  times  has  been  so 
far  perpetuated  as  that  every  countenance  still  becomes  grave, 
and  every  voice  sinks  into  solemnity  when  there  is  mention  of 
any  one  who  has  raised  his  hand  against  his  own  life.  Again, 
there  is  still  a  prevalent  reluctance  in  society  to  advert  to  the 
subject  of  insanity.  There  is  still  an  inability  among  the  great 
majority  of  people  to  regard  insanity  as  disease,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  maladies  which  affect  other  organs  than  the  brain  ; 
and  in  almost  every  case  of  suicide  the  coroner's  jury  declare 
the  act  to  have  been  done  in  a  state  of  insanity.  The  insanity 
is  considered  a  milder  imputation  than  a  design  to  perpetrate 
the  act :  but  it  is  still  felt  as  a  grievous  imputation,  and  one 
which  induces  awe-struck  silence,  and  a  desire  of  oblivion, 
rather  than  any  practical  study  of  such  cases  with  a  \\o^  \.o 
patting  a  Btop  to  the  practice  of  self-murder.     Thus  Nve  go  otL 
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ill  igniiraoce  :  and  whUo  we  indulge  in  old  prejiidicee  and  SB- 
grounded  Beuslliility,  a  tliousand  lives  will  be  tlirowu  awaj* 
every  year  whioh  a  mcire  reasoneible  and  bcalt.hy  habit  of  mind 
in  oiiraelvcB  might  aave.  This  seecua  to  me  a  very  aerioiis  con- 
Bideratioa 

Young  people  always  set  out  with  aupposing  that  self- 
destroyers  are  persons  of  acute  feeliugs,  who  cannot  endure  tlic 
tiArdness  of  the  world,  or  bear  the  misfortunes  which  have 
befallen  tliem,  by  their  own  fflult  or  otherwise.  This  view  is  m 
constantly  confirmed  by  works  of  fiction,  and  by  the  traditiou 
which  have  come  down  from  ancient  times,  tliut  we  caonet 
wonder  at  it ;  but  it  would  be  a  great  bleesing  if  the  rude  and 
diegustiuj;  truth  were  thoroi^hly  known  and  appreciated  that, 
in  the  great  majority  of  caaes,  the  self-destroyer  hss  injured  ha 
brain  by  drink  or  other  enoes*  ;  that,  in  others,  the  sufferer  ia  a 
coward,  or  the  more  yictjm  of  pasaion,  or  cruEod  by  solfisbneaa. 
Most  people  would  be  exceedingly  surprised  to  leant  how  many 
of  the  thirteen  hundred  self-destroyers  in  any  year  were  profli- 
gates, blackguards,  cowards,  and  niiseralJe  egotists,  who  bad 
brought  their  brains  into  such  a  state  that  they  could  not 
control  their  actions,  uor  bear  paiu  of  body  or  mind.  So  many 
emotions  of  awe  and  teuderaess  are  naturally  and  nec«Hauily 
roused  by  any  tale  of  wilful  death  that  it  seems  to  bo  hardi, 
course,  and  light-minded  to  say  what  I  have  said.  Wliila 
quite  understanding,  and  even  sjTupathising  with,  this  kind  of 
recoil,  I  must  say  that  the  truest  reverence  for  human  lilV^  aod 
the  highest  order  of  sensibility,  will  be  that  which  shall  go  the 
straiglitcst  way  to  work  to  diminish  the  praotice  of  suicide. 

The  tnie  story  of  any  coroner's  register,  told  in  full,  wonU 
bring  us  all  into  a  mood  of  common  sense,  with  no  Ijttle  dangar 
of  the  most  eiolted  sentiment  being  turned  into  strung  indig- 
nation against  the  victims  who  had  spoiled  the  hapfiiuess  of  an 
many  people  besides  tlieir  own.  Let  us  take  any  such  rcgiBtcr, 
in  any  district  in  the  kingdom,  and  see  what  we  sliuil  find 
b«twueD  any  two  dates.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  what  is  always 
going  on,  though  it  is  not  everywhere  that  so  many  sclf-morden 
happen  in  a  single  neighbourhood  withiu  a  very  few  yean. 

A.  was  an  agricultund  labourer  of  a  very  superior  Idud.  He 
was  a  model  of  physical  strength,  and  might  cam  large  wag** 
G'oni  the  quantity  of  excellent  work  he  could  do.  Uo  had  ■ 
Wife  Bvaiewhat  his  B.ipcriur  lu  slatVoa  uvOi  c\Ali.\aXion. 
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children.  A  comfortable  dwelling ;  a  kind  landlord.  No 
disease  or  misfortune,  nothing  amiss,  till  he  and  his  wife  took 
to  drinking.  On  his  landlord's  death  he  was  excused  long 
arrears  of  rent,  but  received  notice  to  quit — altogether  inevit- 
able under  the  circumstances.  His  wife  being  absent,  in  a 
temporary  service,  the  dwelling  was  observed  to  be  closed  one 
day.     A.  was  found  hanging  in  a  closet. 

R  kept  an  inn,  with  good  command  of  custom ;  took  to 
drinking,  and  threw  everything  into  disorder ;  one  year 
hanged  himself,  and  was  cut  down  in  time ;  and  next  year  cut 
his  throat,  but  not  quite  fatally :  on  which  a  lady  was  over- 
heard to  comment,  "  Dear  me  I  that  is  a  pity  1"  her  sympathies 
being  with  his  wife. 

C.  was  a  farmer  and  grazier :  had  good  land,  and  enough  of 
it,  good  stock,  sufficient  capital  In  short,  was  free  from  pecu- 
niary care,  as  far  as  the  world  could  see.  He  was  an  eager 
angler,  and  sufficiently  provided  with  amusement.  He  took 
to  drinking.  His  sheep  strayed,  and  were  the  pest  of  fields  and 
gardens  in  the  early  spring  before  the  grass  grew.  He  became 
ashamed  to  meet  the  complaints  of  his  neighbours,  and  to  show 
his  cankered  face  among  them.  He  slunk  away  to  the  meadows 
with  his  rod  and  line,  or  shut  himself  up  with  his  bottle.  He 
became  occasionally  wnld  w^ith  the  horrors  of  delirium  tremens, 
and  then  permanently  despondent.  He  was  watched  and  nursed 
very  carefully  :  but  one  day  blood  was  seen  oozing  out  from 
under  his  chamber-door — he  had  cut  his  throat  with  his  pen- 
knife. 

D.  was  an  active,  cheerful-tempered  young  woman,  affection- 
ately treated  by  her  family.  She  became  variable  in  spirits, 
and  was  believed  to  dread  desertion  by  her  lover.  She  went 
out  one  day,  without  any  remark  or  act  which  could  excite  par- 
ticular notice,  and  was  next  seen  dead  in  the  water — her  um- 
brella being  on  the  bank  :  "  Foimd  drowned,"  was  the  compas- 
sionate verdict  declared. 

E.  was  not  without  a  vigorous  and  absorbing  pursuit  He 
was,  besides  being  a  farmer,  a  poultry-fancier.  But  he  took  to 
drinking :  and  one  day  his  body  was  seen  floating,  under  circum- 
stances which  left  no  doubt  as  to  how  it  came  into  the  water. 

F.  was  an  old  gardener,  who  had  enough — by  such  work  as 
he  could  yet  do,  together  with  his  wife's  property — fox  coxaJotY. 
At  hcm^  if  the  home  had  been  an  amiable  one.    He  toi^YvX.  ^\SJl 


have  earned  fitir  pay  :  but  he  was  lazy  nnd  pleaaiire-toviiig. 
was  trying  to  keep  upon  liia  feet  in  the  rood  when  lie  iiluiitll 
have  been  plying  his  Bcythe  or  pruning-kuife.  After  &  ti 
became  understood  among  the  neigiiboure,  when  iUcnails  wen  _ 
niiBsed  from  h&ok-yarda  and  sheds,  and  when  fruit  dtsappeand 
from  gardens  in  tlie  night,  that  the  pilferer  might  Ira  pnrtty 
well  guessed  at ;  itnd,  wheu  the  talk  liecame  more  tipcii,  ho  wu 
found  one  day  to  have  gone  away.  Ho  bad  uot  gone  uun; 
miles.  At  a  town  where  he  wont  occnsionally  on  bitsiiiMa — 
I>erhaps  to  sell  vaniahcd  hill-hooks,  black ing-bntalicB,  or  nra 
atrawberriea — he  was  found  hanging  in  a  cluuel.  His  meet 
intimate  friend  and  drinking  companion  was 

G.,  a  postillion,  so  clever  aud  full  of  local  knowledge  that  ha 
could  make  almost  any  amount  of  moiioy  during  the  iravelliufi 
season  of  the  year.  Yet  he  could  not  pay  the  rent  be  h«d 
guanuiteed  for  his  daughter,  or  any  other  debt ;  and  he,  likg 
C,  was  at  last  oahamed  to  show  bis  hlotuhed  faoe  in  the  jdaet 
whero  every  one  hod  been  well-diiiposod  towards  him.  He  dnnk 
all  night  ofLer  hearing  of  F.'s  siucide,  and  in  the  early  nuinung 
went  to  the  etabten.  A  little  time  after  some  ooa  snw  a  pair 
of  logs  in  on  odd  position,  and  went  to  we.  O.  had  I 
himself. 

H.  was  pitied,  and  let  alone  by  the  men  on  the  farm  on  « 
he  lived.    Ho  was  ooniidered  weak  ;  he  hivl  never  married ; 
his  father  was  well  to  do  ;  t<o  he  went  out  as 
wi^  the  Block,  and  no  more.     Whether  he  would  have  b 
weak  as  a  Bol)er  mnn,  there  is  no  saying.     He  wt 
and  a  feeble  despondency  took  possetuion  of  him. 
petually  saying  that  he  woiUd  not  be  seen  any  more,  and  bid 
people  good-bye  ;  no  that  at  last  every  one  called  it  "  his  « 
and  paid  uu  attention  to  it.     For  once,  however,  it  w 
oamest :  ho  was  uot  »eeu  any  more  alive,  and  he  had  Ud  • 
of  thom  good-bye  when  ho  wont  out  with  some  cattle, 
found  lying  at  length  iu  a  brook,  too  slialluw  to  h 
him,  if  he  Imd  not  turned  hi&  face  resolutely  under  1 

la  this  oiiougb,  from  one  neighbourhood,  within  i 
MOSoiiB  I     It  is  enough  for  my  purpose,  whetlier  this  b 
register  relates  to  tho  north,  south,  east,  or  west  of  EngloniL 
Of  alt  these  coaca,  there  is  only  one  which  iu  any  degree  onswen 
to  Uw  sentinieoUd  view  of  suidde  -.  that  of  tho  young  woihi^h 
The  othen  all  subjected  themael^w  io  d:\«ieuA:w%  «b&.  ^^H 
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menting  disease  of  brain,  liver,  and  skin  by  a  habit  of  intoxica- 
tion. 

This  may  remind  us,  that  the  thirteen  hundred  deaths  in  a 
year  are  those  only  in  which  the  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury 
declares  the  case  to  be  one  of  suicide.    Coroners,  physicians,  and 
registrars  are  of  opinion  that  a  large  amount  of  self-murder 
passes  unrecognised,  and  is  called  illness  or  accident.     Ailother 
noticeable  circumstance  is,  that  wherever  there  are  suicides  from 
drink,  there  is  a  large  mortality  from  the  same  cause,  so  wilfully 
incurred  that  it  is  virtual  suicide,  though  no  coroner's  court 
may  sit  over  the  corpse.     If  the  number  of  men  and  women 
who  died  intemperate — died  of  intemperance  persevered  in,  in 
spite  of  all  imaginable  warnings — in  the  locality  of  these  suicides, 
and  while  they  were  going  on  were  added  to  the  avowed  self- 
murders,  the  disgust  of  inquirers  would  be  almost  lost  in  horror: 
80  many  innkeepers  in  five  years;   so  many  shopkeepers,  so 
many  artizans,    so  many  labourers,  till  the  churchyard  is  so 
crowded  that  the  wonder  is  where  the  next  series  of  suicides 
will  find  room — the  verdict  of  insanity  entitling  them  to  a 
grave  in  consecrated  ground. 

Thus  does  a  minute  study  of  any  district  discourage  every 
romantic  association  with  suicide,  and  point  to  preventible 
causes.     So  do  all  the  general  facts  of  the  case. 

For  instance,  nearly  three  men  commit  suicide  to  one  woman. 
As  there  is  no  such  disproportion  in  the  subjects  of  what  we 
may  call  natural  insanity,  we  may  attribute  the  majority  of 
male  suicides  to  the  habit  of  men  to  inciu*  the  artificial  insanity 
caused  by  intemperance.  It  is  too  true,  that  many  women  are 
intemperate  :  but  custom  and  opinion  restrain  the  vice  to  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  sex  ;  and  it  is  observable  that  the 
sort  of  women  who  so  drink — the  low  population  of  our  cellars 
and  rookeries,  and  the  outcast  class — are  precisely  those  who 
commit  nearly  all  the  suicides  on  the  list. 

Another  general  fact  is,  that  the  proportion  of  suicides  regu- 
larly corresponds  with  the  seasons  of  the  year.  The  greatest 
number  is  in  the  early  part  of  siunmer ;  next,  in  the  opening  of 
spring ;  and  the  smallest  is  at  the  end  of  autumn.  So  far  is 
the  popular  association  of  suicide  with  foggy  November  from 
being  well  founded ! 

Again:  suicides  are  (with  the   exception  of  ftomo  "^^cvj^c^wc 
locahtkt)  more  common  in  towns  than  in  the  covuitr^  ',  ibxAvdl 
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one  sort  of  occupation  than  another.  Tlierc  are  districts  b 
Beem  to  be  itctually  infested  hj  the  notioa  nod  the  ]m 
while  in  others  it  is  extremely  rare.  For  instance, 
average  of  Biuoide  for  England  and  Wales  is  68  in  a  i 
the  population  in  the  three  years  1856-7-8,  the  county  dT  t 
broke  afforded  a  jiroportion  of  only  10  suicidos,  while  T 
moreland  exhibited  a  proportion  of  111.  These  are  tl 
extremities  of  the  list  of  counties.  Every  one  would  s 
that  Middlesex  would  be  at  the  top,  and  for  above  every  otbrr, 
unlesH,  perhapH,  its  populous  neighbour,  Surrey;  but  mnU 
Westin  ore  laud  is  worse  than  even  the  seat  of  the  inelroi«lii 
Middlesex  hIiuwh  a  proportion,  of  IQo,  and  Surrey  of  104,  to  lh« 
111  of  Westmoreland.  Such  a  fact  indicates  constant  and 
aaoertainuble  causes:  and  tbe  causes  are  not  difficult  to  UnA 
among  an  anticjuatod  population  like  that  of  our  moiuitaio  dis- 
tricts, where  natural  instincts  and  passions  are  strong  and  ixim- 
parati\-ely  uncliecked,  and  where  society  is  in  a  tranaitiou  slate 
from  an  ancient  to  a  modem  economy.  The  change  in  ihc 
fortunes  and  methods  of  life  of  tlie  "statesmen"  of  the  Lake 
District,  caused  by  the  agricultural  improvement  antl  the 
maniifEtctures  of  the  ncighbuuring  counties  to  the  south,  hds 
broken  the  fortunes  and  the  sjiirit  of  many  a  rural  family,  aud 
induced  debt,  desptur,  and  drunkenness  in  many  a  bomestcMl 
where  all  was  prosperous  a  ceutury  or  two  ago.  Hero  we  tnus 
causes  of  suicide,  which,  as  the  retmns  show,  work  only  too 
surely  ;  aud  such  cauaes  ns  these  are  preventiblc,  aud  <nll 
assuredly  be  obviated  by  a  further  advance  iu  civilisation — the 
first  step  of  which  should  be,  in  tlie  spocial  case,  an  imjiroved 
management  in  land  and  stock. 

AnothuT  general  fact  is,  the  operation  of  the  tmiialire  faouitr 
in  propagating  the  practice  of  suicide.  Tlie  case  is  too  low  tn 
justify  the  use  of  the  word  ijfmjtalhj/.  It  might  answer  well  to 
call  it  mimickry  at  once.  People  who  commit  deliberate  suiciclo 
Iwve  generally  a  weak  faculty  of  imugiuatiuu,  together  with.M 
strong  egotism.  They  cannot  conceive  of  anything  out^de  f 
their  immediate  trouble  ;  they  have  not  the  serenity  and  fofj 
tude  which  ncoompany  a  comprehensive  capacity  and  e 
habit  of  mind  ;  they  think  of  nothiug  but  an  escape  trvm  f 
sent  anguish  ;  tuid  they  seize  ui>on  any  suggestion  alfordod  1 
the  condaat  of  othera.  Henc«  a  niu  of  suicides  when  a  now  M 
faut^uttic  motliod  is  cihibitcd.      1\»c  ^axl\c*itti  ^xtt^wsaa^j  \ 
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met  lor  the  occasion  by  some  mechanical  device  :  snch  as  raising 

the  baliutrodea  of  London  bridges  at  one  time,  and  coTering 

over  the  gallery  of  the  Monument  at  another.     In  their  grosser 

forms  of  egotism,  these  imitative  suicides  are  remediable  by 

ridicule,  neglect,  or  the  punishment  of  such  offenders  as  are 

rescued  from  death.     During  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  there 

was  a   suicidal  epidemic  in  France,   which  would  have   been 

simply  ridiculous  but  for  the  perdition  of  many  young  people 

who  might  have  lived  to  be  wiser.     A  pair  of  impatient  lovers, 

who  could  not  wait  to  be  happy,  shot  or  drowned  themselves  (I 

foi^get  which),  tied  together  with  pink  ribbons.     As  soon  as  the 

story  had  gone  the  round  of  the  papers,  another  pair  of  lovers 

shot  themselves  with  pistols,  which  were  tied  together  with 

blue  ribbons ;  and  then  others  poisoned  themselves,  united  by 

red  ribbons ;  and  others  precipitated  themselves  from  a  balcony, 

bound  together  by  some  other  coloured  ribbons.     By  this  time 

something  must  bo  done.     The  thing  done  was  to  suppress  all 

public  notice  of  such  suicides  for  a  time ;  and  they  soon  ceased. 

In  1841  there  was  a  rage  for  jumping  into  the  Thames  from  the 

bridges.     When  there  was  a  case  almost  every  night,  the  sur- 

Tivors  of  the  experiment,  and  those  caught  in  the  attempt,  were 

sentenced  by  the  magistrates  to  short  terms  of  imprisonment. 

As  soon  as  it  was  found  that  the  real  disgrace  of  conviction  for 

^  offence  was  sure  to  be  incurred  in  case  of  failure,  the  number 

of  suicides  immediately  sank  to  the  average. 

As  to  the  permanent  causes  of  that  average  amount, — they 

^re  the  influences  (whatever  they  may  l>e)   which   excite   the 

destructive  propensities.     A  maniac  tears  his  clothes  to  pieces, 

if  he  can  do  nothing  else ;  a  man  at  large  knocks  down  his 

^eighl)our,  murders  his  wife,  or  cuts  his  own  throat,  according 

to  the  degree  of  excitement,  or  kind  of  passion  that  he  is  under. 

The   same   propensity,  disciplined  by  good   training,   superior 

]iowers,  and  habitual  self-control,  enables  a  higher  onler  of  man 

to   preserve   his  health   of  mind,   and  occupy  that  particular 

faculty  in  conflict  with  his  difliculties.     He  conquers  fortune, 

instead  of  taking  up  the  razor  agtiinst  himself  or  somebody  else. 

It  is  a  very  large  and  arduous  remedy  to  obtain  :  but  the  true 

preventive  of  suicide  would  bo  a  full  and  e<iuablo  deveIo])ment 

of  the  human  faculties,  by  which  imagination  would  mmlify  the 

present  by  the  future;  amoUorating  sensations  by  idcvu^  imvV 

reuderiug  detptur  Iwpomble  J  and  by  which  also  all  distnuitvu\j 
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sQifisbaoBS  would  be  precluded,  like  aay  other  a 
Bpeakiiig  of  such  an  equable  developmeut,  1  of  courtM!  iiid 
such  exercise  and  regulation  of  the  ijhvsiual  fncultics  as  w 
peiwable  to  the  health  of  the  8;>-Hteni.     As  a  warrant  (> 
view,  I  may  cite  one  more  gcucral  fact,  iDdlcnted  by  the 
roturuB; — that,  bo  far  from  the  apreitd  of  ediiCAtiou  (ni 
and  partial  as  that  educatiou    ia)  oeuasioning  un  i 
suicide,  the   amouBt  diminishoH    (other    thiugs  being  f 
aoconUng  to  the  Buperior  quality  of  eiiucation,  and   i 
among  the  uneducated  olassea,  in  proportion  to  their  ig 
In  faet,  the  passions  and  propeuBities  of  the  rudeat  i>e 
the  strongest. 

Do  we  wont  something  more  within  compass,  mure 
ately  practical  than  the  grand  method  of  preserving  the  b 
of  the  faciilli«B,  and  the  health  of  the  m.ind  1     Viell,  I 
nre  Home  very  plain  practical  trutlis  which  we  might  atteovl 
much  better  than  we  do. 

1  say  no  more  about  the  artificial  insanity  irhich  c 
excess  in  drink  and  other  vicious  indulgences.  Nobody  nco 
convincing  of  the  mischief  of  intempemnce,  or  the  hor 
dcliritun  tremens  :  and  it  is  enough  to  fix  attention  ii]ion  tha 
connexion  between  this  artificial  insanity  and  suicide.  If  n 
turn  to  what  is  commonly  considered  natural  inaanity.-~4he 
insanity  to  which  coroners'  juries  attribute  nearly  every  sinddt  I 
that  occurs, — we  shall  find  that  some  powerful  praventive  datiM  j 
lie  directly  in  our  way. 

It  is  an  old  complaint  on  the  [>art  of  physicians,  and  «(, 
sensible  people  outside  the  medical  profession,  that  faniiliceanl 
friends,  and  sufferers  themselves,  conceal  the  symptoms  t(' 
maladies  of  the  brain  till  they  can  be  concealed  nu  luit^. 
The  further  practice  of  making  a  secret  of  the  eiislenoe  ts 
condition  of  an  insane  relative  is  mischievous  in  the  suna 
direction,  by  keeping  up  the  notion  that  there  is  some  wrt 
of  di^puce  or  insurmountable  horror  in  hiBanity.  The  uatiod  it 
a  relic  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  as  we  see  by  the  fact  ihit 
nobody  is  ashamed  of  bavuig  been  delirious  in  a  fever.  Ln  that 
case,  the  simple  physical  origm  of  the  brain  disorder  is  coin- 
pletely  established ;  and  the  deliritmi  is  regarded,  when  it  if 
over,  like  the  other  symptoms  of  the  fever.  In  the  cuso  of  tbi 
insane  there  is  still  some  lingering  of  the  ancient  n 
session  by  demons;  or  of  the  niahidy  being  a  signal  < 
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ling  bj  the  wrath  of  Heaven.  No  men  or  women  would 
admit  that  anj  such  conception  influences  their  minds ; 
ret  thej  might  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  explain  clearlj 
they  feel  disposed  to  conceal  the  &ct  of  the  insanity  of  any 
iTe.  It  is  not  my  biisiness  here  to  go  into  any  inquiry  of 
kind.  My  present  point  is,  that  a  vast  amount  of  curable 
i-diseaae  becomes  incurable,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of 
des  is  occasioned  by  this  practice  of  concealment  of  early 
3tom&  A  man  who  would  complain  to  wife  or  brother,  and 
is  physician,  of  disorder  in  any  other  organ  of  his  frame, 
not  speak  about  his  brain.  He  would  be  explicit  about 
rxlered  functions  and  local  pains,  and  treacherous  w^tkness 
mb  or  sense,  but  he  is  gloomily  silent  about  an  impaired 
iory,  irritable  moods,  depressed  spirits,  haunting  fancies,  and 
long  train  of  forerunners  of  unconcealable  brain-disease, 
goes  on  as  long  as  he  can,  and  tells  only  when  he  feels 
s  not  to  be  trusted  with  razors,  or  the  laudanimi  bottle. 
Q  his  family  conceal  it,  tiying  insufficient  remedies,  and 
ng  him  go  about  till  he  assaults  some  eminent  personage, 
tUs  a  child,  or  hangs  himself.  Such  patients  often,  if  not 
Jly,  pass  through  a  stage  (well  known  to  convalescents  from 
lervous  fever,"  as  it  is  called),  when  the  suffering  from  a 
ition  of  tension  in  the  head  is  siich  that  the  impulse  to 
it  out "  is  almost, — sometimes  quite, — uncontrollable.  The 
;nt  may  be  as  fond  of  life  as  anybody ;  he  may  have  every 
>ii,  this  illness  apart,  for  valuing  and  enjoying  life;  his 
m  and  conscience  may  be  quite  clear  as  to  the  duty  and 
lege  of  brave  living  and  unselfish  dying;  and  yet  he  snatches 
be  first  knife  within  his  reach,  to  relieve  the  intolerable 
ation  in  his  head.  Hence  the  suicides,  not  only  of  con- 
■cents  from  severe  illness,  but  of  many  sufferers  from 
>ieDt,  or  still  manageable  brain-disease. 
ere,  then,  we  see  that  a  rational,  honest,  cheerful  attention 
he  health  of  the  head, — just  as  if  it  were  the  chest  or  the 
>men, — is  one  preventive  of  suicide.  There  is  more  behind, 
ever.  We  must  go  still  one  step  further  back.  The  duty 
not  be  fulfilled  till  the  prevention  of  insanity  itself  is  taken 
and. 

o  a  great  extent  it  may  be  said  that  the  same  improvement 
tducation  and  moiiJa  which  would  preclude  muc\\  svivd^*^. 
Id  pndade  a  ieur  larger  Bmo\mt  of  insanity.     Th\a  la  Itmc  *, 
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anii  it  narrows  tLe  ground  of  special  consideration.     If  we  J 
lived  ao  as  to  enjoy  the  best  health,  and  if  n 
reasonable,  very  few  people  would  kill  tbemaelves,  and  i; 
would  be  very  rare.     Taking  that  muth  for  granted,  tl 
Bpecial  considerations  belon^ng  to  the  case. 

Insonltv,  and  particular  forms  of  infinity,  : 
The  practice  of  suicide  goes  down  through  Buoceasive  | 
rations,  as  we  oil  know  familiarly  by  the  evideuce  ^rt 
coroners'  inquests.  Out  of  this  fact  ai-ises  a  door  and  Btrit 
duty  in  the  matter  of  forming  a  marriage  c 
there  is  one  point  especially  on  which  the  eTidence  i: 
and  the  consequences  of  traniigreHiUon  are  so  fearful  to  V 
fortiea  concerned,  and  so  injuriouB  to  society,  that  n 
ignorance  uui  excuse  the  commonness  of  the  oH'eace. 
intermarriage  of  blood-relations  will  hereafter  be  regarded  ua 
barbaric  crime,  like  some  of  the  gross  practices  which  * 
of  in  ancient  and  in  foreign  countries  far  behind  oe  in  civiliaatioO 
We  recoil  from  Spanish  and  Portuguese  marriages  between  a 
and  nieMis;  but  we  see  marri^^s  of  cousins  take  place  b 
our  eyes,  with  no  more  effectual  condemnation  than  a  Bboke  tl 
the  head,  and  a  prophecy  of  future  mischiefl  And  this  g 
un  while  marriage  with  u  deceased  wife's  sister — an  union  whiA' 
no  natural  law  forbids,  and  some  strong  ones  prescribe— if 
resisted  by  ecclesiastical  opposition  which  makes  no  difficni^ 
about  the  marriage  of  cousins. 

One  single  testimony  of  fact  will  here  be  worth  more  ttul' 
anything  else  that  con  l>e  set  down.  The  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  desired,  a  few  years  since,  to  oscerloin  the  uumher 
of  idiots  in  the  State,  with  a  view  to  arrangements  for  their 
welfare,  as  well  as  to  establish  tlie  statistics  of  the  case.  The 
legislature  sent  out  a  Commission  of  Inquiry;  and  the  ttoport 
of  that  Commission  (written  by  the  Dr.  Howe  so  wolj  known  M 
the  educator  of  Laura  Bridgman,  and  as  the  Principal  ot  tfal 
great  Blind  School  at  Boston,  U.S.)Ues  before  me.  One  pueagi 
(page  90)  gives  "the  statistics  of  the  seventeen  faniilica,  the 
heads  of  whicji,  being  blood-relatives,  intermarried,"  which  h( 
had  occasion  to  inquire  about  in  the  discharge  of  his  conimiDsioD. 
Ninety-tive  children  were  the  issue  of  these  seventeen  majriogea 
Of  the  niuetyhve  children,  one  was  a  dwarf,  one  was  deaf 
twelve  others  were  scrofulous  and  puny,  and  foH^-four  «ji| 
idiots.     Farti/-fov,T  vicre  idiots  I     Nature  speaks  pl^nly  6^^| 
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ere  ;  and  no  oonsiderations  of  sentiment,  custom,  or  prejudice 
hould  drown  her  voice. 

We  found  asylums  for  idiots  :  we  reform  our  lunatic  asylums : 
re  reason  with  our  hypochondriacs,  and  soothe  our  sufferers 
inder  morbid  melancholy,  and  try  to  divert  and  occupy  the 
Qonomaniac.  This  is  all  very  well :  but  it  would  be  better  to 
lave  no  idiots  and  lunatics,  and  to  know  the  practice  of  suicide 
mly  by  tradition.  We  may  aim  at  this  from  this  day  forward ; 
md  if  we  do  not  aim  at  it,  socially  and  individually,  it  wUl 
KMicem  us  very  closely  to  consider  what  share  we  have  in  the 
thirteen  hundred  yearly  deaths  in  England  to  which  we  give  the 
name  of  self-murder. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  DEATH-WATCH  WORTH  DREADINa. 

When  King  George  III.  and  all  his  people  were  expecting  an 
invasion  in  1803,  there  was  some  anxiety  as  to  the  number  of 
citizens  who  could  be  collected  to  repel  the  enemy.     There  had 
been  a  census  two  years  before ;   and  if  it  could  bo  trusted 
(which  was  perhaps  not  the  case)  the  number  of  people  of  both 
lexea  and  all  ages  in  England  and  Wales  was  9,000,000.     In 
these  9,000,000  were  included  our  soldiers  and  sailors  who  were 
dispersed  about  the  world  :    and  thus  the  King  and  Mr.  Pitt 
were  naturally  anxious  about  the  paucity  of  men.     They  were 
unwilling  to  withdraw  the  husbandmen  from  the  field ;  for  we 
then  depended  for  our  very  existence  on  the  food  we  ourselves 
grew.     The  King^s  passion  was  for  agriculture ;  yet,  if  he  had 
had  his  choice  of  a  crop,  he  would  have  begged  for  the  mythical 
old  harvest  that  we  have  all  read  of  at  school — armed  men 
springing  from  the  furrows.     He  considered  that  the  greatest 
of  national  blessings  would  be  the  birth  of  the  greatest  number 
of  boys.     He  was  not  out  of  humour  with  the  girls  either ;  for 
he  looked  upon  them  as  the  mothers  of  more  boys.     His  lead- 
ing political  idea  was  the  encouragement  of  the  greatest  possible 
increase  of  citizens.     He  noticed  every  large  family  he  saw  itv 
his  walks,  patted  the  children  on  the  head,  made  a  pre^ewl  U> 
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the  motlier,  aud  called  the  (ather  a  good  c 
example  spread  mnong  the  authorities  throughout  the  kin 
Country  justices  patted  obildren  on  the  head,  and  ordepod  b 
for  thum  nut  of  the  poor-rate  to  such  an  extent  that  the  p 
rate  aoon  amouutod,  in  this  population  of  fl,00(),()00,  b 
Bnormoua  siun  of  4,000,000/.     Wheat  wm  then  at  ll5i.  1 
quarter.   The  trading  claaeeB  were  going  to  ruin,  or  had  a 
fallen  upon  the  ratea     No  matter !     Substitutes  for  the  n 
were  so  hard  to  be  found  tliat  the  jiorentH  of  lar^  f 
must  be  Tj]iheii!  and  faTourod ;    aud  if  tradesmen  c 
support  their  own  large  families,  the  rate  would  g 
bread. 

When  the  war  was  over,  and  the  soldiere  and  sailors  d 
home,  and  food  was  dear,  and  the  labour-market  was  i 
stocked,  and  every  town  and  village  swarmed  with  ] 
children  (legitimate  and  ill^tiraate),  and  the  rate  t 
up  more  and  niore  of  the  capital  of  the  country,  the  fact  b 
plain  that  the  people  had  outgrown  the  means  of  subs" 
An  alarm  even  more  demoi'olising  than  King  Georgo'i 
for  a  host  of  subjects  now  arose.  Children  were  looked  ii 
unloviugly,  because  too  many  of  their  parents  v 
or  had  married  to  obtain  tiie  benefits  offered  by  the  [MKir-law  to 
unscrupulous  people.  Then  arose  a  multitude  of  prudentiil 
schemes  for  economising  money,  and  clubbing  money,  aud  insur- 
ing lives ;  and  at  lost — insuring  deaths. 

It  was  even  so.  A  person  of  middle  age  might  describe  the 
contrast  he  had  himself  witnessed  between  the  days  when  b.  toit 
of  children  presented  themselves  to  the  King,  pulling  th«r 
forelocks  or  liobbing  their  curtaeyB,  sure  of  being  praised  for 
their  mere  existence,  and  therefore  objects  of  parental  pride 
and  hope,  and  the  time  when  (not  so  many  yearn  after)  it  was 
au  unconcealed  relief  to  poor  parents  tliat  their  children  should 
die.  That  was  the  opening  season  of  tract-din trtbuting  and 
cottage- visitation  under  the  early  "evangelical"  movement; 
and  this  modified  the  cottage  language  of  the  generation  oa 
which  it  was  first  tried ;  so  tliat  the  account  given  of  the  deatli 
of  children  was,  that  "  it  was  a  happy  thing — for  the  Loid 
would  provide  better  for  them."  Nothing  was  more  c 
than  this  method  of  consolation,  or  of  accounting  for  nut  a 
ing  consolation, 

It  begau  tl 
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cbildren  are  tib  expense,  after  vhich  thcv  gmduallj  turn  into  a 
aouroc  of  ]irofiL  Facts  of  this  sort,  whicb  must  be  considered 
in  fromitt^  a  1<^1  cbarjt^,  hecatue  only  too  well  luidorBtood  in 
the  iioiut>ii  of  the  piMir.  By  dying,  the  infant  relieved  tlie* 
weekly  fund  of  the  tamily,  and  was  ilsolf  "better  provided  for 
yiith  ttie  Lortl.*'  I  will  not  dwell  nti  this  phase  of  euciety,  It 
»Bs  neecffi-iry  to  ndrort  to  it,  bocauite  we  ore  suffering  under  the 
ODU&equinicvtt  to  this  hour,  and  have  eome  remeins  of  the  per- 
TemoD  to  deal  with  stdl ;  but  1  will  hruten  ou  to  i>  time  when 
tndi?  in  fdud  bod  liecuine  fi-oe,  uud  all  thu  arts  and  bimineas  of 
liAi  bad  so  increaaed,  and  so  much  gold  had  been  discovered 
wherewilh  to  pny  hibotir,  luid  so  many  eoloniea  were  open  to 
emiffrutiun,  tliHt  no  excuse  renuiiiied  for  dreading  that  surplus 
population  which  had  become  n  more  bugbear.  The  former 
Mnplns  populntion  was  n  real  and  grave  evil :  but  to  develop 
industry  and  education,  and  throw  open  the  harvest-fielclB  of 
the  wurlil,  wna  the  remedy.  In  the  same  way  now  there  are 
half-fed  families  luid  doprensed  neighbourhoods  ;  but  there  is  a 
retnnty  in  auuh  an  improved  intelligeuce  as  shnJl  distributu 
Utioor  where  it  is  wanted,  and  in  good  sense  and  good  conduct 
which  shall  make  the  must  of  rosoui<ees  at  homo,  In  other 
words,  there  is  enough  for  oi-erybody,  if  everybody  knew  how  to 
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ITtuier  such  an  improved  state  of  affairs,  how  hnvo  the 
duldrou  boon  getting  ou  1  I  am  not  considering  the  children 
vbci  can  work,  but  in fiu)t»— infants  so  young  tliat  they  used  to 
I  bs  dear  precisely  because  they  were  so  helpless — precious 
because  Uiey  were  of  value  to  the  heart  alone — but  infants  of 
whom  it  had  been  discovered  that  they  were  unprofitable  to 
such  a  degree  that  some  aiTangemeiit  must  be  made  to  compon- 
■st«  for  the  peculiarity.  Under  the  unrefomied  poor-law,  at  its 
t  [iwiiid,  dauglitcrs  hud  presented  themselvos  at  the  Work- 
!  Board  to  aiik  for  pay  for  nm-aing  their  parents :  find 
b  danghler*  were  just  the  sort  of  mothers  to  sit  down,  with 
L  their  baby  on  their  lap,  to  calculate  the  gain  of  injuring  it 
B  a  burial-olub.  One  of  them  avowed,  a  few  years  ago,  how  she 
She  put  arsenic  on  her  breasts  when  she  suckled  her 
soon  as  they  grew  eipensive  and  troublesome.  She 
I  eight  out  of  the  world  in  this  way ;  and  slio  could 
t  SM  that  she  bad  not  done  right.  She  said  it  was  better 
r  ths  rfiildren,  who  would  be  more  certainly  "  grgrided  fee"- 
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than  thoy  could  be  by  their  father :  and  of  course  it  i 
hotter  for  thti  father  aud  herself.  So  she  ninrdenxl  Iter  d^  - 
children  befure  Mhe  was  he rMclf  brought  to  the  gallowa. 
.  There  In  a  town  in  Eiii^land  which  had,  in  1854.  a  pofUr 
lation  Homewhat  uiider  100,000.  It  is  a  healtliy  and  pro- 
speroUB  place,  where  the  avemge  age  reached  by  the  t*fj 
claasoH  is  as  high  ex  forty-eeveu  years,  aud  where  ttip  WDtJt- 
people  are  (to  far  thriving  as  thiit  they  pay  largely  to  the  *i 
objects  of  Friendly  Sooietiea.  What  would  my  roa*lerg  supprat 
to  be  the  mortality  among  children  in  such  a  pluc 
hundred  children  liom,  how  many  die  in  infancy ) — Of  thu 
children  of  the  gcntiy,  18  per  cent,  die  in  infancy.  Of  thoevot  • 
tho  working  classen  how  many  1  51}  per  cent  "What  i 
enormous  mortality!"  everyone  will  exclaim.  "Wuit  can  \ 
the  reason !  How  does  this  miirtolity  compare  with  that  of 
other  places  I" 

To  ascertain  this,  we  will  take  some  district  which  shall  Iw 
undeniably  iuferlor  to  this  town  in  probability  of  life.  TIw 
rural  parts  of  DorsetsJiire — where  the  poverty  of  the  labunrBn 
is  actually  proverbial — may  be  selected  as  the  lowest  we  oui 
propose.  Yet  the  infants  of  Dorsetshire  labourore  Imve  fetir  ' 
times  aa  good  a  chance  of  life  as  the  children  wo  have  been 
speaking  of.  In  that  healthy  and  prosperous  town  the  infant  ■ 
mortality  was,  in  1(454,  fourfold  that  of  the  poorest  jnrta  \4 
Dorsetshire.  Tho  same  thing  was  then  true  of  Mauchesto*. 
When  wages  wero  highest,  and  everybody  was  able  to  livo  coai* 
fortAlily,  four  times  as  many  per  uvnt.  of  the  children  who  wen 
bom  died  in  Manchester  as  in  Donielshire. 

Was  there  any  peculiarity  in  the  case  of  these  sliort-UnJ 
families  I  any  circumstance  in  their  management  which  oooU 
account  for  tho  dilference  1  What  the  impression  was  at  tht 
time  wo  see  by  a  presentment  by  the  Liverpool  (Irnnd  Jury, 
which  mainly  occasioned  the  next  change  in  the  law  i>f  Friendlj 
Societies,  What  the  Grand  -lury  said  was  this  :  "  They  could 
not  separate  without  rcconling  their  uunnimous  opinion  that 
the  interference  of  tho  legislature  is  impcmtivoly  called  fur,  Xn 
put  a  stop  to  the  present  system  of  mouoy  payinonla  by 
Burial  Societies,  From  the  coses  brought  before  tbem  nt  tlu 
present  asaiKes,  as  well  as  fnim  past  experience,  the  Uroud  Jurj 
haro  no  doubt  that  the  present  system  acts  as  a  direct  inociitns 
to  munlcr;  and  that  umny  o(  t\io\t  (eWirwAicvii'^ dlk!,  jwur  fli 
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Lnrrierl  info  otemity  by  tlioso  most  closely  united  to  them 
the  ti«  of  nature  anil  biood — if  not  of  affeotiun^for  the 
if  a  few  puunda,  to  wliioh,  by  the  niles  of  the  societiea,  as 
»t  preseot  coustitiitcti,  the  survivors  are  entitled.  The  coq- 
tiniunoe  uf  etich  a  Btato  of  things  it  is  fearful  to  contemptnte." 

Tlie  Grand  Jury  had  an  incitement,  of  course,  to  say  what 
they  did.  The  i>ccasion  was  the  trial  vhieh  my  readers  may 
remember,  for  the  murder  of  two  boys,  aged  eight  and  four,  for 
ihe  sake  of  the  payment  from  a  burial  cluh ;  and  the  immediate 
simction  for  their  request  was  the  alarm  expressed  by  Lord 
Shafleabury,  supported  by  Baron  Aldorson's  nrowod  belief,  that 
burial-cliibe  occasioned  infant  mortality  on  a  large  sciUe.  How 
much  cvnvcro  bad  the  healthy  and  iirosperoiis  town  I  have 
detcribed  with  burial-ulubs  1 

The  population,  we  Iinvo  seen,  was  under  100,000.  On  the 
"  death -lists,"  as  the  register  of  insurance  was  popularly  called, 
there  were  the  names  of  nearly  39,000  infants.  It  is  clear  that 
tlwrre  must  he  some  great  misUike  or  fraud  where  it  was  pre- 
tended that  3!l-t00tha  of  the  inhabitants  were  infants  insured 
in  burtftl'clubs.  We  find  some  explanation  in  the  plan  pursued 
by  u  Moneliester  man  of  uncommon  thrift  He  entered  bis 
children  in  nineteen  buriabclubs,  By  a  comparison  of  numbers 
and  registers,  it  was  found  to  i>e  n  common  practice  for  parents 
lu  subBcribe  to  as  many  clubs  for  eaeh  child  as  they  could  aflbrd. 
And  not  parenta  only.  It  was  discoTered  that  women  who 
andortoolc  the  charge  of  workpeople's  infanta,  were  in  the  habit 
«f  metmng  the  children  in  biirial-cluba ;  thus  acquiring  a  direct 
interest  in  the  death  of  their  charge. 

When  these  facts  became  known,  tlirough  the  inquiry  caused 
by  Hie  Liverpool  grand  jury,  and  by  a  published  letter  by  the 
•ell-known  chapliun  of  the  Preston  House  of  Correction,  the 
world  nntumily  cried  out  that  there  must  be  a  bad  spirit  of 
of  exaggeration,  and  of  evil  imagination  in  tliosa  who 
»u]d  aay  such  things  of  English  people.  A  Committee  of  the 
SoDso  of  Commons  inquired  into  the  subject  in  1854  ;  and 
menntime  the  following  facts  were  ascertained. 

It  WM  found,  in  the  Brat  place,  that  tliough  the  law  needed 
mending,  it  was  already  much  better  than  the  existing  practice. 
Bv  law,  no  insurance  for  money  payable  at  death  could  be  mnilo 
en  any  child  under  nix  years  of  age.  The  principle  of  the  law 
aha  plak  aie,  thst  it  via  jKoemaxj  tg  afboUL^vUt; 


sateguords  of  tho  life  of  infante  whtiae  esistence  could  not  te 
made  profitable.  To  make  their  death  profitable  while  tbctr 
lives  were  eijmtiHivc,  wna  to  olfcr  a  premium  on  ueglect,  whI 
even  on  murder.  Ab  suth  was  the  Ittw,  aociety  supposed  thftt  aO 
WHS  nght,  till  the  PreKton  dmplaiD  showed  that  it  was  uaelen— 
and  how.  The  law  was  prospective,  and  nobody  seems  to  h«iB 
asked  how  many  children  were  on  the  "death-lists"  at  the  tidw 
of  the  passing  of  the  Act  (1847):  and  the  meiaheni  of  the  old 
clubfl  insisted  on  understanding  that  the  new  law  afiected  oaij 
new  clubs,  and  went  on  registering  infants  for  burial  na  liefen. 
They  quoted  the  opinion  of  counsel  for  this ;  and,  when  new 
olubs  were  to  be  formed,  they  framed  them  on  the  model  of  thi 
old  ones,  without  any  regard  to  the  law.  So  lately  as  the  inontli 
of  May,  18o3,  there  was  a  club  of  1500  membere  set  up.  Into 
which  infants  were  received  just  as  if  no  impediment  ciistod. 

This  was  one  fact  Another — pci'fcctly  iistoiiisliing  to  sU 
bnt  local  visitors  of  the  poor — was  the  way  in  which  the  illnoci 
or  death  of  on  infant  was  R]>oken  o£  It  was  a  difficult  uiFnir  tu 
persiutde  the  parents  to  send  for  the  dootor.  The  answer  w«s, 
in  the  iugenuousnesB  of  barbarisTn,  that  "  tho  child  was  in  two 
clubs,"  It  would,  in  other  words,  be  no  harm  if  the  child  died. 
while  it  would  be  a  pity  to  have  to  break  into  the  money  to  |*» 
the  doctor,  when  it  was  of  no  use.  Doctors  themselves  hav*  I 
been  told,  and  so  have  rate  and  rent  collectors,  that  the  ootta^ 
cannot  pay  now,  but  will  have  money  when  such  or  such  a  dukl 
dies.  It  was  tho  coumiouest  thing  in  tho  world  tu  hear  the 
neighbours  saying,  what  a  fine  thing  it  would  be  for  the  (iBRHiti 
if  their  sick  child  died,  as  it  was  insured  in  three  clubs  or  twt^ 
or  t«n,  as  it  might  be. 

On  the  trial  of  Kodda,  who  was  hanged  at  York,  some  Are  or 
six  years  ago,  for  the  murder  of  his  infant,  it  was  proved  thsl 
ho  had  said  ho  did  not  care  how  soon  the  child  died,  as  he  should 
then  have  50ji,  from  tho  club  ;  and  that  he  added  remiuiu  tn 
tliu  eflTect  that  tlie  death  of  unottier  would  bring  iu  the  samv 
amount;  and  two  more  would  each  fel«h  f>/.  Clergynien  couU 
tell  how  often  the  parents  of  a  (iillen  daughter,  or  the  foUcv 
daughter  herself,  found  comfort  for  the  disgruee  and  bunlea  of 
an  illegitimato  child  in  tlio  thought  of  tho  compouaation  tkal 
its  doath  woidd  purchase  from  tho  burial-club. 
Saeh  wero  the  facts  whiuh  iu(\uirers  encountered,  and  wbtdi 
tho  Prcatoa  chaplain  publiftlied,  Ui  Viung  vVc  ^t^Y'^ntnvtiitioQ  of 
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the   Lirerptwl   Grand  Jury  into  general  notice,  and  obtain  ft 
refoTm  of  the  law. 

It  was  full  time  that  eometliing  of  the  kind  should  be  done. 
In  oue  liarial-cluK  tiie  deaths  of  children  betwoeii  twi)  months 
•ad  Bve  years  oM  vere  no  leaa  than  62  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
If  any  (act  oould  be  more  directly  to  the  point  than  tlmt,  it  is 
(hat  from  6  to  8  per  cent,  more  chiMren  died  wlio  were  in  burial- 
dulis  tboD  in  the  poorest  class  where  no  such  insurance  was 
m«de. 

Full  and  clear  aa  the  evidence  wns,  and  remarkable  as  were 
tva  or  three  child-murders,  in  connection  with  huriul-clubs 
about  tliat  time,  many  of  na  conld  not  l)elieve  tliat  such  things 
oonld  l>e  dune  in  England  as  Itodda  was  hanged  for,  and  for 
which  Honor  Gibbons  and  Bridget  Gerratz  were  sentenced  to 
the  same  i]oouu  But  the  prevalence  of  the  feeling  that  they 
iud  done  whut  was  natiu-nl  under  the  brilje  offered  for  the  child's 
life,  and  tlic  certainty  that  the  law  would  bo  altered,  caused  a 
commutation  of  the  aentence  on  these  women  to  one  of  trans- 
portation for  life.  From  that  moment  society  was  pledged  to 
amend  the  law  :  and  the  thing  was  doue. 

It  was  a  fact  not  anfficiently  made  known,  tliat  the  law  of  the 
hnd  does  not  [rcrmit  Life-iusiu'ance  in  the  ofHces  to  which  the 
e  nod  upper  classes  resort,  when  the  death  of  tlie  person 
1  be  otherwise  than  unprofitable  to  the  insurer.     If 
r  right,  tliis  restriction  was  suj^gcHted  hy  the  case  of 
s  Abercrombio,  who  was  thorouglily  understood  to  have  b«eu 
I  by  her  brother-in-law  in  1830,  afttr  ho  had  effected 
)  tueurunees  on  her  life.     It  seems  strange  tliat  tlie  same 
.  shoidd  not  have  been  oxtetided  to  burial -chiVw.    What 
a  cotild  not  do  in  regard  to  liia  child,  was  doue  in  the 
f  of  39,0011  children  in  a  single  town  of  less  than  100,000 
Lbitiuits :    a   circumstance   wliicli   occasioned  repeated  com- 
u  the  Committee  of  1834. 
e  inquiries  of  that  Committee  brought  out  some  evidence 
'  interesting  character.      Much  of  it  has  been  lightly 
hecauso    thei-e  waa  no  proof  of  any  considerable 
r  of  direct  mincers.     But,  as  one  judge  observed,  in  his 
M,  nil  orders  of  murtlor  are  rare  in  the  eiperience  of  any 
0  judge  :  OS  eovoral  witncssea  ohsorred,  the  undetected  mur- 
« likely  to  bear,  in  ttiia  case,  a  large  prov<irlion  to  ^iift 
'  no  jirovieioii  for  detccVuig  t.\\eai  *,  * 
I  1 
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mnnj  more  observed,  the  mortAlity  aroeo  from  neglect  and 
uiavtiou,  where  murder  wait  not  to  be  imputed  :  nnd,  as  iiearly 
all  agi-eed,  it  was  a  perilous  and  pernicious  practice  tr>  tiirow  tL« 
induc«meut«  into  the  scale  of  a  child's  death,  ruthcr  than  it* 
oontiimed  life.     Hence  the  change  iu  the  !aw. 

By  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts  of  1855  and  1858,  the  nmonot 
obtainitble  from  one  or  more  societies  may  not  exceed  iiL  for  % 
child  under  fire  years  of  age,  or  10^.  fur  uiie  between  five  and 
ten ;  and  no  money  ia  to  be  paid  without  the  production  of  a 
certilicute  of  a  duly  qiutlitied  medical  man,  stating  the  (inilMlila 
cause  of  deatli,  and  also  indorsing  the  amount  paid  upon  sndt  | 
certificate. 

It  hail  been  eaniestly  desired  that  the  object  of  inatinuue 
should  bo  the  burial  of  the  dead  by  the  club,  so  ae  to  preclod* 
the  passing  of  money  into  the  hands  of  the  parents  or  aunt. 
It  was  objected  that  this  would  break  up  eiisting  dnlis,  and 
that  it  might  interfere  with  a  proiideut  habit  largely  entab- 
lishcd.  We  shall  all  be  better  pleased  when  we  sec  the  proTi- 
dent  habit  based  upon  the  life  instead  of  the  death  of  children ; 
when  we  see  insurance  effected  to  prociu^  tliem  nliumtiot), 
apprenticeship,  or  settlement  in  life,  rather  thau  a  fiuiend. 
Also,  oonaidering  that  the  chancea  of  living  are  alrea<ly  far  1cm 
in  the  case  of  poor  children  than  in  that  of  the  upper  clasM*, 
one  would  rather  not  see  such  a  sum  as  G/.  made  ubcattiahlo  by 
the  death  of  an  infimt.  No  doubt  the  original  intentioa  wm 
good — Uiat  the  grief  of  losing  the  little  one  should  not  Im 
aggravated  by  the  difficulty  of  paying  for  its  deoeut  iutermsBt; 
but  after  the  insight  into  the  system  obtained  by  the  ini)atrics 
of  1854,  every  caution  should  be  used  in  sauctioniug  miuuiy 
payments  on  the  death  of  the  helpless. 

According  to  the  latest  Reports  there  are  126  Burin]  Socio- 
ties  in  the  kingdom,  oomprehending  about  800,00u  mcmben 
Some  Societies  have  30,OuO,  and  some  even  50,(l<X)  niumben 
each — the  bulk  of  whom  are  children.  The  deaths  1a«t  year 
were  5397;  that  ia,  an  amount  more  than  double  the  mortality 
of  Friendly  Societies  generally,  which  is  somewiuit  lower  ti 
tliat  of  society  at  large  in  this  country. 

The  Itegislnir  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  declares  I 
mortality  in  burial-dubs  in  18.57  to  be  to  the  general  i 
as  27  iu  the  1000  to  22.     The  high  mortality  among  chlh 
a  alwava  oaiii^icd  an  an  ei^Aunalkun ',  aud  X^ok  \a,  oo.  vVe  « 
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iumd,  the  ground  of  complaint  about  the  payments  of  these  clubs. 
Their  members,  who  consider  that  they  pay  a  high  rate  of 
insurance  during  the  periods  when  there  is  least  probability  of 
death,  are  always  surprised  that  their  Society  does  not  grow 
rich.  It  seems  never  to  have  any  reserve.  The  explanation 
now  offered  is,  that  the  same  subscription  is  required  for  infants 
as  for  strong  men;  and,  as  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  infants 
die,  the  funeral  money  of  adults  is  spent  in  laying  the  little 
ones  in  the  ground,  or  in  consoling  the  parents  for  their  death. 

Now,  all  this  seems  a  disagreeable,  unnatural,  perilous  way 
of  going  on.  If  we  look  at  the  obvious  benefits  of  co-operation 
in  the  form  of  insurance,  and  consider  the  aims  set  forth  by 
the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  we  shall  see  nothing  that 
can  recommend  the  insuring  the  lives  of  little  children.  The 
proper  objects  of  Benefit  Societies  are  agreed  to  be  five,  besides 
the  expenses  of  management :  viz.  medical  attendance ;  allow- 
ance in  sickness  up  to  the  time  when  the  pension  begins ;  a 
pension  at  sixty  years  of  age ;  a  sum  payable  at  death ;  and 
endowments. 

The  great  and  fatal  mistake  appears  to  be,  the  inversion  of 
the  purposes  of  these  two  last  provisions.  There  arc  sound  and 
strong  reasons  why  a  man,  or  a  widowed  mother,  should  insure 
his  or  her  life.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  a  burial-club  is 
the  best  place  to  put  such  savings  in  ;  but  it  is  indisputably 
wise  for  those  who  have  relatives  dependent  on  them  to  secure 
the  payment  of  a  good  sum  of  money  on  their  removal  by  death. 
The  only  reason  for  such  an  insurance  in  the  case  of  a  child  is 
that  the  mere  funeral  expenses  and  family  moiuning  may  be 
paid  ;  and  every  inducement  to  parents  to  make  a  profit  of  the 
loss  of  a  child  is  a  shocking  and  dangerous  abuse.  The  child*s 
I>roper  place  is  under  the  last  head — that  of  endowments. 

These  endowments  are  sums  of  money  to  be  paid  at  a  certain 
future  time,  fur  the  benefit  of  the  person  in  whose  name  the 
insurer  may  subscribe. 

For  instance,  a  parent  pays  so  much  per  month  on  behalf  of 
an  infant,  in  order  to  receive  a  considerable  sum  when  the 
child  is  fourteen  (in  order  perhaps  to  apprentice  him) ;  or  when 
he  reaches  manhood — to  settle  him  in  business,  wc  may  sup- 
pose. Arrangements  are  made,  under  Government  sanction,  for 
Buek  insurance ;  and  by  these  it  is  settled  that,  m  e$\&o  ot  Wv^ 
childV  death,  the  depoeit  ia  returned  to  the  inaureT  •,  oai.,  Vsw 
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cose  of  the  death  of  the  ineiirer,  the  deposit,  be  it  iimre  or  leu, 
mny  be  taken  out  niid  applisd  for  the  Ixjuefit  of  the  child. 

If  we  could  convert  into  eiidowtnentB  of  this  kind  the  tnonej 
deposited  in  rea<UiieBS  to  bury  150,000  children,  n  uew  pruqiect 
would  open  to  the  next  generation  of  the  working- claxses.  The 
differenufl  would  immeditttcly  appeiu-  in  the  returns  of  annoal 
mortality.  In  towns  and  villagee  where  the  murder  of  infimti 
mftj  not  be  evou  tliought  of,  it  niakea  an  immense  difference 
in  the  chances  of  life,  whether  infontB  are  looked  upon  as  likely 
to  die  or  meant  to  live.  Thej  jiino  under  thut  expectation  of 
death  as  under  the  evil  eye.  It  is  trulj  a  death-watch  to  them. 
Their  chances  when  out  at  nurse  are  never  the  best ;  and  Ihej 
are  slender  indeed  when,  in  addition  to  the  trouble  the  Uttla 
creatures  give,  they  may  each  put  several  ponnde  into  tha 
nurse's  pocket  by  going  to  sleep  for  good.  All  is  clion^  when 
the  money  is  laid  up  to  put  them  to  school — to  bind  tliem  to  a 
trade — to  set  them  up  in  a  business.  Nobody  thinks  of  their 
burial  then.  They  are  regarded  as  living,  and  likoly  to  lire; 
and  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  children  of  England  grow 
up,  inst«ad  of  dropping  into  an  early  grave.  If  the  ghost  of 
George  III.  were  to  come  and  tell  us  the  truth  aljont  IL,  he 
would  probably  put  it  in  his  accustomed  way  ;  he  wonld  tell  o* 
that  we  might  double  our  army,  and  fully  man  our  navy,  nut  of 
the  difference,  if  we  would  turn  over  all  infants  from  bntill 
dubs  to  endowments  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act.  B^ 
gardisg  them  as  civilians  hereafter — or  not  looking  beyond  tbs 
immediate  cliums  of  every  helpless  infant  for  the  foatei'ing  of  iU 
life — we  ought  all  to  direct  our  whole  influence  on  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  supposition  that  human  beluga  are  bom  to  lire- 
It  b  a  du^fi'aoe  to  sooiety  when  children  die  eti  maui.  It  IB  a 
sign  that  the  laws  of  nature  ore  somehow  violated. 

The  best  way  of  discouraging  these  infant  burial-dubs  is  to 
keep  the  children  alive  and  welL 

Let  everylMtdy  help,  then,  to  get  all  infiints  properly  tm- 
oinated.  Let  public  opinion  discredit  the  hire  of  wet-nunes. 
which  annually  dooms  large  niunbere  of  the  cliildrtm  of  vol- 
nurses.  Let  it  appear  that  society  expects  and  intends  itit 
infanta  to  live  and  not  die,  and  the  terrific  mortAlity  whidli 
marks  the  site  of  burial-cluba  will  dedine,  and  the  clubs  with  it, 
Tbe  differeuce  between  them  und  the  hopeful,  cheery  Endon^n 
meat  laaia^noe,  ia  the  differeuce  \At'«e«i;x  \W  \;^>^iA«i,' 
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watch  in  the  stifling  chamber  in  the  dreary  night,  and  the  stir 
and  chirp  of  nestlings  in  the  wood,  in  the  breeze  and  glow  of 
the  morning.  If  the  working  men  of  England  saw  the  choice 
that  lies  before  them,  surely  they  could  not  hesitate  between 
the  life-fund  and  the  death-fund  for  their  children. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  STUDENT. 

HIS  HIALTH. 


How  much  truth  is  there  in  the  popular  notion  of  the  effects 
of  a  student  life  ?  The  ordinary  conception  of  a  **  bookworm  ** 
(as  every  man  is  liable  to  be  called  whose  life  is  spent  amongst 
books)  is  of  an  uncomfortable-looking  personage  who  cannot 
hold  up  his  head,  nor  tread  firmly,  nor  see  a  yard  before  him. 
His  hmbs  are  lank :  his  hair  is  limp  :  his  shoulders  are  shelves 
to  hold  dust :  his  head  droops  forward :  his  face  works  nervously 
in  conversation  :  there  is  scarcely  anything  that  he  can  digest : 
he  is  disconcerted  if  any  visitor,  any  news,  or  household  inci- 
dents break  in  upon  his  habits  and  his  plans.  Nothing  seems 
to  him  worth  such  a  sacrifice  :  for  he  has  long  been  convinced 
that  nothing  in  the  world  is  of  so  much  consequence  as  the 
particular  subject  which  occupies  him  :  and  it  follows  of  course 
that  to  obstruct  his  laboiu^  upon  it  is  to  do  the  greatest  possible 
injury  to  the  world.  If  he  is  married,  it  is  a  mistake  ;  for  he 
gives  his  wife  only  the  second  place  in  his  heart  after  his  books ; 
and  the  children  are  very  disturbing  little  people.  If  he  is  too 
much  absorbed  to  hear  their  voices  in  play  or  in  grief,  they  may 
chance  to  jog  his  chair,  or  even  shake  the  room ;  and  no  bookworm 
can  stand  that.  If  they  are  ever  so  well  disciplined,  they  are 
occasionally  ill ;  or  one  may  even  die — and  that  is  a  painful  and 
irresistible  interruption.  I  need  say  no  more.  A  mere  outline 
will  call  up  the  image  of  the  recluse  student,  as  it  is  presented 
to  the  minds  of  the  practical  people  of  everyday  life. 

**  Is  it  true  1"  is  the  first  question.  Yes,  it  is.  For  ages 
there  have  been  such  persons;  and  there  are  such  at  tUvft 
moment     We  ma/ comfort  ourselves  with  the  cerlaVxit^  XivaX 


the  immhcr  diminislies ;  and  at  present  bo  rapidlj',  thnl.  wo  nwT 
fnirly  hope  that  a  true  spccimeu  of  the  boukwonn  will  b<ioq  be 
a  Bui>iect  of  invegtigatioD  as  interestiiig  oa  the  dodo  ui  Mada- 
gascar— setting  uaturaliHts  to  work  to  ascertain  whetlier  a 
known  Bpocimen  ia  reaUj  the  last  of  its  speoiea. 

The  nest  question  is,  Wliy  we  niny  expect  the  Bpccies  to  die 
out  1  And  this  involves  the  fundameutal  inquiry  of  all,  Ho« 
such  a  thing  came  to  e^istl 

The  bookworm  is  a  transfommtion  from  the  proper  type  of 
man,  wrought  by  the  too  strong  action  of  ponie  law  of  uaiure, 
iu  the  exuhision  of  other  lavi's  which  it  is  a  folly  and  a  crime  to 
evade.  In  the  course  of  the  education  of  the  Immau  mcc,  there 
must  be  tt  period  during  which  books  must  have  a  higher  valut 
than  they  can  have  in  the  long  run  :  and  during  that  period 
there  must  be  men  who  overrate  the  value  of  hooka  ia  j 
and  sncritice  themselves  individually  to  the  worship  of  a 
particular  class  of  them.  Such  a  period  must  neuessarity  a 
before  men  undenitaud  their  own  nature  and  pouLJort  ^ 
enough  to  perceive  how  they  may  make  the  l«st  use  of  b 
OS  of  everything  elae  :  thtit  Is,  as  meane  and  not  a*  a 
Daring  the  bookish  agea  which  originated  and  followed  I 
invention  of  printing,  men  were  unaware  that  the  brain  is  tl 
organ  by  which  "  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  ;' 
that  no  part  of  it  (and  therefore  of  our  frame)  can  work  as  i 
as  it  might  do  unless  the  whole  is  eiercLsod  suffidently  for  ■ 
health.  Onr  growing  knowledge  and  understanding  of  I 
struoture  and  fiiuctions  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  laws  of  h 
generally,  is  our  security  against  a  perpetual  succeasion  of  b 
worms.  We  may  hope  that  inteniperunce  in  study  will  in  ti 
become  rare,  like  other  kiuds  of  iutumpenmce  which  we  fa 
tliat  men  will  outgrow,  sooner  or  later.  For  some  time  put  H 
have  been  accustomed  to  look  iuto  Germany  for  perfoct  a 
mens  of  the  bookworm  ;  yet  even  in  Germany  there  la  ft  «i 
conviction  of  the  value  of  schools  of  physical  training,  in  o 
tersotion  of  the  tendencies  of  study.  This  is  right :  for  Ger 
lins  affonled  the  richest  specimen  perhaps  of  the  bookvoirm  9 
modem  times ;  and  to  bnlnnce  this  it  is  fair  tliai  sho  t' 
furnish  founders  of  gymnasia,  at  home  and  aliroad.  Eichb< 
u  one  of  the  Litest  examples  we  have  of  the  reoluao  atudeai  J 
the  bookiMi  agoN  of  tlte  world.  If  I  remember  right,  he  U«q 
for  t  Wont f-Sve  years  ahat  up  in  \i\a  ^WAj ,  lievcx  ctteiimj  tl 
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I  (except,  I  mippose,  to  go  to  hod),  and  uever  haviog 

k  or  alioes  during  thaX  time.     If  ever  seen  at  all,  he 

1  in  gown  imd  idi|)pers.     Oue  would  like  to  know  hoir 

f  iiuinatt  faces  he  did  see — how  miiny  voices  of  hie  own 

1  be  heard  during  thoiie  jenrs.     With  all  bis  leaniiugr,  he 

■ioly  miiised  the  great  truth,  that  the  man  who  makes  no 

f  liiu  environment  lives  but  half  a  life,  or  more  probably 

ee\y  niiything  of  a  life  at  all,  but  rather  a  waking  dream. 

What,  tiii;n,  is  the  student  to  do  1   There  must  be  men  whose 

btumeaH  lieu  in  the  library  and  at  the  desk.     Suuli  men  are 

boDOured  by  the  wise,  and  most  honoured  by  the  wisest.     Is 

lUia  really  an  unfortunate  destiny  ) 

Sut  if  they  are  wise.  Not  if  they  are  awnre  that  to  eieroiBe 
their  limbs  and  sensed,  to  cultivate  their  social  faculties,  and  to 
Lty  a  firm  )^niGp  on  some  practical  business  iu  life,  is  the  true 
«sy  to  get  the  greatest  value  out  of  book-study.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  them,  any  more  than  for  other  people,  to  be  always 
tiiLokiag  about  their  he.'ilth,  and  consulting  their  own  welfare. 
Tli«  is  in  itself  a  morbid  habit.  What  they  have  to  do  is  to 
jUm  their  ordinary  hfe  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  uature,  as 
far  OS  circumstunoes  admit ;  and  then  tliey  are  free  to  think  no 
more  about  it. 

Such  a  phtn  is  something  like  this, — proceeding  on  what  wo 

knew  of  tliH  differences  of  sleep  in  the  light  and  in  the  dark  ;  of 

llifi  condition  of  the  brain  at  different  periods  of  the  day  ;  of 

the  relatiou  between  the  stomach  arid  the  brain,  and  generally 

of  the  ammal  (unctions  and  the  br^n ;  and,  again,  of  the  rela- 

I  tioo  betweeo  the  man  altogether  and  the  objects  and  influences 

h  surround  him. 

Tke  student  should  rise  early,     To  my  mind,  after  carofid 

I,  uid  after  a  long  experience,  the  thing  is  proved. 

klbl'fii^>ioi)  now  to  say  that  early  rising  might  be  wise  and 

^  in  former  atales  of  society,  but  tiiat  our  existing  sociul 

~  e  it  disagreeable  and  pernicious,  if  not  imprnvticable. 

a  not  writing  for  members  of  parliament,  nor  for  peo|ile  wlin 

f  ristts  every  night.     The  great  majority  of  Englishmen,  and 

le  all  students,  have  the  power  of  arranging  their  own 

■lay,  and  obeying  the  laws  of  nature  in  the  disposition  of  it.     If 

1  had  room,  1  Hliould  like  to  give  some  account  of  the  reaoHa  o? 

^uloaoj^joiJ  olaermtion  ia  regard  to  the  quality  ot  B\ee^  m  da,^- 

mu  wmpiuvd  with  that  of  tho  dixrk  Jioura.     The  diffeveucea  \u. 
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regrtrd  to  the  circulation,  and  tlie  action  of  the  brain  i; 
marked — the  indications  buiug  in  favour  of  sleeping  in  I 

It  \a  of  great  importance  to  pereons  of  sedentary  occupatS 
to  obtain  brisk  eierciso  as  the  first  act  of  the  day,     Whethi 
shall  be  walking,  or  some  vigorous  exercise  at  home,  it 
of  choice  ;  but  a  oiaa  will  study  all  the  better  after  bre 
for  having  cheered  his  spirits,  and  quiokeiied  hia  ciitrulatln 
a  walk  ;  and  I  will  add,  by  wbat  some  people  would  call  ft 
pleasant  one.     I  speak  from  experience  here.     For  thirty  J| 
my  business  has  lain  in  my  study.     Tbe  practice  of  early  ri 
was,  I  am  confident,  the  grajid  preservative  of  health,  thro 
many  years  of  hai-d  work — the  hours  gained  being  given,  i 
book  or  pen,  but  to  activity.     I  rose  at  six,  summer  and  wii^ 
and  (after  cold  bathing)  went  out  for  a  walk  in 
lu  the  coldest  season,  oa  the  rainiest  morning,  I  u 
without  being  glad  that  I  went.    I  need  not  detail  the  pleai 
of  the  summer  mornings.     In  winter,  there  was  either  a 
ment  of  gibbous  moon  hanging  over  tbe  mountain,  o 
quivering  in  the  river,  or  ieicles  beginning  to  shine  ii 
or,  at  worat,  some  break  in  the  clouds,  some  moss  o 
some  gleam  on  the  water,  whicb  I  carried  home  in  tbe  sh^ 
refreshment.     I  breakfasted  at  half-past  seven,  and  had  si 
household  busiuess  and  was  at  my  work  by  half-past   i 
fortified  for  seven  houra'  continuous  desk-work,  without  il 
or  fatigue, 

The  bookworm  makes  no  choice  of  hours  for  bis  studies.  ' 

be^ns  when  he  gets  up,  and  leaves  off  when  he  goes  to  bel' 
More  moderate  students  will  do  well  to  choose  the  morning 
hours  for  study.  I  believe  tbey  are  all  well  aware  of  this, 
though  many  excuse  their  practice  of  night  study  by  the  ordi- 
nary pleas  of  quietness  and  a  supposed  favourable  state  of  braia 
If  wo  do  not  question  their  assertions,  we  have  tbe  strong 
groimd  for  remonstrance  that  tbey  are  sacrificing  duration  to 
quality  at  a  tremendous  rate.  They  will  lose  more  by  injuring 
tlieir  nerves,  sleep,  and  digestion  by  night  study,  than  they  can 
possibly  giun  by  any  supposed  aptitude  in  the  brain  for  the 
labours  of  tbe  lamp.  1  am  myself  convinced  tliat  the  bniiu  is 
more  obedient  to  wise  calk  upon  it  than  we  are  accustomed  t« 
suppose.  I  am  confident  that  a  vaat  B-mownt  oS  eiisT^,l\vm;( 
and  time   ia  wasted   iu   tastidio\\a  coTia\i\Va,tvi«v  ^A  \W  > 


B  ;  and  tJiat  men  who  make  their  tirain  their  aervnnt, 

liof  iht'irmiistcr,  iruiy  train  it  to  punctuality  and  obedie 

way  t<j  olitaiu  the  needful  "  inBpiration"  for  writing  and 

a  far  rending,  is  surely  not  to  questiou  whotlier  it  is 

e,  or  wbetlier  it  is  coming,  but  to  ait  down  in  cotitideiie«  that 

t  come,  if  the  fauullies  and  feelings  whiiih  awMnipany  it 

•  put  in  action.      If  tlio  student  is  out  of  order — if  his  diges- 

— if  hia  feehngB  are  agitated,  or  he  is  bemimhed 

y  want  of  exorcise — then,  of  course,  he  must  betake  himself  to 

t  moans  of  scttiug  himself  right     In  hia  uormal  condi- 

owcTCr,    he  will  find  the  freMh,  strong,  light  hours   of 

g  the  moBt  favourable  to  cloee  attention,  vigorous  thought, 

li  imfttltering  achievcmeut.     Such  ia,  I  believe,  the  testimony 

so  who  have  tried  whether  or  not  the  hours  of  vigour  are 

aited  to  the  [iriinary  task  of  the  day. 

t  is  »04irccly  necessary  to  point  out  the  familiar  danger  of 

stndy  :  the  recourse  to  stimulants  or  aediitivcs  to  force 

e  bmin  action  or  compose  the  nerves.     The  dismal  story  of 

e  intemperance  of  studeuts  is  too  well  known  to  need  to  be 

1  here.    We  have  heard  enough  of  strong  coffee,  of  green 

if  wine,  of  tobacco,  of  opium,  and  even,  as  in  Mrs.  Elizabeth 

or'a  case,  of  wet  towels  round  the  head,  to  keep  the  faculties 

iin.  Elizabeth  Carter's  recompense  for  audi  iuveteratg 

J  was  ft  besetting,  maddening  head-ache,  fretiuently  recur- 

g  for  the  rest  of  her  life.     I  have  never  forgotten  a  dismal 

I  apectacle  that  I  saw,  and  some  pathetic  words  that  were  uttered, 

vlien  I  was  sitting,  in  1634,  beside  Kosciusko's  monmneDt  on 

the  Hudson  River, 

Two  studentjt  of  the  West  Point  Military  Academy  were 

e  ub<)ut  their  college-life,  in  which  veiy  hard  study  was 

Fquired.     Both  were  thin  and  pale,  and  both  obviously  accus- 

P  tomed  to  tobacco-chewing.     One  walked  a  few  paces  away  to 

[uok  fur  the  approaching  steamboat,  when  the  other  made  some 

tcnuulc  vhich  justified  me  in  asking  whether  his  health  would 

not  be  better  for  abstinence  from  the  juice  which  showed  itself 

It  the  comers  of  his  mouth.     He  assented  instantly  and  heartily. 

He  said  it  was  a  dreadful  bondage ;  it  was  wearing  out  his 

Htomach  i»ad  ruining  his  nerves ;  he  would  give  all  he  had  in 

the  world,  and  undergo  any  suffering;  to  get  rid  of  the  cutac  \\ft 

bad  laiea    upon  himself  in   mere  imitation  on  cinlermg  ^J^v* 

«uiJ«goi  imt  U  "aouidaot  afford  it  now."     He  wraU,  WA  Bto 
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without  it ;  it  would  take  hira  a  fortnight  to  learn  to  stud' 
without  it;  aud  the  losa  of  a  fortniglit  would  prcveot  htm  tna 
pasBLiig  iu  his  year,  and  would  injure  his  prospects  for  life. 

What  becatuQ  of  hitn  1  nercr  knew;  but  the  ouo  certun 
thing  about  hira  was,  that  lie  had  not  uerves  which  oould  bi 
eipected  to  stand  the  stress  of  life  for  its  ordiuarj  tenn. 

There  are  physicians  who  are  much  to  blame  in  the  oouiuri 
they  give  to  persons  who  place  themselves  under  artificial  coo- 
ditious  for  the  sake  of  study. 

When  I  was  young,  and  under  a  conree  of  hard  Utenuy  work, 
a  physician  said  to  me  one  day  iu  my  study  : 

"  You  have  a  convenient  cupboard  there,  at  your  elbow, 
ought  to  keep  a  bottle  of  hock  and  a  gkfis  there  (I  would  not 
recommeud  an  alcoholic  wine).  You  should  help  yourself  whli 
a  glass  of  hock  when  }-du  feel  eshaiuited — say,  by  cJeven  o'clock 
at  night,  or  when  you  feel  a  uinking." 

"No,  I  thank  you,"  said  I.  "  If  I  begin  with  a  glass  by 
mjselt^  will  you  wiurant  my  not  getting  on  to  a  bottlo  t  CoU 
water  is  my  restorative ;  only  thitt  I  never  want  c 
regular  meals." 

What  would  not  a  physician  have  had  to  answer  for  who 
should  have  advised  the  West  Point  student  to  chew  ti>))«ccu1 
And  how  much  less  rash  is  it  to  recommend  a  recourse  t 
in  solitude,  as  a  consequence  of  preceding  intomperanoa  ia 
study  I  If  some  phyucians  were  more  careful  in  their  a 
no  one  perhaps  oould  say,  as  a  Loudon  literary  clergymu 
to  me  twenty  years  ago, — that  he  did  not  know  one  sin^ 
author  exc-jit  our  two  selves  who  did  not  resort  huhitiiolly  U 
some  sort  of  stimulant  or  sedative, — strong  eutlbe  or  tea,  attaX. 
wine,  or  spirits,  or  opium  in  some  form, — as  a  neccMsity  of 
Btudeut  life.  We  may  hope  that  the  intervening  twenty  yean 
havs  made  a  great  difference  ;  but  the  true  i>revGntive — mus- 
cular oxeruiBe,  securing  good  digestion  and  circulation — is  not 
nearly  so  mudi  valued  as  it  will  be  hereafter. 

Here  comes  in  the  question,  bow  much  of  the  day  may  bs 
given  td  study — book  and  pan-work — without  injury  to  health! 

It  would    be  absurd    to  ofler   any  precise  answer  to   tliis, 
tiecauBo  raucb  depends  on  individutd  constitution  and  iptclW 
tual  habit,  and  much  moro  on  the  way  in  which  the  rest  of  the 
daf  kapeat. 
As  to  the  coDstitution&l  aud  \iii.'u\\,\uii  *S 


Kreo  tiow  'EicMioi-n  lived ;  and  a  good  many  schokre  have  ap- 
nnached  very  near  to  hiin  in  duvution  to  books.  Dr.  Choi- 
■iners  tried,  above  a  qiia.rU.-r  of  u  century  since,  to  induce  rae 
■to  promise  tbat  I  nould  not  write,  nor  study,  more  than  tvo 
Hioim  per  day.  He  said  be  had  tried  various  projHjrtiuna  ;  and 
Etitat  be  vos  eatiefied  nobody  could  write  or  study  tnnre  without 
I'VJury.  He  wa«  rigbt  to  uonline  hioiBelf  U>  that  limit,  under 
■Auob  an  experience  ;  but  the  cnao  might  be.  and  is,  very  diO'er- 

■  Mt  to  otbera.  1  bad  to  reply  to  a  aimiUir  remark  fi-om  Dr. 
BCbanniug  afterwards.     He  was  about  to  write  an  essay  when  I 

■  Ires  bis  guest  in  Kbodo  Islaud:  and  he  told  me  ttiat  be  could 
^Bot  keep  well  enough  to  write  at  all  if  he  did  not  stop  at  the 
■nd  of  every  hour,  and  walk  round  the  garden,  or  converse  with 
Ktlie  family.  I  could  not  promise  what  eitlier  adviser  wished, 
nbr  the  fact  is,  I  have  never  felt  seven  or  eight  houra"  conti- 
vvaona  irori:  too  much  ;  and  moreover  have  always  found  that, 
I  Bp  to  this  limit,  each  honr  was  worth  about  two  of  tlie  ]ireced- 

■  ing.  It  ia  H  matter  in  which  no  one  can  liiy  down  a  rule  for 
ftanotfaor,  Due  provision  beiug  made  for  the  exercise  of  otiier 
■■bi^altiM  than  those  engaged  iti  study,  the  studeut  must  decide 
I  for  biiuitclf  how  soon  he  ought  to  quit  his  desk. 

I     The  jireliminaiy  arrangements  are  very  simple.     Good  mefila 

MKt  moderate  intervals,  and  the  stomach  left  at  rest  between. 

Bums  interval — an  interviil  of  active  exercise  is  best--between 

|l)o«Aa  and  food.     A  leisure  hour  for  dinner,  and  cheerful  con- 

Tenntion  after  it.     A  short  nap,  for  those  who  need  or  like  it, 

aficr  dinner.     Light  occupation  in  the  evening — literalrire,  or 

BcVTvepoiidencc,  with  more  or  less  social  intercourse,  munic,  or 

athfr  recreation.     These  are  each  and  all  highly  desirable  ;  but 

ihe  most  indispensable  of  all  is  strenuous  and  Tailed   bodily 


Many  men  believe,  even  now,  that  they  are  fully  discharging 
their  duty  by  quitting  their  hooks  an  ho\u-  or  so  before  dinner  ; 
bottoning  up  their  coat,  taking  their  umbrellu,  and  going  forth 
fnr  a  constitutional  walk.  A  man  who  goes  out  in  this  way 
slone,  along  a  familiar  stretch  i<f  road,  and  unable  to  escape 
fhnii  the  same  tliougbts  ho  has  been  engaged  with  all  the  morn- 
ing, bad  really  better  be  asleeji  at  home.  His  brain  would  get 
nwre  varied  action  by  sleep  tlian  by  such  exercise  as  this. 

A  m»n  wbo  d'leM  nothing  more  or  Iwtter  than  Ihia  tot  W 
rf  ihejmt  of  the  bnia  wbkh  jb  appropriate  to 
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will  iind  but  few  dinnL'ra  w]iii:h  be  cau  digest.  He  miiHt  Dot 
touch  tliifl  or  that  which  he  sees  other  people  eiijoj-ing.  AfMr 
diiiaer  ho  cannot  eit  upright,  or  get  any  ense  fur  hours. 
craves  an  e&ny  chair  or  a  sofa  :  and  if  they  rcliore  hia  hadt, 
there  m  still  the  miserable  unensy  stomach, — the  hewlnche,  tht 
spoil  of  trouhled  and  aniiouB  sleep.  Then  tea  anJ  coffpo  maJu 
him  sleepless  :  yet  be  doea  not  know  how  t"  do  without  thta 
Then  follows  the  night,  with  nightmare,  fcnrful  dreams,  int« 
lectual  labour  without  any  fruit  but  nonseuBe ;  or  a  lode 
sleep  which  portends  a  morrow  lost  for  study,  ur  strongly  oi 
favourable  to  it,  What  moral  trials  ultond  a  suffering  at  tit 
kind  I  need  not  show. 

All  coTinidenite  and  good-natured  people  are  ready  U>  nuA 
allowance  for  the  moods  and  tempera  of  a  dyspeptic  man ;  bat 
the  most  generous  treatmi'nt  cannot  give  biin  self-respect  uiukr 
his  frailties,  nor  such  affection  from  those  ubi>ut  bini  aa  la  en- 
joyed  by  the  amiable  and  cheerful  frieud  who  is  not  at  tbc 
mercy  of  hia  own  moods. 

It  is  now  the  middle-aged  student  only  {or  chiefly)  who  ou 
do  nothmg  fur  exercise  but  walk.  Boys  and  youiig  men  c 
either  ride  or  row,  or  play  cricket  ur  lives.  I'hoeo  who  caoi 
may  derive  much  iucrcaseil  benefit  from  their  wnlks,  if  tb 
exercise  is  not  expressly  one  merely  for  health's  Hake,  but  fur 
some  ulterior  object  ;  and  if  the  object  bo  bouorolcDt  tho  gtiii 
is  grout  Active  business  is  a  good  antdgonism  to  clutte  Muij: 
and  if  the  business  bo  in  the  service  uf  otheni,  so  uuch  the  tnuic 
complete  is  the  truce  to  besetting  thoughts. 

Nothing   is  su   beneficial  as  tbe  combination  of  inusculu 
exercise  with  social   eujoyniout     "  What  does   that    mean  I"    i 
BOme  may  ask. — "  Douctng  f    Kunning  races )    Hunting  ?    Thm 
are  not  at  coinmatid,  or  are  incomjuitible  with  a  <lay"s  study." 

Certainly  they  ore.  But  we  now  have  means  uf  physiol 
trtuning  In  which  oierciso  uf  tho  most  exhilarating  kijtd  may  b« 
taken  in  r,omt«iny  with  comrades.  1  do  not  moan  volunteer 
rifle-ooqis — in  the  hrat  place — though  they  ore  ailiuintHc  fur 
tho  purpc-ae.  Some  preparation  for  ttiat  drill  is  uawesuj,  if 
not  for  nil  tbe  mcnibors,  for  those  of  them  whose  cmpIoymcDts 
are  sedentary,  luxl  csjiecially  for  students.  A  student,  aocipi- 
tomed  to  a  daily  constitutional  walk,  joins  a  corps  with  all 
poaeibla  w-ilJingncsR,  with  good  walking  i>owcr,  pcrha)i»,  and 
iuU'Iligencc  whtcli  gives  him  t^vucVacB^  v\aOk  tcodmi-ss  ;  but  hi* 
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■rmB  fail  him  altogether.  Having  wielded  nothing  but  the  pen 
(except  his  knife  and  fork)  he  is  confounded  by  the  impossibility 
of  handling  his  rifle.  He  does  not  see  what  he  can  do  but  give 
it  np  altogether.  There  is  a  remedy,  however,  if  he  lives 
within  reach  of  a  gymnasium  such  as  several  of  our  towns  are 
now  supplied  with.  We  ought  to  have  one  in  every  place 
where  any  sort  of  education  is  provided  for :  for  physical 
education  is  of  at  least  as  much  consequence  as  anything  that 
h  taught  in  our  schools.  Under  the  instruction  of  a  master  of 
physical  exercise,  the  weak  part  of  any  man's  anatomy  may  be 
brought  up  to  an  equality  with  the  rest  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  blessing  to  Oxford  men  of  the  great  gymnasium  there — 
the  best  in  the  kingdom,  if  not  in  Europe — is  altogether  ines- 
timable. It  is  a  resource  which  has  restored  health  to  many  a 
man  too  old  to  begin  learning  the  sports  of  the  undergraduates. 
It  has  made  the  middle-aged  man  feel  his  youth  renewed  by 
giving  him  the  full  use  of  his  muscles  again — ^perhaps  a  fuller 
use  tlian  he  ever  had  in  his  life. 

One  of  the  most  striking  evidences  of  Mr.  McLaren's  science 
and  skill  in  physical  training  is  the  benefit  ho  renders  to 
children,  on  the  one  hand,  and  elderly  men  on  the  other.  Many 
boys  at  our  public  schools  are  injured  by  the  violent  exercises 
to  which  they  are  tempted  there, — the  long  and  desperate 
running  e8j)ecially.  In  the  holidays  they  are  taken  to  Oxford, 
and  put  under  Mr.  McLaren,  who  at  once  discovers  the  seat  of 
the  mischief,  and  soon  and  infallibly  redresses  the  balance  of 
the  muscular  action.  And  so  also  with  his  oldest  pupils.  He 
measiu'es  the  chest,  he  detects  the  enfeebled  muscle,  and  by 
gentle  and  appropriate  exercises  strengthens  the  weak  part, 
till  the  spindle-arms  become  muscular,  the  chest  expands,  the 
back  becomes  straight,  with  the  head  properly  set  on  the  top  of 
it ;  there  is  an  end  of  the  need  of  easy  chair  and  sofa  after 
meals ;  nothing  comes  amiss  at  dinner,  and  there  is  no  indiges- 
tion to  make  it  remembered  afterwards. 

Mr.  McLaren's  pupils  have  lately  expressed  their  gratitude  to 
him  by  a  splendid  gift  of  plate,  and  words  of  strong  acknow- 
ledgment. His  best  services  of  all  will  have  been  the  establish- 
ment of  scientific  physical  training  among  us,  if  his  Oxford 
pupils  will  exert  themselves  in  their  rcs^M^ctive  future  homes  to 
promote  the  opening  of  a  gymnasium  in  every  place  where  ther^ 
luhahiUuitB  enough  to  support  such  a  school. 


So  nm«h  for  the  physical  life  of  the  Btndent.  But  Uie  com- 
pletest  prude uce  in  regard  to  daily  luibits  of  fuuO,  tktf, 
exercise,  and  study,  may  be  bnffied  by  deficient  dittcipline  ia 
another  direction.  It  is  commonly  obecrveil  and  agreed  ujieo 
that  the  most  amiable,  eqimlile,  cheerful-tem|)ered  class  of  inn 
in  society  are  the  scientific  men,  and  especially  tlie  uatumlista ; 
while,  ou  the  other  hnnd,  the  most  irritablo  and  uncertain  are 
first  the  artists,  and  next  the  Uterary  people.  If  this  is  tnie, 
more  or  less,  the  reasons  are  sufficiently  obTious.  Scientifie 
men,  whose  biisinesa  lies  among  the  tangible  fact«  of  Ibe 
universe,  have  the  combined  advantages  of  intellectual  nemn 
and  a  constimt  grasp  of  realities ;  whereas  the  artistn — tbon^ 
they  partly  share  the  same  advantage — arc  under  special  )(>- 
bilities  from  the  esercise  of  the  imagination  for  purpo««  <rf 
mere  representation,  and  from  the  iueritable  mingling  uf  aelf- 
regnrda  with  their  labours.  The  literory  men  have  to  deal  *ith 
words,  and  with  the  abstractions  of  things,  instead  of  with 
things  themselves ;  and  there  is  easy  oppOTtunity  and  stmag 
toroptatiun  to  implicate  egotism  with  their  worit. 

When  naturalists  get  into  controveray  they  arc  sometiniM  ■ 
irritable  as  literary  men  :  and  when  men  of  letters  are  engaged 
on  great  questions,  and  pass  beyond  considerations  of  self,  the] 
may  be  as  gay  and  placid  as  the  happiest  gtivant.  It  is  unncott- 
eary  to  say  more  ;  for  it  is  clear  enough  to  all  eyes  th»t  • 
candid,  unselfish  temper  and  well-amnsed  mind  tend  tn  gool 
sleep  at  night,  and  henUhfid  moods  during  the  hours  of  study 
and  sociability.  If  tlie  case  is  a  higher  one  than  this,  nnd  the 
studios  are  of  the  lofty  kind  which  relate  to  the  welftire  uf 
kind,  or  the  development  of  human  intellect  by  the  ex' 
of  abstract  science,  the  doily  life  is  not  only  amused  but 
in  a  vury  high  degree  ;  and  the  temper  and  spuita  shonld  b*J 
disciplined  aa  to  correspond  with  the  privilege.  If  tha 
dwarfed,  morbid,  egotistical  student  is  one  of  the  most 
nicmlwrs  of  the  human  family,  the  well -developed,  loftj- 
calm-temperod  enthusiast  in  the  pursuit  and  pro|iagm.t 
true  knowledge,  and  high  litci'ary  art,  is  surely  oa»  ofij 
supreme  onler  of  men.  It  can  do  no  harm  to  luiynf  ub, 
class  of  workers,  to  mark  the  extent  of  the  diffcrGOCt! 
the  two. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  YOUNG  LADY  IN  TOWN  AND  CJOUNTRY. 
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Visitors  from  many  foreign  countries  speak  with  hearty 
admiration,  when  they  return  home,  of  the  young  ladies  of 
England  ;  and  especially  of  their  bloom  and  gaiety,  as  the 
icsnltB  of  a  healthy  organisation.  These  admirers,  whose  im- 
pressions reach  us  by  books,  or  in  conversation  when  we  in  turn 
Tisit  them,  describe  our  young  maidens  as  they  see  them — 
riding  about  the  country, — possibly  viewing  the  hunt  from  afar; 
or  walking  for  hours  in  the  lanes  and  under  the  hedgerows, 
while  father  or  brothers  are  among  the  stubbles  or  the  turnips 
in  autumn  :  or  gardening  in  spring,  or  attending  scenes  of  niral 
sport, — perhaps  even  taking  a  share  in  the  archery-meeting,  as 
well  as  the  flower-show.  When  the  foreigner  meets  in  town  his 
fair  rural  acquaintance,  he  sees  them  with  the  glow  of  coimtry 
air  and  exercise  still  upon  them ;  and  he  adds  his  testimony  to 
the  many  which  declare  that  the  young  daughters  of  England 
are  the  fairest  in  the  world. 

This  is  probably  true  of  a  portion  of  the  girlhood  of  our 
nation.  The  young  ladies  who  are  met  in  that  London  society 
which  is  seen  by  travelled  foreigners  who  write  books,  and  send 
forth  their  impressions  in  conversation,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
daughters  of  country  gentlemen,  or  of  the  aristocracy.  They 
are  young  ladies  who  live  in  a  park  in  the  autumn,  and  in  Bel- 
gravia  in  the  spring,  and  who  have  horses,  and  whatever  else 
promotes  health  and  pleasure.  They  are  few  in  number,  how- 
ever, in  comparison  with  the  daugliters  of  our  graduated  middle- 
class  :  and  it  may  be  a  question  whether  foreign  observers 
would  give  an  equally  favourable  rej)ort  of  the  health,  si)irit, 
and  beauty  of  the  daughters  of  our  merchants  and  tradesmen. 
Our  physicians  and  surgeons,  our  lawyers,  accountants,  and 
manufjcturers.  Medical  men,  anxious  parents,  and  ob^cry^ccvV 
tnomlists  might  indeed  B&j,  that   from  one  cause  or  anoXXi^t, 


one  seldom  seen  a  family  of  thoroughly  healthy  and  cheerful 
young  women  of  the  middlo-clatie,  unleas  they  are  early  nuunod, 
or  have  to  euro  their  living  iti  some  way,  not  in  itaelf  miheolthj. 
I  am  compelled  to  any,  allcr  a  long  life  of  observation  of  niiddle- 
cliwa  life  in  England,  that  I  believe  tbb  allegation  to  be  only 
too  true. 

How  doea  it  happen?  Wbat  is  the  mode  of  life  of  giriaof 
the  niiddle*clasfl1 

Where  girls  have  not  full  occupation  and  interest  after  the 
close  of  their  school-life  (which  is  crowded  with  intercets  of  its 
own),  they  grow  languid,  hidolent,  irritable,  or  de]>ressed ;  di»- 
satisfied  with  themselves  oud  everylxidy  about  them  :  morind, 
in  short,  in  mind  and  morals,  as  well  as  in  physical  condition. 
When,  again,  girls  are  seen  in  this  morbid  condition,  the  finl 
thing  thnt  should  occur  to  parents  and  physician  is,  that  that 
may  not  have  enough  occupation  and  interest.  Girls  have  the 
same  need  that  other  people  have  of  a  general  eicrcise  uf  lb« 
brain,  in  its  physical,  intellectual,  and  monU  regions  :  yet  it 
would  seem,  by  our  practice,  that  we  think  girls  ought  to  thrm 
on  a  very  small  range  of  interests,  and  under  the  lowest  dcgrw 
of  vital  oxenriiie. 

Let  us  see  how  they  live  in  their  own  homes  in  London.  Ijii 
us  t)ike  fur  observation  the  daughters  of  a  silk  manufacturer,  <M 
H  sugar  refiner,  or  a  solicitor,  or  a  surgeon.  Let  them  he  mem- 
bers of  a  household  where  there  is  neither  wealth  nor  poverty. 
Let  it  1)6  a  genuiDo  middle-class  London  hotuteliold.  What  liia 
tlio  eldi-'St  daughter  to  do  when  her  school-days  are  m'er  f 

If  her  mother  and  she  are  sensible  women,  she  will  vary  hw 
i)c<:u|>atiouii,  in  the  first  place.  The  Ladies'  Colleges  in  lUricy 
Street  and  Bedford  Square  now  afford  an  incfltimablu  ruKHitn 
to  women  who  desire  to  cany  on  their  intellectual  improvemait 
beyond  the  ordiuury  school  range.  Every  girl  who  coma  hoow 
to  her  father's  house  intends  to  go  on  studying.  The  luothtf 
fits  up  some  little  room,  or  some  comer  of  the  dear  child'a  W- 
room,  or  ^ays  she  shall  have  the  dining-room  to  henolf  at  ccrtaiu 
hours,  "  .or  her  own  purauits."  But  it  seldom  or  never  dodm* 
to  anytiiing.  No  man,  woman,  or  child  eon  go  on  lung  study- 
ing^as  it  is  miscalled)  without  need,  or  s])ocial  aim,  and  witlHMit 
oom[iaui<insliip.  1'here  is  less  and  less  decision  about  the  daily 
studj  :  there  aro  more  and  more  interruptions  ;  and,  iU\er  MiDt 
montiij",  daughter  and  mother  ftgrec  VW\.,  (A\iat  n-U, "  the  dutic* 
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of  society"  are  more  imperative  than  the  obligation  to  study. 
Then  begins  the  slipping  away  of  the  knowledge  obtained  at 
■chool,  and  the  lowering  of  the  mind  to  the  petty  interests  of 
the  hoar :  and  it  is  not  long  before  the  neglect  of  brain  exercise 
and  the  absence  of  intellectual  stimulus  begin  to  tell  upon  the 
healtk  It  is  in  cases  like  this,  that  the  Ladies*  Colleges  are 
as  great  a  blessing  as  they  can  be  in  training  young  women  to 
be  educators.  The  stimulus  of  companionship,  the  excellent 
teaching,  the  atmosphere  of  activity,  the  breadth  of  view  laid 
open  by  the  diversity  of  subjects,  and  the  broad  treatment  of 
them  by  the  professors,  render  study  truly  captivating  to  clever 
and  thoughtful  girls,  and  full  of  mterest  to  any  one  who  is  in 
•ny  degree  worthy  of  the  privilege.  The  study  at  home  goes 
on  vigorously  when  it  is  subsidiary  to  college-work.  A  kind- 
hearted  parent  will  be  well-pleased  to  afford  his  daughter  such 
a  pnrsait.  If  he  should  be  disposed  to  grudge  the  small  expense, 
it  might  be  well  to  remind  him  of  the  prudence  of  an  expendi- 
ture which  obviates  doctors'  fees,  and  those  journeys  for  health 
which  are  rarely  wanted  by  well-occupied  young  people. 

Another  profitable  result  from  this  college  study  will  be  the 
discovery  of  the  bent  of  the  girl's  ability.  If  she  has  sufficient 
ability  to  do  or  leani  some  one  thing  better  than  others,  she 
will  find  it  out,  and  test  the  degree  of  the  talent  under  the 
searohing  influence  of  this  second  education  :  and  whether  she 
has  to  work  for  an  independence,  sooner  or  later,  or  to  fill  up 
her  life  by  her  own  mental  resources,  it  is  of  vast  importahce  to 
have,  thus  early,  the  means  of  self-knowledge. 

Very  soon  after  the  opening  of  these  colleges,  it  was  observed 
that  they  were  doing  good  in  rendering  girls  independent  and 
courageous,  and  their  parents  rational,  about  the  walking  habits 
of  the  pupils.  In  six  months'  time,  many  who  never  before 
would  leave  home  unattended,  or  cross  a  square  alone,  were  daily 
wmlking  considerable  distances  alone,  to  and  from  the  college. 
The  steady  walk  of  women  bound  on  some  business  is  usually 
a  sufficient  safeguard  in  London  streets ;  and  women  of  business 
seldom  or  never  have  anything  to  tell  of  adTCuturcs  in  London, 
any  more  than  in  a  village  street ;  while  the  timid  young  lady, 
i^rehensive  of  she  knows  not  what,  if  out  in  the  broad  noon  of 
London,  may  naturally  excite  observation,  and  be  insecure,  be- 
eauae  she  supposes  herself  so.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  ho\7  maxv^ 
hundreds  of  ^Is  hdre  walked  miles  daily  in  all  vf eatVieT%>  m\!kx 
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grout  benelit  to  health,  nerve,  and  independence,  since  tbCM 
colleges  were  opened. 

Among  home-Htudies,  that  of  music  hoB  assumed  a  foremud 
plaoe,  in  London,  wit)iin  a  few  years.  Early  in  the  oeutury, 
one  might  hear  more  or  leaa  atrumming  on  the  piano  in  moet 
middle-claas  liouees  ;  but  not  oflou  what  was  worthy  tlie  name 
of  music.  Now,  it  is  said  tiiat  iu  the  eTeniugs,  after  fihD]>^-loun|!, 
all  along  Whitechapel,  Chcapeide,  and  tlie  like,  the  back-ptirloun 
are  httle  concert-rooms,  where  brothers  and  Bi8t<3rB  jilay  variou* 
instruments,  or  practise  part-singing,  as  pupila  of  the  grt*t 
]>opular  masters  of  the  day,  or  members  of  Uie  Sacred  Hanuonic, 
or  other  societiea  of  a  high  order.  Thus  is  a  now  and  delightfol 
interest  introduced  into  citizen  homes,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
the  daughters.  The  singing  is  good  for  the  chest;  but  the  idea* 
and  emotions  created  and  esercisod  by  the  study  of  good  muio 
are  more  important  still. 

A  different  bitid  of  occupation  from  any  of  these  is,  in  tiqr 
opinion,  no  less  essential  to  health  of  body  and  mind.  Domoatie 
emph'yments  of  the  commonest  kind  have  their  own  chArau  Xo 
most,  and  their  special  value  to  all  women  who  are  propci^ 
trained  to  them.  The  worst  thing  about  girls'  schools  1b,  that 
they  put  out  of  sight  for  the  time  all  housekeeping  roattwe^  aad 
lirook  the  salutaiy  habit  of  domestic  employment  When  a  pA 
comes  home  to  lier  father's  house,  she  should  begin  at  onoe  ii|iaB 
this  chapter  of  feminine  study.  When  a  child,  she  had  ptdMHj 
been  allowed  and  encouraged  to  help  her  mother  in  the  Btorfr 
room  and  kitchen,  as  well  as  with  the  household  needlework 
She  had  probably  gone  with  her  mother  to  the  hshmonger'a  and 
the  green-grocer  s.  If  so,  she  has  now  only  to  brush  up  ber  old 
aasociations,  and  act  to  work  at  a  more  advanced  point.  If  not, 
it  is  high  time  slie  was  beginning  to  learn. 

I  wish  the  people  of  a  higher  and  a  lower  class,  and  Americans 
and  other  foreigncre,  could  Iw  mode  to  undemtAnd  h'<w  much 
domestic  business  is  actually  transacted  by  middle-cluas  wiimm 
in  Knglond.  I  do  not  like  the  discredit  of  the  popular  notteu, 
that  our  English  girls  are  too  genteel  to  understand  how  to 
cook,  and  to  do  sliopping,  and  manage  the  house.  Whether  the 
bnsinen  is  properly  done  or  not,  women  should  insist  on  it* 
licing  regarded  us  a  duty,  tliat  there  may  be  tlie  better  ohano« 
for  iOt  being  done.  If  the  daughter  we  are  now  contem]datinj 
i«  a  rational  girl,  she  will  jiteacnl^^  \>c  *m  ^>u«a«»UQ<Lv  of  ihe  k^ 
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basket^  and  getting  into  training  under  her  mother.  She  will 
be  up  early  (thereby  ensuring  the  early  rising  of  the  servants) 
and  off  to  the  fishmonger's,  or  the  vegetable  market, — ^having 
the  benefit  of  an  early  choice  of  good  things.  She  will  have 
planned  with  her  mother  the  dinners  of  the  week  (with  a  margin 
for  unexpected  occurrences) ;  and  therefore,  when  she  has  made 
breakfiBMt,  she  is  ready  for  her  conference  with  the  cook.  She 
chooses  to  know  how  to  do  everything  that  she  requires  to  be 
done  ;  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  by  experience.  She  experiments 
upon  cakes  and  puddings ;  and  the  syllabubs,  tarts,  and  pre- 
serves are  of  her  making,  till  she  is  satisfied  of  her  proficiency. 
The  linen  in  the  housemaid's  department  is  under  her  care,  and 
it  will  be  her  fault  if  a  table-cloth  has  a  jagged  corner,  or  the 
sheets  a  slit  in  the  middle.  These  matters,  so  far,  occupy  very 
little  time,  while  they  afford  more  or  less  of  exercise  and  amuse- 
ment to  a  healthy  mind. 

The  sewing  is  another  affair.  It  is  still  the  curse  of  girlhood 
in  too  large  a  portion  of  the  middle-class.  There  can  hardly  be 
another  woman  in  that  class  more  thoroughly  fond  of  the  needle 
than  myself :  and  few,  probably,  have  done  more  needlework  of 
all  kinds  in  the  course  of  their  lives  :  yet  it  is  my  belief  that 
thousands  of  parents  are  actually  cruel  to  tlieir  daughters  in 
requiring  from  them  the  amoimt  of  needlework  customary  in 
this  and  a  few  other  countries. 

Fathers  and  brothers  suppose  that  the  women  of  the  house- 
hold are  to  sit  down  to  make  linen  for  the  house  and  its  inhabit- 
ants, every  day  after  breakfast,  and  to  stick  to  the  work  all  day, 
as  the  men  do  to  their  business.  If  they  knew  the  strain  upon 
the  nerves,  and  the  general  unhealthiness  of  the  occupation, 
when  a  certain  limit  of  hours  is  past,  they  would  forbid  it  as 
peremptorily  as  intemperance  in  stimulating  novels.  I  fear  it 
is  still  too  often  the  case,  that  all  the  girls  of  a  family  are  seated 
at  the  work-table  all  day  long,  except  when  at  meals,  or  when 
taking  a  walk  ;  and  that  no  one  of  them  can  attempt  to  steal 
half-an-hour*s  solitude  in  her  own  room  without  being  sent  for 
to  join  the  sewing-party.  There  may  be  reading  aloud ;  and 
this  is  a  great  improvemeut  upon  perpetual  talk  :  but  the  need 
of  solitude  and  of  freedom  of  occupation,  is  too  often  forgotten 
in  households  where  needlework  is  assumed  to  be  the  whole 
employment,  if  not  the  whole  duty  of  women.  1  eo\\\ii^»cj 
macb  man  under  this  bead;  but  the  advent  o£  t\iQ  ^Vvii%-* 


machine  eupersedes  mnoh  remonstraiico  and  preaching.  It  will 
aot  happil}'  tiike  the  needle  out  of  women's  hands,  because  then 
is  much  dehcate  and  critical  work  which  it  cannot  do :  hut  it 
will  soon  put  jio  end  to  the  slavery  to  the  nL>edlo  under  which 
so  many  English  girk  grow  crooked,  and  Ballow,  and  nervous 
and  miaerahle. 

A  few  inutances  may  go  a  long  way  in  giving  stmrig«Ta  ia 
impression  tlint  otU"  middli^claea  ladios  do  not  condesc«ud  to 
domestic  employments,  I  would  fain  hope  that  a  few  scattered 
coBea  have  passed  for  more  than  tbey  were  worth,  or  1  must 
think  less  well  than  I  wish  to  do,  of  the  cidtivatioD  of  wbolo 
classes  of  my  countrywomen.  I  once  felt,  and  ]irobnhly  nppe«red, 
somewhat  indignant,  when  a  foreign  clergyman  cruiwed  the  room 
to  ask  mo  whether  I  could  sew  ;  andhe  was  much  surpriscdM  ft 
subsequent  time,  when  we  were  better  acquainted,  to  find  tlMt 
it  would  be  considered  insulting  in  this  country  to  doubt  u^ 
educated  woman's  being  able  to  sew. 

I  wondercil  less  when  I  saw,  during  a  Nile  voyage,  the  speetada 
preaented  by  a  young  English  lady, — a  daughter  and  sister  of  ft 
clorgymon, — to  a  considerable  number  of  observers  She  wtft 
accompanying  her  brother  in  his  travels  in  search  of  health : 
and  she  was  iu  intention  a  kind  nurse  and  devoted  oomjiaiiiun ; 
but  she  hod  liad  little  or  no  training  in  feminine  offices.  Sh» 
was  aware  of  the  deficiency ;  but  she  did  not  appear  to  regnt 
it.  site  explaint'd  that  her  mother  had  vigilantly  guarded  het 
Bgaiost  every  sort  of  communication  with  servants,  and  had 
prohibited  all  approach  to  the  precincts  of  their  departaunt 
(There  watt  no  doubt  cause  and  effect  in  this  method,  aa  no 
mistress  could  have  good  servants  who  established  such  reqieot 
of  persons  in  the  household.)  As  there  are  no  laundrvBeoa  ro 
tlie  Nile  boats,  and  the  clothes  of  travellers  are  washed  by  the 
crew,  in  their  primitive  style,  travellers  must  wear  tlieir  linen 
rough-dried,  unless  female  hands  will  iron  them.  Mj  odid- 
pauiuns  were  a  lady  and  two  gentlemen.  My  lady  frieud 
took  Sat'irona  with  ns ;  and  during  the  ten  weeks  wo  wen 
the  Nile,  the  gentlemen  had  collars  and  shirt-fronts,  uai 
ladies  had  gowns  and  collars,  aa  well  sttirched  and  smoulhod 
they  woulil  have  been  at  home,  while  all  stockings  were  duly 
mcadifd,  anil  uU  damages  rc[)aired,  with  a  very  small  wtnnfioe  of 
tima  The  inviUid  olorgymaa  an4\i\a»»UT,  nioonwhilo.  looko) 
oa  wofuUj-  out  uf  order  aa  <uiy  ducal  tauuVj  ,\i«i«^  lA 
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iould  appear :  and  servants  are  a  mere  nuisance  on  the  Nile. 
7tf  collars  were  rough  and  limp  ;  her  muslin  dresses  looked  as 
f  they  had  been  wrung  out  of  a  washing-tub  ; — ^which  was  indeed 
he  real  state  of  the  case.  They  tried  to  induce  their  dragoman 
:o  undertake  the  ironing, — a  process  which  the  Arabs  conclude 
X)  be  a  sort  of  devilry, — or  a  charm  against  vermin.  The 
>bliging  dragoman  yielded  to  entreaty,  and  tried  the  experiment 
ipon  a  pair  of  duck  trousers,  which  looked  particularly  ill  in  a 
x>ugh  condition.  At  the  very  first  touch,  the  operator  took  oflf 
i  leg  with  his  over-heated  implement  He  fled  in  a  scared  state, 
md  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  try  again.  As  the  sister 
wsA  acquainted  with  many  of  the  parties  on  the  river,  and  as 
ihe  evidently  did  not  envy  us  our  power  of  "  making  things 
pleasant,*'  the  effect  of  the  incident  would  probably  be,  to  lead 
strangers  to  suppose  the  young  lady  an  example  of  English 
niddle-class  education,  and  the  more  housewifely  ladies  eccentric 
\)T  low-bred. 

The  two  main  difficulties  for  young  women  in  London  seem 
to  be,  to  get  enough  of  bodily  exercise,  and  to  pass  beyond  a 
too  narrow  circle  of  sympathies.     Some  kind-hearted  people,  it 
is  true,  are  for  ever  on  their  feet,  going  about  doing  good,  as 
they  think  :  but,  in  the  first  place,  they  are  not  usually  young 
ladies  who  do  this  ;  and  next,  it  is  never  prudent  to  recommend 
philanthropic  pursuits  as  express  business  or  resource.     Philan- 
thropy is  apt  to  be  mischievous  unless  it  comes  of  itself;-  that 
18,  unless  it  arises  out  of  natural  circumstances  ;  and  it  loses  all 
its  virtue  when  it  is  cultivated  for  the  advantage  of  the  dispenser 
of  the  good.     While  deprecating,  on  this  account,  the  sending 
girls  among  the  poor  for  exercise  of  body  or  mind, — as  a  sort  of 
prescription  for  quickening  the  circulation,  and  stimulating  the 
emotions, — we  may  yet  bear  in  mind  that  all  exercise  is  more 
salutary  when  it  is  means  to  an  end  than  when  it  is  taken  as 
exercise.     Daily  governesses,   if  not  overworked,  derive  more 
benefit  from  their  walks  than  ladies  who  go  out  for  constitutional 
exercise  :  and  the  excellent  women  who  find  it  occur  in  their 
course  of  life  to  visit  and  aid  the  sick  and  unhappy,  in  prisons, 
workhouses,   hospitals,   reformatories,    and   in   their  wretched 
homes,  certainly  have  fewer  ailments,  and  more  disposable  daily 
strength,  than  women  whose  heads,  hearts,  and  limbs  are  insuffi- 
eiently  employed     There  is  great  difficulty  \n  pasifevw^  o\\\.  cA 
iheBBudl  environment  of  personal  acquaintance,  and  ipQiv^\*T%.\A\x% 
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the  life  of  any  wlio  live  outside  of  it ;  aud  I  would  not  (leiil  out 
censure  upon  Loudon  familiea  whoiio  iutercsts  Itave  beeu  rcstricUd 
within  tbeir  own  tlasa,  and  even  their  owu  coterie  ;  but,  nt  tlie 
Banie  time,  we  cannot  bat  bco  in  this,  as  in  other  casea,  thu 
"  where  there's  a  will  there's  a  waj."  Young  lodieH  in  Londoe, 
who  have  no  carriage  to  set  tiieni  down  at  any  point  they  wiJiL 
to  reneh,  and  no  footman  at  their  heels,  do  get  face  to  fa**  with 
siifferoi-s  whom  they  can  aid,  aud  sinners  whom  they  atn  relrievo. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  it  does  not  answer  to  go  wandering 
forth,  to  find  excitement  for  pUilautliropic,  any  more  than  other 
feelings :  but  that  persons  of  kind  heaiis,  and  the  open  aenw 
which  belongs  to  beuevoleiice,  are  always  meeting  with  Oppoo 
tunities  of  doing  something  for  somebody, — eyen  in  Londan, 
where  it  often  happens  thut  one  knows  nothing  whaterer  of 
one's  neighbour  on  cither  hand. 

One  good-natured  and  serious-mindod  girl  will  be  deeplj 
interested  in  a  Sunday-.School,  and  be  thence  led  to  kfurn 
several  families  who  may  he  the  better  for  her  aoquaistuiw ; 
while  another  girl,  amiable  iii  her  way,  may  he  heard  to  toy  (m 
one  actually  did  say,  to  the  horror  of  a  foreign  philanthrofiiot), 
"  I  am  thinking  whether  1  ever  in  my  life  spoke  to  a  {loor 
jierson."  After  all  her  tlmikiug,  she  could  not  get  bi-yond  the 
washtirwoman  aud  the  baker's  boy.  Tills  is  certainty  nut  the 
sort  of  life  which  agrees  witli  our  conceptions  of  social  duty  and 
personal  <lisintereetednoBs.  It  is  not  the  sort  of  life  nhieii  can 
ever  fully  exercise  the  moral  fuculties  of  any  intelligent  perviiD'. 
and  if  living  in  London  really  involved  tlio  noccsuty  ofyui 
women  growing  up  in  this  narrowness  and  bardueai^  it  i 
be  the  greatest  of  misfortunes  to  live  in  Loudon.  We  all  Ic 
it  to  be  otherwise,  however  :  and  whore  wo  meet  with  the  B 
active  and  self-forgettiug  kindliness  wo  genenJly  see  the  g)ca 
of  bappiueas  in  the  eye,  the  glow  of  health  un  the  uheek,  i 
the  cheerfulness  and  bloom  of  genuine  vigour  and  ei^uj 
pervading  the  whole  mind  and  countenance. 

There  remain  the  higher  intellectual  resources, — the  i 
and  practice  of  Art,  for  which  London  affords  unequalled  £ 
ties;    and   the  cultivation  nf  literutiu'c,  which  is  praoticabii 
everywhere.     Intellectual  ]>rivilcgea  arc  at  the  comiuaud  of  all 
qnaliRod  to  lay  hold  of  them. 
Itufipmra,  on  the  whole,  thni  tlt(^  main  point  in  rogaidta 
liOHlth, — for  persons  who  arc  wuU  tci,  dovXnA,  w;vi^w^» 
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haring  plenty  to  do  : — in  other  words,  having  the  brain  well 
and  equably  exercised.  Where  we  see  a  permanent  condition  of 
▼igorous  health,  this  must  be  the  case.  Where  we  see  the  too 
oommon  spectacle  of  sickly  girlhood,  and  of  families  of  sisters 
growing  sallow,  feeble,  depressed,  and  indolent,  we  may  be  very 
sue  that^  whatever  else  may  be  amiss,  they  are  leading  a  self- 
oorroding  life,  and  need,  above  everything,  imperative  duties 
md  interests  which  would  call  them  out  of  themselves.  If 
parents  would  but  see  what  it  is  for  any  human  being  to  have 
to  invent  something  to  do  and  care  about,  they  would  allow 
the  utmost  practicable  liberty  to  their  daughters  to  follow  their 
own  pursuits  and  adopt  their  own  objects.  It  is  not  every  father 
who  can  build  a  schoolroom  for  one  daughter,  and  glaze  a  paint- 
ing room  for  another,  and  fit  up  a  music-room  for  a  third,  and 
a  conservatory  for  a  fourth — like  an  old  friend  of  mine  :  but 
every  parent  can  so  far  respect  the  claims  of  his  children  as  to 
consider  their  tastes,  aid  them  in  their  objects,  and  abstain  from 
confining  them  to  petty  interests  and  monotonous  employ- 
ments. It  is  the  smallest  consideration  in  the  case,  tliat  the 
comfort  and  pleasure  of  his  own  home  depend  on  the  alternative 
he  adopts. 

In  the  countiy,  it  ought  to  be  an  unnatural  circumstance 
that  young  ladies  are  ever  out  of  health.  Besides  the  fresh  air 
and  liberty  and  sociability  of  rural  life,  there  is  such  various 
and  abundant  and  charming  employment  for  young  people ! 
Early  hours,  plentiful  exercise,  sunlight  without  stint,  and  an 
ocean  of  fresh  air ;  food  perpetually  fresh  from  the  kitchen 
garden,  the  farm-yard,  and  the  river — here  are  conditions  of 
health  of  very  high  value.  The  higher  still  seem  to  be  no  less 
plentifully  afforded.  In  a  coimtry  neighbourhood  everybody 
knows  everybody  ;  and  the  calls  for  kindly  action  are  incessant 
and  perfectly  natural  There  are  out-door  pursuits  for  the  whole 
rear  round,  for  girls  of  any  spirit — the  garden  and  green-house, 
the  poultry-yard,  the  bees,  and  various  branches  of  natural 
history,  in  which  there  is  at  present  a  demand  for  ability  of 
every  kind.  Literature,  again,  and  Art  are  treasures  within 
reach  ;  and  nowhere  do  they  flourish  more  than  in  the  bright 
atmosphere  of  ruAl  life.  Evenings  of  books  are  singularly 
charming  after  mornings  of  activity  among  the  realities  of  the 
farm,  the  breezy  common,  the  bJossoming  lanes,  and  l\\c  n\^^^ 
achool     Yet  what  do  we  actually  see  1     Two  contTaBlm^  e^t\i 
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rise  up  iMjforo  my  miiid'a  eye,  which  bo  illuatrtilc   the   trbolo 
matter,  that  I  may  simply  relate  them,  and  then  stop. 

I  once  HAW  how  a  family  may  lead  a  prisuD  life,  by  choioe,  a 
a  breezy,  open,  pleasant  country.  It  was  Bo  long  ago  that,  oon- 
Bidering  their  state  of  health  and  their  dot«rroiuatioii  nut  to  get 
better,  they  must  all  be  dead  long  BJnoe.  If  not,  it  is  no  mattA. 
Ab  thoy  never  read  anything,  nor  heard  of  anything  rmidiihle, 
they  would  never  encounter  any  report  of  theniselves  :  and  if 
they  did,  they  would  Etiuk  to  their  own  sclieme  of  life,  and  aaeer 
at  evety  other. 

The  head  of  the  family  was  an  opulent  man,  the  heir  of  « 
large  and  Incrative  rnral  bu»iness  which  kept  liiin  coiuitaQtly  in 
the  open  air,  ou  land  or  water.  Ho  ri>de  many  milus  every  ^ 
Oiccpt  Sundays.  I  saw  him  only  once ;  but  I  well  remember 
hie  healthy,  brown  ooniplexion,  hia  active  gait ;  and  eajTcially 
the  wiHtful,  tender,  auziuue  gaze  with  which  he  looked  on  hit 
three  young  daughtetii.  The  wife  was  fat  uud  fooUnh,  but  witli 
life  enough  in  her  to  give  her  orders,  and  make  t«a,  and  hop* 
her  gueetB  were  comfortable.  Further  conversation  she  had 
none.  The  daughters  were  a  lamentable  gronp.  They  ajipc«red 
to  be  between  eighteen  and  four-and-tweuty.  All  had  the  sanw 
complexion,  which  was  lemon  colorir:  and  the  substance  w« 
more  like  dough  than  muscle  and  skin.  Their  eyes  were  half 
dead ;  the  lids  drooping  aud  the  brows  cuntracted,  aa  lij  ■ 
perpetual  headache.  One  bad  a  crooked  shoulder ;  another  ■ 
lame  knee  ;  aud  the  third  an  obstinate  liver  complaiuL  TTiey 
seemed  never  to  speak,  except  to  their  mother.  It  was  impowiU« 
to  got  from  them  an  answer  to  even  a  direct  iineetion.  They 
looked  Uio  languid  to  move  ;  yet  when  u  stniugor  drew  near  1« 
any  one  of  thorn,  she  fled  to  the  others — the  three  squeetiiig 
upon  two  chairs  rather  than  separate  to  fetch  another.  Winking 
iu  the  blaxe  of  fire  and  candles,  shivering  unless  they  wore  in 
tlie  direct  heat  of  an  enormous  lire,  eating  rich  cake  with  the 
care  required  by  aching  teeth — looking  as  if  tliey  h&d  new 
enjoyed  an  unmixed  pleasure  iu  tlieir  lives — there  and  thos  }inA 
the  daughters  of  that  stalwart  father.  They  were  in  a  n|)adou 
house,  surrounded  by  a  broad  sunny  garden  :  grecu-houm 
extended  on  the  one  hand  and  a  paddock  un-the  other.  AcfuH 
Uie  road — a  pretty  winding  road,  checkered  with  hc^gsnw 
timber — spread  a  noble  park  ;  «aA.  outside  the  park 
gravcUj,  hillaoky,  thymy,  turao-spinWei 
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might  smell  the  sea-air  when  the  wind  was  east.  What  were 
aD  these  charms  to  the  poor  girls  1  Unhappily,  there  was 
nothing  that  they  liked  ;  so  they  did  nothing  but  sit  still  and 
sew.  All  the  week  days  of  the  year  they  sat  in  the  same  places, 
doing  fancy  work,  when  their  plain  work  was  done.  The  fires 
were  hot ;  the  table  was  rich ;  they  came  down  to  a  late  break- 
fiist^  and  went  up  to  bed  after  an  early  supper.  If  a  neighbour 
came  to  call,  they  were  rather  disconcerted;  for  they  felt 
oncomfortable  at  going  on  with  their  work,  and  yet  could  not 
prevail  on  themselves  to  put  it  down.  They  were  driven  to 
church  on  Sundays ;  and,  of  course,  they  caught  cold  there 
nearly  every  week.  The  most  pitiable  thing  was  their  tone  of 
mind,  when  it  could  be  more  or  less  ascertained.  Its  stupid 
exclusiveness,  mixed  with  an  ignorant  shyness,  was  really  like 
something  new  under  the  sun :  but  I  suppose  one  may  meet 
with  it  in  some  convents  where  the  nuns  are  kept  idle.  "  We 
never  go  out."  "We  don't  like  walking.**  "  We  don*t  know 
what  is  in  the  garden.**  "We  never  look  into  the  green- house.*' 
"We  know  nothing  about  politics.**  "Papa  reads  the  news- 
paper, but  we  never  look  at  it.**  "  We  are  not  fond  of  books,*' 
and  so  on.  Even  about  fancy-work  there  was  no  getting  on,  so 
evident  was  their  belief  that  nobody  had  patterns  so  good  as 
theirs,  and  that  nobody  could  work  their  patterns  but  them- 
selves. Enough  of  them  !  for  what  could  their  lives  be?  They 
would  certainly  never  marry.  They  were  too  far  gone  to  change 
their  habits.  I  doubt  not  they  were  carried  to  the  churchyard, 
one  after  another,  after  a  short  and  miserable  life  of  disobedience 
to  all  the  laws  of  health  of  body  and  mind. 

In  short  and  sharp  contrast  to  this  miserable  group,  let  me 
disclose  a  much  larger  and  happier  one.  No  matter  that  it  is 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  may  be  all  the  more 
instructive  for  that. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  remember  hearing,  above  twenty 
years  ago,  of  Angelina  and  Sarah  Grimk6,  young  Quaker  ladies 
of  South  Carolina,  and  sisters  of  the  learned  Professor  Grimk6. 
The  family  were  opulent ;  but  the  young  sisters,  troubled  in 
conscience  about  slavery,  freed  their  negroes,  and  sacrificed  at 
once  their  fortune  and  their  native  State  ;  for  they  could  not 
live  in  South  Carolina  without  having  or  hiring  slaves.  They 
went  northwards;  and  Angelina,  after  a  time,  marr\cd  tVift  'vOJl- 
known  abolitionist,  Theodore  Weld.    They  have,  for  maxrj  'jeei^ 


diBpenaed  an  education  of  &  very  high  quality  indeed,  to  a  long 
aucoeteion  of  girls ;  and,  as  it  in  n  work  of  love,  they  go  on  witk 
ever-growiug  skill  and  ease.  Lost  auminer  a  visitor  Hjicnt  a  day 
in  that  c<iuutry  household,  and  what  he  oaw  was  stngukriy 
impreBaive  to  him. 

We  liciir  much  of  the  beawty  of  young  American  girU,  wAH 
ia  very  true  ;  but  the  beauty  is  sadly  short-lived,  liecauM  it  ii 
not  biised  on  pbyaioal  vigour.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  fiiU- 
grown  young  women  in  the  Weldu'  bouse,  where  the  girU  beg  to 
stay  aa  long  as  can  possibly  be  allowed.  As  the  ordimiry  mode 
of  dress  is  neither  healthy  nor  oonvenieut,  tlie  girb  wear  ■ 
model  dress,  which  is  said  to  be  graceful,  and  agreeable  in  eolonr, 
as  well  as  commendable  in  other  rcspecU.  It  is  mods  of  a  gre* 
fabrio,  of  the  alpaca  kind,  trimraed  with  a  suitable  shade  of  red 
It  is  a  good  deal  like  the  Bloomer  dress,  with  some  impiwre- 
ments.  When  the  guest  saw  the  singular  prevalence  of  ruddy 
liealth  in  the  household,  lie  waa  not  surprised  to  find  that  tfai 
gardening  was  done  mainly  by  the  pupils.  The  ease  and  aDima> 
tiott  of  the  conversation  stnick  him  next,  the  topics  tMing  Twtj 
solid  and  the  spirit  serious. 

In  the  afternoon  an  excursion  on  the  river  was  propowd. 
The  girls  were  the  rowere.  They  got  out  and  prejiarDd  tt« 
boat,  and  pulled  good  strokes  with  imgluved  liands.  Tbtf 
mauagcd  the  expedition  as  well  as  any  boatman  could  tout 
done.  While  resting  in  a  jjrotly  spot,  under  the  shade  of  ibl 
wooded  bank,  music  was  asked  for.  The  girls  oaug  glee*  tad 
duets  verj'  charmingly, — with  real  exoelleuce,  the  guest  decUrea, 
both  OS  to  quality  of  voice  and  style.  Now,  this  is  like  wbdit 
mnny  English  parents  want  to  ace  ;  a  country-  life  at  orhoul, 
where  the  heiJth  may  be  established  without  the  ancrifice  of 
intellectual  cultivation  during  the  period  of  iutellectuol  activity 
and  tenacity. 

If  EngUsli  parents  wish  this  enough  to  demand  it,  tbey  will 
obtain  it.  There  la  do  uatui-al  reason  why  girls  ahoold  not  tm 
tnunod  to  that  robust  womanhood  wltich  manifesto  itasif  }/f 
fitness  for  all  OL-cosions.  In  our  ago  and  countiy  marriigv  fa 
unoertain  in  the  middle  claanes,  and  becoming  rather  lew  thH 
mora  fluent.  Every  girl  should  be  rendered  "equal  to  tUhm 
fortnijo  "  by  the  oompletoneM  of  the  development  of  her  benl- 
fi'ra     Tht>  world  abouods  in  occwpiAmtv)^  tad  interest*  for  ftBt 
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and  growing  firetfnl  or  morose,  or  loquacious  and  trifling,  in  her 
fiither^s  house,  we  may  be  sure  that  her  parents  have  not  duly 
provided  for  her  health  of  body  and  mind.  If  she  is  yet  recover- 
able, it  will  be  by  some  stroke  of  what  the  world  calls  misfor- 
tane,  by  which  her  own  capacities  will  be  proved  to  herself,  and 
she  will  find,  perhaps  in  the  middle  term  of  life,  what  it  is 
to  live. 
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If  there  were  such  a  person  as  a  youth  of  the  working-class 
who  considered  bodily  health  the  greatest  of  all  blessings,  so 
that  it  should  be  the  main  object  in  life,  he  would  choose  to 
be  a  rural  labourer.  It  has  always  been  supposed  that  a  life 
spent  in  the  open  air,  in  full  exercise,  among  pleasant  objects, 
and  without  care,  must  be  the  very  best  for  health  and  long 
life.  The  peasantry  of  England,  that  "bold  peasantry,  their 
country's  pride,"  has  been  traditionally  considered  a  class  fa- 
voured by  God  and  man,  dwelling  amidst  the  most  charming 
scenes  of  life,  and  exempt  from  its  wearing  cares. 

There  must  have  been,  according  to  our  modem  notions  of 
welfare  and  comfort,  many  drawbacks  on  such  a  condition,  even 
in  the  times  most  favourable  to  rural  labourers  ;  and  there  has 
been  a  long  period  during  which  it  would  have  been  a  mere 
mockery  to  describe  the  ploughman  or  hedger  as  a  favourite 
of  Nature  or  society.  Yet  it  has  been  true,  throughout  the 
dreary  period  of  his  depression,  that  he  had  as  good  a  chance  of 
health  and  long  life  (supposing  him  sober  and  prudent),  as  any 
other  working-man,  and  better  than  almost  any  other.  Other 
things  being  equal,  he  ought  to  live  eight  years  longer  than 
men  employed  in  some  dozen  of  occupations  which  might  be 
pointed  out.  The  deaths  in  his  class,  in  the  vigoiu*  of  their 
years,  is  nine  in  the  thousand,  yearly  ;  whereas  the  mortality  of 
dwellers  in  unhealthy  cities  is,  at  the  same  time  of  life,  twelve 
in  the  thousand ;  while  the  mortality  of  persons  of  a\\  u^e^  m 
the  hetAihieftt  ptuis  of  England,  is  seventeen  in  the  thou^oad. 
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It  is  true  those  facts  are  taken  from  tlie  best  specimens;  tint  1 
ia,  from  mcaibera  of  eoine  Bort  of  Friendly  Society  ;  and,  than-  I 
fore,  to  a  certain  degree,  enlightened,  sober,  and  prudent  ; 
still,  the  adcantttgea  of  the  occu|)atiou  are  bo  nni^ueHtionalilf 
that  we  might   expect  beforehand   that   agricultunU  labouiwt 
would  have  less  to  do  with  the  doctor  than  men  of  p(>rbB]«  ur 
other  calling. 

Yet  it  is  »  common  thing  for  residents  iu  villagee  uid  mnl 
places  tu  SCO  bent  old  men  shuffling  along,  or  to  meet  one 
bling  between  two  sticks,  or  to  hear  ^m  behind  the  liedge  tht 
young  man's  cougli,  which  tells  to  the  experienced  ear  that  he 
will  never  draw  a  fnll,  free  breath  again.  It  is  a  common  tbiof 
in  country  houses  to  hear  of  some  young  ^rl  taken  into  tb( 
kitchen  to  train,  or  some  boy  for  whom  eniployisetit  is  r 
about  the  premises,  because  the  father  haa  died  untimely,  aoJ 
the  widow  is  left  with  so  many  children  that  ncighboun  muil 
help,  if  they  are  to  be  kept  off  the  rates.  Sometimes  it  ii 
fever  that  has  done  the  mischief — fever  which  carries  off  thow 
who  can  least  be  spared,  and  makea  more  orphans  than  any  nr 
we  have  erer  been  engaged  in.  Sometimes  it  is  brain  disci 
or  exhaustion  from  drink  {&  very  strange  sort  of  ilrink). 
cider  countries  it  may  be  from  colic,  or  stone,  or  some  form  <i 
violent  iudigest.ion.  In  a  marshy  country,  it  may  be  from  s 
long  course  of  agues,  or  an  obstinate  dysentery'.  Too  u(\en  it  is 
from  actual  starvation,  though  the  symptoms  may  be  token  tvr 
the  real  cause,  and  various  names  of  discaacs  may  l«j  given  to 
as  many  caeca  which  ought  never  to  have  occurred  at  all.  It  it  I 
quite  natural  that  thinkers,  meditating  in  their  libraries,  should  ' 
decide  that  rural  labourers  must  bo  the  healthiest  of  mankind  : 
but  the  country  gentleman,  abroad  in  the  fields,  and  at  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  may  easily  doubt  whether  there  are  toon 
piteous  cases  of  sickness  and  death  among  the  poor  in  mnniifti^ 
taring  towns,  than  in  his  district  of  merry  England. 

If  we  review  the  life  of  any  rural  labourer  who  has  reacted 
old  age,  in  order  to  sec  what  his  life  has  been  like,  we  mtMl 
necessarily  dwell  ui>on  the  most  unfaTour&hle  period  for  that 
class  known  in  our  whole  history — the  period  l^efore  the  tvpcal 
of  the  Com  Laws.  When  we  sec  how  bad  it  was,  «o  nnot 
comfort  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  it  ia  over,  and  HiM,  S 
ever  men  might  anticipate  "a  good  time  coming"  for  any  okl^ 
we  may  now  for  our  peasantry.    Tto  eVik  oi  tivmcc  adveni^ 
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hare  not  jet  passed  away ;  and  that  is  the  chief  reason  whj  we 
should  carefully  bear  them  in  mind  ;  but,  though  thousands  of 
labouring  men  die  every  year,  who  ought  to  live  for  many  years 
longer,  we  see  that  the  next  generation  must  have  a  much  better 
chance  of  fulfilling  their  natural  term  of  life. 

Let  us  see  what  has  been  the  career  of  a  labourer  of  the  best 
order,  as  labourers  were  fifty  years  ago.  The  grass  has  not  yet 
grown  on  his  grave ;  and  he  worked  to  the  latest  day  that  he 
ooold  hold  spade  or  bill-hook ;  so  that  he  is  no  obsolete  speci- 
men, but  a  man  of  the  time,  and  an  example  of  his  calling.  He 
shall  be  a  good  man,  and  an  apt  labourer ;  and  his  wife  shall  be 
a  good  woman,  dutiful  and  housewifely ;  and  their  children  yach 
as  might  be  expected  from  such  parents.  They  shall  live  in  an 
agricultural  county  where  wealthy  men*s  estates  almost  join  for 
an  extent  of  many  miles,  and  where,  therefore,  there  is  under- 
stood to  be  employment  for  every  working  man,  woman,  and 
child. 

In  John's  young  days  nobody  questioned  the  luck  of  the  rural 
labourer,  who  was  provided  for,  if  any  man  was.  Those  were 
the  days  of  agricultural  prosperity,  when  the  farmers  made  a 
sudden  start,  and  grew  grand  in  their  way  of  living,  and  when 
their  landlords  got  high  rents,  while  there  was  famine  in  the 
towns.  Farm-labourers  had  low  wages,  because  the  Poor  Law 
pressed  heavily  upon  the  farmers ;  but  every  hedger  and  ditcher 
was  sure  of  a  maintenance  in  one  way  or  another.  If  wages 
failed,  he  could  demand  a  subsistence ;  and  then  his  wages 
would  be  paid  out  of  the  rate. 

In  times  like  these  John  arrived  at  that  memorable  day  in 
the  life  of  a  boy — the  day  of  first  going  out  to  work  for  wages. 
He  was  but  seven ;  but  he  felt  like  a  little  man — and  very 
properly.  He  was  a  bird-keeper  first ;  and  after  a  time  he 
watched  the  cattle  and  the  poultry,  and  got  in  the  turnips  for 
the  beasts,  and  helped  in  the  potato  and  bean  planting.  His 
work  hours  were  as  long  as  his  father's  ;  from  eight  till  four  in 
midwinter,  and  from  six  to  six  in  summer.  His  wages  rose 
from  9d,  a  week  to  1«.  6d.  while  at  this  light  kind  of  work. 
He  must  have  been  a  strong  boy ;  for  at  eleven  years  old  he 
began  to  lead  horses  at  plough,  earning  2$.  6d.  a  week ;  and 
at  fifteen  he  could  hold  the  plough  itself,  and  drive  the  team, 
and  b^an  to  mow,  and  to  help  in  the  harvest-field,  eaiTtiVCk^ 
then  4«.  a  week,    Ab  be  became  a  rather  tall  man,  and  ^\kfi»xV^ 
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worker,    his  growth  could    not   have  b«en  checked  hy  eitfaerJ 
lalKt^ir  or  want     His  mother  Baid  hie  food  cost  holf-ft-uruwn  a3 
wetik  :   aud  bo  it  ought,  as  he  earned  it,  and  wanted  it  for  hilJ 
growth.     At  the  then  price  of  bread,  he  coidd  not  make  out ' 
with  \ess  than  eighteen  pennyworth  ;  and  the  other  shilling  paid 
for  potatoes,  butter  ur  cheese,  milk,  and  afterwards  tea ;  toge- 
ther with  his  share  of  the  btioon  from  his  father's  pig,  and  Kmie 
occasional  cabbages  from  the  garden.     He  earned  bis  baoon  at 
greens,  his  father  said,  bj  his  help  in  the  garden  at  over 

Long  before  he  was  twenty  he  was  earmng  men's 
that  is,  9«.  a  week,  with   occasional  opportunities  uf 
mo[o.     He  must  have  found  or  made  many  suub  opfiortuiutt 
for  he  had  kid  by  lai^ely  when  he  married  at  five-and-twi 
His  parents  had  favoured  him  as  much  as  tUey  could ;  for  id 
were  proud  of  him,  and  he  was  in  every  way  a  credit  to  ti 
The  young  woman  he  married  was  a  fit  partner  for  hira. 
had  laid  by  money  in  service,  and  had  gaiued  friends  thersjfl 
that  it  was  a  prosperous  and  promising  marriage.   Neither  Jl 
nor  Susan  had  any  learning.     Neither  could  read ; 
were  lively  and  intelligent.     They  had  50/.  laid  by  when  i 
determined  to  marry  ;  and,  as  John  waa  not  in  the  least  Vm 
to  come  upon  the  rate,  he  waa  chosen  for  superior  and  well-^ 
work,  such  as  is  carefully  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  panjj 
labourers.    They  took  a  oottage  of  four  rooms  at  51,  a  year,  | 
a  garden  at  a  separate  rent,  large  enough  to  grow  potatoes  ai 
cabbages  for  themeelves  and  the  pig,  even  after  the  house  was 
full  of  childreu.     For  the  greater  part  of  hia  life,  from  the  dojf   , 
he  entered  this  cottage,  John  paid  poor-rate.     It  ws 
a  matter  of  conscicDce  and  of  pride  ;  and  it  was  a  dark  daj(S 
him  when  at  last  he  waa  obliged  to  give  it  up  ;  ani' 
still  wheu  ho  came  ujiou  the  rate  himself.     He  thought  it  b 
after  his  courae  of  honest  toil;  but  there  were  his  wife  and  k 
daughter  to  be  considered ;  and  there  was  no  help  for  it. 
however,  did  not  hajipen  till  a  dozen  years  ago. 

After  his  marriage,  the  complaints  of  ogriciiUural  distil 
became   more   frequent  and  more   bitter.      Few  town^ 
believed  the  truth  of  them,  seeing  wliat  a  dnah  the  farmera  d 
at  intervals,  and  what  regular  grumblers  tliey  were  :  bm  1 
thing  was  true  enough,  as  John  could  have  borne  witness,  tl 
be  could  not  have  explained  the  reason. 

was  better  off  tliau  most  of  liis  class ;  for  he  workedifl 
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(tate  of  a  nobleman  who  knew  him  by  name  and  valued 
ad  his  father  before  him :  but  the  agent  must  do  as  others 
md  as  times  grew  bad,  he  retrenched  labour  and  wages. 

well  understood  that  families  could  not  exist  on  what 
amed  or  received  from  the  parish ;  and  private  charity  was 

driven  out  by  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law. 
V,  then,  did  they  live  ?  Nearly  all  were  in  debt  to  the 
and  held  out  for  a  time  on  credit  A  more  important 
oe  was  poaching.  It  is  not  my  present  business  to 
30  the  state  of  society  as  it  then  was.  I  mention  the 
ng  to  account  for  whole  families  not  being  starved  when 
lad  no  sufficient  income  to  support  them.  Sometimes  they 
1  haste  and  secrecy,  the  hare  or  rabbits  they  obtained ; 
ftener  they  sold  the  game  they  got  on  winter  nights  to 
vents  of  London  poulterers,  gaining  more  money  on  a 
lay  night  than  by  the  whole  week's  toil  of  the  entire 

• 

Q  was  never  tempted  by  practices  of  this  kind.  He  was 
tove  theuL  As  his  family  came  on  fast,  and  earnings 
shed,  he  worked  harder.     That  his  children  should  go  to 

he  was  resolved,  for  he  felt  the  disadvantage  of  being 
J  to  read  and  write  :  and  to  school  they  went — ^the  elder 
md  for  as  long  as  he  could  manage  it. 
>re  he  had  been  married  eight  years,  the  trouble  of  sick- 
atcred  his  home. 

iiig  his  wife's  fifth  confinement,  when  he  could  not  afford 
t tendance  as  at  first,  a  sad  accident  happened.  The  eldest 
jeven,  was  taking  care  of  three  little  ones  before  the  door, 
>ne  of  the  bovs,  in  rough  play,  laid  her  head  open  with  a 

A  long  illness  followed,  and  she  grew  up  an  idiot, 
iegrees,  the  money  store  in  the  bank  all  drained  away ; 
icn  John  was  not  so  comfortably  dressed  as  formerly.    He 
not  change  his  clothes  when  wet,  and  went  ill  shod  to  his 

His  feet  were  often  wet  all  dav ;  and  he  had  not  always 
les  at  home.  He  had  never  been  taught  the  mischief  of 
ig  in  his  day-shirt  and  flannel  waistcoat,  and  had  a  notion 
being  somehow  a  wholesome  proceeding.  When  his  wife 
e  overtasked  with  her  large  family,  and  the  washing  was 
y  business,  John  spared  too  much  in  clean  shirts.  He 
to  feel  changes  of  weather  "  in  all  his  bones,"  a»  Yie  «a!\^  \ 
B  work  became  less  easy  to  him  in  cold  and  daxii\>  ^OAioxi'^ 

1* 
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At  tlio  same  tinio  the  dotncBtic  tiible  Tell  off  in  quality.  For 
aeveral  years  tliore  liad  always  be«u  a  goodly  diiih  uF  meat  dd 
Sundays,  baked  in  a  dishful  of  pototoce ;  and  two  or  thtte 
times  u  week  there  had  been  ptos  or  meat-tluuipliiigii.  mad* 
from  the  chiwper  parts  of  the  carcase  of  ox  or  sheep,  tuiidy 
bespoken  from  the  butcher ;  or,  very  frequently,  a  dinner  of 
"fry"  whea  a  neighbniirin;;  pig  waa  killed,  obtained  by  ei- 
cliango  for  vegetables,  or  an  Uour'x  jobbing  in  some  garden  w 
at  some  fence. 

Ab  times  grew  worse,  there  was  less  and  loss  of  all  tbia ;  and 
bacon  became  the  only  meat  ever  scon  on  the  table,  except  in 
pig-killing  week.  Every  effurt  was  niiulo  to  feed  the  growing 
children,  l)ody  and  mind.  John  denied  himself  thu  help  in  Hu 
field  of  one  boy  for  nine  years,  which  were  given  to  schootiiig 
It  was  not  his  fault  that  the  self-denial  was  uenrly  nsoleai.  At 
the  end  of  nine  yearn  the  lad  could  not  do  more  than  "  rai  • 
chapter"  in  a  way  lialf-intclligible  to  himself,  and  not  at  lU 
intelligible  to  his  eager  jtorcuta,  and  just  scrawl  a  letter  in  laqgc, 
ill-spclt,  ill-clioaeti  words.  Tbo  other  lioy  was  necoKuuiljr  callld 
olTvery  early  from  his  etuditis,  and  never  could  read  at  kIL  & 
was  the  better  workman,  though  the  "  scliolard  "  of  thu  &milf 
did  not  want  wit     The  fault  lay  in  the  quality  of  tha  adhool 

Tlic  younger  boy  had  the  advantage  of  his  fathm'a  talk  ud 
instruction  as  he  helped  him  in  hedge,  ditch,  or  furrow  ;  aad 
this  was  better  thiui  doing  nnthing  iit  school.  As  to  the 
inatructiun,  the  buy  grew  up  handy  and  diligent ;  and,  tbun^ 
too  fond  of  money,  able  and  willing  to  soften  his  pareuuT  lunl 
luL  As  tu  the  lulher's  talk— it  was  not  what  it  ha<l  bcvn.  Be 
was  careworn  :  he  was  growing  rheumatic  and  lost  nAixp  by  tb* 
pain  :  be  had  no  longer  the  flow  of  spirits  of  a  hearty,  well-fcd, 
open-air  lahuurer.  His  wife,  U)o,  was  wearing  down.  Tboir 
minds  grew  conti-acted ;  and  that  feebleness  of  thought  and 
feeling  began  to  ajipear  which  is  one  consequence  of  uverwori 
and  under- feeding. 

But  how  blcHjed  was  their  state,  eren  now,  in  utnipariMn 
with  that  of  many — even  nf  most — of  their  ncigbboan! 
They  themselves  were  nuithcr  unaware  of  Ihia,  nor  iinihankhl 
for  it,  nor  proud  uf  their  BU)ieriority.  Every  winter  turns 
cottage  household  was  left  desolate  by  the  father  or  limtlifr 
bcin^  carried  otf  to  jaiHorpoiKhin^  or  carried  to  the  grave,  ahia 
ill  tijo  wooda  by  kocpeiW  gu.ua.     M^tv^c  ^cwc  xvi\u\<i\W«  was 
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wiyes  and  mothers  hanging  round  the  beer-shop  or  ale-house  at 
midnight,  trying  in  vain  to  get  at  the  sots  within,  to  take  them 
home.  The  doors  were  closed ;  and  within  were  the  victims, 
lying  on  or  under  the  benches,  stupefied  by  something  else  than 
beer.  It  would  be  a  painful,  but  a  useful  thing  to  know  how 
many  rural  labourers  die  in  a  year  of  the  drugged  beer  so 
familiar  to  residents  in  some  of  our  agricultural  counties.  In 
the  morning  the  victims  are  stupid,  headachy,  sick,  and  power- 
less for  work.  Their  limbs  grow  shaky,  their  tempers  violeut, 
and  their  ideas  confused,  till  some  attack  of  brain  or  stomach 
carries  them  off,  or  they  sink  into  a  state  of  weakness  and  foUy, 
and  they  are  repoiiied  dead  of  "  fits,"  or  "  cholera,"  or  "  decline." 
John  and  his  sons  have  escaped  these  dangers  by  being  honest 
and  sober  men.  Yet  there  were  persons — not  the  wisest  and 
best,  certainly — but  well-meaning  neighbours,  who  asked,  when 
seeing  John's  funeral  go  by,  how  far  he  had  been  better  off  than 
his  neighbours  for  his  pride  and  honour,  and  his  abstemious 
ways.  Ho  used  himself  to  doubt  whether  either  of  his  sons 
would  ever  be  the  stout  man  he  once  was :  aud  neighbours  then 
also  asked  one  another  how  Jolm  was  the  better  at  sixty  for 
having  been  such  a  stout  fellow  at  twenty. 

At  sixty  John  was  indeed  sadly  bent,  and  tremulous,  and 
dea£  It  was  8uri)rising  that  he  could  do  such  excellent  work 
still  with  so  feeble-looking  a  frame.  He  well  earned  his  nine 
shillings  a  week,  which  was  as  much  as  any  man  of  his  class, 
except  a  few  herdsmen  and  teamsters,  was  able  to  get.  Some 
of  the  children  had  died  young,  two  daugliters  (the  third  was 
the  imbecile  one)  were  8upj)orting  themselves,  and  the  two  sons 
were  barely  living  on  a  prectirious  nine  shillings  a  week  in  the 
game  district.  They  were  always  welcome  to  a  dinner  at  their 
^ther  8,  when  out  of  work,  as  long  as  there  was  anything  to  set 
on  the  table  :  but  it  became  a  question,  at  one  time,  whether 
there  would  still  be  enough  for  the  three  poor  crcatiu-es  at  home. 

The  estates  changed  hands ;  and  a  younj;^:  man  succeeded  to 
them  who  had  more  power  over  human  welfare  than  is  often 
consigned  to  a  man  of  his  ycara.  His  own  wants,  however,  were 
{>arainount  in  his  mind  and  heart, — the  bottomless  needs  of  a 
man  of  pleasure.  So  he  wrote  to  his  agent  that  it  seemed  to 
him  that  John  and  two  others  must  now  be  above  sixty  years 
of  age,  and  therefore  somewhat  past  their  work  ;  and  \\\^  "^^v 
tive  orders  were  that  their  wages  sliould  bo  reduced  lo  otl 


shilliugH  a  woek.  It  strikes  one  tbat  tlic  }^oiing  man  anil  Um 
old  must  both  have  heard  with  very  vivid  fueliiig:a  that  |>aiMfigc 
read  in  church,  from  the  Epistle  of  Jnmos,  about  the  rich  Hum 
and  the  hire  of  their  labuurerH.  It  is  true,  John  was  so  denf  tlul 
for  a  time  there  was  no  instmctioo  for  him  at  oUurch, — muUe 
as  he  was  either  to  bear  or  read :  but  somebody  gavo  him  u 
ear-tninipot ;  und  he  cried  through  the  whole  service  the  finl 
time  he  used  it.  One  would  like  to  know  that  the  yoVBg 
landlord  cried  through  the  whole  scrviuo  after  hearing  that 
passage  in  the  Epintle  of  James. 

Before  long  the  yonng  man  died,  as  sncli  nnpnifitable  eervaati 
of  society  often  do, — untimely  in  every  way.  The  wages  of  Ihi' 
three  old  men  were  immediately  raised  to  what  they  werv 
before.  But  it  was  t«o  late  for  John, — except  na  a  pleuuiv. 
For  a  time  he  fried  to  work  three  days  in  a  week ;  nnd  tlwre 
was  nothing  for  it  but  accepting  an  alloimnco  from  the  parish. 
Then  it  c»me  to  two  days  in  a  week ;  aud  then  to  half-davH. 
Uifl  children  did  what  they  could  ;  and  the  old  coujile  wnr 
actually  wanted  food  and  clothes  in  their  latter  days.  But 
their  long  toil  and  hardsliip  and  anxiety  had  caused  them  sor« 
ailments  of  body  and  mind.  Their  minds  were  narrow  nnil 
weak  to  a  degree  which  made  it  incredible  that  they  irere  tixe 
aamo  couple  that  iiad  begun  life  so  dieerily.  lliey  had  no  new 
knowledge,  no  conversation,  no  intereBts  beyond  the  cJire  "f 
getting  bread.  Both  tiad  miserable  nerves,  as  undpffod  snd 
uQiious  people  always  have  ;  and  John's  deafneaa  and  hia  wifo'ii 
weakness  shut  them  up  within  themisGlves.  At  la^t,  old  Suaui 
was  undeniably  childish  ;  and  one  day,  John  sank  his  head  npon 
hia  hreast,  was  cairiod  to  his  lied,  and  dieil, — a  martyr  to  rheu- 
matism, as  the  common  talk  has  it. 

Such  was  the  life  of  the  best  sort  of  agricultural  labourer  in 
the  firat  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  so  painful  and 
bnmiliating  that  it  might  not  be  jiutitiable  to  exhibit  it,  if  it 
were  not  for  one  of  two  objects, — either  to  record  a  past  stale 
of  society,  or  to  obtain  a  reform  of  an  existing;  one.  1  trnve  hod 
both  tbe«o  objects  in  view.  There  b  much  reform  needed,  at 
this  moment,  in  the  trentmont  of  agricultural  labourvrH.  before 
their  lot  oin  at  all  answer  to  the  ocmceptinn  of  it  as  one  iif  th« 
JiaalUiioBt  and  happiest  of  vocations :  anil,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  all  believe  it  unpoeaiblc  Utat  the  condition  of  the  labuun*' 
abould  eror  jvtntgreiw  tu  wUat  \t  \)aa\)«cn. 
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His  Tocation  is  now  becoming  one  of  skilled  labour ;  and  his 
qualifications  and  his  wages  must  both  rise.  For  dodpoles  we 
shall  henceforth  have  agricultural  operatives,  working  by 
machinery,  and  paid  according  to  their  intelligence  and  skilL 
We  see  this  happening  already,  and  more  and  more  extensively 
every  year.  We  see  prizes  won — not  so  much  now  for  sparing 
the  rates,  as  for  superior  skill  in  the  arts  of  agriculture,  and 
for  success  in  the  accomplishments  of  horticulture.  We  see 
leisure  hours  and  spare  pennies  spent  in  floricultural  rivalry, 
instead  of  at  the  public-house.  We  see  men  of  John*s  order 
manifesting  his  virtues,  with  a  fairer  course  before  them. 

Under  such  improved  circumstances  the  health  and  longevity 
of  the  class  must  steadily  and  rapidly  improva  Still,  we  shall  have 
to  go  on  registering  unnecessary  deaths,  and  grieving  over  unne- 
cessary misery  fiom  year  to  year,  while  our  peasantry  have  not 
habitations  admitting  of  health,  comfort,  and  decency,  and  while 
they  are  kept  ignorant  of  the  knowledge,  and  untrained  in  the 
habits  by  which  men  s  health  and  life  are  put,  as  it  were,  into 
their  own  hands.  Whenever  this  duty  of  rich  men  to  the 
labourers  who  have  tilled  their  fields  is  done,  the  lot  of  the 
peasant  may  again  become  what  it  once  was,  and,  more  dcser\'edly 
than  ever, — the  cheerful  theme  of  the  poet  and  the  moralist 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THB  STATESMAN. 

HIS  HKALTH. 

**  The  health  of  the  Statesman  ! "  some  may  say. 

"  Well  :  the  health  of  public  men  is  of  imi>ortance,  certainly ; 
but  they  constitute  a  scarcely  appreciable  element  iu  the  mor- 
tality of  the  country." 

Estimated  by  mere  num))er — by  the  list  of  dead  statesmen 
within  any  fixed  term  of  years — this  is  true.  But  the  lives  of 
other  men  are  bound  up  in  those  of  rulers,  for  safety  or  destruc- 
tion. Not  only  may  one  minister  cause  the  loss  of  thousands 
of  men  by  war,  and  another  save  tons  of  thousaud^  \>y  dotOL^se^A^ 
impraremenU;  but  the  lot  and  life  of  a  mulUtudo  ot  caXaiata 


n  the  length  or  shortness  of  tho  rule  of  a  grcnt  rainiaUr, 
— that  is  to  say,  on  bis  living  or  dying.  Not  only,  thweforo,  it 
it  very  interesting  to  study  the  chancee  and  liutiiiiti«s  of  the 
health  of  public  men,  bnt  it  is  nlso  highly  importunt  So  fc* 
Btateamen  who  have  long  wielded  power  dio  einctly  liVo  other 
men,  or  might  not  have  been  eipotted  to  live  longer  than  they 
do,  or  to  die  differently — that  they  arc  certainly  not  a  chu*  M 
be  omitted  in  any  sanitary  studies,  however  siiiiUl  their  nuin- 
bers  may  be. 

Our  study  must  be  of  British  Btatesroeii,  to  answer  any  prafr 
tical  purpose.  On  tlie  continent,  hitherto,  the  work  and  the 
anxieties  of  mlers  have  been  of  a  different  kind  from  anythiug 
seen  or  understoiMl  in  England.  In  despotic  polities,  the 
miniiiterB  aro  simply  the  servants  of  their  sovoroignA,  charged 
with  definite  buaiae^  of  a  certain  kind  and  amnuot ;  and  tint- 
Bide  that  businesB,  liaviug  only  to  obey  ordere,  Had  to  be«r  all 
conaequenoes  of  their  acts  in  their  own  portuns,  in  favour  or 
diagraoe  at  court.  If  they  are  tlie  roasters  of  their  sovereigns, 
they  become  virtually  aoveroigns,  and  subject  to  the  liabilities 
of  that  futiclioD. 

In  revolutionary  government  the  administrators  have  abnad- 
ance  of  mixiety  and  responsibility ;  but  their  term  of  office  !■ 
abort,  and  their  course  of  Action  so  empirical  and  pivcarions 
that  their  occupation  is  rather  an  accident  in  their  lives  than 
its  main  pureuit.  Tho  constitutional  government*  of  thn  con- 
tinent are  too  recent  to  afford  types  of  statesmen  under  that 

In  the  United  States,  again,  all  political  officea  arc  held  for  s 
short  time.  Men  may  and  do  devote  themselves  to  politics  for 
life  ;  but  no  man  is  in  office  for  many  years  together,  ciecpt  in 
the  federal  legislature ;  and  the  parliamontai^'  function  occujiies 
much  loss  of  time  and  thought  where  the  legislatnTo  has  jurii- 
diotion  over  only  five  sulijects,  than  in  England,  where  Uw 
whole  political  structure  and  ita  workings  are  under  tho  charge 
of  parhameut. 

In  America  each  Sovereign  State  manages  its  own  affaini,  w 
>D  eaay  a  style  tliat  there  is  hardly  room  for  Etal«siuaiiii)iip  ;  and 
the  Qovemment  at  Washington  ia  concerned  only  with  the  few 
interefU  which  belong  to  the  States  in  feilend  uniu<n.  TbiH^ 
thou^i  we  may  find  there  &ome  \\\aslTtA.\DnB  of  the  < 
political  life,  wo  canuut  reasoa  ttom  V\\<;m  Vi  ^3ei»  « 


'^ 
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political  life  in  England,  where  the  conditions  are  essentially 
different. 

The  conditions  have  changed  very  much  in  England,  in  course 
of  centuries,  and  half  and  quarter  centuries.  When  English 
Statesmen  were  responsible  to  the  king  or  nobody,  they  lived 
a  different  life  from  their  successors  who  had  a  parliament  to 
manage,  and  from  those  more  modem  successors  who  are  respon- 
sible to  parliament  in  a  fuller  sense  than  at  any  former  tmie. 
Ancient  statesmen  had  an  easier  life  of  it — in  all  respects, 
]  perhaps,  but  that  of  dependence  on  the  favour  of  the  monarch. 
Modem  statesmen  have  more  wear  and  tear  to  endure,  with  less 
showy  and  more  rare  rewards,  but  not  less  substantial  and 
heart-felt  satisfactions.  The  anxieties  to  which  they  are  subject 
are  different  from  those  of  old  times  ;  and  so  are  their  maladies 
and  modes  of  hving  and  dying.  It  may,  indeed  be  doubted 
whether  the  life  of  the  British  statesman  of  the  nineteenth 
i  century  has  ever  been  lived  in  any  former  time  or  other  country. 
The  vocation  is  as  jieculiar  as  the  character  and  function  of  the 
P^nglish  aristocracy  which  usually  furnishes  the  supply  of 
statesmen. 

Our  public  men  who  have  risen  to  high  office,  being  derived 
hitherto  from  the  aristocracv,  have  had  a  classical  education 
more  or  less  thorough.  They  have  passed  through  some  one 
of  our  great  schools,  or  perhaps  from  the  training  of  a  j)rivate 
tutor,  to  the  University.  Men  of  their  quality  of  mind  are 
sure  to  have  done  a  great  deal  at  college  ;  for  the  idlers  and 
mere  pleasure  seekers  are  not  the  stuff  of  which  statesmen  are 
made.  Their  studies  are,  to  the  real  great  men,  a  store  of 
liealth,  as  well  as  capacit}',  laid  by  unconsciously  to  meet  future 
needs,  and  ward  off  future  dangers.  In  fostering  and  gnitifying 
their  love  of  classical  lore,  they  were  iniawares  obtaining  that 
breadth  of  view,  that  depth  of  insight  into  human  nature  an<l 
affairs,  that  robustness  of  spirit  which  grows  out  of  large  expe- 
rience of  other  than  familiar  modes  of  thought,  and  that  sere- 
nity of  intellect  and  temper  which  go  far  to  secure  a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body.  It  is  of  immense  importance  to  the 
orator  to  know  the  best  oratory  of  other  nations  and  ages :  it 
gives  an  inexpressible  charm  to  the  utterance  of  a  sciiolar  that 
the  philosophy  and  poetry  of  all  times  are  breathing  tlirough 
his  thought  and  speech  ;  biii  there  arc  richer  \AeY«»^\Y\v[?>  \Xv«ccv 
these  in  bigb  litemj  training.     The  ripe  scholar,  ^\\o  \^  ^vim^j^jcc 
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witii  tlie  hie  And  thought  of  remote  a^es,  and  hoe  nourtslied  hii 
mind  upuii  llie  t^huioc-  ramulus  of  their  beat  mca  and  best  linm 
is  lull  strong  to  bo  moved  by  inLualent  influeucea  wliicit  ulanu 
and  diaooncert  men  who  know  nothing  beyond  tlieir  uwn  tiinu 
Eind  circunistancea.  The  aiiperticially -educated  public  nuui,  of 
whose  quality  muub  was  seen  in  tlie  sucucBsive  revolutiuiu  b 
Fmnce,  and  a  good  deal  is  wmatautly  seen  in  the  Unit«d  SutA, 
ia  easily  agitated,~-ia  idnays  either  suspidoua  or  lial>le  to 
Hurprise,  and  fiuutuatca  in  bin  views  and  purposes,  unless  be  fiad 
a  fltand-point  for  some  partiuular  qiieetiou  on  some  clew  ethiial 
principle.  He  has  no  support  beyond  the  men  and  tha  iiui- 
dente  immediately  about  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Kboitr 
is  familiar  with  the  piinciplea  of  liberty  in  all  their  fortiu  ;  he 
knows  tlio  iuevitalile  issues  of  despotism  ;  be  posseiees  the  ooo- 
victidus  and  the  experience  of  various  races  and  many  agm,  and 
reinfurccK  his  own  mind  by  any  amoiml  that  lie  may  need  of  tht 
immortal  store  laid  up  for  na  in  Cirei^  and  IComnn  lilcmtwft  ■  , 
Ueuoe  the  calmness  and  dignity  of  a  lung  aeries  uf  gmt 
ministere  in  England,  compared  with  the  stolidity  of  tbe  agentc 
of  Czars  and  Kaisers,  or  the  screaming  passion  of  rcTolationaiy 
oflice-holders,  or  the  big  talk  and  solemn  alarms,  and  )>ctnUat 
sensitiveneas  commoD  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 

Thus  in  early  life  have  our  great  statesmen  provided  them- 
selves for  the  future  strife  of  political  existence  with  inci- 
haiistibic  supplies  of  calm  ajid  natural  aud  elevating  pleiisure, 
and  with  an  eipausiou  of  niiud  able  to  render  them  masters  of 
most  situalionii  iu  which  tliey  can  be  pliLceil ;  or,  at  wor»t, 
inoaters  of  themselves  in  any  position.  When  wo  have  hotuturad 
the  grentucsa  of  Lord  Grey,  i»irrying  liis  Itufurm  Bill  throiigli  a 
political  tempest  almost  unequalled  in  fierceuesa  and  duratim, 
wo  follow  him  into  his  home  and  study,  Uo  must  have  b«en 
more  or  less  chafed  in  tlie  Huuse,  however  calm  was  bis  iKaring ; 
and  now,  alone,  and  deep  Lu  the  night,  he  channH  awuy  his 
troubles  bcfure  ho  sleeps  nitli  his  Horace,  or  some  other  pnet 
Iwlovnd  ill  his  youlh.  Pitt  used  to  foT]|fet  all  cnrua  uf  eniptrv 
when  he  indulged  for  an  hour  in  a  play  of  Aristophanes,  ur  ■duu 
bo  and  Canning  reail  Lncim  or  rouit^id  Hiinico  under  tbo  tnea 
at  Wimbledon.  It  wa«  no  with  Fui  uuder  cares  less  crvditaUt 
tliau  those  of  atato.  Wbon  two  friends  followed  hiai  hon^ 
t^iievitig  iiim  in  a  suieidaV  in()uil  from  luraes  nt  iilay,  i 
eaUrod  big  study  two  miuulca  utlct  Uvut,  \\w^  V)wn&\^V| 
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:  on  the  hearth-rug, — not  cutting  his  throaty  but  deep 
of  Horace.  He  had  thrown  off  his  coat,  and  taken 
k,  and  proved  himself  a  robuster  man  than  his  friends 
credit  for.  It  ia  true  Pitt  died  broken-hearted ;  but 
irs  were  never  too  much  for  him  till  he  gave  up  the 
e  of  health  by  giving  up  temperance  and  prudence 
onal  affairs.  His  debts  worried  him ;  and  port  wine 
The  habits  of  his  class  and  time  were  against  him. 
bear  everything  before  he  was  harassed  by  debt  and 
by  the  maladies  which  grow  out  of  excess  in  wine, 
it  of  Fox  must  be  somewhat  different.  The  wonder 
t  he  died  dropsical  at  fifty-seven,  but  that  he  lived  so 
kless  habits  of  wine,  play,  and  debt.  In  these  men 
\  could  have  no  more  than  an  ameliorating  effect.  To 
Q  operation,  we  must  study  the  fine  examples  which 
iitoTy  presents  of  aged  statesmen  who  have  triumphed 
iiid  irritation,  and  kept  their  freshness  of  mind  and 

mood  to  the  last. 

consequence  of  our  great  statesmen  being  generally 
n  the  aristocracy  is,  that  they  become  early  trained 
.  to  hard  official  life.  The  first  step  taken  by  any 
3nville,  when  a  rising  yomig  man  choosing  a  political 
i  to  go  into  parliament ;  and  the  next  was  to  enter  a 
ie  in  some  working  capacity.  There  were  plenty  of 
ioubt ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  now  speaking  only 
icnt  men. 

inds  thus  became  familiarised  with  large  affairs  and 
iligent  transaction  of  business,  while  their  habits  were 
ed  on  the  observances  of  political  life  ;  on  the  work 
of  jnirliameut,  and  the  incessant  application  required 
linistration  of  goveniment.  While  the  homely  middle- 
y  was  uneasy  at  being  out  of  l>ed  after  ten  or  eleven 
r  public  men  formed  the  habit  of  taking  their  sleep 
'  c<juld  get  it.  Some  appeared  at  places  of  public 
t  after  the  House  was  up:  some  supped  at  their  club: 
know,  used  to  sit  down  by  his  own  fire,  with  two  or 
quarterlies  and  half  a  dozen  pamphlets,  and  then  and 
ty  all  these  into  his  own  brain,  and  the  contents  of 
3canters  into  his  own  stomach  ; — sometimes,  we  are 
oing  to  bed  at  all,  but  shaving  and  dre&auv^iotViTefiikr- 
\ppeariug  in  the  iaw-courts,  ready  tor  b\\&\tLC«&.    \\. 


wouW  perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  three  men  in  t!ic  wlmle  imtion 
who  would  uot  800U  be  killed,  or  driven  ro«i,  by  such  ilf^&um 
of  tiic  lawB  of  hculth.  Nothing;,  of  couree,  can  justify  it  ;  bat  \ 
the  Uvea  of  putiliu  men  Hbow  \u  thai  the  conditions  (if  beAlth  | 
nmgo  more  widely  than  we  ore  nccMstomed  to  auppose.  Ons  , 
member  of  a  reotint  cabinet  cannot  do  his  work  unlviia  he  bw 
eight  hours  of  undisturbed  sleep  in  the  twcDty-fpiir ;  whil« 
another  can  eleep,  tike  Lunl  Clyde,  nnywherc  und  ut  anj 
moment,  and  inny  never  need  more  tlian  five  hours  altogetbcr. 
It  may  bo  donbted  whether  men's  nppetitc  for  sleep  dow  not 
differ  as  widoly  aa  their  ajipotito  for  ft«)d.  There  tin  be  tw 
doubt,  however,  that  the  lute  hours  of  the  modem  Ilouiw  'if 
Commons  are  a  sin  and  a  folly.  Among  the  six  hundreil  ouil  fiflv 
members  there  must  lie  many  who  cannot  suit  their  brain*  nod 
nerves  to  ouch  arbitrary  anungements  an  those  which  involn 
uttings  after  midnight  However  convenient  the  prncticv  miy 
be  for  the  dispiatch  of  business,  and  however  difficult  it  my 
now  be  to  change  it,  the  objcetion  remains  iiicontrovcrtlMc, 
tliat  midnight  debates  are  violations  of  the  laws  uf  the  human 
constitution. 

What  arc  the  special  dan^rs  to  health  of  the  class  nf  atatea- 
men,  over  and  aliove  those  belonging  to  parliamontaiy  life,  with 
its  irregular  hours ) 

Jm^ng  by  obaervation,  the  perils  nre  chiefly  thoee  which  be- 
long to  moral  anxiety. 

It  may  bo  a  c|uestion  whether  the  old  method  (>f  ruUng  the 
empire,  or  the  new  system  of  increased  rcsjionsibility  to  porli* 
nieut,  involved  the  greater  nniiety.  In  times  when  miniflcn 
mado  their  own  parliaments)  and  told  them  littlo  mora  thu 
was  convenient  to  thcmselvex,  they  had  mora  rrspoDsiliilily,  and 
leu  solicitude  about  the  sayings  and  doings  uf  parliiunonL 
What  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  older  time  was,  we  i>anly  loan 
fium  what  Lord  Liverpool  said,  towards  the  close  of  his  career. 
He  declared,  in  bis  own  house  on  Wimhlcdun  Common,  that  tot 
twenty-five  years  of  official  life  he  had  never  for  one  day  lonktil 
at  Uiat — pointing  to  a  heap  of  official  lettcre — without  n  ipmbn 
of  apprehension,  and  a  reluctance  to  break  Uie  eotJn — so  keen 
WHS  liis  sense  of  the  protmbiJity  of  some  misfortune  having: 
happened  in  some  fmrt  or  another  of  our  empire,  «r  mir  rela- 
liouH  with  other  empires.  Lord  l.tver\A)ii\  Usd  not  the  lempw- 
ament  of  gcnitts,  with  it»  teen  souBbflvWc* ■,  MA'a*  ■tiwKA>3t» 
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siege  of  state  cares  for  an  unusual  length  of  time :   but  at 

last  he  was  found  on  the  floor  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy — politically 

dead.      On  the  other  hand,  a  later  statesman  has  said  two 

things,  at  different  times,   which,  put  together,  constitute  an 

awfiil  disclosiu^.     One  day  he  said  that  there  was  no  living 

without  oflfice,  after  having  once  held  it     "  Everything  palls," 

he   said,  *'and  the  restlessness  is  intolerable,  and  admits  of 

only  one  cure.*'     On  another  occasion,  he  said  that  an  honest 

man  enters  upon  office  resolved  against  being  disturbed  by  the 

newspapers,  in  regard  to  intended  government  measures,  because 

Ministers  must  understand  their  own  circumstances  and  plans 

better  than  anybody  outside  can  understand  them.      But  by 

degrees  the  anxiety  grows.      The  antagonism  does  its  work, 

sooner  or  later :  till  at  last  the  Minister  looks  upon  his  pile  of 

morning  papers  with  as  much  dread  of  learning  their  contents 

as  Lord  Liverpool  could  feel  at  sight  of  his  letters.    The  obvious 

reflection  is  that,  if  such  be  the  life  of  a  statesman,  there  can 

be  no  compensation  for  its  sufferings. 

This,  it  may  be  said,  is  a  matter  of  individual  taste  and 
opinion.  Moreover,  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  is  no  affair 
of  ours  at  this  moment.  But  I  am  not  so  sure  of  this.  As  the 
study  of  the  statcHman's  health  involves  that  of  his  sufferings 
in  his  calling,  so  it  also  involves  the  cause  of  those  sufferings. 
As  the  wear  and  tear  of  moral  anxiety  destroys  his  health  and 
shortens  his  life,  it  comes  within  our  present  business  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  and  the  necessity  of  that  anxiety. 

It  is  said,  on  occasion,  that  nothing  wears  a  man  down  so 
certainly  and  rapidly,  in  a  position  of  responsibility,  as  consci- 
entiousness. This  is  probably  true  of  the  keen  kind  of  consci- 
entiousness which  l>elongs  to  a  delicate  moral  organisation.  But 
the  higher  order  of  conscientiousness  which  works  truly  because 
it  is  robust,  is  the  best  known  sustainer  of  the  nerves  and  regu- 
lator of  the  brain.  This  will  hardly  be  denied  by  any  one. 
AVhile  it  may  be  supposed,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  ambitious 
statesman  who  defies  scruples,  by  his  moral  obtuseness  esca])es 
the  sufferings  and  perils  which  better  men  undergo,  it  ai)j)ears, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  advantage  rests  at  last  with  the 
best  patriot ; — with  the  statesman  who  is  harasse*!  by  no  per- 
sonal aims,  and  tormented  by  no  weak  misgivings.  Having 
ascertained  his  own  aims,  and  explored  his  nicauft,  \\e  ec3\\YKv\\& 
hinwelf  to  u  weU-ooBaidered  policy ,  hoping  that  *\t  \«f\\\  «.v\ee^^. 
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aud  reKolved  that  it  shail  be  no  fault  of  his  if  it  doee  not.  i 
man  who  can  thus  form  his  design,  and  pursue  it  ihmngh  « 
ever  mnj  beful,  setting  hia  Caoe  up  the  mountain,  taxi  din 
Gtcadily  in  spite  of  tbe  voices,  is  hardly  the  man  to  sink  d 
with  Blattered  uerve§,  or  to  wear  away  to  a  Hhaking  s 
before  the  eyes  of  the  nation. 

After  the  deatlia  of  Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Canuing,  w 
told  thnt  the  average  life  of  nn  English  Premier  nna  six  yam. 
This  must  mean  sii  years  of  continuous  ofliue,  witliuiit  any  relict 
Of  course,  a  sum  of  six  years,  divided  by  intervals,  b  altogoUw 
a  difibrcnt  all'air.  Six  years  seems  a  sadly  short  time  for  li 
posBCSBion  of  the  prize  of  a  whole  life's  work.  But,  a 
consider  what  it  is  to  be  charged  with  tlie  desliniea  of  a  n 
and  in  a  manner  of  many  naitions,  without  respite  for  six  y> 
we  cannot  wonder  at  any  con&etgneuce  of  such  a  stiuib. 
the  I'rirae  Minister  there  is  no  holiday.  In  the  c 
euay  days  of  ministerial  and  manageable  parliaments,  Mr.  1 
and  Lord  Liverpool  eould  only  go  down  to  Bath  when  apf 
bending  a  fit  of  the  gout, — merely  tranuacting  their  buaintei 
there  with  less  convenience  than  at  home.  From  the  rc^l  pm- 
sure  they  had  no  escape  whatever  ;  and  no  Prime  Minister  over 
can  have  it.  The  nearest  approach  to  relief  is  an  ever-incruLMUK 
openness  with  parliament,  and  a  growing  publicity  abiiut  tli« 
affairs  which  happen  during  the  recess.  It  is  not  oftvn  that  a 
nation  meets  with  a  statesman  as  buoyant  and  full  of  npirit  m 
Lord  Palmcrtilon  in  his  old  age.  It  is  a  couuuoucr  thing  to 
aee  our  miniatei's  wearing  old  before  their  time, — with  shaky 
hands,  stooping  shoulders,  aiuious  couutennnoue,  or  jivtulattt  , 
tempers.  Sometimes  a  hardly -pressed  atAtemnan  aiiikn  aaiet 
the  first  attack  of  illuega,  without  a  cbanoc  of  rally.  SomeLimo) 
a  suicide  occurs.  Only  too  often  we  have  heard  of  suaie  Kuliur- 
dinate  uietiil>er  liariug  died  of  braiu-fercr  after  the  paaaage  t-t 
some  Bill  committed  to  his  ohai'ge  :  and  again,  of  two  or  thns 
brothcra  of  n  brilliant  family  being  carrie<l  olF  in  euocrwion  by 
the  combined  fatigue  and  fever  of  toil  and  political  luubition. 
Theeo  are  heavy  costa  for  our  being  well  scrvud.  Is  tUov 
nothing  to  be  done  to  save  them  I 

The  days  of  poK  wine  luid  hereditary  gout  are  paaaing  away. 

Our  Premiers  have  still  gout  occasionally :  but  it  is  wcariog  out 

under  tho  movQ  temperate  haUu  nt  omv  timei — mo«  taaft 

an  tu  nuio.     Can  nothing  \xi  dout:  \*i  t«4\icc  V^u:  vAlottt^ 
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iperance — excess  in  passion  or  feeling — under  which  the 

later  gives  wav ! 

tl*™deiicc  in  personal  habita  may  do  much.     Avoiding  long 

and  laU>  tiill  meals  is  one  point:  seoaring  a  sufficiency  of 

ia  ftnotlier.     The  effect  of  ten  ininiitea'  sleep  in  bringing 

the  pulse  of  a  worried  man  can  be  certified  by  many  a 

wife,  who  stands  botwL'cn  her  husband  and  the  whole  world 

'  that  length  of  time  (if  she  cannot  got  more)  ereij  afternoon. 

hone  exercise  bo  a  daily  duty.     Then  let  hohday  be  made 

itiously,  when  poGsibla     Let   the  shooting  seiuon    be 

it  touch  of,  and  the  Premier  he  heard  of  from  the  stubbles 

Bstisfaction  by  every  good  citizen.     Let  Eaater,  Christmas, 

kH  the  feasts,  and  the  Derby-duy,  and  all  holidays,  be  laid 

"  of  for  the  refreshment  of  the  over-tusked  mind. 

When  all  is  done  in  the  way  of  these  external  precautions  and 

;ood  will  ensue  if  the  interior  of  the  case  be  a  had 

If  ambition  entere  into  it,  more  or  less,  eating  care  enters 

it.     For  every  gratification,  ambition  pays  the  price  of  a 

Ired  cares :  whereiia  any  heart-breaking  discouragement  is 

'ly  possible  for  a  statesman  who  is  sincerely  and  devotedly 

semtiit  of  hia  country,  and  the  well-wisher  of  every  interest 

If  he  can  work  towiirds  his  end,  he  must  obtain  more  or 

wesB  :  and  if  ho  is  precluded  from  doing  it,  he  yields  u|i 

responsibility  to  others,  and  still  contends,  for  the  satisfnc- 

of  the  struggle.      A  steady  will  and  a  calm  temper  arc 

■Imort  certain  of  suocoss  in  a  good  cause ;  and  without  the 

dartraction  of  the  winner. 

We  give  wp  the  great  soldier  on  the  battle-field,  and  the  noble 
sailur  at  sea.  in  the  moment  of  victory,  We  do  so  ttccause  amidst 
fire  and  daughter  we  have  no  ohoiue.  It  need  not  be  so  in 
the  field  of  puhtical  administration.  There  a  man  need  not  do 
■ad  die.  He  may  do  and  hvo  ;  and  this  is  his  dtity,  no  less 
than  his  privilege.  A  culm  mind  disperses  other  foes  than  those 
of  political  conflict ;  it  keeps  disease  at  arm's  length.  And  when 
Uh  mind  b  at  the  same  time  full  of  noble  aims,  and  the  heart 
of  rational  hope,  while  the  intellect  is  kept  equably  at  work  ou 
the  highest  ur^ler  of  business,  it  would  seem  that  the  statesman 
■honld  rather  outlive  hb  contemporaries  than  sink  before  tliem, 
M  the  ntional  man  outlives  the  imi>ocile,  and  the  Iwnevolent 
tn  young  ftud  gay  when  egotists  are  wearing  out.  The  liigher 
inid  Ilia  «or^  tba  stronger  bis  Titalitj.  Such  n  Notnra'i 
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clear  intention.     It  ought  not  to  fiiil  in  such  an  order  as 
of  statesmen  in  a  progressive  age  of  the  worid. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  MAID  OP  ALL  WORK. 

HBB  HBALTH, 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  we  have  here  a  class  too  inaigoi- 
ficant  for  study,  in  our  contemplation  of  the  needless  mortalitj 
of  p]nglau(l.  Few  of  our  readers  may  have  a  precise  idea  d 
the  actual  number  of  Maids-of-all-Work  in  our  country ;  but  all 
agree  that  it  must  bo  very  large.  There  are  more  classes  of 
householders  who  employ  one  domestic  servant  than  of  those 
who  have  even  two  :  and  when  we  look  above  the  ordinary 
kitchen  pair — the  cook  and  housemaid — we  find  the  umuber  of 
cnij)l(>yei's  diminishing  rapidly.  The  fact  is  that,  at  the  date  of 
the  last  census,  there  were  ten  times  as  many  maids-of-all-work 
jis  there  were  housemaids  :  nearly  nine  times  as  many  as  there 
were  coi^ks,  and  twenty  times  as  many  as  there  were  nursemaids. 

When  we  come  to  consider,  this  ought  not  to  suq)rise  us.  In 
the  rural  districts  there  are  small  farms  at  every  step  where 
one  servant  is  kept  to  do  the  house  business,  that  her  mistress 
may  attend  to  tlie  dairy  and  poultry-yard.  In  villages,  almost 
every  house  between  the  labom'er  s  cottage  and  the  sqiure^s 
mansion  has  its  single  servant.  In  oiu*  towns  there  is  a  whole 
population  of  shopkeepers,  superior  artisans,  and  small  manu- 
facturei-s,  who  can  afford  one  serv^ant  and  no  more.  There  are 
also  large  classes  of  the  |K)orer  clergy,  of  retired  military  and 
naval  officers,  of  single  and  widowed  ladies  who  cannot  keep  two 
servants,  or  do  not  need  more  than  one.  Thus,  we  ought  not 
to  be  surprised  if  we  find  at  the  approaching  census  that  nearly 
half  a  million  of  Englishwomen  are  maids-of-all-work.  At  the 
lixst  census  they  were  considerably  more  than  400,000. 

"  But  why  consider  them    separately  from    other   domestic 
servants  in  regard  to  health  ] "  it  may  be  asked. 

Because  they  are  conspicuously  more  unhealthy. 

JMaid-seiTants  ought  to  be  among  the  veiy  healthiest  people 
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n  the  nation.  They  haye  generally  enjoyed  an  actiye  and 
Azdy  rearing  :  they  are  usually  well-fed  and  lodged,  and  must 
le  well  clothed :  they  are  singularly  free  from  the  most  wearing 
nxieties  of  life ;  and  their  occupation  involves  a  considerable 
egreo  of  activity,  usually  without  exhausting  toil  They  have 
evere  annoyances  at  times  and  on  occasion,  from  the  faults  of 
mployers  and  fellow-servants;  some  find  the  mode  of  life  dull; 
aany  miss  the  confiding  and  affectionate  intercourses  of  home  ; 
nd  some  must  share  the  common  lot  of  having  personal  griefs 
nd  cares.  Domestic  servants  are  not  to  be  supposed  happier 
ban  other  people ;  but,  when  we  are  thinking  of  wearing 
nxieties  in  their  effect  upon  health,  we  may  observe  that  there 
le  fewer  of  such  anxieties  involved  in  the  lot  of  domestic 
ervants  than  in  that  of  most  other  classes.  If,  as  we  find  to 
le  the  case,  the  maids-of-all-work  are  less  healthy  than  other 
ervants — and  even  than  cooks — it  will  be  interesting  and 
mportant  to  discover  why. 

Nearly  all  of  this  class  come  from  the  country.  Upwards  of 
wo-thirds  of  our  women  servants  of  all  ordei's  are  coimtr}'- 
om,  and  the  humbler  are  almost  universally  so.  The  girl  who 
I  to  be  hereafter  expected  to  do  everything  that  wants  to  bo 
one  in  a  house  is  bom  in  a  labourer's  cottage.  As  soon  as  she 
An  crawl  she  tumbles  about  in  the  dirt,  and  learns  the  use  of 
er  limbs  in  Nature's  own  way — by  having  a  mind  to  use  them, 
ud  nobody  to  prevent  it.  Her  limbs  and  spine  are  thus 
igorous  and  strong.  She  is  always  in  the  open  air,  or  in  the 
indy  cottage.  The  paternal  dwelling  is  not  damp,  as  too  many 
Dttages  are,  or  she  would  never  be  fit  for  service.  A  girl  with 
beumatism  or  a  cough,  or  subject  to  head  colds,  would  simply 
ill  of  getting  a  place  ;  for  mistresses  of  servants  very  proj)erly 
M}uire  health  as  a  prime  requisite  in  all  candidates  for  their 
laces. 

It  is  true,  there  are  kind-hearted  ladies,  widowed  or  single, 
ho  rather  look  out  for  delicate  servant-girls,  on  the  ground 
bat  a  small  household  is  the  proper  place  for  invalids  who  must 
am  a  living  to  try  to  recover  their  health.  Such  employers  in 
kct  nurse  and  maintain  their  servants,  helping  them  with  their 
usincss,  or  indulgently  excusing  some  irregularities  in  it;  and 
have  seen  a  succession  of  unhealthy  young  women  enter  such 
service,  and  leave  it  comj)letely  restored.  But  such  employers 
re  right  in  B&jriog,  that  theirs  are  the  houtses  in  v<\iv^\i  ^uOei 
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a  thing  can  be  done,  becnuBe  it  ie  of  littlo  cotiacquencp  i 
does  tlie  dnily  buaiiiesa,  and  whether  It  is  iJwnys  exactly  ■ 
punotually  dune  :  and  such  irregularity  mny  even  bo  good  I 
single  ladies  who  are  only  too  likely  lo  grow  excesaively  "f 
ticular;"  but  it  is  out  of  the  ijuestion  in  bmily  dwellings  « 
the  bu^eag  of  life  presses  from  day  to  day.  In  nuvh  ho^ 
holds  the  first  requisite  in  a  domestic  servant,  after  cl 
health. 

Our  young  aoirant,  then,  does  not  come  in  a.  mouldy  or  ri 
condition  from  a  dunp  cottage,  but  full  of  beattli  and  strc 
She  has  lived  on  potatoes  and  buttermilk,  for  the  most  p 
thuy  have  agreed  well  with  her.  She  can  lift  great  wcJ^ 
she  can  bear  to  be  on  her  feet  all  day;  she  wakes  always  a' 
some  minute  iu  the  early  morning  ;  and  she  never  thinks  a 
being  ill.  She  does  not  think  about  bcr  bodily  conditiuD  a 
for  there  are  no  achea  and  pnins  to  remind  her.  Some  p 
go  through  life  without  having  ever  felt  their  lungs;  and  o 
are  unaware,  except  by  rational  evidence,  that  they  " 
stomauh.  Tluis,  many  coimtry-bred  young  people  feel  not 
particular,  and  are  unaware  of  their  physical  state  altogvtli 

The  future  of  the  eoimtry  girl  dejiendB  inuiiily  ( 
of  service  she  enters.  It  miiy  be  a  hoiiBchold  of  two  p 
or  of  only  one.  If  ehe  is  to  serve  an  elderly  ci)nple,  o 
three  maiden  ladies,  or  a  widow  with  one  or  two  children,  t 
is  nothing  in  her  mode  of  life  to  alTect  her  health  iqjnrioia 
luid  nothing  therefore  to  require  much  attention  from  i 
suuh  small  households  in  the  country,  there  is  plenty  of  Um 
gel  eoaily  through  the  business  of  the  day  ;  everybody  i»  < 
in  twd,  and  not  eitremely  early  in  the  moruiug.  In  such  faov 
iu  short,  there  is  no  wear  and  tear,  in  parlour  or  k 
servant  may  live  there  till  she  has  niu-sed  and  1 
employers,  and  be  as  hale  ai^^r  it  as  when  she  entered  sen 

By  far  the  largest  prO]>ortion  uf  places  where  a^ngle  w 
is  kept  are  iu  the  oppoute  extreme.     If  there  is  too  muob  q 
in  the  spinster's  house,  there  is  too  much  Inistle  h 
sliopkeeper's  or  the  lodging-bouse.     U  is  from  those  bug 
houses  that  a  sucoesuon  of  maid-servants  come  out  to  d 
these,  then,  wo  must  direct  our  iilmcn'ation. 

The  first  ailmiait  of  country  girla  in  service  is  usually  ttidi 
tioa.      The  mischief  arises  from  the  change  of  diet,  a 
aiiijiinty  of  ca^iea,  from  the  mlcmiwTOtvwi  ul  ^.Ve  win 
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et  down  in  the  midst  of  luxuiy.     To  a  girl  who  has  lived  on 

wtatoes  and  buttermilk,  new  white  bread  and  fresh  butter  are 

ftn  irresistible  temptation.     So  is  juicy  fresh  beef  to  one  who 

has  seen  no  meat  but  bacon.     Fruit  pies  and  sweet  puddings 

are  food  of  Paradise  to  one  who  comes  from  stir-about  and  rank 

cheese.     This  is  no  mere  supposition.     It  is  a  very  common 

thing  for  young  servants  to  grow  low-spirited  after  a  few  weeks 

in  a  first  place — to  feel  a  weight  at  the  stomach,  pains  between 

the  shoulders,  cramp  in  the  feet,  nightmare,  or  stupid  sleep, 

shortness  of  breathing  during  the  day,  and  heavy  head-aches  in 

the  morning.     The  yellow  complexion  and  leaden   eyes  soon 

show  what  is  the  matter,  and  tlie  doctor  presently  sets  it  right 

for  the  time.     This  is  a  temporary  mischief,  avoidable  for  the 

fature  by  a  little  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  mistress,  and 

a  good  deal  of  self-denial  on  that  of  the  maid.     It  is  referred  to 

here  because  it  is  the  first  ailment,  and  extremely  common. 

That  it  is  no  trifle  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  girls  have  come 

dying  to  their  mistresses,  begging  to  be  sent  home  again  because 

they  cannot  help  eating  all  the  good  things  in  the  pantry.     It 

Uiakes  them  feel  ill  and  wicked  ;  but  they  cannot  help  it.    They 

Want  to  go  back  to  stir-about,  or  bacon  and  potatoes. 

This,  however,  is  an  evil  which  may  be  considered  voluntary, 
^nd  is  undeniably  avoidable.  The  inevitable  dangers  to  health 
^re  the  constant  unsettledness  in  the  kitchen,  the  hurry  and 
bustle,  the  rarity  of  relief,  and,  usually,  the  deficiency  of  sleep. 

Miss  Nightingale  says  in  her  "  Notes  on  Nursing"  (p.  20): 
•'  I  have  never  known  persons  who  exposed  themselves  for  years 
to  constant  intemiption  who  did  not  muddle  away  their  intel- 
lects by  it  at  last."  Nothing  can  be  truer  than  this  :  and  no 
l^enKjns  are  more  hopeless,  both  as  to  intellect  and  nerve,  than 
those  who  cannot  sit  still,  cannot  Ixiar  to  be  alone,  cannot  stick 
to  the  same  occupation  for  as  many  hours  or  half-hours  as  it 
may  require.  Something  worse  than  this  is  what  the  maid-of- 
all-wfirk  has  to  put  up  with  every  day,  and  all  day  long,  in  a 
bustling  i>lace. 

She  can  do  nothing  well :  and  she  is  aware  that  she  does 
nothing  well.  Siie  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  liberty  of  mind 
to  take  pleasure  in  any  one  occupation,  and  learn  to  excel 
in  it.  How  can  she  cook  a  dinner  ])roj)erly  when  she  has  to 
leave  her  fire  to  make  the  beds,  or  to  sweep  the  cbatuVieT^,  ^ccA 
to  answer  the  door  and  the  parlour  bell  1     Every  VnocV  xDXSksX* 
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bo  answered  by  iier ;  every  meijaagu  must  go  Ihrongli  her 
the  moment  when  ber  pudding,  or  lier  joint,  or  her  eauce 
need  uf  her  mind  and  her  hiiud,  she  is  called  off  to  adniit 
gr  to  receive  urdem,  if  uut  to  be  fuinid  iault  with  for  not 
ubout  aunic  other  work.  And  tbiis  it  is  iram  morning  till 
Slie  is  run^  up  iu  the  morning,  heavy  with  sleep,  fur  she 
latg  ahnost  every  night ;  and  it  is  one  continued  hurfy 

the  Rater  boiltwl,  the  rooms  dusted,  the  breakfuat  laid,  the 

clflftiied,  (fee,,  before  the  fttPiily  come  down  ;  to  say  nothing  rf 
the  BWeepiug  of  the  hall  and  the  cleaning  of  the  door-etepn  Id 
a  todgiug-house,  where  there  ore  three  or  four  breakfttsts  ui » 
niiuuy  sittiug-rooraa,  the  case  seems  desperate — but  I  baw  tai 
tbo  work  done.  There  is  but  one  diuuer  iu  auch  cuaes,  aa  psr 
tlumen  diue  anywhoi-e  rather  than  at  their  lod^ngx,  in  our  daj* 
of  degenerate  doiueBtio  cookery  ;  but  still,  the  maid's  day  ie 
full-drive  throughout.  She  cooks  badly;  ebe  waits  badly;  iht 
cleaUB  badly,  aud  is  nwnre  that  under  her  everything  gets  diitf> 
She  grows  untidy  in  her  own  person.  Her  clothea  pve  wst, 
and  she  has  uo  time,  and  too  prolwbly  no  BkiU,  to  mend  than. 
Her  biiir  is  rough  aud  dusty  from  her  perpetual  whisking  about 
the  house  aud  tlte  area.  Her  face  aud  hands  are  hot  uid  ] 
smutty,  and  her  uprou  soiled  all  over.  1  have  known  such  ■ 
servant  try  hard  to  preserve  the  habit  of  whipping  on  a  clem 
cap  and  aprou  when  visitors  came  to  the  door,  aud  being  even 
pwd  to  do  this,  and  who  yet  could  not  keep  it  up.  Busides  lie 
dialieui'tQuiug  loss  of  comfort  and  self-respect  under  the  cncroocli- 
mont  of  untidy  hubita,  aud  the  senfie  of  growing  confuaioa  in 
the  mind,  there  is  the  dread  of  tlie  future.  She  is  losing  the 
power  of  learning  to  do  things  well.  She  can  never  nuse  hersell^ 
for  there  is  no  superior  place  which  she  is,  or  can  become,  quali- 
fied to  fill  Her  wages  aio  small,  because  domestic  semoe  is 
paid  by  quabty  rather  than  (quantity.  She  cannot  lay  by  any 
considerable  {lortiou  of  her  wages,  because  she  wean  out  her 
clothes  fitst,  and  bos  to  pay  for  the  making  and  mending  of 
thom.  She  camiot  for  ever  sujiport  such  a  life  as  she  is  leading, 
and  she  sees  nothing  hopeful  outside  of  it. 

The  gravest  einglo  item  of  mischief  iu  such  a  life  is  probably 
the  dcfieieucy  of  sleep.  There  ore  all  kinds  of  employer*  d 
domestic  servants  in  the  world,  as  of  other  orders  of  persons ; 
and  many  are  thoroughly  considerate  about  the  health  of  thWT 
KTTantsj  but  it  does  sometimes  astonish  an  observer  taJ^| 
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nastern  and  mlBtresses  who  never  bestow  a  thought  on  whether 

their  domefltics  get  sleep  enough.     There  are  families  as  well  as 

lodging-houses  where  some  member  has  as  strong  a  passion  for 

getting  up  early  as  another  for  sitting  up  late,  while  each  expects 

to  be  waited  on  by  the  same  servant.  I  have  known  gentlemen  in 

IxHidon  lodgings  who  never  could  remember  to  take  the  key,  when 

going  to  hear  a  critical  debate  which  would  last  half  the  night 

I  have  known  a  lodging-house  servant  who  got  to  bed  anywhere 

between  midnight  and  four  in  the  morning,  when  at  all ;  but, 

as  one  lodger  must  have  his  breakfast  at  seven,  she  occasionally 

spared  herself  the  worry  of  going  to  bed  only  to  get  up  again 

before  she  could  compose  her  harassed  nerves  to  sleep.     What 

must  be  the  consequences  of  such  a  mode  of  life  as  this  ? 

The  poor  thing  conceals  as  long  as  possible  that  there  is  any- 
thing the  matter  with  her.  In  the  very  worst  cases  of  the 
ill-ordered  family  or  lodging-house,  or  the  establishments  con- 
nected with  great  shops,  there  is  often  a  good  deal  of  money 
eimed.  Lodgers,  shopmen,  guests,  make  presents  to  the  servant. 
This  is  the  inducemeut  to  stay  in  such  a  purgatory,  when  the 
lervant  has  any  reason  to  believe  she  could  obtain  and  keep  an 
easier  place  ;  but  of  a  really  superior  service  she  has  no  hope, 
%nd  therefore  she  holds  on  to  the  last  moment. 

Where  does  she  go  to  then  1    Sometimes  to  a  hoBi>ital,   some- 
times to  the  country  cottage,  or  to  some  brother  or  sister  who 
can  ill  afford  the  burden  of  her  sickness.     Very  often  indeed 
ahe  is  taken  to  a  lunatic  asylum.     A  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
we  were  told  that  the  female  wards  of  such  asylums  were  filled 
mainly  by  servant-maids  and  governesses ;  and,  above  all,  by 
maids-of-all-work ;  and  now  we  are  told  the  same  thing  stilL 
Physicians  account  for  it  in  various  ways ;  some  speak  chiefly 
of  morbid  religion ;  some  of  love  ;  some  of  overwork  and  too 
little   sleep  ;   some  of  the  privation  of  home  affections ;    and 
many  others  of  the  anxiety  caused  by  a  hopeless  future.   What- 
ever may  be  the  projwrtion  among  all  these  causes  of  insa- 
nity, the  insanity  itself  is  a  plain  and  undisputed  fact.     And 
it  does  not  stand  alone.     It  points  to  an  excess  of  mortality  in 
the  same  class.     For  persons  who  become  insane  from  specified 
cuifles,  there  are  always  many  more  who  die. 

Are  these  deaths  needless  ? 

Aaauiedly  they  are.      It  can  hardly  be  conceived  ttvaV.  VSa^ 
^eatb  Mod  the  iDsanitf  would  take  place  if  employers  vere  MiVj 

u  1 
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uware  of  the  facts  of  the  celbc.  The  lowest  aiw\  motit  aelGiih 
dread  of  respiinsibility  would  induce  a  reordering;  and  aiueUoiv 
tion  of  the  work  done,  and  some  coDsidcration  nbout  <|uiet  niMlt 
and  Bufflcieiit  iJeep.  If  ve  could  obtain  the  Gtntislii»  uf  tht 
case  of  maids -of -all- work  in  qtuet,  conniderato,  small  liousetioldi, 
And  in  large  fiuuiiics  or  Iodgiug-hou»os,  vo  should  soon  witno* 
a  great  change  iu  the  lot  of  the  class,  If  so,  there  is  uottuDg  la 
prevent  tLe  change  beginning  now, — at  any  moment  after  aaj 
reader,  or  uiiy  witness  becomes  awnixi  tlint  tlii«  particular  dus 
of  women  servants  is  more  hablc  tliou  other  jicrsons  to  inauiitjr, 
and  premature  decay  and  death. 

The  responsibility  rests  chiefly  with  the  mistress  of  the  hoiae- 
hold.  Not  quite  alwayn,  for  I  have  known  a  parsonage  full  of 
pupils  where  the  maid  who  had  been  todlng  froQi  before  ui  in 
the  morning,  wits  set  down  to  her  needle,  when  overytxxly  the 
was  gone  to  hed,  to  make  ber  master's  tine  sliirta;  and  wlm 
her  eyes  went,  frum  sheer  overwork  and  want  uf  sleep,  and  die 
became  nearly  blind,  it  was  through  her  master's  pious  Gnooti- 
mgements  and  coalings  to  work  to  the  utmost,  for  (.'hrbt'i 
sake.  As  often  its  slie  deelarod  that  she  could  not  go  on  sitting 
up  till  one  or  two  o'clock  over  her  stitching,  he  urgod  Lor  hj 
praise  and  religious  stimulus.  When  her  friends  asked  her  wliy 
site  submitted  tu  such  perilous  toil,  she  answered  that  riM 
thought  her  mistress  was  iiieiperieuced,  and  did  not  know  whst 
she  required ;  and  her  master  encoumged  her  so  kindlv,  and 
atlbrded  her  such  religious  privileges,  that,  ns  oftoi  u  ^ 
nieaut  to  go,  she  was  again  induced  to  stiiy.  At  last  hormght 
was  so  much  impaired  that  there  was  no  longer  any  i|ucstinD  of 
her  staying. 

Such  instances  occur  here  and  there  :   bnt   few   etnplijytn 
would  have  courage  t<>  go  so  far  ;  and  csijociully,  few  Imalxuidi 
would  chouse  to  sustuin  the  ignorant  opjireiiaion  |*rpotn«tcd  hf 
their  wivca,     Uu  the  coutrary,  if  the  full  truth  wore  knovn,  «■    | 
should  see  ladies  iindcrtAklug  that  the  maid  shoidd  not  ho  it»- 
turlicd  at  her  dinner,  and  so  umuigitig  as  tu  dismiss  Uer  tu  M 
before   ton  o'clock.     They  would  also   bethink    tticniMlTCs  tl  ' 
lessoning  the  disturl>ance  and  anxiety  of  tlieir  one  ddmcstie  by 
doing  more  of  Uiuih!  light  oflices  which  would  be  «  very  *nal    , 
SUiguo  to  thorn,  aud  a  great  relief  to  Uie  kitchen  member  of  tht 
boasobold.     The  relief  woiiW  Vie  wul  of  all  proportion  t<[  tlw  ■ 
work  done;  for  it  is  die  mnUVUmMa  <i\\ttn««st  sA  ^^vaiA  | 
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work  which  oppresses  her  faculties  more  than  the  mere  toil 
wearies  her  limbs.  Her  release  from  certain  definite  depart- 
ments would  lighten  the  pressure  of  all  the  rest. 

There  are  other  considerations  of  far  greater  importance. 
The  loneliness  of  the  solitary  maid-servant  is  a  thing  which  very 
few  people  seem  to  think  of  at  alL  Other  servants  have  their 
mutual  companionship,  while  the  hardest  worked  of  all  has  none. 
There  is  plenty  of  joking  about  policemen,  and  butchers'  men, 
and  bakers'  boys,  in  connection  with  maid-servants  ;  but,  speak- 
ing with  mournful  gravity,  there  is  something  worse  than  in- 
trusive policemen  to  be  dreaded  if  any  woman — and  especially 
an  educated  woman — is  consigned  to  a  life  of  toil  without  the 
solace  of  human  intercourse. 

A  sensible  and  humane  mistress  will  be  the  friend  of  her 
servant  ;— will  converse  with  her— tell  her  the  news— inquire 
about  her  family — invite  a  friend  to  see  her  now  and  then,  and 
permit  the  visits  of  respectable  relations  and  acquaintance, 
within  reasonable  limits. 

I  have  seen  such  a  mistress  repairing  her  maid's  gown  ;  and 
I  considered  it  a  very  graceful  occupation.  I  have  known  a 
lady  plan,  with  real  solicitude,  the  best  way  to  manage  about 
her  maid's  wardrobe,  and  the  economy  of  her  wages.  I  trust  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  mistresses  undertaking  the  charge 
of  the  house,  so  that  the  maid  may  get  her  "  Sunday  out,"  or 
even  a  day  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  But  it  seems  to  be  too  true 
that  the  haughtiest  spirit  appears  among  the  lowest  order  of 
housekeepers,  and  that  maids-of-all-work  have  therefore  more 
hardship,  more  discouragement,  and  more  loneliness  of  spirit, 
US  well  as  of  life,  to  bear,  than  the  comparatively  smaU  classes 
of  special  servants. 

Except  in  situations  which  bring  in  gifts  or  fees,  such  as 
lodging-houses,  the  maid-of-all-work  has  lower  wages  than  the 
cook,  housemaid,  or  nurse,  while  she  has  a  continually  de- 
creasing chance  of  improving  herself  and  her  position.  She  is 
lonely  day  by  day,  and  her  future  is  fearful.  Her  spirits 
droop ;  her  health  fails ;  she  rushes  into  some  excitement  of 
love  or  religion ;  she  is  disappointed  or  shocked,  or  despairing 
and  she  passes  into  Bedlam,  or  a  workhouse  infirmary ;  and, 
after  aHime,  to  a  premature  grave. 

This  is  the  fate  of  some — of  many.  No  one  v»'\\l  «.\v\v^^ 
thai  it  tf  AH  average  account  of  domestic  serv'ico  Vu  WiQ  \i>]j£^<^ 
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liouBeholde  of  England.  The  fiict  being  dieuluood  thai  there  b 
miicli  iutumity  and  premature  mortality  in  a  jtarticiilnr  cloM  <£ 
vantB,  it  has  Bimply  been  showu  liuw  tht)  tluag 
bapponB. 

The  next  effort  onght  to  be  to  stop  ita  happening  in  time  tn 
come. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 
THE  FOLIGEUAK. 


EUB  have  probalilj  known  some  respectnlilc  woiiing- 
class  famiSy,  where  it  vaa  the  ambition  of  some  eplrited  Itoj  lo 
get  into  the  policc-furee  in  London,  or  a  hirge  county  town.  It 
may  not  ho  very  dithoult  to  iningine  the  renaous  wliicti  r«onn> 
mend  that  eorl  of  eugageaeut  tu  yoiitha  who  do  not  show  the 
same  engemeHs  to  enter  the  army,  though  tlie  qitalificatkoe  n- 
qtiieito  for  tlie  two  terrtces  ore  nearly  the  same.  In  both,  the  tarn 
must  enter  young  :  they  muat  be  of  a  certain  Btrtturo  and  bodily 
vigour :  they  niunt  undergo  eiaminationa  about  their  health : 
DLiid  they  are  understood  to  be  posseased  of  a  sort  of  combative 
energy,  which  reliahes  instead  of  shrinking  from  jictsoual  danger. 
There  is  bJbo  a  degree  of  personal  distiuutiun  belonging  to  both 
•orvioea  which  is  nutumlly  attrautive  to  ambitious  youUut  «a 
their  entrance  upou  life.  The  red-coated  soldier,  aud  the  blut- 
omtod  policeman,  pass  along  the  street  somewhat  more  ]>roudly, 
and  under  more  notice  than  the  urtisan  in  his  apron  oiid  pa}«i 
cap,  or  the  latwiu-or  in  fustiau,  or  bearing  the  pi>rters  knot.  If 
the  men  with  the  porter's  knot  were  intpiired  of^  they  wnuld 
tell,  very  many  of  theui — that  tliey  ha<l  been  poUccmen  :  and 
so  would  the  wiitchmcn  and  portera  who  giuird  warehonsos  and 
balls  of  great  manai<-ns ;  and  they  might  aino  inforni  us  why 
young  men  had  rather  bo  in  the  police  than  in  the  anuy,  utd 
yet  serve  so  much  shorter  a  time  in  the  one  than  the  other. 

The  jxilice  bear  a  higher  character  for  resjfectability  than  tbe 

soldiery.     Some  of  my  readers  may  be  surprised  at  ihis  :  boi  it 

ia  certainly  true,  just  in  propuitiou  to  the  knowledge  of  the  two 

cJiueeo  entertained  by  those  wbq  diidaiu  wi  u^\Yiisi\i.     "^ct  soiot 
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men  in  the  world  excels  the  British  soldier  in  courage  and 
patience,  in  spirit  and  patriotism,  in  attachment  to  worthy  offi- 
cers, and  obedience  to  discipline  :  but  when  we  come  to  speak 
of  temperance,  prudence,  and  personal  self-re8X)ect,  we  find  our- 
selves resting  on  the  hope  that  the  British  soldier  will  do  better 
in  the  future  than  hitherto.  Some  day  I  may  go  into  the 
reasons  which  warrant  such  a  hope,  and  explain  how  the  soldier 
has  been  almost  driven  by  mismanagement  into  intemperance, 
theft,  and  desertion ;  or  rather,  why  thieves,  and  drunkards,  and 
deserters  have  been  tempted  into  the  army  instead  of  better 
men  :  but  at  present  our  business  is  with  the  police,  who  are 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  their  medical  and  other  officers,  to 
be,  generally  speaking,  a  remarkably  sober  and  self-respecting 
order  of  men.  It  is  true  we  hear  perpetual  joking  about  the 
love-making  of  the  policeman,  by  which  he  obtains  good  suppers 
from  credulous  cooks,  and  weighty  money-gifts  from  soft-hearted 
housemaids :  but  a  very  small  number  of  genuine  anecdotes 
furnish  a  vast  amount  of  imputation  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
records  of  the  police  prove  a  very  high  average  of  honest  and 
reputable  conduct  in  the  force. 

This  good  repute  may  therefore  well  be  one  ground  of  pre- 
ference of  the  blue  coat  to  the  red  one.  Another  seems  to  be  the 
popular  notion  that  the  policeman  is  the  wiclder  of  power,  instead 
of  the  slave  of  discipline.  To  the  careless  eye  it  seems  that  the 
soldier  is  a  machine,  moved  by  the  voice  of  his  officer ;  whereas 
the  policeman  is  absolute  on  his  beat  The  crowd  opens  to  make 
way  for  the  policeman  :  he  commands  help  from  men,  and  they 
yield  it :  he  imposes  quiet  on  women,  and  they  stop  brawling  : 
be  looks  at  children,  and  they  slink  out  of  sight.  The  old 
English  reverence  for  the  constable  is  renowned  all  over  the 
world  :  and  in  the  case  of  the  policeman,  there  is  something  of 
the  admiration  and  fear  of  the  military  office  added  to  the  awe 
felt  for  the  constable.  Throughout*  whole  parishes  of  the 
metropolis,  and  wide  districts  of  the  country,  there  is  nothing 
so  formidable  to  the  greatest  number  as  the  glance  and  the 
march  of  the  poHceman.  The  tax-collector,  the  vigilant  pastor, 
the  strict  game-preserving  squire,  the  severe  landlord,  the  lec- 
turing magistrate — are  each  and  all  less  formidable  to  the 
popular  imagination  tlian  the  policeman  who  sustains  the  dig- 
nity of  bis  office.  A  per]>ctual  mystery  hangs  around  Kvn^ — 
that  ot  hjg  aoceaa  to  "information.''     Every  Aaj,  evc^rjvjV^sce^ 
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"  from  information  whicli  lie  itnn  rceoivcil,"  lie  fli)pcare  where 
U  leiist  dcsiroiL  If  two  wumcn  fight  iu  tho  vur,v  middle  ' 
cloHed  house,  he  it*  fearfully  cxiiected  to  inquire  into  acr 
aud  torn  gowiia.  If  u  child  ia  shut  up  in  a  dark  dneet 
gooB  into  (its,  the  policeman  is  expected  to  cvme  &od  inqtl 
into  ita  health.  If  there  is  auy  nrtiolc  at  Ihe  bottuui  of  a  1 
of  marine  stores,  which  could  not  be  exiwtly  classifiod  with 
description  of  goods,  the  policeman  will  be  sure  to  sniff  it 
and  walk  straight  to  the  cellar  where  it  is.  The  [•edliu'  is 
remote  regions  will  take  the  other  side  of  tlie  hill,  or  the  other 
side  of  the  hedge,  if  he  has  stolen  thimbles  in  hia  puck,  or 
smuggled  cigars  in  hia  pocket,  rather  than  meet  the  [toliccmui 
im  his  beat :  and  the  child  who  has  gleaneil  iiiie  car*  of  whrat 
before  the  last  sliouk  was  carried,  is  a&uid  to  go  home,  Icat  th« 
omuiscicut  man  should  follow  aud  inform.  Such  ponwesiim  u( 
UDUspicuoua  power  in  very  tempting,  certainly ;  and  esjwdally 
to  very  young  men.  Thus  we  might  expect  a  rush  into  the 
prufeasion,  though  every  female  relation  may  hold  up  n  picture 
of  horrors  at  least  as  fearful  ait  those  which  beset  the  si>1ilier'8 
trade.  Mothers  and  wives  and  sistein  do  not  like  to  think  of 
the  host  of  enemies  which  their  lad  will  make  among  doBjH-mle 
thieves.  They  shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  kickii,  llio  liilin(!«. 
the  blows,  the  throwiiigs  down  stairs  or  out  of  the  window,  to 
lie  expected  iu  such  dreadful  dens  as  the  police  linvo  to  visit : 
uud  thcu  there  are  tlie  perils  of  fires,  and  falling  huiu^n,  and 
restive  horses.  In  short,  wherever  there  is  danger,  there  the 
policeman  must  bo  ;  aud  the  glory  to  be  reaped  is  nothing  like 
that  which  makes  the  soldior's  reward.  That  there  is  a  ntxh 
into  the  profession  may  perliiii>ii  hiLrdly  be  said  :  but  thcrv  is 
always  a  due  supply  of  picked  men,  aud  a  very  large  proportiM 
of  rejected  candidates.  J 

How  is  it,  then,  that  the  avcra^  lenijtli  of  iiervic«  ia  no  ONH 
than  four  years  I  -^M 

is  not  this  a  remarkable  fact  ?  Is  there  any  other  occtipatioa 
filled  by  picked  men  in  the  p-ritne  of  their  years,  well-jatil  and 
higiily  privili^^l,  reputable,  and  well  superintended,  tttiick 
changes  ita  members  on  au  average  every  four  yean.  l<ot  oa 
MOO  what  the  mwlo  of  life  is. 

Widow   Bunuing's    second    B<)n,  Tom,   wishes   to    enter  the 
MetropoUUui  l^ilioc  force.     That  force  coneints,  hu  i»  told, 
auumwhat  undur  tJOOO  men  ;  awl  moto  vUwa  \W^i 
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y,  to  GU  vacancies.  Tlieee  must  be  under  thirty  years  of 
:,  unless  a  eokUer  or  two  proved  of  valuable  quality  should 
1I5,  mud  should  be  admitted  as  au  exception.  None  under 
mty  ue^  luiike  applic&tioD,  as  they  ore  not  cousidercd  Ailly 
■Jid  linnJeiied  for  the  work.  Tom  is  tliree-and- twenty, 
tbe  urcnige  is  five-and-tweuty.  Ho  stands  five  feet  ten  in 
las  Mocking,  and  is  satisfied  that  he  con  walk  five-and-twcnty 
n  day  for  months  together  without  injury  to  hia  health. 
U<  is  amart- looking  and  walks  well :  and  it  is  therefore  probable 
lUt  lie  will  be  appointed  to  day  duty  ;  and  his  mother  rejoices 
■I  Ibia,  tliiiugh  I'um  tells  ber  that  night-work  is  considered  less 
iMwrious  and  wearing,  fmm  the  <[uieter  state  of  the  streets, 
iSbt  am  haixlly  credit  this,  because  the  day-work  is  divided  into 
two  portions,  while  the  idgbt  police  have  to  take  their  eight  hours 
.Uaetrutcb,  williout  even  the  liberty  of  sitting  down  for  any 
prt  uf  die  time.  If  Tom  is  chosen,  she  trusts  it  is  true  that  he 
«il  Jntre  day-eervice. 

i»  lor  tJie  chances  of  his  being  one  of  the  thousand  engaged, 

—ho*  Ruiny  are  the  rejected  lUiely  to  bel     They  are  usually 

iwwty  double  the  numlwr  of  the  accepted.     This  seems  remark- 

•bli^  BDnsidering  that  the  applicants  nre  already  so  far  sifted 

be  of  ihe  specified  age,  and  to  bring  the  requisite  twelve 

Bonths'  goo<l  character  from  their  last  situation,  and  a  recom- 

iou  fnsra  two  respectable  housekeepers,  not  publicans. 

howoTcr,  who  suppose  themselves  in  good  health,  are 

Ipotted  otfacnt-ise  by  the  siirgeou :  and  the  Commissioners  find 

nuous  why  young  follows  of  deceut  character  will  not 

tfaeir  purjiose.     A  hot  temper  would  never  do  ;  nor 

nnjqr  which  would  lay  a  man  open  to  arts  of  flirtation  ;  nor  a 

too  inuofleut  good-nature  ;  nor  a  hesitating  tem]>er  or  manner  ; 

Bor  uty  weakness  for  drink ;  nor  any  degree  of  stupidity.  WTule 

three  tunes  the  requisite  number  ajiply,  the  Commissioners  will 

iiiO(i«e  tbe  coo],  smart,  self-reliant,  penetrating,  tempcmte,  for- 

non,  who  can   take  orders  and  yet  exert  their 

lutd  who  have  an  honest  character  of  their  own  while 

to  other  men's  triokw ;  and  g-xid  follows  who  are  less  able 

it  wait,  or  give  up  the  cluinco.     In  the  same  way,  the  sur- 

a  will  choose  the  men  who  have  the  broadest  diesis,  the 

t  built  spine  and  trunk,  the  most  healthy  limbs,  vigorous 

htm,  time  bnun,  and  acute  senses,:  dismissiTig  many  who  never 

flabby  ht'urt,  or  muaclua  whiiih  wo*]!^. 
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bear  a  strain,  or  legs  whiL'h  woiiUI  soon  become  diseiis*si  from 
eight  hours  per  day  B|)eiit  on  foot. 

Tom  goes  in,  when  called  to  the  surgeon  ;  he  stripa,  is  mM- 
Bured,  and  proved  and  tested  as  to  his  capacity  of  liinga,  *c  ; 
and  ia  declared  soimd  in  lieatth, — as  the  Comroiasionere  finti 
him  in  character  and  apparent  capacity.  He  is  a  mitde  uian 
now,  if  he  docs  his  duty  well,  of  which  of  coureo  his  mother  has 
no  doubt :  and  the  widow's  heart  sings  for  joy.  She  docs  not 
know,  nor  would  Tom  believe  it  to-day  if  he  wire  told,  that  tba 
average  length  of  the  policeman's  acrvico  is  only  four  yean. 

He  is  to  begin,  after  a  month  of  probation,  ou  ninetMB 
shillingH  a  week,  with  many  advantages  :  he  hopes  to  riao  W 
handsomely  paid  offices  in  course  of  time  :  after  fifteen  ym*  «t 
service  he  becomes  entitled  to  a  pension  ou  retirement ;  and 
after  five  years  ho  may  hope  for  some  gratuities,  if  he  should 
become  unfit  for  senico.  As  he  is  a  single  man,  hi-  cnn  be 
lodged  at  one  of  the  Section  Houses  of  the  force,  fi>r  n  mew 
shilling  a  week.  He  will  receive  a  considerable  propOTtitm  of 
his  clothing,  and  a  tiled  siipjdy  of  coals  :  and  as  to  his  meali^ 
the  men  are  understood  to  live  very  well  by  messing  together. 

To  his  barrack  therefore  he  goes,  when  he  enters  on  Ilia  iw* 
employment  He  has  to  try  his  capacity  during  four  weeks  M 
proliation  nt  lower  wages,  in  the  first  instance.  He  finds  he  i) 
to  have  yearly  one  coat,  two  pairs  of  trotiaers,  and  two  [lain  cf 
boots,  or  three  shillings  a  month  to  find  them ;  and  a  grent-cost 
and  ft  cape  once  in  two  years.  Belt,  tnincheon,  and  lanton 
aro  his  apparatus.  Ho  must,  however,  bo  always  provided  viih 
a  neat  suit  of  black  at  his  own  expense,  in  rcaditicm  for  Ktj 
occiuiou  on  which  he  may  be  sent  out  in  plain  clothes. 

The  first  moniing  he  wakes  heavy  and  lieadachy.  Th«  bah 
in  his  barrack  stand  rather  close,  and  most  of  the  men  refuse  tu 
let  the  windows  bo  ojiened  during  any  port  of  the  ervntn;, 
night,  or  morning  before  breakfasL  Several  of  them  are  m 
droway,  too,  that  they  will  not  stir  till  the  last  minute,  do  thu 
they  have  no  time  tu  wash,  and  make  themselves  comfarlAUc: 
They  might  if  they  pleased.  There  are  windows  enough,  aaJ 
doors  and  fire-places ;  but  if  the  majority  faston  thn  windaw^ 
and  lock  the  door,  and  keep  the  chimney-board  up,  the  mhwf^ 
must  suffer  for  want  of  air  ;  but  bjs  to  the  washing,  eadl  am 
atn  act  for  himself.  There  *u  water  :  and  any  one  <th' 
hitaMclf  with  a  tub  and  imj  sort  o^  sersca,  »iii  ^Vm 
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pt  lip  tweotv  minutes  sooner  for  tho  purpose,  can  have  the 
CDuSirt  of  a  fresli  mid  clean  skiu  to  begin  the  day  with. 
The  meals  are  leas  regular  than  mesBing  is  commonly  under- 
bc^  The  notion  of  a  mess  iB  that  of  meals  served, 
.uidly  three  tiwea  a  day,  at  which  tho  memberB  may  atteud 
not ;  but  thoy  have  no  claim  for  food  at  other  hours.  In  a 
lies  barrack  the  men  arc  never  all  collci^ted  toother,  as  they 
tv  in  relays  ;  and,  besides  that  some  are  out  while  others  are 
home,  there  is  aln-avs  a,  considerable  number  in  bed,  utglit 
ud  dny.  Ttim  begins  with  being  one  of  the  first  relay,  whith 
out  at  ail  in  the  morning  for  four  hours.  He  must  have 
Jm  breakfast  fimt.  Hia  mother  is  not  the  only  one  who  has 
this  ii]iou  him,  for  the  sake  not  only  of  his  health)  but 
freedoiQ  from  temptation.  If  he  went  out  hungry  he  would 
obliged  U)  get  something  at  stalls  or  shops  ;  and  this  would 
undignified,  aud  might  lead  him  into  inoonvenient  gossip  and 
niliartties,  and  perhaps  into  the  temptation  of  acceirting  pre- 
ata  of  food  and  drink  when  he  ought  to  be  minding  his  duty. 
1]  this  is  true  enough  ;  but  it  is  nut  always  easy  for  a  wngle 
kn  to  obtain  his  breakfast  before  six  in  the  morning,  among 
mrades  who  are  too  lazy  to  get  up  for  it,  or  too  headachy  to 
re  for  it.  As  breakfast  has  to  be  provided,  however,  for  tlie 
en  of  the  night  force,  who  will  be  coming  in  presently,  the  first 
Ivy  have  only  to  hasten  the  cooking  of  the  chops  as  fur  as  their 
m  wants  go.  Tom  will  therefore  have  his  coffee,  chop,  a 
potato  in  time  to  fidl  into  rank  at  6  a.h. 

As  he  and  his  comrades  march  forth — one  of  them  being 
dropped  at  each  point  na  they  tmveme  the  district — they  displace 
tho  night  force,  and  send  them  home  to  breakfast  and  bed. 
Everv  one  of  these  must  be  in  bod  before  eight,  and  ro-appear 
at  3  P.M.  They  will  bo  in  their  deepest  sleep  when  Tom  comes 
off  hia  beat  at  10  a.u.  ;  and  he  will  have  dined  aud  gone  forth 
again  before  they  wake.  The  only  time  when  ho.  can  make  the 
w>liiaintance  of  this  Iwdy  of  his  comrades  is  in  tho  evening, 
between  bis  return  at  G  aud  their  going  forth  at  10,  for  the 

On  this  firwt  occasion  of  relieving  them,  he  is  surprised  that 
they  do  not  look  more  weary  after  having  beeu  on  foot  for  eight 
hours.  His  wonder  is  not  likely  to  be  leBscned  the  seoond 
ilay,  wiien  he  has  had  ciperience  of  the  fatigues  of  his  new 
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Tlie  raoniing  term  seems  ii  ruther  ensy  affiiir  at  first.  The 
streets  are  cool  antl  not  overfuU.  Wurkpeople  go  otit  ijuielly  ta 
their  day's  labour ;  tlie  sliope  open  gradimllj  wid  in  u  leisundy 
way ;  the  merchnntB  do  uot  appear,  aud  the  clerks  are  in  nu 
great  number  till  after  nine  o'clock.  The  great  people  are  not 
visibly  stirring:  and  it  is  only  about  a  railway-ataliou,  or  in  s 
market,  tljat  there  la  any  ovcrjwwenDg  noise  or  hurry.  So  Toia 
retviniB  in  good  ajiirits,  rather  pityitig  his  comrades  who  aw  to 
support  the  noontide  heat  and  bustle. 

There  had  been  three  breakfasts  by  this  tinio;  and  soon  the 
series  of  dinnera  must  begin,  Tom  has  three  liourB  fur  aamo 
kind  of  employment,  if  ho  ram  find  one  which  will  leave  him 
within  instaut  call  of  liis  officers,  in  case  of  need,  aud  will  not 
use  up  the  strength  he  will  want  in  the  afternoon.  He  mo 
read  a  little  for  his  own  auiusement ;  and  he  likes  goiaiip  u 
well  BA  moat  young  men  :  hut  he  thinks  he  must  find  some 
handiwol-k  which  he  can  take  up  at  odd  houre,  as  be  «t«  in  tlie 
barrack-room. 

The  afternoon  alters  his  view  of  his  occupation  a  got"!  desL 
lie  had  no  prerions  conception  of  the  diiferencc  bctwe*ii  walkinjt 
for  four  hours  in  London  ou  one's  own  single  aud  jxirtioular 
business,  and  doing  the  same  thing  in  the  pursuit  of  everybody 
else's.  Every  shop-door  and  cellar-window  aloiig  milos  of  Btract 
is  under  his  care.  He  must  look  to  every  cliild  on  tlie  pun- 
ment,  and  every  passenger  at  each  crossing.  Kvvry  faigli- 
coumged,  and  every  stumbling,  skinny  horse  must  bo  Hatched 
by  hitn.  He  must  have  hia  eye  on  every  lx.-ggar,  and  muM 
painfully  discern  suspiciona  from  respectable  persons,  and  make 
no  mistakes.  He  has  been  recommended  tu  acfjuaint  himself 
with  the  faces  of  all  the  honseholdera  tlirougliout  hid  bvnt ;  n 
moat  tremendous  task  in  itself.  He  is  under  a  perfect  pult  of 
((uestions  for  the  four  hours,  as  if  there  were  a  conapirucy  to  ask 
htm  tilings  that  he  did  not  know.  Hulf-a^lozett  time*  be  is 
angrily  told  tliat  be  has  shown  hiniticlf  just  too  late  i>u  that 
particular  spot,  and  that  his  superiors  sliould  bo  told  that  their 
men  were  never  to  be  found  when  wanted.  A  few  puuliog 
cases  have  already  occurred  which  sliow  him  that  ho  does  n<.< 
nndorstand  his  own  powers  and  duties  so  well  as  he  had  ima^ueil : 
find  when  at  length  six  o'liloek  strikes,  he  gora  oS  hi*  day's  duly 
"dead  lioaf,"  as  bis  comrades  jtteruigly  toll  him.  Ho  ra  indml 
riaariy  distracted   witli    Win   uoVbo,  lUc  Vwvx-j.  \\«  ■•tatry,  tad 
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the  general  pulling  to  pieces,  which  make  this  incomparably 
the  meet  fatiguing  day  he  ever  remembers  to  have  passed  in 
his  Ufe. 

His  dinner  had  been  prime  beefsteak,  potatoes,  and  porter : 
and  his  supper  is  to  be  the  same.  The  butchers  say  the  police 
buy  no  bone.  The  irregularity  of  their  meals  prevents  their 
having  good  joints ;  and  they  live  on  prime  steaks  and  cutlets. 

As  far  as  food  is  concerned,  Tom  will  do  very  well  It  is  good 
meat,  well  cooked,  and  earned  and  digested  by  abundant  exercise. 
The  air  in  the  house  is  not  so  good,  as  we  have  seen,  and  his 
duty  leads  him  into  various  unwholesome  places.  Good  food, 
deep,  and  exercise  may  go  a  long  way  in  guarding  him  against 
this  danger  :  but  the  hurry  and  worry  are  his  greatest  enemies. 

It  did  surprise  him,  on  first  entering  his  barrack,  to  observe 
how  many  invalids  there  were  on  the  sick  list ;  and  he  will  see 
more  and  more  of  this  every  day.  It  seems  strange  that  of  a 
picked  set  of  young  men — the  soundest  and  strongest  that  could 
be  obtained  between  twenty  and  thirty — a  larger  proportion 
should  be  ill  than  of  persons  of  all  ages  iu  many  English  towns ; 
but  the  fact  is,  that  36  J  out  of  every  1000  policemen  are  always 
ill,  taking  the  year  round.  Of  these,  somewhat  less  than  4  are 
under  treatment  for  injuries,  to  above  32  for  sickness. 

The  married  men,  who  live  in  homes  of  their  own,  are  more 
numerous  than  the  bachelors  who  live  in  the  section-houses. 
They  probably  live  in  great  comfort,  as  no  candidate  is  admitted 
who  has  more  tlian  two  children.  The  married  men,  therefore, 
are  for  the  most  part  young  husbands,  recently  settled  on  good 
pay.  They  are  under  the  same  medical  care  as  the  bachelors ; 
and  the  doctors  find  that  a  smaller  proportion  of  them  are  ill, 
and  that  thev  are  ill  for  a  shorter  time.  It  would  be  an 
interesting  thing  to  know  whether  any  number  of  bachelor 
]>olicemen  marrying  after  five  years'  sendee,  and  continuing  for 
another  five  years  after  removing  to  homes  of  their  own,  would 
show  an  improved  state  of  health  before  the  end  of  the  ten 
years.  If  this  should  be  proved,  the  natural  inference  would  be 
that  the  quiet  and  convenience  of  a  home  arranged  to  suit  a 
man*8  work  and  his  rest,  with  meals  cooked  by  his  wife  at  the 
most  convenient  hours,  are  conducive  to  health  to  a  very  im- 
portant extent.  One  can  easily  imagine,  for  instance,  that 
night-workers — printers  of  daily  papers,  night  porters,  and  poUce- 
men — majr  get  better  rest  by  day  in  a  home  ot  1\\c\t  o^\i^  m>;}tv 


HBALTH. 

B  wife  to  keep  nil  quiet,  than  in  any  barrack  where  compuna 
ia  are  entoring  and  leartug,  and  meitla  aud  buuucM 
going  on.  At  beet,  liowever,  the  amount  of  sickncM 
liderabla  Taking  the  inetro[iulitan  force  »11  rotunL 
id  and  single,  new  men  aud  old  hands,  each  is  ill  frum 
twelve  to  thirteen  days  in  the  year ;  ill  tnough  to  lie  in  tb« 
doctor's  hands,  and  to  have  a  stoppage  of  one  shilling  &  day 
made  out  of  his  pay  for  excuses.  Four  weeks  per  year  ar« 
allowed  for  sickncHs  on  these  terms.  If  a  man  is  likely  to  get 
well,  he  18  treated  with  indulgence  aft«r  that  time  :  but  per 
migsion  must  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  uf  ytnte.  If  ho 
cau  nevor  again  be  lit  for  service,  ho  must  uf  course  be  dismiMcil ; 
but  if  he  has  served  for  five  entire  years,  he  has  a  small  gmtuitj ; 
tuid  if  for  fifteen,  he  hue  a  pension. 

Of  the  twelve  or  thirteen  days  of  average  illness  in  the  year, 
loss  than  one  day  and  a  half  is  from  injuries  rE>cci\-c.>d  Eruin 
violence  or  accident.  Some  readers  may  be  aurpriaed  to  hMtr 
bow  few  deaths  reanlt  from  what  they  are  apt  to  coDsidcr  tiM 
special  dangers  of  the  puUoe, — frum  assaults  aud  aoddttntk 
These  aaeanlts  and  accidents,  together  with  all  disiMses  whalerw 
except  three  kinds,  caused  only  <i^  duaths  in  five  years,  againt 
lo3  uriHing  from  those  tbrue  kinds  of  disease.  In  the  yeHi 
from  1852  to  IHJG  (both  iiiulusive)  there  were  35  deUfas  lyota 
eholei-a,  41  from  fever,  and  89  trom  consumption  and  otbar 
cheat  diseases.  During  those  years  there  was  not  a  nngle  i]«Atli 
from  dianiicea  or  dysentery,  on  evidence  of  both  good  diet  and 
temporanoo  on  the  part  of  the  men.  The  other  bends,  at  the 
same  tim^  disclose  the  real  sources  of  danger.  Muihura,  wives, 
and  sisters  need  not  be  iu  any  great  terror  of  madmen,  draiikm 
women,  or  even  brawling  Iriah,  nor  of  street  cnishes,  runaway 
horses,  and  burning  or  falling  houses;  but  they  may  latTtt  Mfne 
reasonable  dread  of  the  haunts  of  cholera  and  the  neeta  of  fpvtc 
which  the  duty  of  the  police  retiuires  them  to  enter  and  wateh 
over.  Far  worse,  however,  is  the  disease  which  might  be  to 
easily  gtianlod  against, — the  I'atal  eouaimiption,  which  is  dirvL-tly 
bred  of  ignorance  and  carelessnCHs.  Too  many  of  the  |Hiboe 
aro  as  reckless  as  tbe  soldiers,  who  die  by  thousands  of  n 
duty.  It  is  not  the  wet  weather  that  kills  tlieni  ;  it  ia  uut  tl 
winter  cold  that  kills  them  ;  but  it  ia  the  fatal  rnahiieM  v 
whicli  thej  encounter  bulb  the  one  and  the  other. 

Ttie  jHiluxmaii'a  two  pair  ot  'bouts  oxa  tc'^uIvcq^  Va  Vio  in  ^ 
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order.  He  has,  as  we  know,  a  great  coat  and  waterproof  cape, 
in  addition  to  a  good  suit  of  doth  clothing.  We  know  that 
getting  wet  does  no  man  any  harm  while  he  keeps  in  exercise  so 
as  to  be  warm.  We  know  that  the  bitterest  cold  is  not  injurious 
to  a  person  in  exercise,  unless  he  encounters  it  in  either  a  chilled 
or  a  heated  condition.  The  well^lothed  policeman,  with  his 
fixed  time  of  duty,  need  never  be  wet  to  a  hurtful  extent :  and 
if  he  prepares,  with  any  common  sense,  for  going  out  into  the 
cold,  by  night  or  by  day,  his  lungs  need  take  no  harm.  But 
this  is  exactly  what  is  neglected  by  the  men  who  die  of  con- 
sumption. Their  lungs  were  sound  when  they  entered  the  force, 
or  the  doctor  would  not  have  passed  them.  How  is  it  that  they 
have  gone  so  soon  ? 

One  man  \a  lazy  about  changing  his  boots  and  socks  when  he 
comes  in  on  a  wet  day ;  and  he  even  sits  by  a  great  fire  with  his 
ooaf  and  trousers  reeking  with  damp,  instead  of  putting  on  the 
old  suit,  which  should  always  be  at  hand  for  use. 

The  night-force  think  they  cannot  shut  up  too  close  at  home, 
when  their  nights  are  spent  in  the  open  air ;  so  they  stop  up 
every  chink  where  they  sit  and  while  they  sleep,  and  go  out  in 
a  state  of  perspiration  to  meet  the  bitter  wind  at  the  comers  of 
streets,  and  probably  stand  in  a  draught  under  a  gateway  to 
escape  a  pelt  of  rain,  which  would  not  do  them  half  as  much 
harm  as  the  wind. 

If  they  were  wise,  they  would  keep  their  windows  open  at 
home  at  all  hours  of  all  seasons  : — just  an  inch  or  two  at  top,  if 
no  more,  as  is  done  at  all  our  hospitals  for  chest  diseases.  They 
should  go  out  warm  and  well  fed  ;  but  neither  in  a  perspiration 
nor  a  fever,  from  too  much  fire  and  meat  and  drink.  Thus 
prepared,  and  in  dry  and  sufficient  clothes,  they  have  only  to 
keep  their  blood  flowing  with  exercise,  to  be  able  to  defy  wind 
and  weather  in  any  season.  This  is  what  policemen  should  do  : 
but  they  seem  not  to  understand  it :  for  of  these  picked  young 
men,  so  sound  in  health  at  so  late  a  date,  eighty-nine  died  in 
the  metropolitan  police  in  five  years  from  disease  of  the  lungs. 

After  a  time,  Tom  will  have  had  his  turn  in  the  second  relay 
of  the  day  service,  going  out  at  10  a. m.,  and  returning  at  2  p.m.  : 
and  being  on  his  beat  again  from  6  till  10  in  the  evening.  If 
he  is  like  most  of  his  comrades,  he  will  find  neither  so  agreeable 
as  he  expected ;  and  he  will  be  glad  to  try  night-duty, — \\11\^ 
as  he  oould  once  have  supposed  that  he  should  dei&vre  V)  \^  q»\x 


foot  for  eight  Lours  of  every  niglit  fur  monthB  to<relhi.T.  Bui 
the  quiet  ia  a  very  great  thing ;  und  tlie  fluty  is  gijuerally  cafcr. 
To  try  t\tQ  fasteningH  uf  shops  and  dwellings  ;  tu  sue  the  last 
oarriagaB  drive  away  (rom  ballB  and  theatres ;  to  U«>1(  to  tin; 
proper  closing  of  public-houses  ;  to  watch  susjiicioue  loiterers, 
and  examine  doubtful- loo  king  bundles  carried  furtively ;  tci  lice|i 
miecliievoits  people  moving  cm,  and  take  the  dHstitulu  to  suine 
place  of  shelter ;  to  be  on  the  look  out  for  the  sight  or  smell  vf 
fire  or  smoke,  and  quick  to  hear  the  springing  of  a  rmltlo  iu  najr 
direction;  to  keep  order  at  the  starting  of  ttie  earliest  railrsy 
trains,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  country  waggmis  liringing 
vegetables,  fish,  meat,  and  flowers  to  market ;  all  this  is  ea»jr  in 
ooroparison  with  the  day-work,  from  the  greater  cmptincK  of 
tlio  atreeta  and  ftbsencc  of  tioiao. 

Still,  there  will  be  another  change  for  Tom.  He  will  piarry. 
He  ought  to  marry  ;  for  he  can  very  well  afford  it ;  he  sh6wld 
have  the  comfort  of  a  home  of  bis  own;  and  he  will  be  n  more 
valuable  member  of  the  force  for  being  a  family  m^n.  Ho 
ought,  after  that,  to  rise.  His  mother  may  see  him  a  st>rgeaDt; 
perhaps,  in  oonrse  of  years,  an  inspector.  She  doea  noi  sw 
why  not. 

Others  do  see  why  not  : — that  few  men  remain  in  llie  Uvt» 
many  years.  They  si'e  their  commdos,  fine  young  nM-n  like 
themselvL-s,  carried  to  the  grave,— not  in  greater  iiumhen  per 
thouMuid  perhaps  than  many  in  other  oocu]>atloiiB,  bnt  own 
than  there  should  be  of  so  select  n  class.  Six  or  ««vcn  in  ih* 
thousaud  eiwh  year  is  a  high  rate  of  death.  Then,  nut  tjt  ibt 
thousand  admitted  each  year,  us  many  as  35  are  iavalidod,  abon 
4U  more  are  dismissed,  and  aliove  130  resign  from  one  cnuae  or 
another.  From  one  cause  or  another,  nearly  n  (|unrt«r  uf 
new  men  have  left  by  the  end  of  the  first  year ;  and,  m  we 
before,  the  average  length  uf  service  is  only  four  yeun. 


It  is  therefore  probable  that  Tom's  vocation  will  not  ali 
be  that  uf  policeman.  His  having  lieen  one,  espvdittly  if  ha 
leaves  the  force  from  his  own  free  vliuiee,  will  assist  his  NrtUe- 
ment  ill  some  fuvourablo  post  where  the  virtues  of  the  eoust«bK 
with  a  daali  of  the  quality  of  the  soldier,  ore  jirixcil  and  jaial  fun 
lu  future  yeare.  when  his  old  muther  is  sitting  on  one  si- 
hia  hoimebiAd  fire,  and  his  boys  are  home  from  school  and 
for  the  evening,  aurt  Tom  ia  suppuig  VhActo  M,'^wit'*>  \»i»  ^ueti 
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hmaa  at  the  bank,  or  night-porter  at  one  of  the  great 
Ifl,  he  will  bring  out  another  of  the  thoiuand-and-one  curioiui 
romantic  stories  which  all  begin  in  the  same  way : — "When 
m  a  policeman.*'  Perhaps  his  old  mother  may  sigh,  and 
:here  was  a  time  when  it  was  the  first  wish  of  his  heart  to 
policeman ;  and  if  he  had  kept  to  it,  he  would  now  hare 
Teiy  near  receiving  his  pension  for  life :  upon  which,  his 
may  probably  observe  that  there  is  another  side  to  the 
;  and  if  he  had  not  left  the  force  before  his  health  was  lost, 
light  have  been  in  his  grave  years  ago,  or  a  tottering  invalid, 
hom  his  epitaph  would  have  been  fixed  while  he  was  only 
dead  : — "  He  was  a  good  policeman." 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

THB  STEBL  GRINDER. 

HU  HKALTH. 

er  Asiatic  despotism  is  a  dreary  thing  to  contemplate  and 
ribe  ;  and  the  tyranny  of  the  ruder  sort  of  African  kings  is 
erable  to  the  imagination  of  Christian  nations.  The  bar- 
:y  of  negro  slavery  in  its  grosser  forms  is  no  less  painful : 
our  only  consolation  in  reading  or  hearing  of  the  things 
are  done  under  such  authorities  as  these  is  in  hoping  that 
spread  of  civilisation  and  Christianity  will,  in  time  render 
ns  and  strong  men  aware  of  the  value  of  human  life,  and 
9  or  less  considerate  in  the  expenditure  of  it  If  we  were 
ead  of  a  country  in  Central  Asia  where  a  valuable  mineral 
found,  which  slowly  poisoned  eveiybody  who  came  within 
b  of  its  fumes  while  it  was  smelted  ;  and  if  we  heard  that 
Khan  of  that  country  took  strong  men  from  their  homes  at 
Measure,  and  made  them  work  upon  that  mineral  till  they 
I  dying  of  the  fumes,  and  then  cast  them  adrift  in  their  last 
^  we  should  think  it  a  horrible  destiny  to  be  that  Khan's 
seta  If  it  was  also  the  fact  that  means  wore  known  by 
ih  the  poison  mig^t  be  partly  neutralised,  so  tbat  \*\i«  ^otV- 
might  lire  for  twenty  yean  instead  of  cerUlwVf  d.psi^ 


within  ten  :  and  if  the  Khan  would  not  allow  thoae  meuna  lo 
be  UJj^  snying  that  ten  jean  were  long  euou^i  fur  h'u  work- 
men to  live,  dud  that  it  was  more  oonvunlent  to  him  to  have  • 
rapid  suucettsiun  of  them,  we  should  proclaim  such  a  ruler  to  he 
the  monster  of  the  worli 

If  we  knew  of  a  wild  African  king  who  required  a  certain 
quantity  every  week  of  weapons  and  other  implements  mude  of 
bamboo,  and  inaisted  on  their  being  made  in  a  partienlar  way 
which  uaiised  the  bamboo  to  fly  In  bttle  spikes  which  stack  in 
the  eyes  and  throats  and  lungs  of  l-Iie  workmen,  so  tli*t  they 
began  to  cough  the  first  day  they  went  to  work,  and  never 
stopped  till  they  died  choked  in  a  few  year* — many  being 
blinded  also  licfore  that  time — wc  should  call  tlte  king  n  sang« 
and  his  workmen  slaves.  If,  moreover,  the  weapons  might  ju6t 
as  well  be  made  witliout  inflicting  a  single  prick  on  unybody, 
and  yet  tlie  king  inwsted  that  the  pricking  was  preciwly  tha 
part  of  tho  business  which  took  his  fancy  most,  we  should  oill 
him  a  monster  toa  It  is  sufficiently  horrible  that  then  aM 
slaveowners  in  Louisiana  who  say  they  And  it  answer  better  U 
"  use  up"  (kill  off)  their  negroes  in  a  certain  time,  and  get  tnA 
ones,  than  to  spare  labour,  and  replenish  their  stock  loss  fn- 
quontly.  It  makes  nn  Englishman's  blood  IhiiI  thut  such  things 
should  be  sntd.  But  how  could  he  find  words  fur  bis  indign&Uoo 
if  the  sugar  could  bo  grown  and  made  just  as  well  without  tlic 
"  using  np,"  and  the  owner  should  refuse  to  oilopt  the  nincluDCfT 
whiih  would  answer  that  purpose  IwcauBU  he  did  not  like  new 
ways,  or  hccauHO  he  did  like  to  whip  the  negroes  up  lo  tLeir 
toil,  anil  get  work  out  of  them  to  the  last  gasp  I  I'his  nwa, 
too,  would  lie  eiecrat«d  as  a  monster  wherever  ho  and  \m 
methods  were  heard  of. 

Eiupposc  a  sovereign  and  a  set  of  officials  in  England  «h« 
should  propose  to  infliot  tliese  Tory  sufferings  on  EngliKlmMW. 

Nobody  will  stop  for  a  moment  tti  snpgiuw;  any  such  thu^ 
It  is  an  insult  to  our  country,  and  to  all  the  men  in  it.  ve  sliall 
Iw  tohl,  to  admit  even  a  [latising  imagination  of  men  lii-ing  wan- 
t'taly  munlereii  by  inuhes — -doomed  to  a  ton  or  a  five  ytmn' 
term  of  toilure,  ended  only  by  a  lingering  death.  It  would  be 
moro  nonsense,  if  it  wore  not  also  wickedness,  to  euppow  ihat  is 
£ugland  there  are  men  who  would  submit  to  sucli  trmntiy  ta 
their  own  ptmooa,  ur  «lio  would  ^^rtnit  it  to  be  iulUctcd  <g^i 
otiicn. 


■""■j^ 
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we  roallj-  tbink  this?  Do  we  confidently  say  it  ]  Theu 
~c  lire  DUBtakeii ;  and  we  have  some  melancholy  truths  to  learn 
lit  our  country,  and  the  men  in  it  Many  hundreds  of  work- 
]ile  die  every  year,  in  each  of  several  branchea  of  mnnufac- 
..^>^  Mftera  slow  torture  whicli  isaa  ueedless  as  the  early  death; 
tho  difference  bclween  the  English  case  and  those  of  Asia, 
AfricH.  and  America  heing  that  hero  it  is  no  »ivereign,  no  official 
[■muoitge,  and  uu  master  who  inflicts  the  murder,  but  the  vic- 
■  '111  Uieiuselves,  and  their  neighbours  of  the  same  craft     It  is 

■  ue,  the  evil  is  not  so  great  as  it  was  :  but  it  is  still  the  fiict 
!!i,it  men  axe  prevented  by  hundreds  from  saving  their  lives  in 
<WngerouB  occupations  avowedly  because  their  places  are  wanted 
tor  Dcw-cntnens  who  had  reckoned  on  their  not  living  beyond  a 
(wrt«iii  short  term  of  years. 

Did  any  of  my  readers  ever  happen  to  see  tJie  forging  and 
uisbing  of  a  sail-maker's  needle  1  After  the  steel  is  cut  into 
''i!;iihs,  each  bit  is  separately  treated — flattened  at  the  head, 

■  1(1  guttered,  and  filed,  and  punched  with  repeated  strokes  for 
iif  eye.  Each  needle  Is  separately  hammered  into  its  tbree- 
iJhI  form  ;  and,  what  is  most  to  my  present  purpose,  each  is 
-wuately  pointed  hy  being  held  to  a  gritstone  cylinder.  There 
*Mi  a  time  when  every  needle  of  every  size  was  made  in  the 
wae  vav,  costing  an  infinity  of  time  and  trouble  which  is  now 
'.ived  by  tliL'  use  of  improved  moohanical  methods.  Every  one 
uf  ihwc  needles,  in  the  making,  helped  to  shorten  a  man's  life. 
The  grinding  of  the  points  gave  out  u  never-ceafiing  dust,  com- 
pued  of  gritstone  and  steel  particles,  which  infested  the  woik- 
lum'a  eyes,  nostrils,  mouth,  and  lungs,  so  that  no  one  of  them 
Ijred  to  forty  years  of  age.  Tliis  is  the  peril  which  makes  life 
w  thort  among  the  Sheffield  cutlers,  and  whiuh  renders  Uiu 
Erittdora  of  steel  everywhere,  whether  for  needles,  or  razors,  or 
■iHora,  or  skates,  or  sickles,  a  peculiar  class  of  men. 

Gdog  bock  a  gt.'n«Tattun,  the  career  of,  say,  a  Kedditch  needle- 
Biker  was  this. 

'  A  bo7  in  any  family  of  that  craft  heard,  from  his  infant^ 
of  wages  of  from  two  guineas  a  week  to  a  guinea  a  day; 
he  itaa  aocuatomeii  to  thy  ideas  which  belonged  to  anch  pay 
er  the  ijowiliar  circnmHtanceB,  He  saw  his  iathw  drunk 
my  often  ;  »nd  he  knew  that  he  would  be  tippling  for  a  week 

E)r,  after  which  ho  would  go  to  work  for  two  or  three 
when  bo  cuuld  ^rct  credit  no  ]ungur  :  and  tkioae 
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times  when  there  were  capital  auppcre  at  home — tha  first  defc- 
caciea  of  the  seasoD  being  upon  the  table.  Hie  father  used  to 
uome  home  mucb  out  of  breath;  and  he  vould  be  hc>nl  cunn- 
ing in  the  night.  Wht'ii  it  was  time  for  llio  boy  tu  go  U»  wotk. 
it  seemed  to  be  titken  for  gniiited  on  all  hands  thiit  he  abouU 
follow  his  father's  trade.  If  any  frieutl  remoDHtrateil  on  the  ground 
that  the  occupatiou  was  an  uuheallby  one,  and  for  some  reMun 
or  other,  not  reputable,  tlicre  was  a  family  chorus  of  o]>positiaa. 
The  father  would  not  live  long ;  nobody  in  his  buunetui  hved  t" 
much  beyond  his  present  ag^ ;  aad  Uien  the  good  wages  would 
be  wanted.  Tliero  were  no  such  wages  to  be  hud  in  any  othnr 
branch  of  manufacture  in  the  place,  and  the  boy  could  apt 
think  of  taking  up  with  less.  He  wns  not  to  begin  sitting  it 
the  grindstone,  however,  till  he  wb£  near  twenty.  That  aacsifict 
to  prudence  whs  Rgreed  to  because  it  was  a  nils  of  expcriOM 
that  no  boys  employed  in  needle-pointing  lived  to  he  twvnly. 

At  twenty,  or  somewhat  earlier,  the  lad  married,  and  Hi 
dowD  on  hia  "  horse,"  before  his  wheel.  There,  ae  be  otooped 
over  his  work,  hot  atoms  of  steel  and  atone-dust  filled  the  air  h« 
breathed,  aud  were  driven  into  his  eyes,  nose,  and  tlirottt.  Hli 
employer  was  a  humane  man,  we  may  suppose ;  for  moat  of  than 
wore  so,  as  well  as  they  knew  bow.  There  were  as  nuuiy  doan  it 
jMMsible  in  the  workshop  ;  and  they  were  supposed  tu  be  olwan 
standing  open,  in  order  that  the  dust  might  l>c  blown  any,  U 
a  oertoiu  extent.  The  man  shut  the  doura  whenever  thvy  bid 
on  opportunity,  complaining  of  constant  (.-old*  from  tb«  dnui^lt, 
They  were  strictly  ordered  t^  go  and  rinse  their  moaths  ud 
throats  onco  eveiy  hour :  but  when  they  were  iotartaUd  in 
their  work,  and,  yet  more,  when  they  grew  short  of  bnftth  (■ 
moving,  they  were  lazy  about  leaviug  their  wh«els  for  Hat 
rinsing.  Moreover,  they  objected  to  it  in  itaotC  If  it  did  iw 
good,  it  was  a  needless  trouble  and  loss  of  time  :  and  if  it  did 
remove  any  of  the  dust,  the  mL-u  would  be  unwilling  to  Uke 
the  benefit.  No  man  in  the  business  dosircil  to  lengthen  bii 
own  life,  or  chose  that  his  neigbboiu-  slionld  have  any  advnnt^ 
over  him,  or  should  keep  the  rising  geueratiou  wutin^  too  long. 
Tlie  employers  entirely  disapproved  this  view  of  things ;  bst 
they  wore  actually  afraid  of  the  dclmuchcd  set  of  fellows  who 
/wtMiouiiced  for  "  a  short  life  and  a  merry  one,"  and  tbmlessd 
ren^l^noci  against  any  one  wVio  alioutd  lower  their  wage*  lij 
prdons'iBg  timr  ILvco.     K  muk.  ol  ^nB^<;^UM&  'vSn  vtK  neon- 
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mended  by  Mr.  Abraham,  who  pointed  out  how  the  wires  were 
studded  with  particles  of  steel,  after  a  morning  at  the  wheel ; 
particles  which  would  have  entered  the  mouth  and  nose  of  the 
grinder,  if  not  thus  intercepted.  But  not  a  man  would  wear 
the  mask.  The  employers  used  every  effort  to  get  it  adopted  : 
but  the  men  said,  as  on  all  such  occasions,  that  to  make  the 
work  safer  was  to  lower  the  wages.  Thus  the  lad  who  was  a 
beginner  had  no  chance  of  wearing  this  safeguard.  The  eyes  of 
older  men  were  upon  him.  He  fancied,  too,  that  recklessness 
was  a  mark  of  spirit  and  good  fellowship.  He  told  his  little 
wife,  however,  that  the  mask  was  no  good,  as  it  did  not  dispose 
of  the  stone-dust. 

To  dispose  of  this  stone-dust,  some  employers  tried  an  expe- 
riment of  fitting  the  wheels  with  canvas  cylinders,  up  which  a 
good  deal  of  the  dust  might  be  carried  by  a  proper  draught.  In 
one  night  every  cylinder  in  Redditch  was  cut  into  strips;  and 
every  workman  in  that  branch  informed  his  employer  that  the 
craft  would  never  allow  either  cylinder  or  mask.  The  lads  were 
told  that  their  employers  had  seen  two,  three,  or  four  genera- 
tions of  needle-pointers  to  their  graves,  and  were  advised  and 
entreated  to  take  with  good-will  to  a  long  succession  of  improve- 
ments, all  directed  to  keeping  their  lungs  clear  of  the  fatal  dust 
It  was  no  use.  Ventilators,  screens,  fans, — all  devices  were 
destroyed  or  neglected. 

In  a  few  months,  the  young  workman  found  he  never  was 
welL  In  a  few  years,  he  had  a  habitual  cough.  Mother  and 
wife  urged  him  to  eat  ;  as  the  hearty  eaters  bear  the  work 
longest.  Much  of  the  money  went  to  keep  an  expensive  table. 
Then  drink  followed ;  and  then  rows,  riots,  midnight  vengeance 
for  trade  quarrels ;  a  soured  temper,  when  every  breath  was  drawn 
with  pain  ;  an  anxious  mind  when  there  was  a  long  score  at  the 
public-house,  and  several  hungry  children  at  home ;  and  finally 
the  poor  fellow,  old  at  five-and-thirty,  and  sinking  under  "  the 
grinders'  rot,"  knew  that  his  lungs  were  black  as  ink,  and  tough 
as  parchment,  and  were  on  the  point  of  stopping  for  ever,  while 
his  fine  wages  were  gone,  he  could  not  tell  how,  and  there  was 
nothing  for  his  widow  and  little  ones  but  to  go  into  the  work- 
hoose.     So  much  for  "  a  short  life  and  a  merry  one  !" 

The  sons  who  walked  in  his  funeral  train  as  infants  now  find 
their  occupation  a  very  different  one,  and  not  mwcVv  rcvox^i  ^tl- 
geron*  thsn  many  other  employments.      HappAy  tot  \\i«m. 


tboiieh  not  for  dJI  jiartics  at  tlic  time,  tlierc  was.  in  Lhnr 
youth,  a  disastruoB  strike  in  their  little  towii,  and  tbeir  fullicr'* 
tnule.  The  needle-pointers  were  misted,  and  suflVred  luut^ 
hardship  :  and  wLeu  they  petitioned  for  work  nt  the  old  na^ire, 
the  employers  imposed  a  new  condition  ; — that  they  Bhauld 
honestly  use  the  means  provided  for  the  [troeenation  of  ibtir 
health.  A  fan-wheel  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  gnnding- 
henuhcs,  each  of  which  has  its  wheel  covered  so  artfully  aa  tltil 
the  dust  is  whirled  away  from  the  workman's  face,  convey*  the 
whole  colloctiou  of  stone  and  steel  particles  out  of  the  wnii- 
room,  and  hlows  it  into  Bonie  harmlesH  place  in  the  npeti  air. 
1  have  seen  the  cloud  isaiiiiig  from  an  opening,  and  MtnsIJy 
whitening  a  green  bivnk  for  a  considerable  space.  ThU  wUtO 
stuff  would  have  turned  human  lungs  lilauk  by  the  inflamiM- 
tion  it  would  have  caused  ;  a:id,  but  for  the  apparatos,  utd 
the  will  to  use  it,  the  present  workers  at  the  wheel  woold  kiog 
ago  have  been  in  their  graveo. 

The  same  improvement  has  not  taken  place  wberarer  stad 
is  ground.  We  think  at  once  of  Sheffield,  where  the  Mt- 
grinder  oipects  to  die  at  thirty,  and  the  griuden  nf  nuora  ud 
scissors  a  year  or  two  later ;  and  tlio  tabloknife  gnndsn  at 
fiveaiid-thirly ;  and  the  grinders  of  saws  and  sicklea  «t  aeanr 
forty ;  but  none  bo  late  lu  forty.  The  wretched  men, — who, 
however,  are  proud  of  the  peculiarity  of  their  lot, — aeem  to  I* 
at  about  the  same  point  that  the  needle- pointers  claewhen 
wore  at  in  the  days  of  the  maak  and  thu  canvas  cylinder,  and 
before  the  strike,  to  the  failure  of  which  au  many  litos  are 
owing,  Some  of  the  first  cutlers  in  the  world  havo  npplinl 
themselves  to  obviate  the  mortality  among  their  meu  ;  but 
almost  in  vain.  When  they  set  up  the  fui-whocl,  the  men  vill 
take  every  opportunity  of  stopping  its  working.  The  wor^ 
which  tliey  are  reported  to  have  iiseil  are  these:  "Trade  it 
had  enough  as  it  is.  If  the  men  live  longer,  it  will  bo  w> 
overfull  that  there  will  bo  no  such  thing  a«  getting  a  living," 
They  do,  however,  permit  thu  dry-grinding  to  lie  turned  into 
wet,  as  improved  madiiuery  works  this  otfect.  Knowing  u 
they  do  that  it  is  the  dry-grinders  who  die,  on  an  avmgc. 
Iwfore  thirty,  while  the  wet-grinders  live  from  two  to  ten  jam 
longer,  they  allow  of  such  a  <|uickeiniig  of  their  wheul,  aad 
Bttch  a  flrip  of  water  over  it  as  may  detain  a  portion  of  the 
dtuit  from  cDlcring  tliuir  Ku)^    Ot  \.W4i^-^\iitsti,\wiw«vor, 
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there  are  five  hundred  employed  on  forks  only  in  the  one 
town  of  Sheffield  : — five  hundred  young  men  who  have  doomed 
themselves  deliberately  to  an  early  death ;  and  in  such  a  way 
as  to  excite  only  disgust,  instead  of  the  sympathy  and  admi- 
ration with  which  all  men  are  wont  to  regard  any  loose  hold 
on  life  which  has  any  respectability  about  it  whatever. 

The  position  of  Sheffield  is  singularly  bad  in  the  scale  of 
comparative  sickness  undergone  by  the  working-classes,  as 
ascertained  by  the  managers  of  Friendly  Societies ;  and  yet 
there  is  no  note  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  lives,  out  of  which 
this  sickness  is  computed,  are  little  more  than  half  the  ordinary 
length.  In  comparing  the  sick  weeks  in  the  life  of  a  nu*al 
ld[>ourer  and  a  Sheffield  artisan,  we  ought  to  note,  not  only  that 
the  one  has  52  weeks  of  illness  to  95  of  the  other,  but  that  the 
rural  labourer's  term  may  extend  to  60  years,  while  the  Sheffield 
man's  ends  at  40,  or  even  30. 

Even  without  this,  and  supposing  that  all  have  an  equal 
right  to  talk  of  their  life  "  from  twenty  to  sixty  years  of  age," 
what  a  preponderance  of  sickness  there  is  in  Sheffield  !  In  town 
life  generally  in  England  the  proportion  of  sick  weeks  in  those 
years  is  somewhat  under  55.  In  city  life  it  is  imdcr  66  weeks ; 
whereas  in  Sheffield  it  is  just  upon  95.  No  other  town,  and  no 
city  on  the  list  before  me,  comes  near  it,  even  Leeds  being 
under  63,  and  Rochdale  under  57  ;  (ind  the  ill-favoured  and 
unpopular  Stockport,  the  worst  after  Sheffield,  under  85. 

We  shall  know  more  about  all  these  matters  after  the  ap- 
proaching Census :  but  we  now  perceive  plainly  enough  that 
there  is  an  enormous  sacrifice  of  life  in  the  commonest  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture,  which  a  little  more  knowledge  may 
enable  us  to  obviate  entirely,  and  which  a  better  monUity  would 
at  this  day  materially  check.  It  is  the  terrible  attribute  of  this 
sort  of  mischief,  however,  that  it  is  at  once  cause  and  effect. 
Peril  to  hfe,  of  this  particular  kind,  generates  the  immorality 
which,  in  its  turn,  creates  the  recklessness  which  again  imperils 
life.  The  mere  mention  of  Slieffield  brings  up  the  imjigo  of  such 
recklessness  in  the  minds  of  all  who  hear  tlie  name.  The  low 
regard  for  human  life,  and  the  propensity  to  violence  for  which 
the  working  population  of  Sheffield  are  notorious,  must  have  some 
explanation  :  and  the  explanation  is  easily  found  in  the  exces- 
sive sickness  and  mortality  of  the  place,  through  hard«>K\\>^  ^ot 
which  the  victims  would  murder  any  tyrant  wlio  im^o^^A.  \>aKVXX^ 
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but  which  they  infliot  on  themselves  agninst  all  remon* 
and  preveatiTO  efforta  on  the  part  of  their  emjiluyera. 
impOBaible  to  remain  many  days  in  Sheffield  withont  perceiTii^ 
how  low  and  wild  arc  the  habits  of  a  jKirtlon  of  the  population ; 
and  evciy  newspaper  reader  in  the  kingdom  ia  lamiliar  with 
"  fearful  outrages"  of  which  the  eoene  is  Sheffield,  auil  the  ooca- 
Bion  generally  some  traiies' -union  dispute.  For  the  dee]>or 
cause  we  may  look  to  the  depraved  state  of  bo<hly  health.  Mid 
the  self-imposed  doom  of  death  imder  which  a  certain  proportiou 
of  the  citizens  pnas  what  they  choose  to  call  "  a  short  life  and  i 
meiTy  one." 

Their  ctue  is  not  like  that  of  the  Redditch  Deedle-maken,  u 
improved  and  improving  one.  In  old  times  the  grinden  of 
Sheffield  were  scattered  about  over  the  neighbourhood — amidl 
groups  of  them  lielng  found  beside  any  or  all  of  the  wal«^b 
which  aboimd  in  that  hilly  district  They  were  always  a  rvthar 
wild  and  rough  set  of  people  ;  but  they  liveil  a  frc«  life  of  1«b 
toil  than  at  present:  or  rather,  as  they  now  vary  their  toil  with 
intervals  ft  dissipation,  we  may  say  that  their  tits  and  start*  of 
labour  and  holi<luy  were  more  wholesome  when  they  ilnpciidod 
on  the  flow  of  the  waters  than  now  when  they  are  determmfd 
hy  the  inclination  of  the  workers.  When,  in  former  days,  then 
WOB  not  water  enough  for  the  wheels,  the  grinding  xtiippud 
perforce.  As  the  &ow  might  be^n  again  at  any  momenlf  li 
men  could  not  go  far  from  the  spot :  eo  they  used  to  hIm 
play,  or  drink  and  goaaip  on  a  green  bank,  or  beside  th«  n 
Where  there  waa  a  whole  hamlet  of  fork-grinders,  eight  or  ■ 
men  might  be  ei)lleeted  in  one  room  ;  and  the  dust  6 
wheels  wajt  then  abimdantly  pernicious.  But,  on  the  wh( 
there  seems  to  have  been  more  air,  and  less  of 
fatftlity  abont  the  uccupattun  than  of  late  yeara.  It  is  ti 
and  wise  to  snpersede  water  power  by  stoom,  wherever  it  0 
done,  not  only  for  reasons  of  oommercial  economy,  hut  to  ■ 
health  and  life  and  good  land  by  alxilishing  the  jinu.'tioe  of  d 
on  flowing  streams  ;  but  when  the  Sheffield  grinders  were  a 
lected  from  these  country  spots,  and  aiiBcnibU«l  to  grind  I 
steam-mills,  it  was  (^s«entiul  that  they  tihould  uw  every  pra 
tion  on  behalf  of  their  health.  This  is  exactly  what  they  ■ 
not  do.  They  work  ooo])ed  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  grit  ■ 
steel.  A  few  of  the  more  iutelU^iit  make  mure  or  lem 
some   n/ipnratua  for  wrrjiug  off  VUo  ii.v«V-,  Vro.V  liio  < 
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umber  oppoee  and  resent  all  such  oonoessions  to  reason ;  and 
le  cry  of  all  who  would  help  them  is  now  for  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
lent  to  compel  them  to  save  their  own  liye&  To  protect  the 
omen  and  children  in  factories  we  have  passed  a  law  which 
cold  be  wholly  indefensible,  under  our  constitutional  system, 
1  behalf  of  men :  and  it  would  disgrace  our  countiy  in  the 
fea  of  all  the  world  if  we  were  to  pass  such  a  censure  on  the 
orking  men  of  England  as  to  make  a  law  to  prevent  any  class 
'  them  from  wantonly  throwing  away  their  own  lives,  without 
ij  pretence  of  a  reason,  to  keep  up  a  high  rate  of  wages.  We 
;iist  hope  that  some  better  method  than  an  Act  of  Parliament 
111  in  time  avail  to  stop  this  disgracefol  form  of  suicide.  Mean- 
me,  a  well-known  Sheffield  physician  has  published  the  fact 
lat  whereas,  in  the  kingdom  generally,  the  number  in  a  thou- 
ind  who  die  between  twenty  and  nine-ond-twenty  years  old  is 
SO — among  the  Sheffield  fork-grinders  the  number  is  475  ! 
Many  of  the  people  complain  that  the  fortunes  of  the  town 
•e  sinking ;  and  it  is  only  too  notorious  that  the  character  of 
le  place  has  long  been  declining.  As  to  its  poverty — there  is, 
e  are  told,  a  large  class  always  in  precarious  circumstances — 
le  small  manufacturers  who  have  been  journeymen  or  jobmen, 
id  who  set  up  for  themselves  as  soon  as  they  have  a  little 
loney  in  hand.  With  a  fair  chance  of  an  even  trade  these 
nail  makers  might  do  well,  as  their  brethren  in  Birmingham 
},  on  the  whole  ;  but  the  ravage  of  trades'-union  tyranny  has 
■evented  any  fair  play  to  the  Sheffield  men.  The  largest 
ipitalists  cannot  sustain  the  prosperity  of  the  place  while  the 
bour-market  is  disordered  by  the  interference  of  trades'-union 
ctation :  the  manufacture  leaves  the  place,  and  goes  over  to 
tnerica  and  other  countries,  in  spite  of  the  eminent  natural 
[vantages  of  Sheffield.  As  the  trade  declines  the  men  bring 
ore  and  more  of  their  children  into  it,  and  insist  that  wages 
all  not  be  lowered  They  threaten  the  employers,  and  are 
ilous  of  one  another ;  and  they  insist,  among  other  things,  on 
e  grinders  dying  off  as  fast  as  they  ever  did.  From  time  to 
ne  we  hear  of  some  plot  to  ruin  or  murder  an  employer  ;  and 
ery  year  or  two  there  is  an  explosion  in  some  working-man's 
droom  or  cellar,  from  a  can  of  powder  introduced  by  an 
amy,  in  the  name  of  the  unionists ;  and  thus  Sheffield  has 
quired  its  bad  name  and  its  low  place  in  the  scale  oi  l^w^v&V 
rilisatJoiL    It  would  be  very  interesting  to  ace  tYiat  i^^vi^Ar 
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tioii — naturallv  hardy,  apt,  strenuoiiB,  and  skilful  in  toll — woikl 
its  way  up  into  a  eonditiou  of  health,  comfort,  proaperitj,  md  . 
good  reput«  :  and  we  should  like  to  see  it  IwgtQ  its  raform  vilfc 
that  great  cause  of  disturbanoc — the  grinder's  health. 

If  the  griudcr  could  once  consider  himaelf  a,  man  on  eqtul  | 
terma  with  other  mea,  as  likely  as  they  to  live  tu  thntvaoon  ! 
years  and  teii,  he  would  at  once  be  n  wiser,  a  better,  tuid  ■ 
happier  man.  The  Redditch  needle<]K>inters  have  oomc  maoi 
to  show  a  8011  of  complacency  in  the  clever  contrivaucea  for  titt 
preservation  of  their  health,  and  a  contcmptiioiiB  pity  for  » 
man  who  can  take  no  satisfaction  in  them.  If  the  foHc-grinden 
could  attain  thtu  much  wisdom,  any  tnan  of  their  clua  naM 
soon  bo  ashamed,  instead  of  proud,  of  being  |>oiutcd  out 
old  man  at  five-and-thirty.  Their  Imbitn  would  be  ihoie  i 
health,  in»tteud  of  reckless  disaaso.  Their  skins  would  be  cImm 
if  their  lungs  were  not  so  foul.  They  would  cat  plain  wluJt- 
some  meals,  instead  of  pampering  thomseWes  with  costly  dirt— 
"  feeding  high  to  keep  thenHselres  up,"  when  every  hour's  wiA 
is  pulling  them  down.  They  would  work  and  piny  laore  ie» 
[Mrately  and  regularly  when  ihe  ordinary  prosjjeut  of  bringOf 
up  and  establishing  a  family  of  children  was  before  tbo^ 
instead  of  tiie  excuse  of  custom  for  spending  their  great 
in  debanchc-ry  for  a  few  years,  and  leaving  tlieir  widowi 
orphans  to  the  charity  of  the  world. 

This  class  tliiis  raised,  the  moral  atmosphere  would  be 
fied  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  aelfishnesB  and  violence  i 
now  render  all  law  and  order  precarious  would  iiii>denii<  W 
degrees,  till  the  pecidiar  facilities  at  present  alfonhsl  <  ' '  -  - 
over   the  working   man  would   diaap|)ear.     The    in  I 

strikes  have  more  scope  for  their  oniel  tyranny  n-<\\  •<>  ■•  '  I 
tlian  in  more  enlightened  and  orderly  placw  ;  and  grnii  a—  "'* 
sufferings  of  omploycrs  and  employed,  whether  they  ni 
submit  to  slavery  or  resist  it  If  the  matter  is  not  i 
iiocmiir  by  the  good  sonite  and  projier  spirit  of  the  oitiioDs  of  J 
olaases,  it  will  by  the  toss  of  the  trade  of  the  town  and  disttid 
— ahtiady  grievously  reduced  [  but  it  is  fair  to  hope  tbalatM^ 
of  workmen,  renewo<l  in  health  and  heart  and  bojie,  by  cwtii 
off  a  dreary  doom,  might  reinstate  the  lalxiur  market  and  il 
liberties,  and  retricvo  the  fortunes  of  the  place.  If  the  thing 
«rer  to  ho  done,  could  it  Wj^in  nV  %  better  puiul  1 
Jf  tlio  mou  HOW  at  llio  w\icu\  we  Vvjq  \m  ^tot,ti,Y"w^»i.«oJly  n 
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morally,  there  are  the  children.  If  they  can  be  brought  up  to 
understand  the  nature  and  value  of  health,  and  the  sin  and 
disgrace  of  throwing  it  away,  the  supply  of  working-class 
suicides  may  be  cut  off,  as  that  of  juvenile  thieves  is  by  refor- 
matory schools.  One  point  which  should  be  looked  to  is  their 
notion  of  honour  or  spirit.  From  their  fathers  they  are  apt  to 
pick  up  a  notion  that  there  is  something  fine  in  recklessness  of 
life,  and  contempt  of  early  death.  It  is  not  difficult  to  make  it 
clear  to  anybody  who  will  listen,  that  it  makes  the  entire 
difference  whether  life  is  held  lightly  for  one  reason  or  for 
another.  If  it  is  in  devotedness  for  Man — for  one  man  or 
many — it  m  a  fine  act  to  risk  life ;  and  we  honoiu*  accordingly 
the  Deliverer,  like  Garibaldi — and  the  Doctor  and  Nurse  in  a 
plague-stricken  city — and  the  Martyr  at  the  stake,  who  dies  for 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth,  be  its  form  of  profession  what 
it  may,  and  the  Explorers  of  the  globe,  who  brave  the  terrors 
of  the  pole  and  the  equator  to  enlarge  our  science,  and  thereby 
enrich  our  human  life.  But  the  recklessness  of  life  which 
proceeds  from  self-indulgence  and  ignorant  obstinacy  has 
nothing  fine  alx)ut  it,  and  is  often  foimd  to  cover  a  tendency  to 
cowardice.  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  enlist  the  sympathies 
of  any  Briton,  in  early  life,  on  behalf  of  the  true  coiu'age  which 
faces  the  duty  of  life,  and  prepares  for  it  by  building  up  a  sound 
body,  as  the  power  and  agency  of  a  brave  mind.  There  is  no 
fear  for  the  arts  of  life.  Steel  will  be  ground,  whether  men 
thrive  or  die  over  the  work.  They  need  not  die  ;  and  it  rests 
with  the  educators  of  society  to  decree  that  the  present  genera- 
tion shall  be  the  last  of  such  ignoble  mart^TS. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

THB  GOVBESKSi. 


"The  GovemeBsl  What  sort  of  goTemeaal"  my  readn* 
may  vsk,  in  the  first  plac«. 

Of  four  ctAan  of  female  teachers,  I  do  not  propose  to  ono- 
Bider  the  cose  of  those  who  hiive  a  home.  Women  wb»  hare  * 
liome  usually  have  their  health  in  their  own  hands ;  and  mII 
that  I  can  nay  to  such  has  been  said  already. 

It  may  be  considered  that  there  are  four  orders  of  female 
teaahera :  achool mistresses,  private  governesses,  dajly-govemessee, 
and  teachers  of  music,  drawing,  dancing,  und  other  tirtK. 

There  is  no  apparent  peculiarity  in  the  condition  of  tits 
Hchoolmistress  which  can  have  much  bearing  on  her  tiealUi. 
She  has  few  or  no  special  liabilities  to  ill-benlth  ;  nnd,  if  abe  « 
properly  qualified,  she  has  the  essential  advAntngo  of  exempttan 
from  that  dixmol  class  of  ulmenta,  the  tiftladifi  ifruji'ii.  She 
has  her  trials,  like  everybody  else.  There  is  a  suburb  nf 
liondon  where  the  rules  of  the  book-club  contiun,  or  did  recently 
contain,  a  provision  that  no  person  engaged  in  educatioa  aluUl 
be  admitted  as  a  subscrlhcr.  There  are  still  wives  of  mercbsoti 
and  manufacturers  who,  pondering  the  proajwcta  of  their 
daughters,  say,  "The  truth  ia,  no  womnn  who  has  bccu  engaged 
in  education  ever  can  obtain  the  position  of  one  who*  has  nnt." 
There  is  still  a  reluctance  in  men  to  refer  to  the  fact  Uiat  their 
mothers  or  sisters  have  kept  u  school.  Iktwecn  this  mode  of 
feeling  among  grown  people,  and  the  awe  and  dreud  with  which 
young  people  regard  all  odiicntors,  the  sohoolmistrcs*  may 
encounter  some  little  difficulty  in  society,  till  she  has  won  hv 
own  way,  and  made  her  owo  friends ;  but  this  is  uo  hardship 
wurtli  montiutiing  in  connection  with  health.  A  wuuiati  wbme 
nvrres  rAnnot  stand  the  prejudiooB  of  the  ignorant  and  vuljnr 
in  lutUt  to  be  a  ecUuulniiiimaa,  lutd  is  not  worth  our  considon- 
tioa  hero. 
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The  schoolmistress  has  the  grand  advantage  of  a  Ime  of  duty 
acoordant  with  her  faculties.  Women  are  made  for  domestic 
administration  ;  and  the  little  realm  of  a  school  is  precisely  the 
proper  kingdom  for  an  able  woman  who  enjoys  the  exercise  of 
her  facxdties.  She  may  be  an  egotist,  as  anybody  may ;  but 
her  occupation  affords  no  encouragement  to  that  source  of 
disease  and  misery.  Naturally,  tAie  should  be  incessantly  occu- 
pied, exercised,  interested ;  so  as  to  have  her  nerves  in  a  good 
state.  There  are  anxieties  belonging  to  the  function.  The 
children  are  faulty,  of  course,  more  or  less ;  and  occasionaUy 
one  is  corrupt — a  heavy  anxiety,  and  grave  embarrassment  and 
grief.  Parents  are  often  unreasonable,  ungrateful,  or  ill-man- 
nered ;  but  they  can  impose  only  occasional  annoyance.  In  a 
general  way  the  schoolmistress  reigns  supreme  in  her  proper 
domain,  seeing,  on  the  whole,  a  happy  progress  made  by  her 
pupils  in  growth  and  countenance,  and  in  moral  intelligence  ; 
and  finding  at  last  that  she  has  been  providing  for  her  latter 
years  a  rich  store  of  friends,  and  the  means  of  independence 
when  her  working  days  ought  to  cease.  It  is  true^  we  see 
women  mismanage  their  health  in  that  as  in  other  positions. 
I  have  known  a  pair  of  them  who  set  up  a  pony  carriage,  and 
spent  the  afternoons  in  country  drives,  who  declared  that  they 
^  had  not  time"  to  wash  below  their  shoulders.  They  had  poor 
health ;  and  this  was  the  excuse  for  the  afternoon  absence ;  but 
they  could  not  be  induced  to  rise  one  quarter  of  an  hour  earlier, 
to  relieve  themselves  of  the  obvious  cause  of  their  ailments. 
Under  no  circumstances  would  they  have  ''had  time'*  to  do 
what  they  did  not  like.  The  same  may  be  said  of  habits  of 
late  sitting-up,  insufficient  exercise,  an  unfavourable  mode  of 
drees,  and  other  follies  of  the  kind ;  but  the  vocation  itself 
seems,  by  the  number  of  aged  schoolmistresses,  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  favourable  to  longevity.  Many  of  us  may  recall  some 
cheerful  specimen  of  the  order ;  some  gay  old  lady,  always 
sought  and  courted  by  old  pupils  or  their  children,  free  from 
personal  cares,  and  full  of  scholarly  interests,  as  well  as  instruc- 
tive experiences.  Not  long  ago,  one  was  seen  closing  a  very 
long  life,  in  the  course  of  which  the  and  her  younger  sisters 
iiad  educated  many  hundreds  of  girls  in  a  way  which  was  then 
Miperior  to  anything  commonly  seen,  though  it  would  hardly 
do  now  :  but  it  was  so  congenial  a  mode  of  life  to  the  vetiet«]b\A 
head  of  the  household  that,  during  a  long  dedme,  ^aA  \a  >2ga 
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very  Inst,  her  never-failing  delight  was  in  the  Odea  of  Hora 
Oharmiuj;  old  pediigi^;ue  that  she  was  I    nobody  would  hare" 
inaultod  her  by  pity  for  her  mode  of  life. 

The  daily-govemesa  alao  has  that  great  security  for  health — 
a  home.  That  is.  La  the  provinces,  and  for  the  moat  port  b 
Loadoii,  the  daily-govemeaa  lives  with  parentn,  brother  er 
sister ;  and  if  alone  in  a  lodghig,  that  retreat  has  the  comfort 
of  independence  and  qiiietnesa,  at  all  events.  To  a  woman  who 
hfts  seen  many  faces  tn  the  coiirae  of  the  day,  heard  many 
lessons,  and  walked  eeveml  miles,  there  is  great  comfort  in  tho 
solitary  room  in  the  evening,  whore  ehe  can  study,  or  thiolE, 
over  her  sewing,  or  write  letters,  or  otherwise  institute  some 
contrast  with  the  bustle  of  the  day.  "  Let  me  only  have  some 
room  where  I  can  throw  myself  down  on  tho  rug  in  the  evening 
and  have  myself  t«  myself,"  was  once  the  aspiration  of  a  diligent 
worker;  and  the  same  thing  is  in  the  minds  of  hundreds  of 
women  always.  In  [>ussessing  this  partial  liberty  and  r«poM^ 
doily  governesses  have  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  actu 
mistress.  But  much  of  tho  benefit  is  lost  from  the  abaenctf 
another. 

When"  physicians  tell  ua  that  by  far  tho  Inrgcat  c 
insane  women  in  asylums  are  the  maids-of-ftU-work 
governesses,  we  see  at  once  that  the  two  clauses  may  have  fa 
affected  by  the  same  evil  influences, — overwork  and  undc 
The  daily-governess    is   not   usually  so  overworked    : 
deprived  of  a  due  supply  of  sleep,  as  the  maid-of-all-wot^  | 
but,  if  successful,  her  vocation  is  one  of  great  fatigue  ;  audi 
not  partionlorly  luccesHful,  she  is  sadly  poor.     At  ixmt,  it  ti 
employed  tn  two  or  three  families  for  six  days  in  the  we> 
about  her  work  fi^m  seven  or  eight  iu  the  morning  till  a 
eight  in  tho  evening,  she  cannot  posaihly  suvo  money  to  ft 
anything  like  an  indejiendence  fur  her  latter  days, 
few  women  so  employed  are  at  liberty  to  appropriate  the  whi 
of  their  own  earnings.     They  are  seldom  alone  in  the  « 
and  some  brukendowii  purout,  some  young  brothers  nee 
education,  or  means  to  start  in  life  ;  some  sick  sister,  or  • 
graceless  member  of  the  family,  may  carry  off  every  ahiDI 
tiittt  is  loft,  after  tho  Irnroat  food  and  clothing  are  paid  for. 
is  jirobable  that  very  few  of  tho  sixty  thousand  female  t 
ia  Eaglaad  work  for  tliemselvua  alone :  rwd  it  is  oortain  tl 
aa  exoiKdingly  Email  proiKiTtVon  uf  lUcut  Wnc  ui.'j  i;'S«ft.'<ul  q 
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Bion  wliatever  laid  by  for  the  years  vihen  they  can  no  longer 
im.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  gloom  and  the  risks  of  such  a 
-ospect  weigh  upon  the  spirits,  and  fret  the  nerves.  It  is 
ither  anxious  work,  counting  the  weeks  till  the  pay-day  comes 
rnnd ;  wondering  whether  the  employer  will  remember  to  be 
iinctual,  when  the  landlord  is  sure  to  be  so ;  and  when  a  new 
ress  is  absolutely  wanted,  and  perhaps  school-bouks  and  sta- 
onery  have  to  be  paid  for ;  or  family  calls  are  pressing.  It  is 
reary  work  emptying  the  purse  when  all  is  received  that  can 
>me  in  for  weeks  or  months,  and  there  is  no  way  of  planning 
hich  will  make  the  siun  suffice.  If  any  is  laid  by,  it  is  such  a 
rifle  that  each  act  of  deposit  is  a  reminder  of  the  long  series  of 
ears  during  which  the  same  pinching  must  go  on,  without  any 
biance  of  a  sufficiency  at  last  This  sort  of  anxiety,  acting  upon 
frame  already  worn  with  fatigue,  may  account  for  the  over- 
lirow  of  many  minds,  and  the  shortening  of  many  lives. 

The  daily-governess  is  subject  to  the  evils  of  our  climate, 
ke  any  out-door  worker,  and  with  less  choice  than  most  as  to 
orking  or  staying  at  home.  Weary  or  rested,  with  or  without 
headache  or  a  cold,  the  giver  of  daily  lessons  must  fulfil  her 
Dgagemente,  in  all  weathers,  and  with  perfect  puncttfality. 
he  cannot  rest  in  bed  an  hour  longer.  She  cannot  wait 
II  a  shower  is  over  :  at  each  house  she  must  appear  as 
ie  clock  strikes,  through  all  difficulties.  The  omnibus  is 
1  admirable  invention  for  the  class  —  cabs  being  entirely 
at  of  the  question,  except  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  means  of 
ving ;  but  the  omnibus  is  no  longer  to  be  depended  upon  for 
)eed  or  regularity :  and  a  mere  sixpence  a  day — two  threepenny 
des — amount  to  nearly  81.  in  a  year  of  working  days.  A  stout 
eart  and  generous  spirit  will  reduce  these  evils  to  something 
jry  endurable.  The  necessity  of  disregarding  variations  of 
ealth  is  an  evil,  certainly ;  but  it  presses  upon  many  of  the 
lost  prosperous  people  in  society,  from  cabinet  ministers  and 
le  Speaker  of  the  Commons  down  to  the  popular  preacher  and 
16  commercial  traveller.  The  weather  is  really  a  matter  of 
nail  consequence  to  a  healthy,  active  woman,  prudently 
ressed,  and  sensible  in  self-management.  Rain-proof  coverings 
nd  stout  shoes,  put  off  on  entering  the  house ;  a  bonnet  that 
)vers  the  head;  and  under-garments  that  may  defy  keen 
inds,  may  make  the  worst  weather  as  safe  as  the  best.  TUq 
igular  exercise  bs  anything  hut  a  hardship,  if  it  \&  uol  \mxsi^ 
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derate  in  amoniit ;  and  it  need  not  often  be  that  Perhaps  tlw 
greatest  teint)tation  to  a,  twlitaty,  hard- working  woman  is  to  Im 
too  low.  ir  ttio  physicians  ore  right  in  saying  tbat  (<!W  Kngliah- 
wotnon  take  onoiigli  of  nourisliing  food  (tUougli  enough  in  bulk 
of  fooil  thiit  ie  not  Bervioealilo),  the  solitary  diner  ia  too  likdy 
to  take  up  with  whut  is  cheapest  and  gives  least  troubli, 
inBtend  of  regarding  it  as  a  duty  to  got  good  meiUs  of  the  bast 
artiolcH  of  diet. 

A  great  lili'ssing  to  this  oloas  has  l&tcly  risen  up  in  tin 
Ladies'  Roadii^-room,  at  19,  Langham  Place.  This  institutMii, 
which  has  grown  up  out  of  Tarious  needs,  answers  wjou 
exoellent  purposes ;  and  atnong  these  there  ia  noaa  nun 
pleasant  to  think  of  than  the  comfort  and  privUege  it  yiMa  U 
working-ladies.  Till  now  there  has  been  no  eatabliahmwt 
where  a  lady  could  go  alone  for  a  luncheon,  or  half  »a  kont'i 
rest,  such  as  diuly-goyemessea  need  in  the  iuterrals  of  tUt 
engagements.  Now,  by  an  easy  subscription,  and  eatJafaetMj 
references,  the  daily  teacher  obtains  a  comfortnblo  placv  to  p 
to  in  an  odd  half  hour ;  a  place  whero  there  is  a  good  An,  aoap 
and  water,  the  newspa[>eri  of  the  day,  and  the  best  periodiedi, 
and  a  Comfortable  luncheon  to  be  bad  cheap.  Thora  mn  lew 
ohanoea  for  dady-governeaseu  seeing  new3[>aperB  and  reriews: 
and  hitherto  it  Ims  been  much  too  ooiumon  to  go  buugnr  fiff 
many  hours  of  the  day,  or  to  snatch  food  in  a  shop,  at  a  dear 
rate,  and  in  awkward  circumataaces.  Now  that  iinproruinent 
has  heguii,  we  nuiy  hope  it  will  go  on.  The  new  refrashiaent 
houses  may  prove  a  valuable  resource  to  ladies  employed  withia 
distances  which  wiU  enable  them  to  meet  for  dinner,  at  a 
moderate  contmut  price,  or  who  may  keep  one  another  iu  ocnai- 
tenanee  at  snch  tiiilr*  d}i6tt  sa  will  probably  be  instituted  at 
the  uew  establish  rnunta 

When  the  ill-Uoalth  of  govern  eases  is  B^>okcii  of,  however,  lJ« 
allusion  is  to  the  family-goTomcss  class,  which  undergoes  all  tlw 
evils  of  the  other  varieties,  with  grave  and  peculiar  sulferingi  of 
1  am  not  disposed  to  repeat  hure  the  well-kuown 
doscri]ition3  and  appeals,  of  which  the  vrorld's  heart  is  vcur, 
ired  from  the  life  and  lot  of  the  gi>verucss,  and  used  n 
material  for  fiction,  or  opportunity  for  declamatka 
society.  I  liave  too  much  sympathy  with  the  efa* 
suffer  keenly  and  indignantly  under  such  jnetniv-dnwiag 
MM  the  firontcfl,  oud  mAuy  other  uu\e\k&\ft,W>(Q \^>u!;  into  evefj 
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house.  Keenly  indignant  women  may  reasonably  be,  who  know 
that  the  Brontes'  prodigious  portraits  and  analyses  of  love-lorn 
governesses  have  been  read  by  their  employers,  and  their  pupils, 
and  every  visitor  who  comes  to  the  house.  They  feel  that  they 
have  their  troubles  in  life,  like  everybody  else ;  and  that  they 
ought,  like  other  people,  to  have  the  privilege  of  privacy,  and  of 
getting  over  their  griefs  as  they  may.  They  have  no  gratitude 
for  the  Brontes;  and  will  have  none  for  any  self-constituted 
artist,  or  any  champion,  who  raises  a  sensation  at  their  expense, 
or  a  clamour  on  their  behalf.  Moreover,  there  is  too  much  to 
be  said  on  the  part  of  the  employers  to  render  it  at  all  fair  to 
carry  on  the  advocacy  which  has  thus  far  been  entirely  one- 
sided. The  worthiest  of  the  governess  order  are  among  the 
readiest  people  in  society  to  discern  and  admit  the  hardships  of 
the  employing  class,  who  are  at  present  very  unpopular.  They 
see  and  feel  what  the  sacrifice  is  when  parents  receive  into  their 
home  a  stranger  who  must  either  be  discontented  from  neglect, 
or  an  intruder  upon  their  domestic  i)arty,  who  is  scarcely  likely 
to  be  happy  herself,  or  acceptable  to  them  ;  and  who  is,  at  best, 
a  constant  care  upon  their  minds,  and  a  peq)etual  restmint  in 
their  home.  If  it  is  so  at  the  best,  what  description  could 
exaggerate  the  misery  of  the  household  in  whicli  there  is  a 
series  of  bad  governesses  1  From  the  overcrowding  of  the  voc»»- 
tion,  bad  governesses  are  very  numerous ; — adventuresses  who 
hope  to  catch  a  husband  and  an  establishment  of  one  or 
another  degree  of  value ;  fawning  liars,  who  try  to  obtain  a 
maintenance  and  more  or  less  luxury  by  flattery  and  subservi- 
ence ;  ignorant  pretenders,  who,  wanting  bread,  ])romise  things 
which  they  cannot  do  :— these,  and  tlio  merely  infinn  in  health 
or  temi)cr,  might  furnish  as  much  true  material  for  domestic 
tragedy  as  any  number  of  oppressed  governesses.  While  the 
fact  is  so,  it  must  be  wrong  to  make  a  party  in  favour  of  an 
employed  class  at  the  expense  of  an  employing  one  which  might 
make  a  strong  impression  in  its  own  favour  by  condescending  to 
an  appeal  to  the  imagination  and  passions  of  society.  Some  of 
the  best  members  of  both  classes  tell  us  that  the  relation  of 
jiareuts  and  domestic  governess  is  an  essentially  false  one  ;  and 
that  all  declamation  and  all  reproach  is  consequently  thrown 
away  upon  it  This  is  a  view  of  extreme  importance,  whicli 
demands  grave  consideration.  Meantime,  as  there  arc  vuilv^XV^ 
fu  more  govcmesses  than  are  qualified  for  the  nvotW  to  \>^  ^oxlq^ 
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Aud  Fta  ths  oi'der  will  certAinly  continue  to  (^liat  for  some  tjme 
to  come,  we  ought  to  cuiiaider  what  to  doaire,  »uil  wbut  tu  siu 
at,  in  the  cuae  of  the  very  suffering  class  of  goveraeasoa. 

The  phyaioiana  have  something  eke  to  t«ll  ua,  boaidcs  tlx 
diaproportion  of  insanltj  in  that  clans.  The  propensity  to  dnnli 
ia  oocaHionolly  seen  among  them  ;  and  heuce,  no  doubt,  lundi  uf 
the  insanity.  What  is  it  that  incites  to  drink  t — wretcbednefc 
What  ia  the  cause  of  tliat  wretchedness! — There  are  eevoral 
causes.  These  must  be  understood  before  the  boalth  abd 
morals  of  the  t^hiBs  mix  be  reutiKed. 

Among  the  commonest  items  of  popular  ignonwoo,  an  lb* 
two  ideas  that  to  know  a  tiling  is  to  be  able  to  lenuh  it ;  and 
that  iutOTOoursc  with  children  ia  a  thing  whicli  nvetyhodj  k 
capable  of.  Hoiioe  arises  much  of  the  tufforiug  and  dastruMiM 
of  gctvernesses. 

As  to  iiit«rcoiiree  with  children's  ininda, — there  ftre  tavili- 
tildes  of  parents  who  are  incapable  of  it  It  is  eren  a  m* 
spectacle  when  the  mother  who  has  been  the  !>««  ponibb 
guardian  and  playmate  of  her  infatils  is  an  etiiiallr  good  friend 
in  their  childhood  and  youth.  If  it  is  so  with  parent*  wko  ba«< 
the  dirine  aid  of  maternal  inatiuut  aud  paasioii,  how  can  it  br 
with  the  host  of  strangera  who  ent«r  into  relatimis  with  thf 
children  for  the  sake  of  lireod  ?  What  are  the  chiu)M«  that,  ts 
that  multitude,  any  conaiHvrable  number  can  be  found  who  caa 
ftaaa  easily  Into  a  child's  heart  and  mind,  and  he  happy  than) 
Agun,  if  we  SCO  in  actual  life  that  the  faoultr  of  devuluping  aad 
inatructing  inferior  minds  ia  wholly  separate  fVom  that  cf 
aoqniring,  holding,  and  using  knowleilgc, — the  funan*  baiof 
also  more  rare  than  the  latter, — what  are  the  rhaucea  in  famiir 
of  children  lieiug  well  taught  and  made  intolligont  Ity  any  out 
of  a  host  of  candidates  whn  are  ciamined  in  rc^nl  tn  tiieir 
aoqtiirement^,  but  not  about  thoir  faculty  aoil  art  uf  uiiabliiy 
others  tn  leant  1  Our  busineiw  now  is  only  with  tlio  effect  </ 
these  miGtnkos  on  the  health  of  govameMea, 

lu  their  class,  as  in  society  generally,  there  are  rerv  fow  wbn 
hare  such  sympathy  with  children  at  is  necessary  for  ]mbuiii 
life  with  them.  Those  who  have  that  sympathy  giiionUly  fanl 
a  natural  oxercise  for  it,  mid  are  not  likely  to  lake  up  tbrt 
objeeta  of  affection  at  random.  To  all  others,  a  Ikfo  spent  wilb 
obildrea  only  ia  a  terrible  penalty.  The  peculiar 
or^atiiantion  being  atisout,  uot  eveu  vnoVibcn  qui  Qet 
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irkBomeness.  We  see  it  by  the  number  of  mothers  who  are 
strict  and  hard  with  their  children;  who  are  making  their 
children  feel  de  trop  in  their  presence  and  in  the  house  ;  who 
first  consign  their  little  ones  to  nursemaids  and  then  to 
governesses,  without  a  sense  of  sacrifice  on  their  own  part,  till 
jealousy  awakes,  when  nurse  or  governess  has  won  the  little 
hearts. 

The  same  temperament  in  a  governess  makes  her  life  almost 
unbearable.  So  does  a  love  of  study,  whether  in  the  way  of 
books  or  art  So  do  a  dozen  other  characters  of  mind  which  are 
aggrieved  by  the  perpetual  restlessness  of  children, — ^by  the 
incessant  interruption  they  cause, — by  their  importimity,  their 
irritability,  and  the  pettiness  of  their  minds  and  interests. 
Living  all  day  and  every  day  with  these  little  companions,  with 
a  consciousness  of  not  getting  on  well  with  them,  or  doing  well 
by  them,  is  cause  enough  for  a  perpetual  fever  of  mind  and 
wear  of  nerves,  leading  to  illness,  to  failure  of  temper,  to  a  resort 
to  stimulants  by  slow  degrees.  A  lower  order  of  governess  will, 
in  the  same  circiunstances,  grow  de8i)otic  and  savage, — the 
demons  of  the  school-room  who  have  destroyed  so  much  young 
promise,  and  shed  a  blight  over  the  whole  life  of  early  victims. 

The  mere  absence  of  the  special  power  of  teaching  is  nearly 
as  bad.  The  children  seem  stupid  :  lessons  become  to  them  a 
mere  infliction,  and  the  notion  of  knowledge  a  terror.  A  child 
who  cries  every  day  from  the  same  distress  is  doomed  to  ill- 
health  ;  and  so  is  the  teacher  who  sees  no  result  from  her  toil 
but  growing  stupidity  on  the  part  of  her  pupils.  These  are  the 
governesses  who  are  to  go  to  Bedlam  by-and-by. 

A  wise  and  experienced  clergyman  once  said  the  very  kindest 
thing,  and  the  richest  in  meaning,  whicli  could  be  said  to  a 
young  governess  about  to  leave  home  for  the  first  time  :  "  Don't 
be  too  anxious  to  give  satisfaction.'*  There  is  no  need  to  en- 
largo  on  the  significance  of  this  advice.  It  is  in  itself  guidance 
to  power,  health,  comfort  and  cheerfulness  :  but  it  is  for  the  few 
only  who  have  the  natural  gifts  requisite  for  their  work.  Those 
who  are  not  in  instinctive  alliance  with  the  children  must  be 
anxious  about  giving  satisfaction  to  the  parents. 

These  are  the  wearing  cares  under  which  health  decays.  Then 
there  are  the  privations.  No  mother,  brother,  sister,  or  friend 
to  speak  to  every  day — or  any  day ;  no  domestic  freedom  under 
which  life  flows  on  in  a  full  and  easy  stream  ',  none  oi  1\\^  ^ocasX 

0^ 
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iwnaidc-mtion  which  persons  of  all  mitkH  enjiiy  in  their  ikh 
botnea ;  uo  choice  of  frlcuda  and  uonipauiuiiu  with  wLmu  W 
travel  with  relish  tho  dail;  stage  of  life  ;  qodq  of  the  8U)ipnrt 
which  fiLTuily  love  aud  pride  afford  to  self-respect!  ThcEv  uml 
nuaty  more  ara  the  privatious  eudureil  b;  tliu  uliea  of  line 
houiteliold. 

Uf  the  mortificatioiiB  I  will  not  speak,  hecauae  I  oould  not  ilu 
it  without  having  to  expliun  why  I  conuder  that  the  wenkat 
point  of  the  govemeee's  case.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  tlic 
gOTeroees  who  thinks  so  much  moi-e  of  herself  than  the  childrm 
as  to  stipulate  for  a  place  at  the  tahlc  when  there  arc  dimwi' 
parties,  and  for  a  iiermaneut  invitation  to  tlie  drawing- rooai  b 
the  evening.  Her  pupiU  want  her  most  when  everybody  el»c  w 
engaged  in  hospitality  j  and  alie  certainly  uannut  keep  up  ha 
qualifications,  or  iBureane  her  knowledge,  if  she  epeuds  all  ita 
uveniuga  iu  society  instead  of  study. 

One  of  tho  embarmssmente  of  the  conscientious  guvrmcs  U 
to  decide  between  gaining  knowledge  and  losmg  ease  and  guud 
manners  fay  solit&ry  study  in  leisure  houre ;  and  keeping  bar 
sooial  ease  and  losing  knowledge  and  power  by  going  front  At 
school-room  to  the  drawing-room.  Each  must  decide  for  hemii 
iu  her  own  case  ;  but  there  eeems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  cue 
uf  mind  which  arises  from  a  cultivated  intelligence  is  best  pro- 
moted by  a  general  habit  of  intellectual  piuvult,  sufficieulty 
varied  by  social  inlercum^e.  A  close  and  cipiol  friDDdBii^>  In 
the  house  or  neighbourhood  is  an  im[>u8siblo  blewii^  to  »  ni^ 
dent  governess,  Witli  tlie  mother  it  is  out  of  the  qtMatioU, 
from  their  iri'econcilcahle  positions  in  regard  to  the  cluldnm ; 
and  with  any  one  else  it  is  practically  (and  natumlly)  never 
tolerated. 

Tlien  come  the  personal  anxieties, — iniscpumljle  tmm  tie 
position.  Every  governess  must  waut  to  earn  money,  or  »fce 
would  not  bo  where  she  is ;  and  she  has  no  moans  oC  «anuiiii 
enough  for  her  ponce  of  mind.  The  ludury  does  not  afloni  any 
proti|iect  uf  a  sufficient  provision  when  Itealtlt  and  eua^  arc 
woni  out. 

Sir  (<eorge  Stephen,  who,  as  the  legal  uluimpion  of  a  biatf  U 

governesses,  knew  more  of  their  circumstances  than  petkap* 

any  other   man   of  bis  time,  declared*  that  he  knaw  of  MM 

govcmcsa  being  paid  400^  a-year  ;  of  three  receiving  300/.,  Hd  ' 

•   "Gi:!!.!  loSLRVitt"    Till  ao>a»w.    UU. 
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a  few  more  200/. ;  but  that  120Z.  was  the  receiyed  limit  of 
salary  for  the  most  accomplished  ladies.  Not  many  get  more 
than  SOL  There  is  no  occasion  to  set  about  proving  that  a 
woman  can  lay  by  very  little  out  of  80/.  or  100/.  a-year,  after 
paying  for  her  clothes  and  washing  ;  her  annual  jouraey  home 
or  elsewhere ;  medical  advice,  and  the  means  of  pursuing  her 
arts  and  studies.  The  accumulation  must  be  so  small  at  best, 
that  the  encouragement  to  save  is  very  weak.  It  rarely  happens, 
too,  that  the  governess  has  only  herself  to  maintain.  In  most 
instances,  every  shilling  is  wanted  as  it  comes  in.  And  then, 
how  vast  is  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  there  cannot  possibly 
be  any  surplus  at  all  1  Every  few  months  some  sort  of  protest 
is  publicly  made  against  parents  who  advertise  for  a  governess 
who  is  to  do  the  work  of  three  persons  for  ten  or  fifteen  guineas 
a-year  ;  but  the  evil  of  insufficient  pay  goes  on.  It  must  go  on 
till  governesses  are  a  less  numerous  and  better  qualified  body 
than  they  have  ever  been  yet.  I  have  seen  Quakers  surprised 
at  my  exclamations  on  hearing  that  in  wealthy  families  in  their 
body  fifteen  pounds  was  considered  a  sufficient  salary  for  the 
family  governess.  It  is  true,  the  Quakers  permit  no  pauperism 
and  no  actual  want  in  their  sect ;  so  that  worn-out  servants, 
li^entle  or  simple,  are  secure  from  the  workhouse ;  but  it  is  a 
fearful  thing  to  give,  and  yet  more  to  receive,  such  a  pittance 
as  can  barely  provide  clothing  in  acknowledgment  of  the  entire 
devotion  of  the  life,  of  all  the  time  and  all  the  poweiu  Persons 
who  are  not  Quakers,  however,  nor  boimd  by  the  Quaker  rule  of 
maintaining  the  helpless  of  their  own  sect,  pay  less  than  that 
pitiful  salary  ;  twelve  pounds,  ten,  and  even  eight.  The  com- 
[larison  of  such  salaries  with  the  wages  of  servants  htis  become 
a  common  theme.  My  business  with  the  subject  now  is  in  view 
of  its  eflfect  upon  the  health  of  this  class  of  hard  workers.  What 
can  be  the  state  of  nerves  of  a  woman  who,  by  laborious  and  pre- 
carious means,  is  earning  a  present  subsistence,  with  no  prospect 
whatever  before  her  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  and  no  j)articular 
relish  for  the  time  which  lies  between  1  She  cannot  avoid  hear- 
ing the  dreadful  stories  that  we  all  hear,  every  year  of  our  lives, 
of  old  governesses,  starved,  worn  out,  blind,  paralytic,  insane, 
after  having  maintained  relatives,  educated  ncjihews  and  nieces, 
put  themselves  out  of  the  way  of  maiTiago,  resisted  temptations 
of  which  no  one  but  the  desolate  can  comprelicnd  iW  ^v^tec,  «ccv^ 
fought  a  noble  Bght,  without  receiving  crown  or  tnbulc.   \l  NXv^ 
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testimony  of  physicians  is  tnie  as  to  the  eiistenoe  of  intfmpo- 
ranoe  amoug  Ibis  class  of  working  nuua,  how  cau  wo  wouder,  any 
more  than  we  should  at  the  same  weakness,  if  it  wera  practi- 
oabte,  within  the  walla  of  a  convent  1 

Sir  George  Ste[)heD  pointed  out,  siitcen  years  ago,  that  one 
of  the  BingiUar  evils  of  the  lot  of  gOTenicsses  who  tlio  abeonce  of 
oombinatioQ,  aud  even  of  etprit  de  atrpt.  IServanta  stand  by 
each  other,  almost  as  artisans  and  opomtives  do ;  but  tbfl 
governess  is,  or  was  then,  all  alone  and  desolnto.  The  anMdotoi 
given  by  him  of  the  helpless  misery  of  )^rls  wnrth  t«n  titnn 
more  than  their  oppreaaore  in  all  but  wealth,  would  l>e  scaroely 
credible,  if  they  were  not  serioiigly  disttosed  as  eridenco  oq 
which  legal  proceedings  had  been  groundwL  Matters  hxn 
mended  since  then.  UovcmeaBes  are  protectt'd,  penaioMd, 
counselled,  and  aided  ;  and  they  can  insure,  and  save,  and  b*^ 
annuities  to  advantaga  Various  new  oocii|>Htions  hove  ben 
opened  to  women,  and  more  will  (i[ion  continually,  lemening  tlM 
pressure  upon  the  profoasion  of  education.  Stilt,  there  ii  taiMif 
enough  to  impel  ns  to  inquire  what  more  lau  be  done  ;  and  iB- 
healtb,  in  particular,  whiuh  affords  the  gravest  admonition  Uutt 
there  is  Bomcthing  yet  fearfully  wrong. 

The  pnifeseion  is  undcrstocMl  to  preclude  mairinge  in  all  bnt 
a  few  eiceptioua]  caaes.  I  will  not  go  over  ground  frilly  trvaud 
by  Sir  Ooorgo  .Stephen,  but  aBsume  that  the  fact  is  so  ;  n»  indeed 
the  oliacrvation  of  a:iy  person  living  in  suciety  muat  pmuonuoc 
that  it  is.  This  enforced  oelihacy  can  be  got  rid  of  only  (ur 
roust  bo  got  rid  of  hrst)  by  shortening  the  period  of  profossioul 
work,  in  the  case  of  young  goviiniSKses.  This  cau  be  dncQ  mily 
by  means  of  a  large  incroaM  of  salary  ;  and  that  incTMBid 
salary  again  can  be  had  only  by  raising  the  quality  nnd  Iowct- 
ing  the  uuniber  of  governesses.  Wu  abiUl  arrive  at  tltfi  matt 
issue  in  considering  every  oa«  of  the  special  disadvantageB  «f 
th«  ocoupatioa  The  conclusion  is  always  the  some — that  thin 
must  be  for  fewer  governesses,  and  of  a  far  better  qnali^. 
Then  the  ciperimeut  may  be  fairly  tried,  whether  the  wbole 
arrangement  in  too  fanlty  to  last,  or  whotltcr  its  advantngtM  iiv 
sufficient  to  alford  it  a  new  start,  on  better  terma  for  all  paitioi 

Meantime,  female  education  is  somewhat  improving.  That 
iaperiiapa  the  chief  consideration  in  the  case.  A  high  onJercf 
education  among  women  wW  ra&v  \i&\o  tu  become  govenwMoa 
wUl  keep  out  of  the  profcawMi  a  muWAaie  ^W  mr«  ^  v%»L 
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ing  in  it ;  and  the  more  highly  qualified  a  woman  is  for  the 
office  of  educator,  the  less  she  will  suffer  in  it  The  main 
obstacle  to  the  immediate  improvement  of  female  education, — 
the  indifference  or  the  grudging  reluctance  of  parents, — is  a 
sore  trouble  at  present;  and  when  fresh  instances  of  close 
economy  in  the  education  of  girls,  combined  with  ostentation  in 
other  matters,  come  under  our  notice,  we  are  apt  to  doubt 
whether  the  day  of  grace  and  justice  will  ever  arrive.  But  it 
is  approaching.  With  such  institutions  as  the  Ladies*  Colleges 
of  London  and  Edinburgh  before  us,  and  while  observing  the 
troops  of  certificated  students  whom  they  send  forth  to  educate 
the  rising  generation,  we  cannot  rationally  doubt  that  the  pro- 
fession of  the  governess  is  about  to  assume  a  new  aspect.  The 
time  must  be  nearly  at  an  end  when  parents  can  save  the 
expense  of  schooling  for  their  whole  batch  of  daughters,  inclu- 
ding sons  under  ten  years  old,  by  engaging  a  young  lady  on  the 
wages  of  a  nursemaid.  When  the  time  conies  for  the  schooling 
to  be  paid  for  in  the  governess,  if  not  directly  for  the  children, 
there  may  and  will  be  fewer  governesses  employed  ;  but  there 
will  be  more  money  spent  upon  them,  and  a  higlier  consider- 
ation awarded  to  them.  Either  tliat,  or  the  arrangement  will 
expire.     Each  is  only  a  question  of  time. 

The  next  point  of  importance  is  tlie  opening  of  a  variety  of 
industrial  occupations  to  women,  by  which  the  greater  number 
may  earn  a  respectable  maintenance  more  suitably  and  happily 
than  by  attempting  to  teach  what  they  have  never  properly 
learned.  The  relief  to  tlie  over-crowded  governess  class  of 
every  draught  from  their  numbers  into  a  fresh  employment 
needs  no  showing.  All  encouragement  given  to  the  oiforts  and 
the  industry  of  any  other  class  of  working  women  benefits  the 
governesses. 

There  is  another  resource,  of  such  evident  fitness  and  efficacy, 
that  I  wonder  more  and  more  that  English  parents  have  not 
long  ago  adopted  it  with  the  vigour  they  will  one  day  show 
al>out  it  Wlierever  we  go  among  parents  of  the  middle  class, 
we  find  the  one  gnawing  anxiety  which  abides  in  tlieir  hearts  is 
the  dread  of  their  daughters  "  having  to  go  out  as  governesses.** 
"  Anything  but  that ! "  says  the  father,  when  talking  confiden- 
tially after  his  day's  work  at  the  office,  or  the  mill,  or  the 
counting-house,  or  in  poing  tiie  rounds  of  \\iH  pal\e\\\«u  "  ^"k^- 
tbhig  but  that ! "  uigha  the  mother,  a«  b\\o  tluuVLft  ol  \iftT  o^-a 
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girls  placed  and  ti'cated  as  sh«  has  scon  so  mftny. 
year  ljy  year,  the  dispcraion  of  families  of  petted  dvlinga,  of 
proud  aspintutB,  whose  fathers  have  died,  leaving  tbem  |ieimi- 
loss.  Now  a  barrister, — now  a  phyaician, — now  a  elergyiuan, — 
with  a  merchant  or  banker,  or  country  gentleman  here  and 
there, — dies  in  middle  life,  or  in  full  ngc,  withuiit  having  liad 
eounige  to  warn  his  dear  ones,  or  to  admit  to  himself  what  wu 
coming.  There  is  notliing  for  the  girls  but  to  "go  out,"  rither 
as  governesses  or  emigi-ants  ;  and  it  is  impossihie  to  say  which 
is  the  hardest.  There  is  a  way  of  saving  all  this,  aud,  at  tlic 
same  time,  of  improving  the  prospects  of  the  govemeiw  clnn. 
If  the  method  were  genemlly  known,  it  must  surely  have  l>t*u 
cxtonsiveiy  adopted  by  this  tirae  ;  nud  if  it  is  not  so  known,  it 
ought  to  lie. 

Mr.  Brouo,  the  American  traveller,  Ims  e^iplained  to  us  tlie 
structure  and  operation  of  the  Danisli  iimtitution  of  "the 
Cloisters,"  which,  if  wo  kuow  anythmg  about  it  at  ull.  wc  hkd 
supposed  to  be  something  in  the  way  of  a  convent  -,  whereas  iti 
mEun  principle  is  the  commercial  one  of  mutual  a^wuranoe, 
applied  to  the  case  of  a  provision  for  daiightcrs 
days,  no  doubt,  it  must  have  hod  more  or  less  of  the  convent 
eliorwster  ;  but  the  essential  ports  of  the  scheme  are  fit  fur 
handling  of  middle-class  parents  in  our  manufacturing  to< 
or  the  professional  clnases  in  the  London  of  ojir  own  day. 

The  Maiden  Assurance  Companies,  which  are  th«  preoent  funn 
of  the  old  "  Cloister  "  institution  of  the  Danish  nobility,  conut 
chiefly  of  the  daughters  of  gentry  of  small  fortuue  ;  for  not 
there,  as  in  Huaaiu,  extends  very  far  down  in  society.     ^ 
tlanghtor  is  Iwm,  the  father  deposits  a  sum — say  2000 
— in  the  funds  of  one  of  the  societies,  registering  the  lafaiit 
member.     By  beginnmg  tfana  early,  and  whole  closii 
in  the  scheme,  all  un])leasant  speculiition  as  to  probabli 
or  single  life  is  obviated.     The  child  roooivcs  four  per 
iutercKt  on  the  deposit  till  she  is  married.     Whtu  six 
or  if  she  dies,  the  sum  lapses  into  the  general  fund 

Wliilo  single,  she  enters,  with  the  names  above  her,  into 
ctyoymeut  of  tlie  privileges  of  tho  institution,  uooordiag 
marriage  aud  death  occasion  vnoancios.  There  un  three 
of  privilege.  The  lowest,  whose  occujiants  are  called  fht 
clamt,  eotifvn  an  iacome  of  2o0  do\\u:«,ivi^^t(Km««ad 
awatu  ill  tbo  iaatitulloii,  whcto  t!ki.eTc.  m  tto  cun^tGnAxu^ 
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but  simply  a  comfortable  private  residence.  The  members  of 
the  second  class  have  an  income  of  500  dollars,  and  those  of 
the  first  class  of  1000  dollars,  also  with  residence  and  appoint- 
ments. 

A  member  who  has  received  nothing  beyond  the  interest 
of  her  deposit  is  entitled  to  a  grant  of  500  dollars,  in  case  of 
becoming  a  widow  in  needy  circumstances.  A  member  mar- 
rying after  receiving  nothing  more  than  the  interest  may,  when 
the  fund  permits,  have  a  dower  of  1000  dollars  from  it. 

The  property  of  these  institutions  has  increased  very  largely 
by  means  of  the  princii)le  of  assurance.  There  is  so  mucli  more 
marriage  and  death  among  the  members  than  ultimate  celibacy 
tliat  a  sound  basis  of  assurance  is  afforded  ;  while  the  parents 
find  their  share  of  advantage  in  the  peace  of  mind  attendant  on 
the  certainty  of  a  provision  for  unmarried  daughters  in  good 
time,  and  meanwhile  a  small  income  for  purposes  of  education. 

Who  can  doubt  that,  such  associations  once  formed,  they 
would  be  eagerly  supported  by  professional  men,  and  parents  of 
all  classes  in  which  there  is  not  a  large  accumulated  property  1 
We  might  have  associations  differing  in  their  scale  of  deposit 
and  allowance  with  the  station  and  prospects  of  the  members — 
from  the  physician,  or  barrister,  or  engineer  in  large  j)ractice, 
who  could  deposit  1000/.  for  each  daughter,  down  to  the  trades- 
man who  could  spare  only  100/.  Even  this  lowest  sum  might 
go  far  to  keep  unqualified  women  out  of  the  education  market ; 
while  the  highest  would  afford  a  real  independence.  The  pro- 
ject, illustnated  by  centuries  of  success  in  action  in  Denmark, 
commends  itself  to  the  attention  of  parents  in  all  European 
C'jimtries — as  Mr.  Brace  says  it  does  in  the  American  States. 
If  it  ever  gains  a  footing  in  England,  it  will  be  the  brightest 
event  in  the  history  of  the  governess  class. 

It  does  not  follow  from  any  detail  of  the  evils  of  tlie  gover- 
ness system  tliat  it  is  always  a  failure.  Most  of  us  have  known 
some  one  happy  governess.  It  certainly  takes  a  great  deal  to 
make  one — natural  constitution,  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of 
childhood  ;  intellectual  and  moral  ]X)wer  adequate  to  a  great 
work  ;  a  nice  union  of  self-respect  and  modesty  ;  a  steady  good 
sense,  resolution,  fortitude,  and  generous  cheerfulness,  not  to  Im? 
daunted  by  personal  privations  and  8olicitu<lcs — all  these  are 
requisite  to  make  a  haj^pj  governess.  Some  w"\\\  aw^^c^l  ^a  ^w 
addition,  faroumble  circumstancca  in  her  poa'itioxv  *,  V>w\>  «v\v\\  ^ 


governess  makes  her  own  cirotimstunces — not  in  the  form  of 
money,  but  of  oi>portunity  to  do  lier  duty  well.  Such  a  cover 
8  hiu  atao  an  fair  a  ohance  as  any  woman  ot  a  viguniiu  old 
age,  riclt  in  ideas  and  afTectioas,  if  not  in  fortune 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


"  The  Artist  1 "  What  kind  of  artist  1  Thoro  arc  so  mwij 
sorts  of  art !  Wbat  can  there  be  in  common  among  tlitm 
afffiitiug  health  t 

Let  U8  see  how  the  matter  stands, — how  artists  are  empteyd 
ill  their  vurious  departmonta, — and  wiicther  then)  is  anythis; 
reniarkable  about  tlie  health  of  any  or  all  of  them.  And  fiK 
of  all,  what  do  we  mean  by  Art,  in  the  preuout  instiuicc  t 

Art  is,  by  the  progress  of  civilisation,  more  and  more  bruii^'iit 
into  tlie  field  of  the  arts.  In  other  words,  the  cornmoditiM 
iised  in  our  daily  life  are  rendered  more  and  more  capnTssin  fi 
something  beyond  their  primiuy  iise.  Hence,  our  School*  n( 
Dasi^jn  are  full  of  Htudenls  who  pass  into  Krmo  rrgion  or  other 
of  our  manufactures.  They  will  paint  porcelain  or  papter 
ui&ch€,  or  design  riblions  or  muslin  drcHSLit,  or  cnr{>et8  or  aba«K 
or  papor-hangiajrti,  or  lace  curtains,  or  tlio  colouriug  of  dauusln 
or  the  forms  of  pitchers,  or  lamps,  or  flower-vases,  or  lUo  ilwnert 
of  picture- frames,  or  of  the  binding  of  books.  We  are  sctutKU 
more  busy  in  applying  seience  to  the  arts,  tlian  Art  to  thaaftk 
Looking  at  the  matter  in  this  way,  we  sliould  reckon  our  artM* 
by  tens  of  thoiiannds,  without  including  the  piiet  mud  lu  Iw 
retained  in  the  service  uf  Moses  and  Son.  hi  their  msc,  bo«' 
ever,  the  aim  of  their  occupatiou  ts  omamentation.  The  vahout 
classes  of  artists  proper  havo  to  study  tha  rendtriiig  of  bcani; 
too  ;  but  tlieir  tint  object  is  expression  ; — exprussiou  of  wtst- 
ever  is,  within  the  limiu  of  the  seeoudary  coniiidenktjoo, — tW 
wf  bpauty. 

Il'hou  tlio  artist  is  spo^Lcit  nf,  fltc  wi^^xwition  is  that  Im  ii  • 
J'aiiiter,     The  reason  of  this  \nii-eta\tte'i\'»  \itwWA'j  Sh^wA  • 
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mach  that  painting  once  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  field 
of  art,  as  that  it  comprehended  a  set  of  symbols,  universal  and 
permanent,  and  thus  was  as  expressive  as  language,  in  a  way 
unapproached  by  any  other  method  of  art.  Sculpture  shared 
more  or  less  in  this  characteristic;  and  so  did  architecture;  but 
their  range  of  types  was  much  narrower,  and  agreed  upon,  and 
understood  by  much  fewer  minds.  It  is  impossible  to  gain  any- 
thing by  glancing  at  or  studying  the  life  of  the  painter,  without 
keeping  in  mind  the  difference  between  the  two  methods  of 
reading  pictures,  which  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  has  set 
up  in  opposition  to  each  other ;  and  the  painter's  own  condition 
of  mind  and  life  is  largely  determined  by  his  addressing  himself 
to  the  one  set  of  requirements  or  the  other. 

In  the  old  days  of  polytheism  first,  and  on  through  the 
Romish  centuries,  painting  and  sculpture  told  their  tale  by 
means  of  established  symbols.  There  might  be  endless  modifi- 
cations of  these,  innumerable  combinations,  and  inexhaustible 
varieties  of  beauty  ;  but  no  one  could  mistake  the  meaning  of 
the  marble 'group  or  the  media) val  picture  before  him.  Diana 
and  Apollo,  the  Virgin  and  the  Baptist  were  tyj)e8,  as  statues 
and  pictures  can  never  be  again.  We  cannot  stop  to  consider 
here  the  causes  of  the  change :  it  is  enough  to  perceive  how  real 
and  how  thorough  it  was.  Now,  when  a  picture  of  merit  is 
studied,  the  gazer  brings  metaphysics  to  bear  on  it, — or  did  till 
very  lately.  As  every  one  sees  according  to  his  visual  organ,  or 
even  sees  outside  of  him  just  what  he  carries  within,  there  have 
been  as  many  interpretations  of  pictures  as  of  oracles.  At  the 
l)eginning  of  the  present  century,  whatever  subtle  notions  were 
in  a  man's  own  head  were  found  by  him  in  pictures ;  and  the 
reign  of  metaphysics  affected  even  the  reading  of  landscapes 
and  portraits.  The  j^rtist's  mind  could  not  but  travel  the  same 
road  with  the  spectator  s  ;  and  hence  the  number  of  pictures 
{tainted  for  an  immortality  which  they  will  not  have,  and  full  of 
meanings  which  are  now  lost,  if  indeed,  the  works  themselves  are 
not  wholly  forgotten.  Though  these  have  passed  away,  there  is 
no  return  to  the  period  of  broad,  intelligible  types,  for  good 
reasons,  which  it  would  take  much  space  to  show ;  but  we  have 
taken  another  tack.  That  which  will  hereafter  be  the  essential 
means  to  the  great  aim  of  painting,  is  now  pursued  as  if  it  were 
the  end  itself.  Aocurato  representation  is  oVmo^t  e\\c\\\^  cv^ 
itself  to  secure  a  great  reputation  in  art,  a&  va\;ue  mevxYatv^  ^^^ 


ambitious  colouring,  covering  bnd  lirawin?,  wore  in  &a  i 
mediate  period,  Even  the  truly  preat  artists  who  have  some- 
thing  to  express  greater  than  the  terms  nf  expression,  am  t 
puKile  to  their  own  generatioti,  and  will  be  to  a  futufe  one.  for 
their  indiaposition  to  the  rejirvsentation  of  bonuty.  Their  nndv 
is,  Bs  it  ought  to  be,  to  express  ;  Mid  they  deserve  well  of  their 
time  by  endeavouring  to  oarry  over  their  art  from  its  elenlion 
in  the  past,  to  an  elevation  which  shall  befit  the  futnn>,  (intn 
the  terms  of  which,  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter) ;  hut  tboir 
position  and  their  influence  are  imfiivourably  affeut«d  by  their 
incompetoncie  to  represent  beauty, — whether  the  inability  arLies 
from  a  neglect  of  the  consideration  of  beauty,  or  from  a  iwculi- 
arity  in  their  own  notion  of  the  beautiful. 

Changes  like  these  determine  much  of  the  mode  of  life  of  Uw 
artist.  In  Inndscape-painling,  and  the  accessories  of  fignre- 
painting,  there  was  nothing  like  the  study  fonnerly  ilial  is  nii» 
the  mge.  The  greatest  of  our  landscape- pain  tors  were  fonuerJy 
nuinnerists,  presenting  a  nobly  true  general  conception,  nobly 
tnie  also  in  its  leading  features  ;  but  filled  tip  witli  inboni 
details,  supplied  by  imagination  at  home. 

At  present,  the  rainuto  study  of  nature  (which  will  enrich  wl 
hereafter  as  much  as  it  seems  to  impoverish  it  now),  impo*« 
Kevere  labour  of  body  and  mind.  To  lewune  a  painter  in  anj 
etyle,  at  present,  requires  strength  and  hardihood  of  tlio  bodily, 
as  persistence  and  endurance  in  the  mental  frame.  Itiaon* 
thing  to  lie  in  bed  tilt  noun,  in  a  "simmering"  Btat«  oT  tliou^t. 
or  gazing  at  visionary  scenes,  and  another  to  be  abroad  at  iUt- 
break,  studying  the  earth  and  sky,  and,  each  day  for  a  lif(>-titne, 
some  new  feature  or  fresh  product  of  Nature.  It  is  one  thing 
to  represent  historical  tragedy  in  ])ainting  by  means  of  erta- 
blished  symbols  as  accessories,  and  ijuite  another  to  go  to  Uw 
netiul  scene,  and  in  snit'ering  and  privation,  with  labour  an) 
anxiety,  under  an  eealerii  sun,  or  an  ocean  hurricane,  iara- 
tigate  what  Nature  has  there  to  express,  and  how  she  there 
expresses  it. 

The  minor  oondiUons  of  a  painter's  life  deiiend  much  on  hi* 
counw  as  a  whole.  There  used  to  be  much  talk  of  the  artirt's 
lienlth  in  the  days  when  Sir  Joshua  ReyuoUs  pointed  ont  bow 
mueh  h6  owed  to  the  [iraotioo  of  always  standing  a' 
We  hare  all  heard  much  of  iho  confivicrftwA,  1^*  smoU  t 
oilM,  tbo  ooiut4uit  intwrravtions,  ■nUotv  \\vb  h\mI'.  >»»  \ 
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ind  tte  more  irritating  loneliness  if  he  does  not 
We  hcnr  of  the  fatiguea  of  atudy,  in  bcIiooIb, 
rid,  and  at  home  ;  but,  above  all,  of  the  niorttficatious 
f  from  want  of  appreciation,  and  the  cares  wiiioh  miiut 
fiixede  Huccesa.  A  good  deal  is  sivid,  tf>o,  of  the  troubles  which 
IR  always  ansin^  in  the  protessiun,  from  jeuloiuy  in  one  quarter 
uriuother.  These  tbings  tell  on  tbe  health  of  body  and  mind. 
Titte  is  nu  doulit  of  that  The  question  is,  first,  whetber  these 
.m  DOceeNuy  stifferinga,  and  next,  whether  the  artist  considers 
it  wgrtb  while  to  encounter  these  particular  trials  for  the  sake 
li  the  privileges  of  his  calling.  There  have  been  suicides 
g  painteni ;  there  have  heen  paralytica,  prostrated  by  delrt 
nut  aiaiety  ;  there  have  l>een  maniacM,  raving  of  the  jealousy 
of  all  the  world,  Bat  tbere  have  been  mure  aged  men,  serene 
1  genial ;  and  not  a  few  who  Iiave  paid  brethren's  debts, 
^ead  of  having  any  of  tlieir  own,  and  whose  judgment  and 
•ffactiooB  went  on  improving  long  after  hand  and  eye  refused  to 
UpnwH  the  richoKt  ideu£  and  wnLiment  of  the  whole  life. 

Like  all  artists,  the  painter  muEt  depend  much  for  succesH 
wad  atimulua,  and  fur  profeasiunal  rewords,  on  the  opinions  of 
Khers ;  and  his  position  is  otft  whicb  draws  attention  to  tho 
tarld'B  opinion  of  him.  Ho  must  therefore  he  ntrong  in  his 
Ime  of  hia  art,  and  in  his  self-respect,  before  be  commits  him- 
vif  to  hia  cureer,  or  he  muy  pass  his  life  in  misery,  and  end 
it  in  detipair.  Witli  h  bruve  spiiit,  a  true  love  of  art,  and  a 
r  of  manly  s^f- discipline,  even  a  painter  may  Uve  happily 
<m  ft  Btnall  measure  of  Buccesu ;  though  such  an  one  is  hardly 
,lik*ty  to  hold  a  mortifying  position  as  a  painter.  As  for  the 
Int,  the  painter  has  the  advantage  of  exemption  from  the 
met  temptations  of  intcmpeiuuce,  whicli  beset  artists  of 
e  other  classes.  He  is  anxious  to  preserve  the  fidl  power  of 
senses  and  of  his  hand.  His  vocation  favours  early  hours, 
ttveraiiied  study  of  men  and  Nature,  and  therefore  exercise  of 
le^arions  jioweni  of  body  and  mind.  The  ^jaud  danger  is  of 
,  growtug  egotism,  less  gross  but  more  engrossing  than  in  men 
if  other  pursuits.  Any  one  must  see  this  who  considers  what  is 
mpreheuded  in  the  exclusive  study  of  beauty  and  expreasiou, 
r  which  a  sujjcriority  to  other  people  in  a  special  direction  is 
sdispeosable.  It  is  thiu  fearful  snare,  lying  in  the  midst  of  tho 
ield  of  art,  whidi  renders  moraliata  so  timid,  or  even  hostile,  to 
•i  jMCttuit  of  art  ns  a  prufeEuou.    It  u  thia  whioh  ig\m  Aja/^ . 


SOS  HEALTE. 

{iliysician  so  many  mournful  tales  to  tdl  of  the  catastrapt 
the  ortiHt-liftj ;  fur  tliQ  cures  and  diaturbnocea  of  cgotisB 

.  the  brain,  like  other  anxieties  ouil  troubles.  Tlic  dangtr 
be  met,  if  ut  all  successfully,  by  a  ditigeut  use  of  the  ordial 
means  of  health, — exercise  of  alt  the  fnoultiei 
way,  bodily  activity  aud  temperance,  intellect itul  slnily,  mi 
social  CQergy  and  beDevolenoe.  A  hearty  love  of  art  will  go  t 
long  way  towards  diBcrediting  self  in  the  p.iinter's  ima^notion : 
but  there  is  no  security  from  more  or  less  undue  oonsidnralioii 
of  bis  own  needs  or  merits,  except  in  getting  tbe  world,  nilh  iti 
praises  and  cenHures,  luider  his  feet. 

Tbe  Suulptor  is,  for  the  most  part,  under  the  same  ounilititnu 
aa  the  painter.  His  studies,  however,  are  different ;  Ida  piUilir 
is  a  smaller  one  ;  nod  his  success  is  of  a  somewhat  more  retired 
and  less  material  uliaracter.  So  it  Ecemu  to  l«  in  our  time, 
however  different  it  may  have  lieen  formerly,  and  may  be  tgaib 
His  study  of  the  human  frame  (and  also  of  tba  bnite)  ninrt  it 
of  the  deepest  aud  most  elaborate  kind  ;  and  so  must  his  vludr 
of  ancient  art,  and  of  eve^y^ifty  Nature.  His  workmpi  in  diT 
may  be  paralleled  with  the  jiaintcr'a  on  cauvoa  :  but  the  iveult* 
arrived  at  are  different,  1'he  [ftunter  may  stand  nnywhi-rc  m  ■ 
lung  gnulution  of  ranks ;  but  the  soulptor  either  i(uc«eed» 
greatly  ur  fads.  There  are  always  people  who  will  buy  paint- 
ings of  any  degree  of  merit,  even  to  the  lowest :  but,  fur  k 
oostly  a  luxury  as  Beul|itiiro,  orders  are  given  only  to  an  mu- 
uent  artiHl, — whether  his  eminence  be  well  grouniled,  nr  a 
matter  of  fashion.  The  sculptor,  therefore,  has  noed,  even 
more  than  tlio  ]>ainter,  of  an  intrepid  spirit,  and  the  ma|;naDi- 
tntty  to  propose  a  great  stake,  and  accept  hia  dcvtiny.  \V'itk<ntt 
this,  he  may  oat  bis  heart  out  before  his  destiny  is  detenuined, 
and  the  highest  suooess  may  be  rendered  injurious  to  body  aod 
mind  ;  for,  where  there  is  a  laok  of  tnagnunimity,  any  nxcap- 
tional  lot  is  pretty  surely  fatal  The  hriUiunt  load  cruabea  Um 
bearer :  the  strung  gale  overthrows  the  house  upon  thti  AuxL 
The  sculptor  should,  then,  have  a  heart  and  mind  as  Urge  awl 
lolly  among  men  as  his  pursuit  is  noble  unung  the  arta: 
in  order  to  this,  he  ahuutd  act  bis  life  by  the  laws  ^~ " 
as  his  dial  is  set  by  the  suD.  Either  may  bo  i 
but  neither  cad  go  wrong. 
There  reniaiu  Munic  and  tbe  Drama,  scarcely  ai 

their  offinit  ou  tlic  artist. 


niiia  as  targe  ana 
iig  the  arta :  and, 
10  laws  q^ltt|^^ 

M 


Aa  actor  may  have  Do  concern  with  music,  but  a  great  singer 
'  inHtrumcntnl  perfgmier  eieruiiies  the  facultiL's  appropriate  to 
n  drsnia  in  tlie  mimiMl  tumi  of  expressiou.  '^'he  modea  and 
mditioDH  of  life  are  nearly  the  samo  in  the  two  bmiichcB  of 
b  profcasion.  There  ai-e  the  aume  trying  couditiona  of  hculth, 
ba  same  tnond  duugers,  the  same  peculiar  social  viroiunstaiiceB; 
ai  therefore  wo  may  here  consider  them  together. 

ta  thow  who  know  the  profeaaion  of  public  performer  only 
bmthc  outside,  it  aeems  that  the  ainger  or  aetur  in  ulwayx  iu 
itmiiiiBtUK«a  dangerous  to  health,  and  yet  lives  on  into  old 
<f)>,  It  least  as  often  an  other  people.  We  hear  of  desperate 
kUguce,  of  constant  Oread  of  cold,  of  perilous  eicitements  of 
Bind  and  tensioo  of  noi'ves,  so  that  we  expect  nothing  short  of 
km,  apoplexy,  paralysis,  or  somethiug  as  bad ;  and  then,  yenrs 
iftv,  we  see  the  ancient  favourite  of  the  puhliu  driving  about 
It  leisure  iu  a  fine  old  ago,  and  read  the  notice  of  his  death  al 
at  long  past  the  three-score  yeara  and  teu.  This  is  surely 
vrj  remarkable.     How  uuu  it  be  1 

We  bear  of  the  life  of  the  singf^r  or  actor  as  it  is  when  the 
fM  of  the  public  are  upon  it, — in  the  thick  of  the  business  of 
be  year.  Wo  ure  apt  to  overlook  the  weeks  (I  fear  I  must  not 
ty  inuatha)  during  which  the  artist  takes  rest  and  makes  holi- 
Nf.  The  singer  must  exercise  his  voice  for  hours  of  every 
■j ; — tJio  feimile  aitist,  at  lesat,  says  that  she  must  i  whereas 
M  theatrical  artist  may,  I  suppose,  dismiss  work  altogether 
inillg  the  holiday  time.  This  annual  interval  given  to  repose, 
■vel,  rural  quiet  or  seaside  amusement,  to  family  and  iiiendly 
coding,  and  as  much  sleep  as  comes  naturally,  does 
certAinly  recruit  the  forces  of  body  and  mind  uunsiderably. 
During  the  working  months,  the  wear  and  tear  must  be  pro- 
digious. ITnlike  the  painter,  whose  executive  labour  stops 
iteuentsarily  at  suusot,  and  to  whom  the  morning  hours  ui'e  there- 
fore precious,  the  stage .  artint  is  iu  us  heavy  a  sleep  till  near 
noon  as  the  editor  of  a  London  daily  newspiper.  Till  past 
midnight  he  is  in  a  state  of  vivid  excitement,  on  the  nights  of 
jierfornuuioe  ;  and  then  he  him  to  unilei^o  the  state  of  coUapse 
li(4>tv  he  can  sleep,  Mo  has  to  put  off  bis  trappings,  bis 
paiut,  and  bis  stage  associations,  and  get  into  a  new  train 
before  he  is  lit  for  sleep.  One  memlter  of  the  profession  I  have 
known  who  liad  his  own  method  of  littiug  himself  for  true 
it  ite  mpM  home  oAar  loidai^t  too  much  ei^Mi^xA 


even  to  spcnk  to  wife  or  Bister  wliilo  havmg  hi 
never  un»lile  to  spend  half  ua  liour  over  his  s^iiteiiuitk 
reading  and  habittial  prayer  before  goin^  to  hod.  Hu 
WAS  the  liret  [uirt  of  liia  nigtit'a  rest.  It*  people  of  nil 
fiiul  it  desinible  tu  clear  sisorea  with  the  world  uiid  tliei 
in  this  way  before  they  sleep,  casting  out  pamion, 
down  irritahility,  forgiving  oSences  iii  othera,  and 
all  within  themselves,  it  is  eusy  to  imagine  huv 
salutary  the  practice  may  be  found  in  a  professiou  whicfa  it 
supposed  to  abound  beyond  nil  others  iu  irritations,  oolliaiima, 
mid  eidtements, — After  this,  the  sleep  should  be  complete,— 
regulated  by  the  need  and  not  by  the  hour  ;  for  the  honr«  aftrr 
breakfast  are  wanted  for  study.  It  is  not  nlwitys  ao  ;  hvt, 
unless  the  ach)r  is  playing  the  some  i!haniot«r  fur  a  oourae  »t 
night«,  he  needs  more  or  less  study  ;  and  when  he  is  pre[»ntiir 
for  a  new  or  revived  part,  the  study  is  very  intense,  and  rt-ipiifvi 
wide-awake  facultiea  When  the  great  actor  goes  into  his  ntudy, 
aud  shuts  the  double  door,  it  is  understwKl  that  he  muist  wt )«? 
interrupted.  A  glance  at  his  own  desk-copy  of  the  play,  mlii 
its  broad  margins,  bearing  An  infinity  of  minute  uuteii  tad 
marks,  will  show  what  intellectual  exercise  gi>c»  on  uj>uu  that 
theme,  As  to  the  other  preparation  than  that  which  goM  (U 
at  the  desk,  1  know  nothing.  The  nearest  oppmuch  to  it  wbid 
has  uome  under  my  own  observation  was  when  I  was  slAviu;;  in 
the  same  house  with  an  Ameriuan  politician  and  mtii^h  npjiUnilMl 
orator,  who  was  to  deliver  on  oration  in  n  day  or  twu.  Olti0i 
knew  his  habits  better  thati  I  did,  and  were  therefore  Inw 
aat4)ui«hed,  though  perhaps  uot  leas  amused,  tliau  I  waa,  wbm, 
in  the  deepest  stillness  of  the  night,  strains  of  ontt«ry  rase 
through  the  house,  from  the  gre»t  man's  chamber.  The  n- 
liowsal  was  of  certain  putiuular  passages,  the  turns  of  whidi 
were  repeated  over  and  over  again,  till  the  effect  of  so  planning 
sneli  an  amount  of  spoutjineous  emotion  was  ridiculous  beyoml 
meaaure.  As  the  tones  expressive  of  aurpriae.  inquiry,  or  pn^oi 
were  practised  patiently  till  the  right  gradation  was  obtained, 
the  household  Iny  laughing  in  their  beds.  There  was  do  ^ipev 
auce  of  shame  or  misgiving  the  ucit  morning  ;  and,  as  tltfl 
of  a  big  looking-glass  In  this  gentleman's  ro<im,  whenever  bt 
oD  an  onitoriod  expedition,  was  known  to  his  hustcaaM, 
probable  that  ho  was  imcoiiscious  of  anything  absurd  in 
/irocetdinga.     But  it  wos  ral\w;t  cUtwingjavl  \o  ^i\tKt  Wtl 
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nd  occasion,  to  be  thrilled,  as  he  declared  himself  to  be, 
lorror,  amazement,  grief,  &o.  Tones  which  had  been 
so  often  over,  under  different  circumstances,  failed  to 
md  tears  would  not  come  at  passages  which  had  been 
i  at  for  their  cadence  when  the  words  could  not  be  dis- 
bed.     My  own  impression  certainly  was  that,  if  he  felt 

on  the  particular  occasion  to  be  justified  in  speaking, 
Id  have  gained  all  desirable  ends  better  by  sleeping  in 
ht,  and  trusting  to  his  natural  thoughts  and  feelings  for 
3ch, — all  the  technical  practice  having  been  familiar  to 
•m  his  youth. — In  the  actor's  case,  the  same  kind  of 
)  is  a  grave  and  respectable  affair,  free  from  all  taint  of 
.  He  has  to  deliver,  not  his  own  pretended  thoughts 
lings  of  the  moment,  but  the  recognised  art-production 
ragic  or  comic  poet ;  and  what  is  hypocrisy  in  the  orator, 
rofessional  business.  I  must  leave  him  at  it,  for  how  he 
tS  it  I  do  not  know. 

there  is  the  business  at  the  theatre ;  among  draughts 
:4)mfort,  and  the  mixed  disgust  and  amusement  caused 
ig  the  inside  of  the  i)uppet-8how, — the  devices  by  which 

or  brilliant  impressions  are  to  be  made  on  the  audience 
vening.    The  rehearsal  at  a  theatre,  I  have  been  told,  is 

to  chill  the  eiiteq)riso  of  the  most  able  or  ambitious 
lat  ever  trod  the  stage. 

y  those  actors  who  live  where  they  can  see  something  of 
f  of  Nature  every  day !  If  they  can  get  out  to  the 
r  xipon  a  common  for  even  half  an  hour,  it  is  the  best 
exhilaration.  A  walk  in  the  Park  is  good  ;  or  a  game 
B  with  the  children  in  a  garden,  if  there  is  one  ;  or  an 
ardening :  but  the  evening  comes  very  soon  after  so  late 
and  term  of  study ;  and  there  is  little  time  for  anything 

• 

r  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  next  few  hours,  evervbodv 
it  it  must  be ;  and  no  de8crii)tion  can  magnify  the 
on  of  it.  Mere  ])ublicity  is  wear  and  tear ;  and  hero 
llect  has  to  work  intensely  under  the  concentrated  gazo 
rd.  In  the  presence  of  everything  that  can  agitate  tho 
he  brain  must  produce  its  greatest  achievements ;  and 
r  trial,  for  the  hoiu-,  of  physical  and  intellectual  power 
lly  bo  conceived.  Of  all  the  nonsense  that  is  talked  V\^ 
rho  pretend  to  judge  other  people's  bv^Rvueeft,  lioii.^  Ssi 


more  extreme  tbiin  that  wliich  treats  the  nctur's  or  openr 
aii^r's  work  as  Erivoloua,  slight,  aud  of  Du  account.  It  woaU 
be  lenB  eihaufitii^  if  the  work  were  either  solitniy, — m  that  1/ 
the  great  orator's, — or  siiatainod  by  hearty  fullciwsliip  witllk 
group  of  fellow-lftboiirerB.  The  gretit  actor  had  tlie  diuailvant*^ 
of  partial  dopcudence  on  the  ability  of  comrades,  who  not  onlj 
diaoourage  him  more  or  less  by  their  inferiority,  but  oiunot  be 
more  than  odventitioua  asBociates.  It  is  well  if  eveu  a  ban 
good  understanding  can  bo  kept  with  them  by  furbenniruMc  aul 
geuerosity.  The  greeti-room  may  be  oltaa  a.  very  mtrry,  and  « 
very  iastructife  place  ;  but  it  can  soiruely  be  a  happy  ooe  to 
aoybody  but  an  oooasioual  viaitor. — If  tho  eihauatioii  i»  not  Uv 
great,  the  actor  in  in  the  mood  for  an  exciting  aujigw-r,  «hen 
wine,  and  praise,  and  good  fellowship  with  adiniror«  end  Iiia  iAj 
with  more  or  less  moral  iatoxiaation,  though  tlic  physical  mm 
may  be  avoided. 

So  much  for  the  external  apjtearance  of  this  mode  of  life.  To 
judge  of  the  etToct  ou  the  woltare  of  the  individuul.  wo  mud 
look  a  little  deeper. 

Ab  far  as  my  intercoursce  have  led  me  to  any  undentuiditij: 
of  the  matter,  it  seemn  to  me  that  there  are  two  theoriL-d  uflhi* 
profession  which  oonnot  be  too  clearly  distingiiiahiKl  from  cavk 
other,  for  the  sake  of  the  welfare  of  its  membcra,  auJ  tiw 
morality  of  society. 

Aocording  to  the  one  theory,  the  performer's  point  uf  riw 
Ilea  outaide  of  and  ahove  the  part  he  or  aho  ia  U>  rcpro^ut.  H(  1 
is  to  study  it  intellectually,  and  so  to  invest  hU  iuuigiuation  to 
it,  as  to  out  aud  Hpenk  as  he  its  certain  a  real  beiug  would  ksn 
aotod  and  spoken  under  the  circumstances.  He  thrown  all  hu 
ounvictioRs,  Ixith  of  eipedeoce  and  imagtuatiou,  into  his  put. 
being  the  munj,  iiiatend  of  the  less,  himself  for  this  dili^^nl  xua 
of  his  faculties  and  means.  According  to  tho  other  ibwry,  the 
performer'B  point  of  view  lies  withlu  the  part  ho  a(iauj:oo&  1I( 
must  be  in  tlie  very  mood  of  paaaion  to  be  rejirt.'scuted,  ■»! 
must  lose  hloiaelf  111  the  imaginary  scene  aud  cinriiiiixtanDca 
The  dit)crenc«  botwecD  these  two  views  is  a  very  serious  moltff 
indeed,  aa  I  ouoe  had  occasion  tn  perceive,  when  convening  with 
a  very  oniiueiit  member  of  the  colh-gu  uf  critics. 

A  purticiilor  case  being  under  diacusaion,  this  loonwil  pCf- 
soaage  began  laiuculiiig  the  irreconcilable  rcquinimouta  ■^'mkiiI 
iifo  iu  £)ii^Iand  uud  art, — ii\wTa\iiu  tiu^  ikuiuutie.     Tha  hjjhrrf 
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attainment  in  art  demands  a  mood  of  passion  as  lasting  as  the 
professional  life ;  whereas  English  social  life  requires  respect- 
able marriage,  or  a  respectable  single  life.  Now,  marriage  is 
the  immediate  extinguisher  of  the  capacity  for  passion;  and 
besides,  the  gifted  individual  who  can  attain  the  heights  of  art 
must  presently  discover  the  mferiority  of  his  or  her  mate,  and 
must  find  marriage  a  yoke,  under  which  power  must  continually 
decline — and  so  forth.  There  is,  my  informant  added,  no  other 
way  of  piu*suing  art  with  the  highest  success  than  surrendering 
the  passionate  natiu-e  to  a  succession  of  attachments — ^and  so 
forth.'  Thus  only  can  the  variety  and  power  of  expression  be 
preserved  till  the  time  has  arrived  for  quitting  the  stage.  Such 
was  the  insoluble  problem  of  dramatic  art. 

I  ventured  to  ask  what  was  to  be  done,  if  this  were  true ; — 
which  should  give  way,  our  daily  human  life,  with  its  natural 
succession  and  discipline  of  affections,  and  its  sweet  and  solemn 
sanctions,  or  the  life  of  the  stage,  with  its  eternal  childhood 
(according  to  the  critic)  of  passions.  Of  course,  the  critic  was 
of  opinion  that  art  could  never  die  out :  and  I  need  not  add 
that  my  opinion  was,  and  is,  that  human  life  will  hold  its 
natural  course,  perpetually  maturing,  rather  than  lapsing  into 
inferior  stages  of  experience.  The  critic  supposed  I  therefore 
gave  up  art.  Not  so.  I  believe  that  art  is  long,  and  that  life 
is  long  too ;  and  that  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
live  on  together,  each  helping  the  other.  What  I  do  not  believe 
is,  that  true  art  can  ever  require  the  perpetuating  of  one  stage 
of  human  experience  beyond  its  natural  limits,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  individual,  and  the  injury  of  both  the  character  and 
reputation  of  art. 

As  for  the  other  view,  there  is  fact  enough  in  its  favour  to 
6;ive  the  necessity  of  argument.  The  name  of  Mrs.  Siddons 
alone  would  suffice  to  shame  the  bad  doctrine  of  the  oracular 
critic.  Mrs.  Siddons,  looking  after  her  children's  clothes  and 
lesSBons  at  home,  and  devoting  herself  to  her  husband's  comfort 
and  will  and  pleasure,  certainly  thrilled  and  transported  an 
audience  quite  as  effectively  as  any  lady  who  has  since  hesitated 
to  marry,  because  she  could  not  rise  to  the  height  of  her  pro- 
fessional ambition  otherwise  than  by  a  succession  of  love-afiairs. 
It  would  be  insulting  to  mention  the  names  of  living  persons  in 
such  a  connection ;  but  we  may  safely  ask,  whether,  amoii^  \,V« 
greatest  artists  of  our  time,  we  have  not  seen  demoted  \i>xi^QOXi^ 


fttid  wives,  and  performers  who  wi-re  nlways  tliiuking  man  of 
their  art  tliau  of  tliemaelvea,  without  pretoiKliog  to  the  htiroim 
of  goiQg  to  perdition  for  it. 

Thia  difference  of  view  is  entei-tnined  to  a  BiifficieDt  extent  to 
require  thus  mucli  notice  in  considering  the  welfare  of  th» 
drumatic  artist  A  few  more  words  will  convey  all  else  that  I 
am  able  to  anggeat 

We  have  been  lately  informed  that  the  dramatic  arliatA  of  all 
classes  in  Europo,  conatitutc  a  population  of  tens  of  thouaaniii ; 
— a  number  large  enough  to  render  their  welfare  an  tm|HirtiUit 
element  in  himian  happiness.  Of  the  greater  proportion  th* 
earnings  are  very  small,  and  the  rewards  of  their  labour  an 
very  scanty.  If  they  keep  their  morals,  they  Buffer  untlcr  the 
corrosions  of  poverty  and  humiliation  ;  and  if  they  siiocumb  ^> 
temptation — in  their  ease  fearfully  strong — their  fate  us  of 
conrae,  worse.  It  aeema  to  lie  commonly  agreed,  that  thr 
musical  and  the  theatrical  career  is  not  a  j)roB]icrous  h>t 
in  life,  except  to  the  very  few  who  attain  the  hei^U  of  tJie 
profession. 

Their  case,  in  rcgnrd  to  health  and  happiness,  Bcvnia  te  U 
this. 

Their  nature  ia  not  the  highest,  to  begin  with.  This  is  aariiie 
little  ;  for  how  many  in  a  nation  coidd  be  pointed  out  aa  of  It» 
highest  original  quality  1  They  liave  no  destra  of  conomtnu?) 
wisdom, — no  craving  for  peace  of  mind  arising  fmm  harmoDT  <' 
the  faculties  and  altectiuna  The  highuat  moral  condition,— 
that  of  habitual  moderation,  atttuned  tlirougli  a  varied  expe- 
rience,— is  not  within  their  view.  It  dooa  not  ootne  dinvtlt 
within  the  range  of  any  art  of  erprcseion,  and  it  is  theralim 
acarcely  a  part  of  human  Ufe  to  them.  All  else  that  ia  hereir, 
they  can  approciato  and  adore.  Their  notion  "f  life,  howcwr, 
ia  of  nu  endless  drama  of  pnaaiona  and  acntimenta,  inlvractin^ 
with  evenU.  They  also  commit  themaelvea  to  a  life  fma 
whieh  tranquillity  ia  cxduderl,— ^iractically,  if  not  th<^>n!tiail!y: 
and  thus  they  set  ont  with  a  sacrifice  uf  welfare  of  a  grate 
character.  Thoy  know  that  Jealoueiett,  mortilicatioua,  trritatian 
of  nil  Borts  l)e8et  the  career:  and  they  nnist  intern)  tii  pot  «y 
with  thesu  miseriee  for  the  sake  of  art  or  ainbitiuu ;  for  it  it 
inconceiTable  that  any  man  or  womaa  can  expect  to  b«  almjl 
xnf  prior  to  such  trials. 

7Vic^-  ore  under  graver  \i».\A\Vti*»  X\*'a  ^«». 
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doubted  whether  any  art  of  expression  can  be  exclusively  studied 
without  destroying  the  simplicity  and  integrity  of  the  mind  in 
that  particular  direction.  Without  smnmoning  as  a  witness  the 
designer  of  patterns  for  the  Coventry  manufacturer,  who  com- 
plained that  he  had  got  to  see  ribbons  in  everything, — in  sun- 
sets, in  the  sea  waves,  in  the  woods,  and  everywhere,  we  may 
refer  to  the  landscape-painter*s  phrase  of  "  the  innocent  eye,"-— 
the  eye  of  unconscious  spectators,  who  see  colours  as  they 
appear  to  the  general  sense :  whereaa  the  pcunter  sees  them 
through  a  medium  which  affecta  his  very  perceptions.  It  is  not 
a  trifle  to  have  exchanged  the  natural  relish  of  a  morning  land- 
scape, or  a  fair  face,  for  a  professional  view  of  it :  but  the 
penalty  becomes  much  graver  when  the  art  of  expression  relates 
to  human  character.  The  natural  springs  of  action  and  emotion 
then  become  means  of  art,  and  simplicity  and  unconsciousness 
are  lost.  Leaving  as  a  fair  subject  for  opinion  the  quality  of 
Mrs.  Siddons's  act  of  hastening  across  the  street  when  a  child  was 
run  over,  to  study  the  countenance  of  the  mother,  in  furtherance 
of  her  art,  the  fact  remains  that  human  feelings  and  fortunes, 
when  once  made  an  art-study  by  a  fellow  being,  cease  to  be  a 
ground  of  companionship  and  sympathy.  The  ordinary  com- 
plaint is,  that  actors  are  affected,  or  formal,  or  self-conscious : 
but  the  full  truth  is,  that  they  have  forsworn  the  freemasonry  of 
direct  sympathy,  and  have  compelled  themselves  to  take  life  at 
second-hand,  as  it  were.  They  have  lost  their  direct  grasp  upon 
it,  their  direct  apprehension  of  it.  The  case  is  clear  enough  in 
the  instance  of  authors  who  have  become  bewitched  by  the 
theatre.  There  have  been  such  in  the  last  generation,  and  there 
are  such  in  the  present.  The  public  cannot  conceive  the  mean- 
ing of  their  delight  in  theatrical  associations,  and  has  no  reason 
to  be  pleased  with  the  effect  on  their  mode  of  art.  They  are 
mannerists,  in  an  extreme  degree ;  and  their  pictures  of  life 
are,  however  able,  only  natural  to  their  own  manner.  They  are 
scenes  beheld  by  lamplight,  and  commented  on  from  the  green- 
room point  of  view ;  and  they  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  clear 
noon-day  aspects  of  Ufe  presented  by  authors  of  parallel  ability, 
who  have  never  been  bewitched  by  the  theatre.  Such  is  the 
difference  between  the  dramatic  artist's  and  other  men's  appre- 
hension of  the  great  phenomena  of  human  existence.  The  con- 
mderation  ia  a  serious  one.     The  question  is,  v>\iCLt  Yivx^  \>^^\.\i^ 

^  ^..  *»  ^ 
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The  only  recommendntion  that  1  kao*  of  ia,  to  live  «a  mini 
like  other  people  Hs  pcmsible,  aDd  to  oonntenict  to  Lhi'  ittuHei. 
hy  a  homely  method  of  life,  the  besetting  danger  of  artifidal 
habita  of  looking,  moving,  iiud  §peakii)g,  'I'o  lend  a  haiid  at 
often  na  potBible  to  the  camiDon  buntneBB  of  lifo,  to  rcprcw  ftU 
iudutgenca  in  merely  uttorcd  sentiment,  Knd  to  make  aiiuh  a 
home  as  must  remove  the  egotism  at  least  one  d<<gree  fVnm  iti 
centre,  is  good.  To  cultivate,  in  short,  the  reality  of  life,  ami 
to  reatriut  profession  and  demonstration  to  the  doiuuu  •>{ 
art,  ia  esaeutial  to  the  welfare  of  the  artist  in  any  dcputncnt. 
If  he  in  able  to  do  tliiH,  and  fhrther  tu  raise  hiniaelf  iu  &i«t  above 
his  oatenaiblo  position  of  dependt'noo  on  the  opinion  of  tlw 
public^  ho  may  keep  his  nature  healthy,  and  hie  life  sntnfadoiy- 
Each  kind  of  art  hug  its  high  enjoyments  :  each  its  htpl'}'  i"' 
floenoes;  each  its  lofty  function.  The  drawback  ie.  tliat  to 
mimy  have  sunk  under  the  peouliar  liabilitioe,  living  irksome,  ne, 
turbulent,  or  disreputable  lives,  and  dying  in  a  etute  uf  feubte- 
nexa  or  distiirljance.  Happily,  there  have  been  robust.  Mid 
self-respecting,  and  simplo-ininiled,  and  generous,  and  amiable 
artiHts,  as  well  oa  soldiers,  gr  doctors,  or  divines,  or  mcrohanla 
Such  men,  in  all  callings,  have  secured  their  piiyKit«l  aud  Joanl 
bealtlt  in  the  same  way, — by  harmonising  their  lives  with  tba 
laws  of  Nature,  precisely  to  the  extent  of  that  heiOth. 
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WtCLiAji  CuBBETT  WM  gono  bcfoi'c  we  heard  the  rising  of  the 
Kiu  wliiuh  bus  unue  raged  ho  furiouHly  against  tho  ndultora- 
n  of  our  food  R»d  dnnk ;  vet  tut  t>ue  has  written  nior^  Gtmngl; 
u  Cobbett  againat  baker's  breacL  I  own  that  my  licart  wanna 
Iu8  descriptianB  of  the  oottt^r'a  wife  at  her  bread-board  and 
ML  He  woiild  liave  had  overybodj,  even  tho  day-labourer's 
Eb,  brew  at  home  oliio  ;  and  there  ie  something  fasi'iniiting  in 
I  eloqueaoe  on  behalf  of  meals  of  home-made  bread,  fat  baoon, 
1  beer,  in  contrast  with  the  [>utat<N>8  he  so  abhorred,  and 
ihjr-waahy  tea.  He  declared  that  the  oonsnmption  of  fuel  in 
jKitatoes  and  making  tea  was  more  than  a  set-off  against 
bacon  and  beer.  Though  lie  was  unjust  to  tho  potato,  from 
^  unaware  of  its  eminently  nntritiuuB  quality  when  properly 
i,  he  was  no  doubt  right '  about  the  valae  of  a  niorw  varied 
,  and  in  his  estimate  of  really  good  bread,  beer,  and  bacon, 
ritere  be  woa  wrong  in  his  ndrioo  was  in  neglecting  the  economy 
and  laliour.  He  would  have  set  fifty  oottagent'  wives 
Rwing,  with  their  flfty  sets  of  iitennils,  and  at  a  cost  of  fifty 
js'  InlHitir,  when  they  might  get  their  beer  more  ehcajJy  as 
money,  and  without  any  eipeuditure  of  time,  at  the  brewery. 
there  is  any  quoition  as  to  the  quality,  I  should  say  that  for 
e  housewife  who  makes  better  beer  than  tho  brewery  there 
B  a  Boore  who  make  worse,  Tho  uncertainty  ia  a  great  dmw- 
lOk  on  both  beer  and  bread  tliat  are  made  at  homo.  On  the 
bolo,  the  economy  of  division  of  employments  is  sure  to  pre- 
Q ;  BO  that  there  was  little  use  in  opposing  it,  even  in  Cobbott'e 
y;  but  yet  we  may  be  permittt'd  to  think  it  a  pleasant  sighti 
town  or  country-,  when  wo  enter  a  humble  kitchen  just  as  the 
uming  loaves  are  oooling  on  the  clean  dresser. 
It  ia  also  pleasant  to  wnuiLry  housekeepers  to  see  the  relish 
[tb  which  Loadou  guests  take  to  the  home-inaiie\oaS, — cmVI^v^^ 


hit  after  bit,  after  they  liavo  done,  ond  eicusing  themBolvw  lit 
the  goodness  of  the  breikd.  Even  in  the  Luiises  nherti  tLn 
pleasant  sight  is  seen,  however,  there  is  auniE^timos  &  rcveiiK 
The  next  cook  that  comes  may  not  succeed  well  with  lin*  braad, 
either  from  want  of  pmctiue  or  wiint  of  skill.  Then  tlicn:  is  tJie 
difficulty  about  yeast,-— still  recurring,  after  all  the  advice  thu 
has  been  shed  abroad  upon  it.  Then  there  is  the  vairiug  qiw- 
lity  of  the  floiir,  and  of  the  weather.  There  are  few  bousa  iu 
wliich  a  bat4:h  of  bad  bread  is  never  uei'n.  Cuuaiderliig  lUia,  luid 
the  defeutivQ  education  of  girls  in  household  matters,  tinil  tin 
new  modes  of  female  iadiiatry  amoog  the  working«)uaH»,  it  u 
not  surprising  that  the  professional  bakers  do  by  tat  Uin  gRMcr 
part  of  the  bread-making  in  all  societies ;  and  if  they  m«  mun 
or  less  superseded,  it  will  not  tie  by  a  rotiim  to  the  i)!*)  article 
of  home-made  bread,  but  by  the  iucreatiiag  une  of  luacbiutfy. 
Ueantimo,  the  craft  Is  an  important  one  for  numbcre  in  otiwf 
ways.     There  are  twelve  thouBuod  bakers  iu  London  alone 

1  can  JiiBt  rememl>er  the  coah  of  the  bakers  iu  llio  niiucr^ 
days  of  bad  bread  after  the  Itarvests  of  tlie  early  years  of  tlie 
century.  I  will  not  nauseate  my  readers  by  telling  them  wlutf 
some  of  tlie  bread  iu  those  days  was  like,  wheu  the  sound  old 
wheat  was  «ir  consumed,  and  the  soft,  sticky  flour  from  the  nnr 
erop  was  the  only  thing  that  could  be  had.  The  largv  tows 
were  particularly  afflictud,  and  none  more  so  thtm  Biruiii^ham. 
Some  monicd  moa  believed  that,  by  forming  themselvos  into  s 
company,  they  could  prm'ide  better  bread,  l>ecuu6i:  tlioy  uuuld 
commaod  better  wheat,  and  grind  it  tlii.-niselvc«.  They  sue- 
oeeded  in  supplying  good  brectd  at  the  same  cost  as  the  bail,  and 
uf  course  they  were  ]iopulur  with  the  buyers ;  but  tlie  niiUcn 
and  bakers  wore  furious.  They  orgimiited  h  ntrotig  {Rtmecutiuii 
against  the  comjiany,  and  at  last,  in  1809,  induced  thv  aullkDn- 
tieti  tu  jirusevute  tlie  directors  in  the  name  of  the  cn>wn. 

Tltc  public  were  aware  that  it  was  a  curious  sign  of  the  tisiM, 
and  they  watclied  the  residt  very  auiiouaty.  The  char>^  vm 
that  tha  company — aa  Ulegal  institution — was  injuring  Um 
ioterestH  uf  the  millers  aud  luikera.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  wm 
mdenlably  true,  aud  highly  offensive  tu  both  luu-licM.  They 
1  tlutt  the  object  of  the  company  was  good — tlMtt  tbi 
s  much  bonetited  by  its  operations — that  it  oomiuamied 
nponnwa  wliich  were  out  of  tV\e  ivwix  of  thu  tnulu  gvm 


kdu  ip>tK»t«lbfc-j 
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The  millerB  and  bakers  had  the  best  of  it  for  some  years  after 
this ;  but  there  are  now  some  half-dozen  great  mills  at  Birming- 
ham, in  public  and  private  hands,  sending  out  flour  and  bread 
in  a  way  too  potential  to  be  interfered  with.  We  are  not  likely 
to  hear  of  Queen  Victoria  prosecuting  any  bread-making  associa- 
tion, on  the  ground  of  its  injuring  the  bakers.  It  seems  strange 
now  that  such  a  thing  could  have  been  done  in  the  name  of  her 
grandfather. 

We  may  well  doubt  whether  there  are  fewer  bakers  employed 
in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  larger  capital  and  new 
machinery  into  the  trade.  There  is  not  only  the  increased 
number  of  bread-eaters  to  be  considered,  but  the  diminution  in 
the  quantity  of  home-made  bread  The  new  census  will  soon 
tell  us  how  many  millers  and  bakers  there  are  in  the  United 
Kingdom ;  and  meantime  we  are  informed,  as  I  have  said,  that 
there  are  twelve  thousand  bakers  in  London  alone.  The  class 
is  thus  a  large  one,  and  their  welfare  is  a  matter  of  deep  social 
concern. 

The  ill-health  of  the  class  is  a  well-established  fact.  The 
miller  s  cough  is  a  too  familiar  sound  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
any  old-fashioned  mill,  and  in  the  family  of  almost  every  baker. 
If  any  of  us  remember  what  it  was  in  childhood  to  play  in  or 
about  a  windmill,  to  sit  on  the  steps,  to  watch  the  tremendous 
sails  in  a  wind,  and  keep  timidly  away  from  them  when  not 
a  breath  was  stirring, — to  hear  the  fizz  of  the  grain  in  tho 
hopper,  and  sneeze  in  the  mealy  atmosphere,  and  pkvy  among 
the  sacks,  and  laugh  at  the  miller's  powdery  appearance,  we 
must  remember  the  miller's  cough.  He  may  well  cough,  for  he 
is  breathing  dust  all  the  time  he  is  at  worL  The  dust  of  flour 
is  not  so  bad  as  that  of  needles  and  razor-blades,  nor  of  the 
stone-cutter's  work ;  but  it  forms  a  paste  in  the  Imigs  and  air- 
passages,  which  brings  on  deadly  disease  at  last  The  miller 
early  begins  to  wheeze  :  and  too  commonly  he  spits  blood,  after 
a  few  years,  and  dies  consumptive.  His  skin  is  clogged  in  the 
same  way ;  and  unless  he  is  extremely  careful  to  relieve  it  by 
frequent  washing,  he  is  subject  to  the  inflammatory  complaints 
which  are  caused  by  a  loaded  skin.  Nobody  knows  more  of  the 
symptoms  of  asthma  and  consumption  than  the  widows  of  the 
millers  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  One  of  the  greatest  facts 
in  the  history  of  steam -flour  mills  is  that  they  Vvvwe  ywX.  vn.  ^\.«\^ 
to  tlus  gicknees  and  mortality.     Such  a  dra\ig\xt  Va  xckaAt^  \yaA'\\* 
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is  so  directed,  na  to  carry  up  the  meal  dust,  in  coTored  w»T^ 
and  to  throw  it  out  into  the  upjM-r  air. 

This  pttrticular  dan^r  is  shfired  bj  the  bftkera :  KaA  it  is 
only  one  of  many ;  so  that,  as  a  body,  they  must  be  very 
imhofllthy.  Are  they  not  visibly  bo  )  If  ne  think  over  the 
ImkerH  we  have  knuwn,  or  obsorre  them  in  tlieir  eliupa,  ur  when 
distributhig  the  bread,  we  shali  find  that  tliey  are  a  pale-facni. 
flabby,  anxious-looking  race.  They  are  a  nervous  sot  of  men 
too,  owing  to  the  irregularity  and  deficiency  of  iJieir  alee}),  ai 
well  as  to  their  uneasy  condition  of  body.  From  the  aceotmU 
giTen  by  themselves  and  their  friends  of  their  liabilitii*,  it 
might  seem  woudcrfiil  that  any  bakera  nre  to  lie  hinHl,  but  that 
WB  know  tliere  is  no  occnpation,  however  unwholesome  or  di»- 
gnstiug,  that  is  not  pursued  almost  as  eagerly  a»  the  t 
agreeable.  In  some  crafts  the  pay  ia  in  pn>|Kirtion  to  tlie  li 
or  the  noisomeneas.  It  is  not  so  with  the  bakers  : 
clear  evidence  that  there  ia  no  lack  of  handa,  however  » 
are  the  disadvantages  of  the  employment. 

A  dozen  yeare  ago  these  diaadvantagee  engagwd  so  math 
attention  that  efforts  were  made  (whioh  have  since  \>em  n- 
newed)  to  obtain  legislative  protection  for  the  lienlth  of  Imken. 
Wc  shnidd  have  had  cauae  for  shame  if  the  attempt  bad  m> 
cecded  ;  but  wo  need  not  be  sorry  that  it  wae  miide,  becaaw  it 
has  stimulated  tlie  mastor-hnketv  to  do  their  lioet  for  tba  wri- 
fore  of  their  Journeymen  ;  it  ha«  taught  the  men  thitt  they 
must  not  look  to  the  legialalure  for  a  kind  of  prolectiou  which 
they  ought  not  to  need,  and  which  could  never  be  secvirH  t>y 
Act  of  Parliament ;  and  it  hna  alfnrdcd  nasiirauee  to  all  thou^l- 
ftil  persons  that  the  time  ia  at  hand  wlieu  imiiroreroenU  in 
art  will  euro  many  raischiefa  not  otherwise  curable.  As  Ihs 
millere  are  now  relieved  of  the  deadly  evil  of  tnotl-ilust,  tit» 
bakers  will  be  relieved  of  the  causes  of  tlieir  Ind  liealth  and 
early  death.  As  there  are  plenty  of  healthy  bakera  in  bnMl 
mfUs  at  this  moment,  we  may  be  sure  that  thiire  will  not  li 
be  in  private  eBlablishmonts  31  per  cent,  of  jonmeymen  fc 
spitting  blood,  or  8U  per  cent,  ailing  in  the  ohast  in  ont  « 
another. 

What,  then,  is  the  baker's  state  of  health  t     What  ■■  \ 
chanoo  ctf  lifo  1    Wliat  ought  he  to  do  in  his  partkniLtf-d 
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fifth  on  their  lista  There  are  four  trades  that  are  more  sicklj, 
and  nineteen  that  are  less  so.  During  the  period  of  relief  in 
sickness,  in  other  words,  from  20  to  70  years  of  age,  the  bakers 
claim  for  178  weeks  of  sickness;  that  is,  nearly  three  years 
and  a  half  of  such  illness  as  renders  them  unable  to  work.  The 
very  most  burdensome  class  is  that  of  the  potters,  who  are  ill 
for  333  weeks  of  the  same  period ;  and  the  best  are  the  clerks 
and  schoolmasters,  who  claim  for  48  weeks,  or  less  than  a  year. 
But  these  figures  do  not  show  the  full  strength  of  the  case. 
The  clerks  and  schoolmasters  are,  in  large  proportion,  living  a]b 
neariy  or  quite  the  end  of  the  term  ;  whereas  the  potters  were, 
for  the  most  part,  dead  in  a  few  years  from  the  outset,  and  the 
bakers  disappear,  on  an  average,  before  the  middle  of  the  term. 
Those  who  live  for  10  years  of  the  time  have  fewer  weeks  of 
chargeable  sickness ;  and  those  who  live  30  have  more  ;  and 
the  computation  made  is  the  average ;  but  if  the  term  were 
not  from  20  to  70,  but  from  20  to  50,  the  bad  case  of  the 
I  Hitters  and  bakers  would  be  seen  to  be  very  much  worse  than 
it  now  ap])ears. 

The  bakers  do  not  suffer  from  fever  so  much  as  several  other 
trades.  Fever  invariably  proceeds  from  bad  air ;  and  biui  air 
cannot  therefore  be  the  most  prominent  grievance  of  the  bakers, 
though  we  hear  much  of  the  closeness  and  bad  smells  of  the 
places  in  which  they  work.  There  was  naturally  a  good  deal 
of  exaggeration  and  partiality  in  the  reports  made  on  behalf  of 
the  journeymen  at  first ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  employers 
have  been  roused  to  do  their  best  for  their  men.  At  all 
events,  here  is  the  fact  that  fever  does  not  j)revail  among 
them  :  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  medical  officers  of  health 
who  have  examined  the  London  bakehouses,  to  the  good  ven- 
tilation of  most  of  them,  and  the  really  admirable  management 
of  many  in  this  respect,  and  to  the  readiness  and  anxiety  of 
the  master-bakers  to  consider  the  health  of  then*  men.  If  the 
men  were  equally  wise,  there  would  be  such  a  contrast  between 
healUiy  and  unhealthy  bakehouses,  that  no  legislation  would 
be  demanded  by  the  most  superficial  or  ignorant  friend  of  the 
Lakers. 

Their  particular  liability  is  to  diseases  of  the  chest.     The 
men  grow  hoarse ;    they    lose   voice ;   they    become  short  oC 
breath ;   the^  spit  blood,  and  die  consumptive.    liVi^i^   «v\S« 
extnmeg  of  temperHturo,  and  have  ailments  from  l\vaX  c»»\3fift. 
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Thcj  carry  heavy  weiglits  when  eshiiiiated  willi   Inbintr  ;    ami 
tlioy  worli  At  night,  &ud  have  cruelly  lung  lioun ;    auil  liieuw 
the  neiToua  diecwseB  which  attend  protracted  wakcfulnuns.     Ii 
wfl»  »  remnrkablo  fact  to  fiireigiiers,  aa  well  as  to  nmiiy  pci)iJc 
nt  home,  that  wliilc  the  Louduu  buildera  wure  Btriking  fur  Ito 
hours'  wagon  fur  nine  hours'  work,  tlie  bakers  were  agitating  for 
twelre  hours'  work — which  was  n  roduction  very  startling  lo  tiw 
uiaatere.     Uuder  the  uircuniHtancoH,  nobody  utui 
that  the  chance  of  life  in  so  low  as  it  ia     Tho  average  li/e 
jounieyinaii  baker  euda  at  42  :  some  say  at  iU.     Tlwy  lio 
talk,  as  the  stoe  I -grinders  do,  of  a  tihort  life  and  a  lut^rry 
It  may  bu  that  tliey  are  apt  to  seek,  like  the  needle- [joiuteta 
riuor-grindere,  a  pernicious  solace  under  the  depression  of 
huultli ;    but  they  ore  a  less  reinless  luid    tiudueious  urder 
craftsmen ;  and  one  cannot  Itut  wonder  why  they  cluxiec 
trade,  if  they  are  really  convinced  that  it  In  the  lot  of  tJie 
to  die  at  forty-two. 

Next — wliat  can  be  done  under  the  circumstances  I 
We  may  answer  tliis  question  by  looking  at  wbat  Jmt 
done.  _ 

A  doEen  years  ago,  the  main  article  of  our  food  viut  made  in 
the  most  diF^iating  places  in  London  and  other  large  tu«iui,  and 
in  the  most  disgusting  mamicr  that  could  bo  conceived  uf  in  a 
civilised  country.  People  keep  away  from  ahiunbli»,  lext  what 
they  would  aoo  there  eliould  come  back  upon  their  uim^nutiDBi 
at  dinner  time  :  but  it  would  have  t>ecn  worse  to  visit  a  bake- 
house, iKiuause,  while  the  state  of  things  is  no  leas  disagtweaU^ 
it  has  always  been  imiieccKBary,  and  therefore  more  rerulliDR 
thiiD  anything  thatoccui-B  in  (heKhomble^  WheD  I  vasitlittla 
child,  the  uuisemtLid  made  a  cnll  on  some  rtjlations,  on  (iiir  ntarn 
from  a  walk.  It  was  not  for  the  first  time ;  and  1  alwaya  betwk 
tnyself  to  u  sawpit  behind  the  house  to  watch  the  men  at  woHi, 
while  the  maid  linislied  her  gossip.  On  this  ooco^uii  a  gatovii 
oiieu,  and  1  strayed  into  the  next  yard,  which  was  a  butchnr's : 
and  there  I  saw  the  eurly  part  of  the  cutting  up  of  a  lM!uci,octy 
just  killed.  Mid  still  reeking.  The  aight  made  a  deep  impreeaioiii 
and  I  believe  my  mother  waa  surprised  to  find  me  in  [Hwoamon 
of  some  uiatomicd  facU  not  uaunlly  known  to  little  chOdm 
J  daml  not  teU  what  1  had  seen;  for  1  was  pulled  roughly 
/itun  llie  gate,  and  desired  never  \.u  K\iQok  uf  "  tlte  dead  cow 
bat  fvtfu  that  t«rriblo  picluro  '«•  Xew  i»v'^'**!  ''!u»*^  *  ""w.' 
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certain  order  of  bakehouses  would  have  been  a  dozen  years  ago. 
I  will  not  describe  nastiness  which  has  disappeared.  Let  it 
suffice  that  the  nuisances  which  belong  to  the  basement  of 
houses  were  to  be  found  in  the  bakehouses,  because  the  bake- 
house was  in  the  basement.  There  were  foul  smells  and  rats, 
as  well  as  excessive  heat  and  crickets.  There  was  so  little  light 
that  the  men  lived  in  flaring  gaslight.  There  was  so  little  air 
that  they  were  heavy,  sick,  and  stupid,  and  had  to  go  up  into 
the  air  before  they  could  eat.  If  we  consider  what  such  places 
must  have  been  like  when  crowded  with  men  toiling  at  such 
work  as  kneading  dough,  we  need  look  no  further. 

Except  on  the  premises  of  the  lower  orders — ^the  "  cheap  and 
nasty  "  order  of  bakers — matters  are  arranged  very  differently 
now.  The  officers  of  health  tell  us  that  the  nuisances  are  turned 
away  from  the  bakehouses ;  that  every  comer  is  clean,  the  walls 
whitened,  the  utensils  in  a  proper  state ;  and  the  food  and  sleep- 
ing places  of  the  men  such  as  ought  to  content  them.  We  know 
something  of  the  humility  required  of  rich  men*8  servants  in 
London — as  to  their  bedrooms — how  they  are  put  among  the 
black  beetles  in  underground  closets,  in  the  height  of  the  season, 
or  all  the  year  round ;  for,  where  there  are  kitchen  fires,  it  is 
always  the  season  for  black  beetles.  In  comparison  with  many 
a  powdered  footman's  bed-closet,  the  sleeping  places  of  the 
journeymen  bakers  are  desirable  chambers.  This  is  better  than 
the  feverish  napping  on  the  board,  or  in  the  troughs,  which  used 
to  be  the  practice.  Moreover,  the  employers  are,  generally 
speaking,  anxious  to  learn  how  they  can  improve  the  condition 
of  their  men,  and  willing  to  act  on  the  suggestions  of  competent 
advisers. 

Still,  as  the  health  of  bakers  continues  bad,  in  comparison 
with  most  other  people's,  there  must  be  much  that  is  wrong. 
There  certainly  is. 

It  is  an  enormous  evil  that  most  bakehouses  are  under 
ground.  The  reason  of  this  is,  we  are  told,  that  the  requisite 
space  cannot  be  had  above  ground,  except  at  a  cost  which  the 
sale  of  bread  will  not  repay.  If  this  is  true,  we  need  not  the 
ghosts  of  all  the  bakers  who  have  died  of  bad  air  and  heat  to 
tell  us  that  bread-making  by  machinery  will  drive  out  the  old 
method.  The  Americans  have  told  us  the  secret  of  how  cheap 
bread  may  become  when  made  by  machinery  on  an  ^^^^wslvsvik 
icale  ;  and  the  eteam-bakers  can  afford  to  have  ]^TemvRi&%  «^c^^^ 
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ground,  if  tlic  old  bukcrs  cauDot.  Some  Iwkehouses  we  han 
yards,  behind  the  dwellings ;  and  thoro  tli(<  lot  of  th«  jooi 
man  is  uompiiratively  easy. 

If  tiiere  can  bo  a  woree  evil  tlian  bail  nir,  jollied  wiUi  e 
tieat  aiid  perpetual  gaslight,  it  is  eiceaaive  work  ;  and  the 
hours  of  tlie  liakcra  ore  probubly  the  worat  known  in  tbo  whc 
circuit  of  tnules. 

London  ninst  be  supplied  with  hot  rolls  and  new  Inw)  1| 
hundreds  of  cart-loiids  early  every  morning,  oad  «voiy  noon,  ud 
every  evening.  The  joumoymaii  bokor,  who  had  gone  Iwm* 
wearied  and  eihaiwted,  at  five  in  the  nftomoon.  must  b«  collnl 
fVom  his  bed  when  other  people  are  going  to  theirs,  licfort  hr 
has  got  half  his  sleep  out.  He  must  be  at  his  work  hv  elevn 
o'clock  ;  and  there  he  is,  under  the  gas,  and  amidst  the  floating 
flour  whieh  makes  the  air  thick.  There  ho  is  to  tve  till  tire  tW 
neit  evening — eooietimeB  till  sii  or  suveu — «ilU  only  tuiatchw 
of  sleep  and  eating,  from  an  hour  and  a  liaif  to  thrcic  Imhir,  In 
all  that  time.  The  work  ia  all  luml — the  mixing,  the  Imi-ailing, 
the  baking,  and  the  carrying  out — wliiuh  some  of  the  tneu  hin 
to  do. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  air  of  the  streets  miuft  1« 
refreshing  alter  the  night  among  the  ovens  bvluw  groutid  ;  and 
80,  no  doubt,  it  often  ia  :  but  there  are  the  chancn  of  wind  an4 
weather,  dangerous  to  an  over^heated  man  who  has  been  at  wiirit 
all  night :  luid  tlierc  ie  the  weight  he  has  to  curiy, — tstimetiuin 
auouutiug  to  1  cwt  Then,  baek  to  the  trougliH  and  owns,  to 
make  another  batch  for  the  evening  demand ;  nnil  miot)i« 
carrying  round  before  he  can  go  home  to  his  tua  and  bed,  ^^ 
mere  four  hours'  rest. 

If  this  is  overwork  on  Mondays  and  Tucsdaya,  what  i«^fl 
between  Thuradays  and  Sunilays !  The  oomplaiul  of  Uui  a 
is  that,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  the  intcn'al  is  not  kilo 
on  Friday  evenings,  and  sometimes  not  ou  Suturduyu  : 
they  work  from  deven  on  Tliuraday  nights  to  the  Satu 
night,  or  even  Sunday  iiLomuig.  It  is  incompTchenaible  I 
they  stand  this.  Nothing  can  justify  such  a  dmaKud  t 
made  on  them,  or  tlieir  agreeing,  on  auy  lemis,  to  • 
demand.  To  save  Ium  country  from  aa  iuvaBinn,  o 
ful  low- 1  icings  from  jXTlshing  und«r  an  avalanche,  or  in  a  coalpit, 
A  auui  may  mcritoriouitly  work  at  that  rate  wliv: 
bat  nut  to  provide  hot  and  uev  Viioo^  U>  V^Mna  b 
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week  to  week,  for  17«.  a-weeL  Not  that  there  is  any  use  in 
requesting  London  or  any  other  town  to  go  without  fresh  bread. 
No  good  comes  of  efforts  to  tiun  aside  the  regular  stream  of 
business.  The  remedy  is  of  another  kind.  Machinery,  and 
methods  by  which  bread  is  made  more  rapidly,  will  put  an  end 
to  overwork  as  destructive  a^  the  toil  on  a  Louisiana  sugar- 
plantation,  where  the  overseer  tells  you  it  answers  better  to 
*^  use  up**  so  many  "hands**  per  season  than  to  reduce  the 
production. 

These  are  the  two  main  evils  which  too  often  subsist  where 
all  the  rest  have  been  got  rid  of.  Not  always  ;  for  there  are 
master-bakers  who  have  managed  to  reduce  the  horn's  of  work 
without  losing  their  custom.  It  is  for  the  trade  at  large  to  ' 
consider  whether  they  can  do  this,  or  whether  they  will  retire 
from  the  contest  with  machinery.  The  most  unlikely  thing  of 
all  is  that  they  can  go  on  in  their  present  way  of  conducting 
their  business. 

So  much  for  the  masters.     Now,  what  can  the  men  do  ] 

It  is  for  them  to  sivy  wliether  they  do  the  best  they  can  for 
their  health.  When  their  turn  comes  for  an  hour  or  two's 
sleep,  do  they  go  at  once  to  their  proper  bed,  and  get  into  it 
undressed  and  washed  ]  or  do  they  fling  themselves  down  on  the 
nearest  j)lace  that  will  hold  them,  among  the  fumes  of  yeast, 
and  the  heat  or  the  draughts  which  are  common  in  bakehouses  ? 
Do  they  give  themselves  the  best  chance  for  an  appetite  by 
taking  nothing  between  meals,  according  to  the  practice  of 
educated  and  well-mannered  people ;  or  do  they  drink  between 
meals,  to  support  their  strength,  as  they  say  1 

When  work  is  over,  do  they  go  straight  home,  to  a  whole- 
some tea  and  bed  ?  or  do  they  turn  into  the  public-house,  and 
game,  and  quarrel,  and  drink  till  the  night  hour  conies  round  ? 
If  their  order  hajs  not  the  best  character  for  sobriety,  and 
frugality,  and  good-temper,  there  is  great  excuse  for  them,  from 
the  irritated  condition  of  brain  which  their  mode  of  life  esta- 
blishes :  but  no  degree  of  allowance  can  lessen  the  misfortune. 
There  are  such  people  as  elderly  bakers,  and  even  healthy 
l)akerB ;  and  this  shows  that  the  men,  to  a  certain  extent,  hold 
their  lot  in  their  own  hands.  The  masters  are  i>erfectly  justi- 
fied in  pointing  out  a  man  here  and  there,  who  has  sense  and 
prudence  in  the  management  of  himself,  and  a  good  wife  to 
make  his  home  the  phaaanteat  and  most  rcstCuV  p\.xv:^  \\^  ^iidAi  %<^ 


to,  nud  in  bidiliug  ua  observe  thitt  the  bEkker's  lot  need  not  be  i 
bad  one :  while,  ugain,  the  men  are  perfectly  juBtifiod  in  pointing 
to  the  hod  honlth  aud  the  monil  iiiflnnitios  of  thoir  unler,  a*  an 
evidence  that  there  must  he  somettiing  esseatially  wroug  iu  tim 
cenditionB  of  their  occupation. 

We  shall  all  come  round  to  machinery,  I  doubt  not.  SutoIt 
the  journeymen  bakers,  who  hnve  appealed  to  parliament  sai 
the  public  for  protection,  will  not  quarrel  with  redress  beotUM 
it  is  brouglit  bj  machinery.  By  doing  bo,  they  would  forfeit 
the  sympathy  which  haa  caused  already  much  impromnoit 
in  their  lot.  They  will  not,  indeed,  hare  any  choico  in  titt 
matter,  now  that  the  fact  has  become  knowu  that  the  "ateam 
hiikeries"  in  the  American  cities  afford  prime  bread  at  6* 
which  is  hero  7d,  or  Tid.,  though,  snppoeiuf;  flour  to  lie  al  th* 
same  prioe,  every  other  requisite  is  cheaper  in  London  than  al 
New  York.  Dear  as  labour  is  there,  anil  all  tools  and  material'^ 
the  cheapness  of  machinery  and  steam,  m  cumpuriiHiii  with  tlw 
long  labour  of  the  human  arm  and  the  oven-flros,  enables  tli* 
American  bakers  to  sell  cheaper  bread. 

It  nppeam  timt  the  las  paid  by  London  alone  in  the  form  ti 
the  needless  penny  on  the  sixpence,  is  above  tive  millioiM  o^  net 
dollars,  but  pounds,  sterling  per  annum.  Why  should  LoikIm) 
go  on  jiaying  this, — not  to  do  anybody  any  good,  but  Id  imsmI 
liundreds  of  poor  men  to  the  grave  every  year  I 
remember  that,  including  the  men's  families,  'i.'),000  p 
have  thoir  lot  Iwiind  up  with  Uiat  of  the  journeymen  I 
London, 

There  would  be  a  very  small  reduction  of  numbera  i 
trade,  and  little  or  no  rcthictlon  of  wages.  11ih  uuicbhietjr  ■ 
of  a  kind  which  does  not  Biiperwdc  human  attendance,  «~ 
doing  the  hardest  part  of  the  work.  The  most  in)p< 
circumstance  is  the  saving  of  time.  If  the  most  laborioua  p 
ceases  are  got  through  in  one-fifth  of  the  time  at  ] 
required,  there  is  an  end  of  the  long  hours.  If  the  btUiingf 
still  done  in  the  night,  the  men  are  not  toiling  all  the  d^y  Ua 

It  ib  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  bread  made  by  machiacfT 
must  be  of  a  kind  that  the  puhlio  does  not  like, 
bread  mjido  at  the  Dockhisul  Hills  tiaa  no  yeast  in  it,  ltd 
not  follow  that  American  and   Birmingham  bread  i 
frrmpnted.     The  BinniuKham  people  like  what  Londimon  a 
titter  bread,  and  oonaidcr  Lorniuu \>Te(u\ \iia\v^4-.  ^vt  boUi  k 
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are  made  in  ^  steam  bakeries/'  as  the  Americans  call  the  mills. 
Neither  is  it  tme  that  such  machinery  must  be  on  a  large  scale, 
80  as  to  drive  all  but  wealthy  capitalists  out  of  the  trade.  The 
bread-making  on  board  the  Great  Eastern  may  be  considered  to 
be  on  a  large  scale  :  and  so  may  that  in  such  institutions  as 
Greenwich  Hospital,  Aldershott  Camp,  and  our  prisons  and  work- 
houses and  hospitals  :  but  in  much  smaller  establishments  than 
these  the  mixing  and  kneading  is  done  by  mechanical  means; 
and,  as  the  newspapers  have  lately  told  us,  there  are  small 
bakehouses  in  London  where  it  answers  as  well  in  proportion  to 
make  a  dozen  loaves  in  this  way  as  a  thousand.  Putting  all 
these  things  together,  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  the  journey- 
man baker  s  grievances  are  coming  to  an  end,  by  a  better  means 
than  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  would  be  turned  into  ridicule 
by  events  as  soon  as  it  was  passed  %  There  will  not  be  a  speedy 
end — if  an  end  at  all — to  home-made  bread ;  but  the  kneading 
will  not  long  be  done  by  the  cook*s  stout  arm.  There  will  not 
probably  bo  a  speedy  end  to  fermented  bread ;  but  men  will  not 
be  wimtod  to  work  twenty  or  forty  hours  at  a  stretch  to  produce 
it.  There  will  not  be  a  speedy  end  to  private  bakehouses,  unless 
the  masters  show  themselves  to  bo  less  sensible  than  they  are 
supposed  to  be.  If  they  were  to  attempt  to  go  on  causing  their 
men  to  die  at  forty-two,  they  must  bo  pushed  aside  by  com- 
panies or  individuals  more  fit  to  be  employers  of  labour :  but 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  them  to  be,  as  a  class,  either  so 
foolish  or  so  heartless.  As  soon  as  they  see  how,  they  will  be 
doing  what  is  best  for  everybody  in  the  great  work  of  supplying 
the  staff  of  life. 

In  the  interval,  the  men  may  do  much  for  themselves  by 
cleanliness,  prudence,  and  self-control.  Pure  and  orderly  habits 
of  body  and  of  life,  a  good  home,  and  an  attachment  to  it 
rather  than  to  excitements  elsewhere,  are  the  best  precaution 
against  the  worst  evils  of  the  baker  s  craft,  tind  the  only  remedy 
for  such  ills  as  have  not  yet  been  got  rid  of.  Let  us  hope  that 
8ome  bakers  of  the  existing  generation — some,  perhaps,  whom 
we  know — may  live  to  make  us  such  bread  as  at  present,  without 
the  present  sacrifice  of  health  and  comfort.  Their  best  friends 
are  much  mistaken  if  a  baker  of  threescore  years  and  ten  will 
be  a  stranger  spectacle  to  the  next  generation  than  a  gray- 
headed  clerk  or  wheelwright — those  very  durable  mQ\i\\MiT&  ell 
Friendly  SodetieB!    When  that  happens,  tlie  miagc  ol  ixicsa 
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kneailiiig  for  htmrs  together  in  an  undorgrouod  hothowso  will 
he  regarded  aa  ii  bai'barjc  picture  uf  tlie  customs  of  tliu  outiqM 
world. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE   NEEDLEWOMAN. 


If  my  readers  were  at  this  moment  to  tell  their  thoughtc,  «e 
should  find  them  reiidy  to  turn  away  from  the  disugreeubk  uiJ 
woU-woni  subject  of  DiBtrewed  Necdtewomcu,  that  clan  wfaidi 
has  beeu  the  grief  and  shame  of  society  from  the  doy  when 
Hood  published  the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt."  We  all  gruw  weMj 
of  any  hopel^s  prospect ;  and  wo  may  well  thiuk  that  arnT* 
thing  that  can  bo  said  about  the  ]XK>r  needleworaen  has  beco 
said  many  times  over,  through  many  years.  But  perha{M  I  ■<■ 
not  going  to  say  much  of  |KM>r  Eetnpstrosses  ;  aud  periwpa,  aW 
their  condition  is  not  the  desperate  and  hopeless  thing  it  *m> 
Perbitps  the  topic  of  the  health  of  women  who  sew  tpuy  ban 
some  interest  of  another  kind  than  that  wliidi  makeu  a> 
miserable. 

Who  are  the  needlewomen  of  our  country  I 

I  wish  I  could  reply,  all  the  women  in  the  country.  I  nUoiilil 
he  heartily  glad  if  there  were  no  women,  from  the  palace  to  the 
cottage,  who  were  unable  to  cut  out  and  make  clothe*,  and  t" 
amuse  their  niinda  and  gratify  theu-  taste  by  omamcnt^U  imoiUo- 
work.  It  is  the  unequal  diHtributiou  uf  the  art  whidi  cwmm 
BO  much  miseiy  in  many  ways  among  us,  and  which  caoaea  tiic 
art  itself  to  deteriorate  as  it  docs. 

Hero  it  may  be  objected  that  tlie  very  reason  of  the 
of  the  needlewomen  oa  a  class  is  that  sewing  ia  u 
feminine  employment,  so  that  profcssioual  aeuiiwtreMei  m 
reduced  to  the  very  lowest  rate  of  poy  by  the  oompeUtknof 
the  whole  sex  ;  whereas,  iu  other  oecu)iiitiuns,  the  competition 
arises  from  some  restrieted  rivalry  in  their  own  trade.  This  ii 
juutiy  Ime.  It  is  tnie,  nu  doulit,  in  nigard  to  the  ahirta  Hid 
^tliooats,  ood  the  cWiUruii's  duXVtts'vn  uflvwar^  domeatic  tita 
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tiddle-claffl  families  make  these  things  at  home,  bj  the  huuda 
pf  mothers,  daii^htere,  aud  raaitig  ;  oiid  tlii'oiigliout  ttiat  order 
ft  society  it  would  be  tboiight  Btrange  to  ft[iend  money  m  paying 
itrnpitreBBea  Lbciitlly  for  work  which  aui  he  done  at  home. 
wh&D  plain-work  Ja  given  out  at  all  hy  houaehold  managers, 
t  a  rate  ho  low  thai  one  wottdera  how  it  auatverB  to  the 
■UupfitreBS ;  hut  here  again  comes  in  the  iwcuHarity  of  the  ease. 
Ehe  semptitrcss  is,  nine  times  in  ton,  a  wife  or  mother  engaged 
b  a  home  of  her  own,  and  wishtug  to  earn  Bometliiiig  in  the 
JMrnrs  whvn  ehe  can  sew.  In  ahort,  sewing  l>oth  ia  and  ta  not, 
k  professional  occupation  ;  and  the  ceue(;quenc«  is  that  it  is  tlie 
tnt  paid,  because  every  private  needlewoman  helpd  to  reduce 
6  pay  of  the  profegaioiial  acmpBtreaa.  But  it  doea  not  foUow 
^m  thia  that  all  domestiu  women  can  sew. 
If  girla  bad  fair  play  in  education,  I  believe  that  all  would  he 
idlewomon,  fiom  natural  liking.  I  have  seen  matiy  bad 
idlvwomen,  and  some  who  could  hardly  bow  at  all  ;  but  I 
trer  saw  uiio  who  might  nut,  1  bulieve,  liave  enjoyed  the  eatis- 
f  the  art,  if  there  liad  nut  been  neglect  and  mia- 
^meut.  One  would  think  that  ^irla  of  the  laliouriug 
1,  nhnec  lives  are  not  overfull  of  plea-surea,  might  bo  pro- 
|de<l  with  this  simple  and  iileasant  occuj)ation,  which  would  bo 
Wfitablg  to  tliom  in  every  way  :  yet  how  many  are  there  of 
t  very  hu'ge  clos  who  are  skilful  in  the  art  ?  Uere  wo  oomo 
IQU  tlie  uuc<{uiil  distributioD.  I  kuuw  a  runil  neighbuui'tiood 
ire  the  great  la<ly,  a  countees,  had  such  a  pafiuion  for  plain 
dluwork,  that  sliu  employed  nearly  all  her  time  in  making 
U  uid  ahifta  ;  while  the  cottngera'  wives  for  mikti  round 
1  their  Doedles  like  ekt^wers,  or  l^t  their  husbands  and  sous 
I  in  n^  The  countes«  gave  away  fiuo  linen  shirts  by  dnzeat 
I  bur  fHeuds,  while  her  husband's  lahtiureni  rarely  got  a 
D  shirt  to  fit-  One  conscquonco  of  this  inmpacity  iu  poor 
I,  that  the  profuesional  class  of  slo)vworkcnt  hns  grown 
e  liAve  MMMi  iL  Besided  the  army  aitd  ukvj,  there  is 
1  vbols  range  of  our  labouring  classos  to  be  supplJod 
|l  gwmontB,  ready  made  :  and  tluiH,  while  the  wives 
I,  who  ought  to  be  making  tliu  Hhirta,  are  unable 
9  H,  th*re  are  tliouaands  of  needlewomen  slaving  at  it  day 
i  lUfht,  for  a  liiro  which  does  not  give  them  bread. 
Evra  ao,  there  is  more  good  needlework  done  in  cutli^^  \Wii 
I  th«  buRiMi  uC  facUiry  workers.     That  ia  a  aaA   tVir^,  'Cftd 
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inability  of  factory  "handB"  to  eew,  or  cook,  or  clean  «  floor ; 
but  my  topic  now  is  the  health  of  ncedlciTomeii ;  and  factoTT 
women  are  in  no  way  concerned  iu  that. 

I  have  spoken  uf  the  jMwr  Bem]i«trcsseii  a^  a  class  that  wa« ; 
and  of  their  troubles  as  of  something  post.  I  tniat  we  amy 
consider  tliejr  position  as  already  Binoiiorated  by  the  iDtrodiK* 
tion  of  tlie  Bcwing-tuachine,  luud  na  would  be  the  outt^ry  froB 
some  of  them,  if  tlicy  were  to  hear  this  said.  The  trath  it, 
tbey  were  reduced  to  he  themselves  sewing  machiiiM  of  an 
imperfect  sort,  whose  work  was  sure  to  lie  superseded  by  ■ 
machine  which  cannot  suffer,  and  pine,  and  grow  blind,  and 
drop  stitches,  and  t<[X)il  fastenings.  It  must  Ik!  a  mercy  to  Mop 
the  working  of  human  machines,  driven  by  the  force  of  huii^, 
and  disordered  by  misery.  If  the  work  can  be  done  by  an 
inanimate  machine,  it  ought  to  be  so  done  ;  and  if  ilia  poor 
women  aak  what  is  to  become  of  them,  the  answer  is,  that  tlMir 
lot  really  could  not  be  made  worse ;  while,  for  a  lai^  propgrtiaD 
of  them,  the  new  machine  ia  nn  actual  redemption.  Tbinr  wwk 
had  beoume  too  bad  to  be  einluretl;  while  tlieir  lot  was  too  hut 
to  be  endured,  Now,  there  is  good  work  ngiun,  more  parfM 
work  than  was  ever  before  seen  ;  and  the  machine- work  era  gK, 
aa  women's  wages  go,  good  pay.  The  transition  atnge,  diuing 
which  women's  labour  must  be  tume'l  towards  other  oonijia- 
tions,  is  a  very  hard  one.  Last  siiiiiig,  an  aBHx^Htlou  wu 
formed  in  Li>udon  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  Qe«dlHWomim 
and  their  proper  employers,  the  outfitters,  faco  bo  fiuxs  and 
ousting  the  middle-men,  the  coutrnctora  ;  who,  giving  security 
for  the  materials  in  a  way  impossible  to  the  workers,  aw  duu-g*) 
with  the  whole  business  of  providing  the  garmcnto,  and  McttK 
their  jirolits  by  enforcing  the  extremity  of  chenpnce*  ia  tlw 
article  of  pay. 

This  society,  known  as  that  which  abides  at  SA,  Lunb't 
Conduit  Street,  must  have  done  good,  and  may  yet  liaw  lime 
to  do  more,  while  the  o])eration  of  the  sewing-macliine  is  gettixQ 
settled ;  but  it  is  the  machine  which  must  put  lui  cud  to  iIm 
Btrnining  of  eyes  over  the  siiiglo  candle,  and  the  fenrfiil  imtft- 
tion  which  attends  the  eihaustion  of  certain  niusclea,  while  Ae 
rest  of  the  frame  is  left  imeiercisod.  There  arc  tliniiaanda  of 
the  Inwcat  order  of  needlewomen  who  would  Im  bett«r  In  lit 
w<trkhti\au}  than  in  their  nctuiil  couditlon  ;  nnd  there  ia  vonio 
oatafurt — though  a.  tnclimcW^y  «ue  eviuw^v — \ii  \nrt™"twi^  that 
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littlo  nLile  tliat  lowoHt  ciimtt  will  ii.ivo  (lisupfvareJ.  In 
lanother  grocration  there  nill  be  no  cdl  for  such  n  clnes.  They 
'Jmva,  poor  tu>uls  !  caused  such  a  decline  of  good  ntedlenork  iu 

lie  country,  tiwt  some  radical  remedy  vtts  sure  to  be  fuimd. 
'While  we  were  licwing  i)f  the  woes  of  their  claiM  from  over- 
'BTDwding,  it  was  tLe  uuiversal  coinjiluint  of  liouaewivca  that 
.Aey  could  get  no  needlework  well  dime.  It  waa  whipstitch, 
imd  fMtoiiin^  that  gnvo  way,  aiid  buttonhnleg  thut  hurst,  and 
hmniniDti;  ttiat  you  might  \ivl\  out  frum  eud  to  end  by  a  tug  at 
the  thread.  A  young  friend  of  miue.  of  Gennan  extraction, 
sbout  to  he  married,  hud  mode,  witji  fiunlly  a^aistance,  most  of 
ber  new  dcjthus :  but  some  having  to  lie  [lut  out,  n  sewing- 
<chool  of  considerable  credit  was  aelectetl,  aud  patterns  were 
'■ent.  The  niiBwer  to  the  applicatiun  was  that  the  eommiHaion 
would  lie  ttxeuuted,  hut  that  the  lady  must  not  expect  work  like 
ber  own ;  that  such  work  was,  in  fact,  not  known  in  our  country. 
I  wished  tlic  authoritira  of  the  school  could  have  eeen  how  fast 
the  Work  wcut  ulf  under  fingers  and  eyes  trained  as  tbey  ore 
'trained  in  (Tcmuny.  We  shall  now  have  the  option  of  good 
«ori[,  ou  the  one  hand  ;  and,  on  the  other,  a  clearance  made  of 
murderous  competition  whieli  has  reduced  the  pki/niqae  and 
m»rale  of  our  poor  nuedlowuaii'u  to  the  lowest  condiUon, 
the  change  will  be  wo  mwy  judge,  not  only  by  whnt  we 
in  walking  through  the  streets  of  Loudifii,  but  by  atttAndiug 
to  the  rvHultH  of  the  acwiug-mocbiue  iu  the  United  Stat«e,  whero 
it  WM  invented. 

Ths  Annual  money  vultte  of  the  sewing  required  by  the 
Anericau  nation  that  can  be  done  by  the  machine  is  estimated 
at  fifty -eight  millions  of  {lounds  sterling;  and  a  lar^  projiortion 
nf  the  MTiDg  in  nlreody  uiniie.  In  the  uity  of  New  York  alone, 
iha  uuiual  Miring  in  a  million  and  a  half  ou  the  clotliiiig  of  men 
and  lMy&  The  same  amount  is  enved  in  Moesoch  11  setts  on  shoes 
mmI  boats  aUinc  The  nincliine  has  rcTolutionisvd  about  forty 
distinct  brnncbeii  of  mauufoctiire,  besides  creating  new  ones. 

Hero  li««  ihe  sulace  of  the  jwor  needlewomen.  A  multitude  of 
ibeni  will  (nonrr  or  later  be  euiployod  iu  these  freiili  luvaa  of 
iwiuiitry;  and  tiot  u  few  are  already  tasting  a  degree  of  comfort  * 
ihcy  never  know  before.  As  slaves  of  the  contractors  for  the 
tigtfitteni  they  may  have  earned,  three  or  four  uliiUiugs  a  week, 
at  tbo  exyvBKc  of  eyesight  aud  healllu  TIiohc  emou^  l\kc::tn«'W 
etat  »tiapt  tiiemxlvea  to  the  new  eircumstsmtca  "ivVW  eanv 
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tlmn  tvfice  iia  much,  witli  liltle  fatigue.  Wo  inay  then  dec 
going  further  into  the  consideration  of  the  heahh  of  this  tiim 
of  needlewomen,  in  the  hope  that  the  camies  of  their  minCTiw 
are  about  to  he  ivmoved. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  introduction  of  the  sewing  ninehiM 
which  need  affect  the  object  of  tniining  girU  tfl  be  gimd  Minp- 
BtreBses.  Some  of  my  renders  may  have  seen  the  Report  (IMJl) 
of  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Norris,  one  of  the  Inspectors  of  St-hoola,  in 
which  he  gives  his  view  of  the  importimce  of  needlework  in  th* 
education  of  ghls.  Ho  tliinka  tliat,  apart  from  the  vnlnc  of  Ike 
art,  it  would  he  worth  while  to  sjiend  half  the  Hchool  hotin  in 
sewing,  for  the  snkc  of  the  effect  on  the  girls'  charactem  Kr 
speaks  of  the  order,  quiet,  clennlinees,  and  uheerfiil  ri*p(«e  with 
activity,  which  prevail  in  afternoon  sehiwl  hours  devuted  to 
sewing, — a  real  trahiing  for  the  homo,  while  tlie  nccnpntion  abo 
tendstoinipresB  the  intellectual  lessons  of  the  innrniu^.  Lmiking 
forward  a  few  years,  the  sense  of  the  fitness  of  the  training  to 
make  good  wivea  and  mothers  miiat  be  very  strong;  for  otto  mi? 
almost  divide  into  ahcep  and  goats  the  cottage  hnuwholds  in 
which  the  wife  and  mother  ia  a  capable  needlewoman  or  not  one 
at  aU.  Tlie  sewing  mother,  with  her  children  round  her,  makn 
the  hnebaud  proud  of  his  home,  while  dirty  brata,  playing  out 
of  doors  in  rags  and  tatters,  with  an  idle  or  a  muddling  motbvr 
within,  Bi'e  metre  likely  to  deter  a  man  from  coming  homo  than 
to  tempt  him  thim  the  puWio-houae.  I,  for  one.  feel  obligwl  tu 
Mr.  Norris  for  wiiat  he  has  said  on  behalf  of  the  girls,  whooe 
edncation  is  so  deplomhly  perverted  or  iieglecto>l  in  llic  cIbmcs 
of  which  he  speaks.  I  think,  moreover,  that  it  wouUl  be  well  if 
neodlownrk  were  thoroughly  taught,  as  formwly.  Ut  prla  who, 
when  wives,  will  not  he  the  heads  of  cottage  hoiiaoholda. 

There  would  lie  no  occasion  to  make  growing  ehildren  vt  on 
hard  seats,  without  hacks,  or  reata  for  the  feet,  as  !  haro  el>^ 
where  complained,  nn  the  part  of  a  post  generation.  Dn«  can 
should  be  taken  to  vary  the  posture  Biifficientiy  often,  to  tSlM 
aenfficiency  of  light,  and  to  let  the  spirit  of  Fnt«r|iriHe  enter 
into  a  girl's  project  of  work.  Such  points  being  dniy  attended 
to,  there  will  Iw  no  difficulty  iu  getting  the  cbihiren  iuMinwted 
in  the  employment.  For  one  that  twirls  her  thimble  on  hw 
finger,  and  looks  at  the  clock,  there  will  lie  neorea  wh<>  will  he 
onwtl/ing  Ut  leave  their  job  t«  v'^y  "' dinner.  Id  their  0 
dnwiag-ruotna,  in  aflur  Ute,  tUo  <Mwjw»  ■«'i\  V»»fciai\. 
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those  who  have  been  trained  to  the  needle  and  those  who  have 
not.  The  ease  and  mastery  of  a  thorough  needlewoman,  who 
works  ont  her  thought  on  her  material,  and  produces  some- 
thing perfect  in  its  way,  are  perceptible  to  the  veriest  old 
bachelor  who  calls  sewing  "  working,"  and  working  "  sewing  ; " 
while  there  is  something  annoying  to  ''real  ladies'*  (as  their 
maids  say),  as  well  as  to  gentlemen,  in  the  awkwardness  of 
unskilful  hands,  which  tangle  the  thread,  and  pull  the  stitches, 
and  break  the  needle,  and  leave  the  skein  of  cotton  or  silk  on 
the  floor,  and  produce  something  ugly,  after  all  their  toil. 

These  last  are  apt  to  discourse  of  the  unhealthiness  of  needle- 
work. To  them  it  is  no  doubt  laborious.  They  stoop,  and  put 
themselves  in  a  constrained  posture  :  they  pore  over  their  work, 
and  set  their  muscles  to  work  expressly  and  consciously  with 
every  drawing  of  the  thread.  There  must  be  much  fatigue  in 
this.  It  cannot  be  denied,  either,  that  prolonged  sewing  is  very 
hurtful,  and  constant  sewing  probably  fatal.  Any  mechanical 
action  which  employs  a  few  muscles  almost  exclusively  must  be 
bad  ;  and  any  diligent  needlewoman  can  describe  the  sensation 
between  the  shoulders,  and  the  nervous  irritability  which  con- 
stitute real  suffering  when  the  needle  has  been  plied  too  long. 
Young  wives  preparing  the  infant  wardrobe  for  the  first  time, 
have  often  done  themselves  harm  by  getting  into  this  over- 
wrought condition  over  their  enchanting  employment.  They 
are  very  wrong.  They  should  stop  before  they  feel  irritable  or 
weary,  and  they  should  at  once  go  for  a  walk,  or  pass  to  some 
active  employment.  It  is  nonsense,  too,  in  these  days  of  mark- 
ing inks,  to  strain  their  precious  eyesight  over  the  pedantic 
marking  methods  of  our  grandmothers,  who  made  a  great  point 
of  marking  fine  cambric  as  true  as  coarse  linen.  But  needlework 
is  not  to  be  condemned  because  some  women  still  pursue  it 
without  moderation  or  good  sense. 

Some  months  since  I  was  petitioned  to  speak  up  for  fancy- 
work  as  a  solace  to  invalids  and  sorrowful  people.  I  certainly 
can  do  it  with  a  safe  conscience  ;  for  my  needle  has  lieen  an 
inestimable  blessing  to  me  during  years  of  ill  health  It  is 
sometimes  said  that  the  needle  is  to  a  woman  what  the  cigar  is 
to  the  man — a  tranquillising,  equalising  influence,  conservative 
and  restorative.  It  is  at  least  this ;  and  I  should  imagine  more. 
We  are  apt  to  underrate  the  positive  pleasure  there  \%  m  xcv^^Vm^t 
nica]  empJoymcDt,  pursued  with  aptness  and  elkWV    ^t.  V!>a»A.- 
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wiuk  is  foml  of  tolling  of  a  man  in  a  chalk-iut  who  adiiiiitMl  » 
liini  thnl',  during  years  spent  in  HJmpty  cutting  squara  Mockt' 
cliolk,  lie  had  ucver,  he  beheverf,  failed  to  enjoy  on  actnaJ 
ou  eaiih  occaaiou.  of  the  act  of  jiroducing  his  hlock  of  cbi 
can  well  believe  thia  from  the  perpetual  pleaeautncss  nf 
stitches,  when  it  is  uffeotnally  done.     But  in  fancy-work- 
elaborate  funcywork  of  invalids — there  ia  muoh  more.     If 
that  it  ia  soniowhat  like  the  gratification  of  the  artist,  I  si 
told  that  it  ia  infinitely  better  to  jialnt  or  draw  ;  that 
eHectH  are  far  more  sjwedily  prmluced,  and  au  on.      It  i 
that  any  good  drawing  is  uf  a  liigher  quality  than  th' 
needlework  ;  but  then  the  employment  ia  of  a  tobilly  difft 
kind.    Needlework  is  a  aulace  for  women  far  too  ill  to  draw 
or  to  commit  themaelTcs  to  the  oxcitcinenta  of  art.    Each  is 
iu  ita  own  place ;  and,  in  its  own  place,  I  cliiini  for  tlie  i 
abused  faucywork  (I  include  woolwork)  of  the  drawing- 
Bome  reajject,  over  and  above  mere  toleration.     1  mean,  ii 
good  of  its  kind     Bad  fancy-work  no  more  deserves 
tlian  bad  pictures  or  tiad  muaie. 

My  readers  may  perhaps  hdvo  no  idea  how  many  p' 
uecdien-omeu  there  are  in  CJroat  Britain  ;  and  they  m«y 
Lave  oonaidered  into  how  many  elasses  the  wholu  niay  !• 
divided.  There  ia  no  brancti  of  indnatry  in  which  it  ia  •■ 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  nuiul)erB,  because,  aa  1  said  l-rfdre. 
there  are  so  many  womon  who  take  in  wi>rk  to  ctujiIi'V  '■•■ni: 
spare  Lours  pro6t»hly.  They  take  pay,  but  are  not  j)niri-.Miiii.il 
BCimpstreaaes.  Again,  tliei'e  are  about  100,000  Hboi'tinikeni 
wives,  most  of  whom,  no  doubt,  help  to  support  the  family  l^ 
Bhoebinding.  Drawing  the  line  aa  well  as  they  could,  tbt 
Census  Oommissiouora  of  1851  returned  tl)o  number  of  eewin; 
WDonen  in  Oreat  Britain  as  Iwiug  (without  the  ahocnwko^ 
wives)  38(<,302. 

These  are  divided  into  five  classes  ;  and  a  siith  head  inohidn 
the  niiaccllaneoiu  Hurts  of  needlework  wliieh  mnnot  txt  dacaod. 

The  dre«imaker»  and  millluera  make  np  oouaidcraldy  rooK 
tlian  half  of  the  total,  ttioir  numbers  being  2U2,448.  The  ahirt- 
makorx  and  other  plain  sewers  come  next,  licing  60^t^8.  Thn 
oi«nu  the  glovers  and  hoaieni  {10,70G),  tlie  hat  and  l>onnet- 
makeiti  (27,ITG),  the  slioebindors  and  soweni  {2i,^r>7).  and  tht 
«t«ymakcrB(10,3l:*3),  Senrly 'i.i.OUO  oomo  under  the  )im4 
"uuKclliUifioUH."     U  tho  same  tv\\w  ut  arre.Yi'^'ewwv.V 
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ployed  next  spring,  we  shall  be  able  to  learn  by  the  Census  of 
1861  whether  the  sewing  machine  has  dismissed  more  needle- 
women than  the  increase  of  national  numbers  and  wealth  has 
brought  into  the  business.  It  should  be  remembered  in  this 
connection  that  the  opening  of  new  and  remunerative  employ- 
ments to  women  must  operate  in  increasing  the  business,  and 
therefore  in  time  the  number  of  professional  needlewomen,  while 
it  tends  to  raise  their  pay.  Women  employed  as  compositors 
or  accountants  now  put  out  their  sewing,  or  some  of  it ;  whereas 
before,  they  not  only  made  all  their  own  clothes,  but  probably 
trenched  upon  the  professional  needlewomen  by  taking  in  more. 
The  better  occupied  other  women  are,  the  more  will  the  needle- 
women prosper ;  and  the  coming  Census  cannot  but  show  some 
expansion  in  the  field  of  female  industiy. 

Next  to  the  shirtmakers^  the  dressmakers  and  milliners  move 
most  compassion  in  the  rest  of  society.     I  wish  that  means 
could  be  found  to  move  those  whoso  fault  it  is  that  these  women 
work    long   hours — hours  murderously  long.      The  shirtmaker 
works  lung  hours  because  she  cannot  otherwise  earn  her  three 
or  four  shillings  a  week.     The  dressmaker  works  long  hours  in 
London  because  ladies  all  rush  to  give  their  orders  at  the  same 
time,  and  are  all  in  a  hurry  to  have  them  executed.     So  much 
has  been  said  about  this — the  sinfulness  of  such  thoughtlessness 
and  selfishness  has  been  so  plainly  exposed  at  public-meetings, 
and  through  the  press,  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  evil 
should  be  now  what  it  once  was.     I  had  occasion  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  way  of  going  on  twenty  years  ago.     I  knew  the 
story  of  a  reduced  widow  lady  whose  daughter  wfis  apprenticed 
to  a  great  dressmaker  at  the  West  End.     The  girl  drooped  and 
liecame  ill ;  and  at  last  it  was  necessar}'  to  sacrifice  her  prospects, 
and  the  premium  paid,  if  brain  or  life  was  to  be  saved,     puring 
the  throng  of  orders  in  the  London  season,  the  girl  left  the 
workroom  only  every  two  or  three  days  or  nights.     The  room 
was  kept  hot  and  light ;  the  workers  were  fed  with  prime  beef 
and  p<^)rter,  and  well  plied  at  night  with  strong  green  tea.  When 
any  one  fainted  (as  this  girl  did)  she  was  laid  on  the  floor  to 
revive,  and  as  soon  as  she  could  sit  uj)  again,  she  had  more  tea, 
or  more  j>orter,  and  was  set  to  work  again.     She  repeatedly 
went  on  for  three  days  and  two  nights,  with  mere  snatches  of 
sleep  in  her  chair.     It  is  needless  to  say  that  hi:r  cyc^  nn^yq^ 
fctruiiied,  her  hrain  was  dizzy,  her  liver  was  disor Avit^Oi,  \\\A  >^^ 
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was  feftrftilly  nervous.  Her  mother  elimnk  froiu  tho  fi>el  uf  htr 
handa.  RumotiHtranco  with  the  employer  wm  of  im  avail.  ISte 
eaid  her  customcrB  left  her  no  option  ■,  and  those  who  ont«i«d 
her  concern  ninst  coufonu  to  cirtMimataiices.  She  irus  heneV 
driven,  and  she  inURt  driro  otlierB  while  tlie  aeasou  laatad 
When  the  bpfwod  was  over  they  could  nil  rest. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  Loiihch  which  ol)6orve  rHUCO- 
ablo  hours.  But  there  will  be  no  cure  for  tho  evil  till  th* 
customers  attend  to  their  duly  in  the  case,  The  most  f  hiingtl- 
less  lino  ladica  must  know  long  before  what  dresses  they  will  br 
likely  to  want  during  the  season  ;  and  they  niightordor  at  lewt 
nil  the  plainer  BortB,  if  not  tho  whole,  at  n  sufiiciviitly  laof 
interval  to  enalile  the  bu«ncss  to  be  better  distrthuteJ  than  il 
can  bo  under  the  ordinary  ]tres3ure  which  precedes  a  drawing 
room.  Thorc  is  Bometfaing  ohildislt  in  the  haete  whii^h  uoen- 
ployed  women  put  into  their  little  affiun,  duffiuieutly  un>rtihiii? 
to  the  wiser  part  of  their  aex  ;  hot  the  feeling  of  contrai^ 
rises  into  strung  indignation  when  the  habit  of  liMte  infiicn 
sitch  mortal  injury  as  it  doe*  among  tlio  drcRmakvTs.  It  ill 
child's  "  way  "  to  fidget  and  fret  for  its  fuod  while  it  is  ooalini 
on  the  plate  iK-fore  its  eyes.  It  is  the  *'  wny "  of  Mitib 
imperious  youn^  men  in  Itntnvin,  effcminale  to  iMoma,  lo  07 
like  babies  if  kept  waitini;  fur  thoir  ten.  It  is  «  |>ity  la  U 
obliged  to  add  that  it  is  the  "  way "  of  not  11  few  Udkt  h 
England  to  be  in  snch  a  hurry  for  a  new  drcsa  ns  to  Inttcl 
torture  on  the  makers,  in  spite  of  all  n-aniing  and  romoinstraBOB. 
It  is  a  mmmon  observation  that  Ijlind  persona  wn  ■{il  la 
hurry  those  who  serve  them.  Not  seeing  how  any  w<irk  iptt 
on,  they  are  always  fancying  it  more  advanced  than  it  ou 
possibly  be,  and  make  their  own  observations  on  tho  kIowim* 
into  wliich  mankind  are  fulling, — so  different  fVom  the  aetiviiy 
in  fA«r  young  day.  The  letter  would  liave  been  wrilicn— ^b* 
cap  would  have  been  mud* — in  half  the  time,  «r  they  wo«sU 
hnvo  rued  it  Fine  htdies  who  never  tiied  to  mukc  a  An» 
themselves  have  no  excuse  for  oritieising  tho  workers  lu  tlv 
same  way.  Before  they  dare  to  do  it  they  should  enter  a  work- 
room, nn<l  see  how  long  it  takes  to  flounce  a  skirt,  even  nniidit 
the  feverish  and  trembling  liaste  of  the  overwrought  wurkoi- 
An  hotir  so  spent  would  bo  sn1iit4iry  to  nil  partiev.  Itul  tbn* 
are  even  more  lad\c»  wbo  d»  tvcit.  consider  the  euhjoct  at  aL 
2'iiey  buy  a  dress,  aty\  iWn  ouVj  Vtow  \.\viA  ^^\cnii^tu  «•! 
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home — ^want  to  have  it  and  wear  it^ — ^and  use  all  the  power  of 

employer  over  employed  to  get  the  toy  brought  home  at  the 

earliest  possible  moment.     Such  women  may  be  soft-hearted  in 

their  way  about  human  suffering.     They  may  give  money  freely 

to  charitable  institutions,  or  to  cases  of  individual  distress.     If 

aOy  thATO  should  be  some  one  to  tell  them  that,  while  giving  a 

Bovereign  or  two  to  a  hospital,  and  another  sovereign  or  two  for 

the  relief  of  some  reduced  gentlewomen  who  have  pawned  their 

last  shawl  or  gown,  they  have  themselves  blinded  one  or  two 

apprentices,  thrown  another  into  a  brain  fever,  or  compelled 

others  to  throw  up  their  apprenticeship,  and  be  the  reduced 

gentlewoman  who  has  to  pawn  her  last  gown.     Such  things  as 

these  she  has  done  in  the  course  of  showing  how  childish  a 

woman  can  be  who  passes  for  sane.     If  any  such  woman,  or  any 

other  kind  of  woman,  supposes  me  romancing,  let  her  look  as 

the  evidence  given  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Lords, 

in    1855,    on  the  condition  of  Needlewomen.     There  was  an 

earlier  report  on  the  case  of  the  milliners  which  made  such  an 

impression  on  the'  highest  lady  in  the  land,  that  she  repeatedly 

inquired  of  those  about  her  who  were  most  likely  to  know, 

whether  such  things  could  be  true.     No  one  so  impressed  could 

ever  hurry  her  dressmaker  again. 

The  dressmaker  ought  to  understand  her  liabilities,  before 
she  pledges  herself  to  the  employment.  If  this  were  properly  . 
attended  to,  there  would  bo  fewer  dressmakers,  and  they  would 
make  a  better  stand  for  their  health.  I  should  be  sorry  to 
have  a  hand  in  inducing  any  girl  to  apprentice  herself  to  the 
boMiness,  within  the  nxnge  of  the  London  season.  In  provincial 
towns  it  is  another  affair. 

The  workwoman  should  make  certain  stipulations,  which 
nothing  should  induce  her  to  surrender.  If  she  is  lodged  in  the 
establishment,  she  should  insist  on  being  allowed  to  air  her 
rooncL  The  collective  workers  should  take  care  that  their  day- 
room  is  kept  cool  and  airy,  and  the  fire  and  lights  properly 
managed  Each  should  ensure  a  daily  walk, — either  by  being 
sent  out  on  business,  or  by  the  work  being  so  arranged  as  to 
admit  of  an  hour's  exercise,  morning  or  evening.  Every  en- 
croachment on  m'>derate  hours  of  work  should  be  resisted, 
except  on  special  occasions,  such  as  a  large  order  for  mourning, 
when  all  must  accommodate.  In  London,  at  t\me^  o^  enVT^ttvfc 
prcssarev   the  meals  are  bolted  in   the   smaWe^l  uumXiCt   ^i 


minutes.  Tlieu  liie  ciitter-otit  and  the  atUiiidntits  ia  the  bImv* 
room  are  glad  to  sit  down  ;  and  the  sewera  are  eiiunlly  eUd  tg 
get  up  ;  and  they  may  be  eeon  BwaUuiring  their  meals  stundlDj. 
In  the  dressmaker's  ordinary  life,  the  meaU  should  ho  comfurt- 
ably  put  on  table  in  a  fretih  ruom,  and  a  Bufficient  time  allcnttd 
for  leisurely  eating, — to  say  uothing  of  some  little  time  being 
allowed  for  rest  after  the  dinner.  It  is  a  substantin]  gain  wbtn 
the  worker  lives  in  a  Lome  or  a  lodging  of  her  own  ;  for  tlia 
she  can  make  arrangements  for  counteracting  much  of  tlw  mi*- 
chief  of  her  occupation.  A  bedroom  to  herself,  quiet  and  sin. 
an  early  morning  walk  ;  and  a  cliaugs  of  bcuiiq  an<i  uaoeiata 
every  twenty-four  hours,  laay  improve  a  womaa*e  chsnees  it 
health  incalculably. 

The  dreasmaker'ti  and  milliner's  aspect  is  fiimilinr  tn  doeta)^ 
and  all  other  observers  of  countenancoB.  The  eyes  have  a  dwl 
look ;  the  complexion  is  not  clear,  and  usually  luoro  or  li* 
yellow  ;  the  frowu  tihows  thnt  there  is  n  tight  liand  rnund  tbi 
forehead ;  the  cftrrioge  betokens  a  chill  down  the  bade ;  tbt 
movements  show  that  tite  feet  are  culd  :  the  respiration  boat 
free,  and  the  only  doubt  is  whether  the  mischief  is  in  tha  Inagi 
nr  the  liver;  and,  aliove  all,  the  anxiety  of  the  ccmiitmoei 
tells  the  tiile  of  an  unuattiral  mode  of  lifo.  On  inquiry,  it 
appeai-3  that  the  apjielite  is  Dot  good, — tlukt  tlie  slwp  is  mt 
good, — that  the  spirits  are  not  good.  It  would  be  a  wimte 
if  they  were ;  for  the  sight  is  failing.  Oculists  tell  ns 
that  they  have  always  many  noedlowomeii  on  thoir  lists,  ani 
that  they  always  eijiect  more  itfter  a  general  mourning.  Il 
is  quite  right  to  recommend,  as  they  do,  that  the  workwiitnM 
should  change  the  colours  on  which  they  nrc  employed  n*; 
frequently ;  and  also,  that  there  should  be  green  fnmituri^ — 
ouniuna  at  least. — in  the  workrooms,  as  is  the  fivqueut  \mctki 
tunong  lacemaker«,  and  the  constant  usage  among  cnibruidom 
in  rhina. 

There  is  no  use  in  preaching  against  tea  to  ne<K!)c«tiiiu9. 
They  cannot  do  without  it,  and  ought  not  to  be  asked  ;  -  for  il  is 

.  a  genuine  medicine  to  solentary  persona.  Wlien  taken — attvaf, 
green,  and  hot — to  keep  iieujilc  awake  when  they  ought  tv  b* 
asleep,  it  is  poison  :  l)ut  black  tea  is  a  medicine  for  a  ilalJnrtl 
livor,  when  taken  in  modoration,  at  limakfiwt  And  tuattw 
There  i«  muoli  more  need  «(  wdrwiu^  about  th?  imrier  and  ■!• 

•ad  iijiittoii  tlirt'c  linwjs  a  Any.  VwVv  ■«\ttda  issra^ro-ji^A  itmt 
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makers  and  shopwomen  (and  shopmen  too)  are  kept  up  to  the 
calls  upon  theoL 

On  the  whole,  it  is  best,  even  now,  when  so  few  occupations 
are  open  to  women,  to  sacrifice  much,  where  there  is  any  option, 
rather  than  enter  on  an  occupation  so  injurious  as  that  of 
incessant  needlework.  Where  the  necessity  is  imperative,  it  is 
a  duty  to  take  every  possible  precaution  against  the  dangers  of 
the  case.  *  There  are  hundreds  now  among  us,  blind,  consump- 
tive, or  suffering  under  spinal  disease,  who  might  by  timely 
care  have  been  saved.  How  many  more  are  in  their  graves, 
who  shall  tell  us  1 

In  Ireland  there  is  a  class  different  from  any  yet  mentioned. 
The  "hand-sewing,"  paid  for  by  Glasgow  merchants  chiefly, 
employs  400,000  women  and  girls  in  their  own  cabins.  The 
work  is  embroidery  on  muslin,— the  patterns  being  stamped  by 
men  in  the  great  houses  in  Glasgow  and  Belfast,  from  which  the 
work  is  given  out.  It  was  a  great  thing  for  Ireland,  after  the 
famine,  that  the  women  and  girls  earned  in  this  way  between 
eighty  and  ninety  thousand  pounds  per  week ;  but  the  growing 
children  pay  dear  for  the  honoiu*  of  helping  to  support  the 
family.  They  earned  only  sixpence  a  day,  poor  things  !  and  it 
was  sad  to  see  them  leaning  their  weary  backs  against  the  door- 
posts, or  growing  crooked  in  their  unchanging  and  constrained 
position.  Now  that  times  have  improved,  and  are  inij)roving, 
in  their  country,  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  fewer  "  hand- 
aewers,"  and  of  more  women  being  engaged  in  the  linen 
manufacture,  from  the  flax-growing  process  up  to  the  final 
act  of  finishing  the  packages  of  beautiful  damasks,  linens  and 
muslins. 

The  sewing-machine  may  intervene  here,  as  in  almost  every 
department  of  needlework.  It  can  embroider  beautifully  already. 
Some  may  imagine  that  it  will  preclude  hiunan  sewing  alto- 
gether ;  but  this  need  not  be  believed,  any  more  than  it  can  at 
present  be  wished.  It  seems  as  if  there  must  always  be  parts  of 
the  work  (whatever  its  kind)  which  must  be  done  by  hand  ; 
and  those  parts  will  always  be  best  done  by  hands  which  are 
skilful  in  the  whole  process.  Thus  we  need  not  fear  that  the 
graceful  and  pleasant  art  of  the  needle  will  die  out,  within  any 
assignable  time,  but  may  apply  ourselves  to  stop  the  sacrifice  of 
life  and  health  which  is  the  barbarous  feature  of  the  ait^  and 
retain  and  re£ne  whatever  in  it  is  serviceable  and  eVo^wt.    ^  ^ 


must  not  stop  iu  our  improTcmenta  till  neodlewumeD  I 
iuiiiatiaguiahable  Irom  the  rest  of  the  world  oa  liie  ground 
heoJtb. 


CHAPTER  XXir. 
THE  SOLDIER  AHD  SA.tLOR. 


In  former  dajs  it  would  have  been  a  dreaiy  task  to  dea 
the  oondition  and  prospect*  of  our  Soldiers  and  Sailore  in  n 
to  health.     Neither  the  men  themselves,  nor  society  in  g 
knew  that  the  perils  of  warfare  and  of  wiud  and  wenthar  '^ 
less  to  be  dreaded  than  those  of  disease  in  the    barradc  t 
the  ship  ;  but  tliere  was  some  general  notion  of  the  mvageid 
ship  fever,  and  of  epidemics  in  camps  abmiid.     The  Walcl) 
expeditiou  iu  1809  has  ever  since  been  regarded  a 
tion  of  tlie  very  worst  circumstances  in  wliioh  a  body  of  aijdkn  1 
con  liud  themselves  ;  but  till  we  had  warning  from  the  CntDHO  \ 
war,  we  were  not  fully  aware  that  the  calamities  of  tli»Vil- 
chercu  expeiUtiou  might  be  reproduced  at  any  time,  and  thoti  I 
mortality  quite  as  Deedle-ss,  though  less  excessiye,  was  litinp   I 
going  on,  wherever  the  British  army  woe  distributed  over  tl)>   1 
world.     We  know  all  about  it  now ;  and  this  is  the  same  tliii* 
an  Baying  that  such  mischief  can  never  happen  again. 

I  can  jnat  remember  tlie  sending  out  of  tlioso  40,000  men  tu 
Woloheren.  Mr.  Wilberforce  stood  on  the  cliffs  in  Suaeci,  one 
summer  day,  and  saw  the  great  armament  pass  ;  and  very  on- 
eaay  he  was,  because  he  suspiccted  where  they  were  going  ;  and 
it  was  known  how  imhealtby  tbe  region  was.  Except  Batavin, 
Walchercn  was  the  worst  known  place  for  marsh  fever  in  the 
world  :  yet  no  precautioou  were  taken,  no  special  provision  of 
doctors,  nitrgea,  medicines,  and  comforts  was  made,  because  it 
was  to  be  a  secret  where  the  foroe  was  going.  Ho  the  men  sank 
down  by  hundreds  in  a  day,  among  the  slimy  sands  on  which 
they  slept,  and  the  stagnant  water,  alive  with  insecta,  whicJl 
was  all  they  hod  to  drink ;  and  within  three  months  tliere  1 
only  4000  of  the  40,000  men  fit  for  duty  What  reiufw 
were  sent,  I  do  not  know ;  and  the  records  of  the  Wal 
camp  ore  actuidjy  lost  for  want  of  understanding  the  valuM 
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experience;  but  we  are  in  possession  of  the  astounding  fact 
that,  after  the  thousands  of  deaths  on  the  spot,  there  were 
35,500  of  the  Walcheren  soldiery  admitted  into  the  hospitals 
at  home,  in  the  course  of  the  next  winter  and  spring. 

The  mischief  did  not  end  even  here.  Lord  Wellington  was 
conducting  the  Peninsidar  war  at  that  time.  All  his  resources 
were  scanty — men,  supplies,  money,  and  everything ;  and  yet  he 
had,  on  an  average,  twenty-one  men  ill  in  every  hundred.  The 
poor  fellows  were  not  only  useless  but  dreadfully  burdensome. 
They  could  not  be  moved ;  they  occupied  healthy  men  in  taking 
care  of  them,  and  they  were  a  prodigious  expense.  How  was  it 
that  nearly  a  quarter  of  his  force  was  always  ill  ?  It  was  partly 
owing  to  the  general  ignorance  of  the  management  of  health  on 
a  large  scale ;  but  it  was  yet  more  because  the  Walcheren 
patients  were  sent  out  to  Portugal  as  soon  as  they  were  able  to 
go.  The  voyage  and  the  southern  climate,  it  was  thought, 
would  set  them  up  completely ;  but  the  first  broiling  noon  or 
night  dew  prostrated  them  again  ;  and  they  lay,  as  ill  as  ever^ 
in  every  town  and  village  along  the  march  of  the  British  army. 

Where  there  is  a  constant  low  state  of  health,  there  is  a  con- 
stant low  state  of  morals ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  British 
soldier  was,  in  those  days,  a  rather  disreputable  member  of 
society.  It  always  went  against  the  national  instinct,  and  hurt 
the  national  feeling,  to  say  so  :  but  it  was  undeniably  true. 
Wellington's  despatches  show  that  he  thought  so ;  and  he  caused 
prreat  offence  in  the  army  by  the  j)lainne88  with  which  he  spoke 
in  certain  of  his  public  orders.  The  wonder  would  have  been 
if  the  case  had  been  otherwise.  Sickly  men,  reckless  of  life 
because  they  do  not  expect  to  live,  always  do,  and  always  will, 
make  their  short  life  what  they  call  a  merry  one :  and  so  our 
soldiers  in  the  Peninsula,  always  brave  in  battle,  were  mis- 
chievous at  other  times — breaking  into  the  wine  cellars,  and 
indulging  in  every  kind  of  excess.  The  natural  conseciuence  of 
such  conduct  was  punishment  by  the  lash ;  and  the  consequence 
of  that  punishment  was  debasement  and  further  recklessness, 
disease,  and  death. 

This  was  not  the  way  to  make  the  British  army  a  safe  defence 
at  home,  or  an  honour  to  our  coimtry  abroad  ;  and  in  fact  the 
evil  reputation  which  has  hitherto  attached  to  the  ordinary 
soldiery  of  all  countries,  was  the  lot  of  the  English  soldier  Ua\C 
a  century  i^^  and  up  nearly  to  the  present  time.    'En^xi  ^X  \}d^ 
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day  it  ia  but  too  true  that  the  Hcanip  elemeut  is  lai^  in  oar 
army.  All  our  soldiers  ara  voluutcers ;  and  till  very  rpcvotJy 
there  have  becu  drawbacks  in  the  lot  of  the  aoldier  which  de- 
terred thouaands  of  men  who  would  have  been  a  great  advttiit*f.f 
to  the  national  defence,  while  their  proper  place  has  l>oeu  filkJ 
by  worthless  fellows  who  have  entered  the  army  an  n  refu^.'e,  or 
for  swindling  [jurposes.  Even  now  the  auiouiit  of  deiiertii>n  ie 
shocking,  because  it  ehowg  how  many  tiievcs  have  got  into  tic 
force.  Thetie  rogues  enlist,  desert,  and  sell  their  outfit,  and 
enlist  again  under  another  nnme.  They  are  not  only  An  affiio 
1  themiselvcs,  but  they  deter  good  men  from  entering 
vhavc  seriously  lowered  the  character  of  the  whole  forw; 
will  take  some  time  to  bring  up  the  gcnenU  chamcter  of 
ritiab  eoldier  to  n  level  with  hia  repntjition  for  rnlour. 

a  proooHS  ha»  been  fairly  entered  upon  at  last.  The  condition 
and  prospect  of  the  soldier  ore  imracaBumbly  superior  to  what 
they  were  live  years  ago  ;  and  there  is  no  longor  the  etciioe  for 
rocklcHsneBB  of  cuuduot  that  the  soldier's  life  is  of  lees  value  itnu 
that  of  other  men. 

We  may  remember  that,  about  a  do»en  years  ago,  tlierc  mw 
a  stir  in  the  piihlio  mind  about  improving  the  mind  and  hfe  uf 
the  soldier.  Wo  heard  of  a  good  deal  of  effort  to  suj'jily  the 
men  with  instruction  in  regin:iental  schools,  and  with  lHK>ka  mul 
nowspitpers  for  evening  reading.  Much  kindly  feeling  was  called 
forth,  valuable  suggestions  were  offered  ;  and  not  a  httle  good 
waa  really  elFccted.  If  it  hiid  been  only  tliat  the  soldiers  mm 
that  their  fellow-eitixeus  ovred  fur  them,  in  peace  as  well  aa  in 
war,  the  benefit  woidd  not  have  been  small,  But  nperienew 
has  since  sliown  us  that  we  had  nut  then  got  hold  of  llw  h^t 
haiulle.  The  soldier  must,  like  other  people,  have  his  life, 
healtli,  and  comfort  provided  for,  before  he  can  Iw  mtsnl  in  the 
scale  of  intelligence,  morals,  and  manners.  I  oan  remeiol>er  the 
days  when  it  waa  a  stunning  blow  to  the  family  of  a  resjteotable 
artisan  or  labourer  when  one  member  of  it  had  "gi'ne  for  a 
aoldier."  It  was  regarded  aa  not  only  an  act  of  folly,  hut  us 
somotliing  disreputable.  Matters  have  been  mending  much  ; 
and  wo  symfiatliiso  with  our  soldiers  elsewhere  than  when  thrr 
are  marching  tiu-ough  our  streets  away  to  the  war  :  but  it  ulill 
remains  for  the  rising  generation  to  see  the  vocation  raised  to 
the  /XMJtJon  it  should  hold  in  our  age  of  the  world.  I  tntt 
tliii  titno  in  not  for  off  wlicn  t\tu  \iTOtc%Ma-«i'&\i«T<:if;uda4^| 
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honourable  and  desirable  by  young  men  of  thoughtful  and  cul- 
tlTated  minds  and  high  character.  No  pains  have  been  spared 
to  make  it  so  since  it  was  clearly  ascertained  how  a  calling  so 
indispensable  and  so  gallant  came  to  be  so  deeply  discredited. 

Instead  of  going  over  the  dreary  ground  of  former  mismanage- 
ment, I  will  turn  to  the  improved  prospect  which  has  been 
opened  to  the  profession. 

The  advant^es  of  the  soldier*s  calling  would  seem  to  be  great. 
He  is  exempt  from  the  anxieties  which  belong  to  uncertainty 
of  employment  and  earnings ;  his  wants  are  provided  for  with 
absolute  certainty  in  regard  to  food,  clothing,  and  habitation. 
His  money  earnings,  if  small,  are  constant ;  he  has  not  to  go 
through  an  apprenticeship  to  his  business,  but  receives  pay  from 
the  hour  when  he  begins  to  learn  his  work.  Except  in  rare 
seasons  of  warfare,  he  is  never  overtasked ;  and,  in  those  seasons, 
the  novelty  of  travel,  the  complacency  belonging  to  personal 
importance,  the  opportunity  of  distinction,  and  all  the  strong 
emotions  which  belong  to  campaigning,  are  much  more  than  a 
compensation  for  toil ;  so  that  all  real  soldiers  rejoice  in  the 
summons  to  go  out  to  the  scene  of  war.  In  case  of  wounds 
there  is  a  pension  ;  and  there  is  now  a  long  perspective  of 
honours  and  rewards  for  military  merit  open  to  the  humblest 
member  of  the  army.  All  these  advantages  failed,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  attract  the  young  men  of  the  middle  as  well  as  the  lower 
classes,  while  the  discomfort  of  the  soldiers  life  lowered  the 
soldier  s  quality.  Now  they  may  have  their  fair  effect,  because 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  profession  are  cared  for  as  they 
never  were  before.  Among  mechanics,  the  rate  of  death  has 
l)een  a  Uttle  more  than  13  per  thousand  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
mechanics  turned  soldiers,  they  died  at  the  rate  of  from  17  to 
20  per  thousand,  according  to  the  places  and  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  appointed  to  live.  Once  more  the  tiuu  has 
been  taken;  and,  generally  speaking,  it  is  the  soldier  s  own  fault 
if  his  chance  for  life  and  health  is  lower  than  that  of  bis  brothenl 
on  the  farm  or  in  the  workshop. 

Beginning  with  the  article  of  habitation,  we  can  see  some  way 
into  the  prospect,  though  we  are  not  yet  in  possession  of  the 
Barrack  Report,  which  will  tell  us  what  has  been  actually  done 
to  improve  the  soldier*s  dweUing,  and  what  more  is  recommended. 
Meantime,  we  all  understand  that  the  overcrowding  o^  «\f^^\T\^- 
rooms,  and  the  coDsequeat  heat  and  bad  air,  are  Aax^t^^  o^*\sv\^ 


to  tlie  Goldicra  themsi^lTeB.  At  least,,  it  is  plain  tliat  the  laM 
tlieniHulTes  loner  tlio  better  sort  of  roams  to  tlic  level  of  the 
worse  by  stopping  up  all  air-holos.  Not  only  vill  they  not  ktn 
the  windows  open  at  top,  day  and  night,  na  all  ecnsible  ptxijA 
in  privatti  houses  are  leaniing  to  do,  hut  they  stuff  up  «t«j 
Opeuiog  by  which  wr  wwi  get  into  the  rmim.  Tlie  air  liccoma 
poisoned  very  soon,  by  the  breath  of  the  iummtM  :  «nd  this,  t^ 
il^lf^  may  account  for  a  oonsiilerable  number  of  the  Toutj 
deaths  in  the  iirray.  Thera  is  henceforth  to  he  such  ui  'umf» 
tion  of  every  a^iartment  in  every  bnrrack  aa  shall  prevont  MMfc 
poisouiug  through  the  lunga.  It  will  not  he  iu  tlie  power  of  aif 
inmate  to  stop  out  the  air  4  no  more  than  the  proper  aumhe 
will  be  put  into  any  one  room  :  there  wilt  be  an  end  uf  the  btf- 
barous  old  practices  by  which  liad  smella  are  cam^  in  btumA 
rooms  ;  and  a  regular  cant  of  the  drainage  is  already  a  maXtm 
of  Dourao.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  mut  once  appwlwl  lo  I9 
pai'ties  in  the  Tower  who  could  not  agree  whether  men  S 
blankets  should  be  put  into  a  barrack  which  was  escoHn^ 
donip.  The  official  nho  had  charge  of  the  blankets  allpgnl  tkM 
they  must  have  the  dry  barrauk  becauite  Uiey  would  bo  rainl 
in  the  damp  one  ;  aud  the  regimental  officer  said  the  aaine  •bnt 
hia  men,  whom  he  cuusidored  the  more  valuable  artido  ot  th> 
two.  The  Duko  agreed  with  him.  In  n.-ganl  to  djunp  h«nHfa 
everywhei'e  the  quwtion  is  now  virtually  settled,  tliuu|;ti  Um« 
is  much  tu  do  yt't  before  our  soldiers  can  be  lodged  m  waU  m 
they  ought  tu  be,  even  at  home.  In  Imliu,  Sir  Clmrlen  Hufim 
began  an  improvement  in  military  building  so  remariuhte  UmC 
the  soldiers  persist  iu  calling  the  new  cdifiL-es  Nuplo*  fawnAii 
The  reform  'm  si-eure  there ;  but  there  are  several  of  our  ooltnlci 
still  unfavoumbly  distinguiBhed  for  the  mortality  iu  tba  n^ 
nionls  stationed  there.  In  Parliament  and  out  of  it  micii  plMH 
must  bo  watched  till  all  our  soldiers  are  phuwd  high  and  drr, 
in  well -Ten  tiiatcd  barracks. 

A  provision  is  nurtured  for  our  troops  being  bett«r  todgwl 
iu  cami),  and  on  the  march,  than  any  other  wmjr  pariMfi 
ever  was. 

Till  ruuetitly,  ths  choice  of  loitgings,  or  of  the  spot  lor  t> 
campmont,  wilb  the  business  of  the  i|uartermaAt«r,  who  badw 
ooncom  with  the  health  of  the  troops,  but  only  with  the  auppij 
ol  their  miiin  wants.  Ho  looked  for  w(x>d  aud  wntvr,  and  1* 
siMee  enough ;  uiiU  if  be  (ouud  1\ii»q,  ■«  aV  %ki\uuI  which  wmU 
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the  weight  of  the  camp^  he  was  satisfied.  If  the  medical 
saw  reason  to  disapprove  the  choice,  thej  could  do  no- 
g.  They  were  not  charged  with  the  care  of  men  in  healthy 
only  with  the  sick  and  wounded.  They  were  not  asked  for 
•pinion ;  and  they  had  no  right  to  urge  their  views  on  the 
3r  in  command.  If  any  one  ventured  to  do  so,  he  was 
y  to  be  told  that  when  his  advice  on  military  matters  was 
red,  it  would  be  asked.  All  this  is  mended  now. 
,  is  recognised  at  present,  that  an  education  which  prepares 
ors  to  deal  with  sickness  and  wounds  is  altogether  different 
I  one  which  teaches  the  conditions  of  health,  and  how  to 
re  them.  For  the  first  time,  the  care  of  the  health  (as 
as  of  the  sickness)  of  the  army  is  committed  to  a  body 
ficers,  properly  educated  for  the  purpose.  The  vague  and 
prehensive  office  of  the  army-doctor  is  now  distributed 
og  three  functionaries.  One  order  of  inspectors  and  doc- 
takes  charge  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  the  hospitals 
h  contain  them.  Another  takes  charge  of  the  health  of 
force,  and  is  responsible  for  the  good  situation  of  the  camp, 
ss  the  commanding  officer  sees  reason  to  overrule  the  advice 
J  always  to  receive.  The  drainage,  cleanliness,  dryness,  and 
lesomeness  of  the  ground,  and  the  airiness  and  wholesome- 
of  quarters  in  towns,  are  in  the  charge  of  these  sanitary 
srs.  The  third  set  take  care  of  the  statistics  of  the  medical 
irtment  of  the  army.  They  note  all  the  facts  of  soil, 
ate,  and  local  diseases :  they  keep  the  medical  case  books, 
register  the  sicknesses  under  heads  carefully  arranged,  and 
recoveries  and  deaths.  In  a  few  years  we  shall  thus  know 
b  the  liabilities  of  soldiers  are  in  various  climates  and  situa- 
IS,  and  what  are  the  commonest  diseases  among  a  great 
r  of  men  collected  at  home  or  abroad  ;  and  we  shall  no 
er  make  our  preparations  at  random,  but,  in  each  case,  with 
!ar  and  intelligent  aim.  All  this  is  of  immense  importance 
very  soldier ;  and  so  it  is  that  the  doctors  are  now  bettor 
ored  than  in  any  other  age  or  country.  The  army  doctors 
lenceforth  to  go  through  the  ordinary  medical  and  surgical 
nation  first,  and  then  to  have  an  additional  training  to  fit 
1  to  manage  the  diseases  which  most  afflict  armies,  and  the 
a  which  are  received  in  battle.  They  are  to  study  the 
laes  of  tropical  countries,  and  the  epidemics  whicVi  "^x^^^Si 
ifferent  places,  as  well  aa  army  surgery.    TViwb,  ^Vvqvi  \>Mb 
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Mildier  liindti  on  a  fureign  ehure,  cnro  ia  tak^n  that  ho  is  pot 
upoQ  n  gnotl  soil,  ehultered  from  hurtrul  winda,  »un,  or  iJUBj^ 
and  prtHcnred  froDi  steuchea  aod  oilier  iniBdiuif.  If  he  falls  ill 
of  an;  dUeuBU  uf  the  climate,  the  duvture  know  Low  to  trwt  it, 
!uid  have  tlus  proper  medJciuca  with  tbeUL  If  he  gcU  wouudo^ 
he  kuon-s  thikt  the  aut^eonit  have  nut  everj-thiug  to  Iwn, 
from  );un^ut  wuiiiicIb  being  rare  at  luimu,  but  that  thcj  lim 
had  a  Hpecliil  training  in  treating  hurts  of  this  kind.  More- 
over, he  baa  not  to  take  Iuh  chiuu^  uf  any  hasty  occommodatiQii 
that  may  be  found  for  him,  but  everything  is  picpared  iur  hii 
comfort.  There  are  ca.«y  vehicles  fur  canning  tho  wotiudsd  ta 
the  hoBiiitAl,  and  all  metui!)  on  the  spot  for  treating  iromali^ 
and  rallying  the  strength  of  Um  wounded.  All  thia  ia  mub  a 
change  from  the  old  niethoda  that  the  diflbroDc*  in  tho  mor- 
tality of  our  armies  U  already  very  remarkalile.  Vet  we  bar« 
duly  looked  at  the  one  couaidemtiou  uf  the  tuwuuuuudatiun  uf 
the  soldier. 

Next,  there  is  the  clothing. 

I  need  not  spend  ayaco  or  time  in  telling  tho  ftuita  pf  ll* 
drcaa  of  our  soldiei's,  u|i  to  a  very  recent  date.  A  dn-'im  which 
eotniireaaea  the  throat,  confines  the  chest  and  anius  and  ImiU 
the  head  with  a  great  weight,  attd  galls  the  ten)}ik-H  wiLliuui 
shading  the  cyea,  and  pinchea  tho  feet,  and  niakea  ihi*  yirmr{t 
cold  in  winter  and  hot  iu  aiunnicr,  and  wears  out  as  smw  «■ 
pottaible,  and  gathera  dtut,  and  dhriid^H  iu  damp ;  a  droM  l^« 
this  has  eveiy  imnginuhle  ftuilt,  and  scarcely  a  aiugia  mam- 
meudation  ;  yet  this  has  hitherto  been  the  dresa  of  tho  Ikitiih 
aoldier.  Ho  liaa  not  contidaiuod  »f  it  no  much  as  tiught  bt 
expected.  In  fact,  he  has  been  ralher  Tain  of  hie  tight  coat, 
stiff  Htock,  towering  shako,  and  the  knapsack  which  {Mtlloal  at 
tho  Icntbcr  belts  acroea  his  chest.  But  if  hia  Eui^isli  adminn 
couM  see  him  on  the  march  or  at  work,  tlicy  would  And  hiis 
leas  fon<l  of  hia  costume.  They  would  ite«  bim  unbuUoniajb 
and  throwing  open  or  throwing  otT  ever^  article  that  l>ad  n 
distingiiiidicd  him.  Sliako  aucl  atiick  have  dlutppuuisd ; 
jacket  hangs  loose ;  the  trouatra  ar«  tucktil  up  ;  atwl,  mm 
over,  the  scarlet  cloth  lias  tilit  in  bnlf-a'doscii  places,  and  lli< 
boola  have  hurat  at  tho  nidcH,  or  are  too  atiff  to  get  «n  and  <A 

Wu  now  know  that  tlio  head  muat  be  well  tJiellervd  in  al 
wei'tiwn  and  climatca,  and  ^rticnkrly  in  hot  co\mtri(.>ti,  witli 
It'.ijg  looitcd  ;  auii  tlMilU\e  tkvooX  ^AA  t^w^x.  v:i,\>£A.  \mi  fi«a  & 
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pressure,  and  the  feet  well  fitted  with  well-seasoned  boots.' 
Hence  the  reforms  now  in  course  of  introduction.  We  are 
trying  different  caps  and  head-coverings,  in  India  and  every- 
where. The  chief  of  the  department  of  army  clothing  has  been 
studying  the  French  methods  of  making  everything  that  the 
soldier  uses  or  wears,  from  the  tent  over  his  head  to  the  shoes 
on  his  feet  Though  the  boots  and  shoes  are  made  entirely  by 
machinery,  from  the  cutting  out  of  the  leather  to  the  finishing 
stitches,  every  French  soldier  is  fitted,  and  no  French  soldier 
has  corns.  The  reason  is  that  there  are  twenty-four  sizes  and 
shapes,  out  of  which  men  of  all  dimensions  can  suit  themselves. 
We  are  to  adopt  this  method  of  proceeding  :  and  when  we  have 
done  it,  and  become  duly  particular  about  our  leather,  we  shall 
hear  little  more  of  our  soldiers  being  foot-sore. 

When  we  have  ascertained  what  sort  of  head-gear,  with  its 
white  covering,  suit^  tropical  service  best,  we  shall  not  lose  so 
many  soldiers  by  sun-stroke  as  we  do  now.  Meantime,  the  new 
tunic  in  the  place  of  the  tight  coat,  and  the  growing  discounte- 
nance of  the  stock  and  the  shako  ;  and  the  improvement  in  all 
materials,  and  the  good  sewing  by  the  machine,  and  the  in- 
creased use  of  flannel,  and  the  careful  superintendence  of  the 
Welshing,  both  of  clothing  and  of  the  person,  are  all  guarantees 
of  a  better  state  of  health  for  the  soldier  than  was  even 
imagined  half  a  century  ago. 

More  striking  still  is  the  reform  in  the  food. 

The  absurdity  of  feeding  our  soldiery  on  boiled  beef,  every 
day  of  their  lives,  as  long  as  they  were  in  the  army,  will  scarcely 
be  believed  hereafter.  We  know  better  now.  We  know  the 
mischief  of  giving  men  the  same  dinner  every  day  :  and  we 
have  obtained  the  advice  of  good  chemists  as  to  the  best 
diet  for  healthy  men.  By  means  of  more  knowledge  and  a 
better  use  of  inventions,  we  can  now  give  our  soldiers  a  variety 
of  meats,  soups,  puddings,  and  vegetables,  such  as  they  would 
not  have  enjoyed  at  home ;  and  fresh  bread,  and  good  tea  or 
coffee, — and  all  for  the  same  money  that  the  old  system  cost,  or 
Icaa.  There  can  be  roasting,  stewing,  and  baking,  just  as  well 
as  the  eternal  boiling  of  old  times.  Thus  may  the  modem 
soldier  enjoy  his  meals,  and  keep  up  his  strength  on  then\ 
infftAaH  of  being  tempted  to  refuse  his  dinner,  and  spend  his 
money  on  dainties  and  drink. 

With  tbJs  eahrgemeut  of  the  dietary,  another  cVia\\^<&,  xioXess^ 
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beneficial,  has  come  in.  Worao  than  overcrowded  rooms  ct 
night,  Hn<!  diitgustiii^  food,  and  ti'oubleBome  dress,  has  be«u  th* 
onrse  of  tlie  soldier, — the  dulness  of  his  life.  People  in  ordinal? 
life  vho  piue  fur  wttnb  of  aometbiug  to  do  and  to  core  ulioal.  i 
are  subject  to  ailments  which  are  called  "the  maladim  of  ' 
eiiaiti"  These  are  real  diseanos,  though  arisiiig  from  tnonl 
causes.  The  un(wuu]>ied  brain  weara  upon  itself,  uid  tho  nenei 
beoomo  disordered,  and  the  various  bodily  fuuctions  ore  dii- 
turbed,  just  as  in  the  ciuw  of  a  i-cstlosa  prisoner  who  is  wid  lo 
"eat  his  heart  out"  in  captivity. 

Soldiers  in  barracks,  whether  at  homo  or  abroad,  havo  W 
anmo  experience  of  this  kind  of  misery.  They  hare  euficnd 
under  idloness  and  restraint  at  once.  After  panul^  and  attat 
duly  hurtini;  their  lungs  by  breathing  the  dust  of  pipMlajiD 
dressing  their  belts,  and  then  cleaning  their  anna,  tlicre  wm 
nothing  before  them  but  a  dinner  which  they  loathed,  uA 
jMrnde  again  ;  and  at  night  either  a  wet  and  cold  guard,  or  tlv 
hot  and  pustilonttid  barrack-room,  crowded  with  hiird-bnMtbiiu 
aleepere.  Drink,  desertion,  suieide,  were  tlie  cooaequcutns  nf 
such  u  life  ;  luid  it  was  ou  account  of  these  nmnifest  cvUs  dial 
thestir  on  behalf  of  regimental  schools  and  reading-rooms  begtu, 
many  years  ago, 

We  are  doing  better  now,  and  shall  improve  further.  Tb» 
most  iutolligent  of  the  learners  and  readere  wore  Btill  heIpIo>a> 
outride  their  narrow  range  of  exercises.  When  they  woot  oul 
to  war,  nu  one  of  them  oould  make  himself  a  shelter,  or  mead 
his  clotha  or  shoos,  or  bake  bread,  or  cook  meat  and  vcgetohhc 
In  adopting  the  new  cooking  apparatus,  which  has  attractnl  m> 
much  delighted  attention,  Ihe  authoritiee  have  provided  an 
excellent  employment  aiid  strong  interest  for  the  aoldiora.  Tbcy 
ore  learning  to  cook  aa  the  soldiers  of  other  oountricis  An.  Obm 
having  discovered  the  benefit  of  being  able  to  shift  fur  thont' 
selves  in  one  respect,  they  naturally  desire  to  oxtcad  ihnr 
atfeniptfi.  They  ore  learning  to  provide  a  slidter  und  wnnath 
under  difficulties.  When  eiiuam[>ed  iMmewliero  or  other  in  111* 
Kummer,  they  practise  all  the  oils  of  camp  Ufo, — keqiilf 
tlunnsdviM  dry,  keeping  tliemselves  worm,  killing  and  triinodvi 
meat,  getting  good  meals,  draining  and  elcouung  tbe  aun|H 
and  taking  care  of  the  horses,  and  rapoirlng  aoddenta  to  tb^ 
oJuthM. 
TJiis  year  there  was  s\vc\i  a  wMn'ji  oiv  livo  ^'SM»^<ft  ^lUam 
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There  waa  a  chorus  of  complaints  and  pity  that  men  should  be 
encamped  on  such  a  place  in  such  a  season :  but  the  real  friends 
of  the  soldier  contended  that  it  was  the  beet  kindness  to  him  to 
let  him  take  the  run  of  seasons  and  circumstances.  If  men  and 
horses  were  so  badly  off  as  was  reported,  it  was  from  bad 
management;  for  there  were  facilities  for  drainage  and  road- 
making  ;  and  every  soldier  worthy  of  his  vocation  would  rejoice 
in  an  opportunity  of  practising  the  arts  of  his  profession,  and 
patting  his  own  courage,  and  skill,  and  endurance  to  the  proof. 
Some  of  the  men  did  so  welcome  the  experience. 

But  what  was  the  remark  of  foreigners  who  heard  the 
grombluig  ?  Their  remark  bears  a  close  relation  to  our  present 
sabject.  They  said,  "  the  English  soldier  is  the  best  paid,  the 
best  fed,  and  the  beet  clothed  soldier  in  Europe,  and  is  always 
gmmbling.  The  fact  is,  he  is  spoiled.  He  can  provide  nothing 
for  himself;  and  when  once  out  of  the  regular  routine  of 
barrack-life,  is  helpless." 

If  the  English  soldier  ceases  to  be  helpless,  we  may  hope  that 
the  profession  in  which  men  are  better  paid,  fed,  clothed,  and 
considered,  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  will  not  be  so 
largely  occupied  as  hitherto  with  scamps  who  get  what  they  can, 
and  then  desert 

I  read  an  anecdote  lately*  of  military  service  in  India,  which 
explains,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  evil  reputation  of  some  of  our 
soldiers,  not  in  tropical  regions  only,  but  wherever  they  are  too 
severely  tried  by  dulness.  Good  officers  in  India  encourage 
trustworthy  soldiers  in  hunting  in  game  regions,  because  all 
vigorous  interests  are  of  immense  importance  to  men  over- 
whelmed with  ennui  The  dulness  of  the  hot  season  drives 
barradc  soldiers,  not  only  to  drink,  but  to  a  kind  of  craziness. 
In  order  to  get  transported — that  is,  to  get  to  Australia — the 
men  of  the  Bengal  army  have  affected  insubordination  to  their 
ofiBoers.  One  after  another  threw  a  pair  of  gloves,  or  his  cap, 
at  the  first  officer  he  met  This  went  so  far  that  the  authorities 
announced  that  the  punishment  of  death  would  be  inflicted 
henceforth,  instead  of  transportation. 

The  men  disbelieved  thia  One  of  them  threw  his  cap  at  a 
perfect  stranger  in  the  road, — judging  him  to  be  an  officer  by 
the  gold  band  on  his  cap.     It  was  an  assistant-surgeon  from 

•JHtttk^'s  ''Banting  in  the  Himalaya."    Chap.  5\.\i. 
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Meerul.  The  Burgeon  waa  roluctftnt  to  give  cvidoncd.  and  did 
all  ho  oould  to  save  the  man  ;  but  the  tlireat  muBt  he  futfilled. 
and  the  auldier  was  to  be  ohot.  The  firing  party  loi*k  care  mi 
to  bit  hiia.  In  case  of  the  aim  failing,  the  ecrgcaDt's  dattr  i»  bi 
shoot  the  criminal  with  a  piatal  Tlie  sergennt  did  bis  dutjr  io 
this  coae ;  hut  he  oould  not  l«ar  the  thought  of  iL  He  wu 
found  dead,  Soating  in  a  well  a  few  days  after,  having  tbniwii 
himself  in,  to  get  rid  of  liie  life. 

The  naturtU  uuunnent  on  euch  a  etoiy  aa  this  is  th»t  in  other 
armies,  the  amuseineut  of  the  soldiers  is  one  of  tbe  institu^ou 
of  the  fonu! ;  and  Indian  officers  dculare  that  any  amount  of 
money  laid  out  in  newspapers,  illustrated  periodical*,  guMli 
Jca,  for  soldiers,  in  India  and  the  colonies,  would  be  well  speDt 
These  things  are,  in  fact,  medicine  for  mind  and  body. 

At  home,  the  dulnees  is  likely  to  be  cured  tbroogli  llw 
universal  agreement  that  soldiers  should  have  the  changv  ud 
reureation  which  are  necessaty  to  all  other  men.  In  additim 
to  schoola  and  reaiting-rooma,  and  to  the  new  variety  of  |irac- 
tiaing  the  ails  of  life,  as  far  as  the  soldier  is  concerned  lu  ibcni, 
we  may  Lope  to  see  a  great  spread  of  those  manly  eportn  which 
are  the  best  possible  reoreation  for  soldiers.  The  authontiee  sn 
encouraging  the  introduction  of  cricket  and  other  games,  tiaidts- 
ing,  also,  will  be  gladly  countenanced  and  assisted  on  all  hands. 

While  I  write  the  good  news  arrives  from  India  that  a  sjrstetn 
of  full  and  agreeable  employment  for  tlie  soldiers  is  inntitnted. 
Gordons,  to  be  cultivated  for  their  profit,  liandicrafta,  gaifwi, 
and  intellectnal  pursuits  and  amusements  ore  platinvd,  and  Hu 
pro[)Osal  is  reueived  with  enthusiasm. 

Now,  hero  is  a  career  which  ought  to  be  eagerly  songhL  To 
the  foreign  acoount  uT  the  indulgence  which  tho  aoldicr  cqpyik 
we  English  can  add  tbe  higher  uonsidemtions  which  attend  ■ 
calling  in  which  every  man  Is  called,  not  by  the  stem  vuioo  at 
law  and  authority,  but  by  his  own  free  thought  and  fooling;. 
With  us,  cveiy  soldier  is  a  volunteer.  We  have  no  ouusoip^ 
t4on ;  and  we  arc  siip|Kised  to  pamper  our  soldien,  and  make 
"  dandies"  of  tlicm,  in  order  to  keep  up  our  forcw.  Yet,  if  our 
arc  kept  up,  the  quality  has  not  hitherto  been  whil 

I  do  not  believe  that  money  will  avail — mere  high  |Mj.  ll 
ia  far  more  prulialAe  l\iat  cuiliun  Yutiruis,  present  aad  ftttnn 
wilt  do  it     Of  tUuiic  rutunuB,  VUe  \cr^  igtwaN.wX'as-oftftKnSA^tk 
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practical  abolition  of  the  lash,  within  this  year.  The  man 
worthy  to  be  a  soldier  is  no  longer  liable  to  flogging.  Flogging 
cannot  be  altogether  abolished  till  the  scamp-element  is  rooted 
out  of  the  army ;  but  fellows  of  that  order  only  are  now  liable 
to  it  The  new  plan  is  to  reduce  any  offender  to  9k  fioggokiU 
condition  first ;  and  this  affords  opportimity  for  reform,  and 
oven  for  return  into  the  class  which  cannot  be  flogged.  A 
respectable  soldier  will  not  sink  into  the  degraded  rank  ;  or  if, 
by  some  unhappy  lapse,  he  should  do  so,  he  will  rise  again,  and 
not  subject  himself  to  the  further  degradation  of  the  lash.  In 
fact,  a  respectable  soldier  is  now  no  more  liable  to  the  lash  than 
a  man  of  any  other  calling. 

As  for  other  reforms,  we  may  see  what  they  are  by  looking 
at  our  forces  in  China  The  health  of  our  troops  there  is 
higher  than  the  health  of  soldiers  was  ever  known  to  be,  unless 
in  the  last  days  in  the  Crimea,  when  our  army  was  re-created, 
and  brought  into  the  finest  condition.  In  China,  our  troops 
are  well  fed,  well  clothed,  well  managed  in  health,  and  well 
cared  for  when  woimded.  Of  the  sick,  there  are  scarcely  any 
to  speak  of.  From  the  date  of  that  spectacle,  the  military  pro- 
fession assumes  a  new  and  bright  aspect  for  the  private  soldier, 
as  well  as  for  his  officers. 

The  profession  ought  to  show  the  very  largest  amount  of 
health  and  strength.  The  members  of  it  are  picked  men  for 
physical  soimdncss  and  vigour.  The  recruit  cannot  pass  unless 
he  has  a  firm  and  straight  spine,  a  chest  that  will  expand  freely, 
joints  that  will  work  well,  eyes  that  will  see  well,  a  voice  that 
will  resound  well,  ears  that  will  hear  well,  strong  limbs,  a  dis- 
tinct utterance,  a  healthy  throat,  supple  hands,  an  arched  foot, 
and  so  on.  Even  sound  teeth  and  straight  and  suj)])lc  toes  are 
required ;  and  all  signs  of  old  disease  are  a  cause  of  rejection. 
Men  who  set  out  with  bodily  advantages  like  these  ought  to 
have  health  and  long  life,  apart  from  the  perils  of  the  battle- 
field, which  destroy  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  soldiers  who 
die.  There  is  every  reason  for  confidence  that  the  soldier  will 
flourish  henceforth.  The  causes  of  the  great  mortality  are 
detected,  exposed,  and  in  course  of  rapid  removal ;  and,  as  we 
see,  there  are  already  places  to  which  wo  can  point  as  showing 
the  fine  state  of  vigour  to  which  the  soldiery  of  England  and 
her  dependencies  can  be  brought. 

The  state  having  done  what  it  can,  the  reEl  "wiVi  dLe\)^\A  ^u 


the  iudiTidttftl  soldier.  If  ho  eschews  eicess  of  every  kind,  i 
indolence,  he  may  puss  &  long  life  iu  comfort  and  vigour.  U, 
moreover,  he  has  a  [latriotic  heart  in  his  breast,  or  knovledgv 
enm^h  in  hia  head  tu  be  awaro  what  it  ia  to  he  at  aaet  a 
oitiMH  and  a  defender  of  Old  England,  he  raay  have  a  life  of 
that  higher  order  which  is  seasoned  with  &  temper  of  herrnsD, 
and  exalted  by  a  severe  spirit  of  honour.  There  Ig  nu  reoaon 
why  every  private  soldier  aiid  sailor  should  not  he  a  " 
Warrior,"  as  well  as  a  Wellington  or  a  Nebou. 

Now  fur  the  Sailor. 

The  reform  iu  the  sailor's  condition  began  many  yean  b 
we  took  the  lot  of  the  soldier  to  heart     There  can  hardly  | 
any  one  now  living  who  could  speak  from  observation  of  C 
penalties  of  a  long  voy^e  in  the  shape  of  vile  smelia  li 
ship,  scurvy  among  the  men,  and  mortality  from  shi[i-f 
was  lung  ago  found  possible  to  gel  rid  of  much  of  the  I 
water,  and  to  clcau  and  dry  and  air  the  berths,  and  to  vsntil 
every  place  below  decks,  and  to  give  the  crews  sumethiDg  «l 
eat  than  invariable  salt  beef  and  biscuit;  and,  luatly,  to  e 
preventive  of  scurvy  in  the  form  of  lemon-juice.     Now  I 
preserved  vegetables  are  becoming  oommon,  and  in«nts  are  pi^" 
served  otherwise  than  in  pickle,  and  tltat  it  is  fouml  cany  tu 
have  fresh  bread,  we  may  fully  expect  that  the  common  diet  at 
sea  may  be  nearly  as  varied  as  tliat  ou  shore.     In  the  AoMrr 
navy  there  are  several  Temperance  ahii«  which  cany  no  k 
except  some  brandy  among  the  medical  stores.     Oofive  is  a 
stituted  for  grog ;  and  1  liavo  been  assured  by  aJ 
commander  in  that  navy  tliat  the  health  of  Uie  c 
crows  is  of  a  higher  quahty  than  that  of  grog-drinking  o 
It  is  with  a  sort  of  wondering  disgust  that  we  think  now  of  It 
j>-stricken  ships'  uuuipauies  of  old  days,  with  notliing  b 
i  biscuit  and  hard  salt  beof  to  eat,  with  their  loose  t««thai 
^^  k  gums ; — men  actually  rotting  to  death  for  want  of  •  T 
u   food.      We   underetAiid   now    what   elements  in   fi>od  I 
nooessary  to  the  supply  of  the  frame,  and  in 
thoy  should  be  given  ;  and  most  of  these  arc  so  cosily  a 
and  keep  so  well,  that  there  is  no  reusuu  (though  there  ii 
some  prejudice  ),in  favour  of  the  sailor  going  on  to  live  on  salt  n 
uid  biMuuit,  without  any  change.     I'nrt  of  the  fault  lin  1 
Jack  himself.     He  is  an  u\d--(H^\oxt«d  fellow,  and  stidn  to  d 
ways,     Evi.-n  our mukly  KAiion  vtt  ttie C.tvHi««.'b»ti «.i»AM»hq 
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they  did  not  like  preserved  yegetables,  and  pointed  with  con- 
tempt to  the  small  dimensions  of  the  compressed  sort :  bat  they 
learned  their  value  at  last,  and  found  them  a  most  effectual 
medicine  and  welcome  luxury.  So  will  Jack  learn  in  time  to 
prise  several  kinds  of  food,  and  modes  of  cookery,  which  will 
keep  out  scurvy  ;  and  sooner  or  later  there  will  be,  in  ordinary 
cases,  no  more  excuse  for  disease  from  faulty  diet  on  board  ship 
than  anywhere  else. 

Jack  likes  to  be  clean.  There  are  some  nasty  fellows  in  that 
way  of  life,  as  in  every  other  ;  but,  take  our  marine  all  round, 
the  crews  are  above  the  average  of  men  in  cleanliness  of  person 
and  lodging.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  felt  to  be  a  great  blessing 
that  the  chemists  have  given  us  a  soap  which  will  wash  clothes 
dean  in  salt  water.  In  old  times,  the  crew*s  linen  was  never 
thoroughly  dry,  and  never  thoroughly  clean,  with  all  the  washing 
and  drying  that  could  be  bestowed  upon  it.  Now  it  is  real 
proper  washing ;  and  this,  and  the  constant  airing  of  the  bedding, 
and  the  careful  watch  kept  over  the  damp  and  dirt,  lengthens 
the  life  of  the  sailor  for  many  years. 

The  remaining  evils  are  partly  due  to  the  calling  itself,  and 
partly  to  Jack*s  own  folly. 

The  interrupted  sleep  of  all  seamen,  from  the  commander  to 
the  cabin-boy,  is  injurious,  and  tends  to  shorten  life.  If  it  is  so 
in  the  case  of  medical  men  on  shore,  it  must  be  more  so  at  sea, 
where  it  is  the  regular  practice  to  take  sleep  in  small  portions, 
and  at  varying  times.  Two  hours  now,  and  four  hours  another 
time,  and  then  two  hours  again,  and  seldom  more  than  four 
hoars  at  a  stretch,  is  not  a  due  supply  for  hardworking  men. 
The  plan  may  be  the  best  practicable,  on  the  whole,  for  the 
safety  of  the  ship,  and  the  welfare  of  the  crew ;  but  it  cannot 
be  called  good  for  anybody^s  brain. 

I  need  say  nothing  about  tr}'iiig  climates  and  vicissitudes  of 
weather,  except  to  observe  that  as  so  many  ships'  companies 
have  gone  to  the  poles  and  round  the  globe,  without  loss  of  life 
from  cold,  heat  or  storm,  the  lot  of  the  sailor  cannot  be 
considered  worse  than  that  of  other  workers  whose  vocation  is 
outdoor  labour. 

It  is  only  in  extremely  long  voyages  that  the  dulness  of  the 
way  of  life  can  be  complained  of ;  and  the  few  cases  in  which  it 
might  occur  are  met  in  such  a  generous  and  ^eiv\a\  «\)\rv\.\>^  >i>CL<^ 
watborities  Mt  home,  and  the  officers  on  board,  thoX  \»\i^  qic;(!;^^\x 
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uausOB  more  admiration  than  regret  or  pity.  At  tlie  North 
Pole,  or  the  Soiitli,  iu  the  midst  of  the  I'acitic,  or  wheti  dctuiucil 
on  remote  Btationa  for  weeks  or  months  together,  lunitBcmentii 
are  iotriKluced,  oe  bodu  rs  there  is  danger  of  Jack's  timo  luuit^Dg 
hoary  on  his  lianda.  There  ie  music  ;  there  is  danciu^  ;  then 
are  games  ;  moreover,  there  are  amateur  theatricals.  Nobody 
loves  the  tlieatre  better  tliaa  Jiiek,  and  very  well  does  he  usnally 
net  his  part  upon  the  stage.  While  the  affair  of  a  play  w  uq 
hand,  there  is  no  dulncss  among  tlie  crew.  In  ordinary  timn 
and  filiort  voyBgea,  the  eld  fushion  of  story-telling  answon  h 
well  as  ever;  and  it  probably  always  will,  when  it  ii 
on  deck  to  read. 

Jack  will  become  a  reader  too,  before  long,  in  the  Royal  Nu 
if  not  in  the  Merchant  Service.     There  are  schools  tuxw  ] 
seamen  as  well  na  soldiers.     There  is  also  a  mnch  higl: 
of  observation,  and  scientific  study  and  reporting,  i 
than  at  any  former  time  :  and  the  humblest  seaman  may  li 
an  interest,  and  perhaps  give  assistance,  in  these  matters,  if  hs 
has  intelligence  and  good  taste  enough  to  do  so.    There  is  pleutr 
of  occasion  for  Jack  to  eiercise  his  intelleots  iu  the  whole  uoune 
of  his  wanderings  over  the  globe. 

The  great  peril  to  Lis  health — tliat  which  outweighs  all  others 
put  together — arises  from  his  own  weakness.  I  need  ouly  refer 
to  his  too  common  behaviour  on  first  coming  ashore  after  a  loo^ 
voyage.  He  wastes  his  health  in  excess  of  every  kind,  and  bis 
money  in  silly  eitravagnnce,  and  his  reputatii>u  in  wild  fulliea. 
He  is  aailly  weak  and  wild  sometimes  in  remote  oouutrios,  whs 
he  may  contrive  to  laud ;  and  the  ship's  surgeon  gntvdy  U 
such  opport. unities  of  Jack's  playing  the  fuol ;  but  novbi 
more  gruasly  imprudent  than  in  the  first  place  in  EugUnd  « 
he  goes  ashore.  Who  can  tell  how  many  of  our  prumisiug  y 
seamen  have  poisoned  their  whole  after  lives  by  oiceeees  tar  v 
tberii  is  no  excuse  1 

Or,  if  our  seamen  boUevod  formerly  that  there  wu  a 
oicuse  for  them,  they  cannot  say  so  now,  Thrro  are  a 
Seamen's  Humes  now  open  in  our  porlii,  so  well  provided  with 
comforts  at  an  economical  rate,  and  offering  such  advaatagea  in 
their  banks  for  securing  savings  at  once,  that  a  sailor  who  pots 
faiusetf  in  the  way  of  sickness  aud  sorrow  on  his  arrival  at  bonM 
out  only  bang  bis  bead  in  bitter  tbame.  And  there  1  JeaTB  h 
Aa  for  the  vuer  ouea,  who  uw  ibe  Uonu»,  wA  Vj&a  i 
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care  of  their  health  and  fortunes,  they  will  certainly  admit  that 
their  lot  in  life  is,  on  the  whole,  a  good  one.  Sailors  are 
generally  and  strongly  attached  to  their  profession  ;  and  lands- 
men can  easily  understand  what  charms  it  may  have.  It  has 
also  involved  some  hardships  so  serious,  that  we  cannot  wonder 
that  some  prejudice  should  hang  about  the  service  in  the  Royal 
Navy  at  this  day.  Instead  of  describing  these,  it  is  necessary 
only  to  point  out  the  reform  which  is  to  begin  on  the  1st  of 
April  next.  As  in  the  army,  it  is  only  the  lowest  scamps  who 
will  after  that  be  subject  to  the  lash.  Offenders  will  have  a 
trial  by  court-martial  on  board,  and  the  punishments  will  be 
more  varied,  and  better  graduated.  The  commander  has  power 
to  judge  and  pimish  summarily  in  urgent  cases ;  but  crews  will 
be  protected  from  the  hasty  humours  of  ill-tempered  captains, 
and  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court,  like  landsmen.  There 
will  be  no  new  licence  for  them,  but,  rather,  increased  strictness 
against  neglect  of  duty,  desertion,  and  misconduct  before  the 
enemy,  as  well  as  bad  language  and  misbehaviour  at  all  times. 
It  is  for  Jack  so  to  conduct  himself  imder  the  change  as  to 
afford  no  occasion  to  prejudiced  persons  to  wish  to  re-establibh 
the  unchecked  power  of  the  lash. 

If  Parliament  should  grant  the  means  for  substituting  barracks 
for  hulks,  as  we  are  told  is  likely,  there  will  be  little  more  for 
the  British  sailor  to  ask  of  a  well-disposed  nation.  It  is  tho 
greatest  improvement  that  could  be  offered  him. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  cruelties  we  too  often  hear  of  as  practised 
on  board  merchant  vessels  by  others  besides  American  captains. 
A  seaman  who  puts  himself  in  the  way  of  such  treatment,  when 
the  Royal  Navy  is  open  to  him,  with  all  its  security,  its  comforts, 
its  increased  pay,  and  its  pensions  and  rewards,  may  get  such 
redress  as  the  law  affords,  but  will  not  be  so  pitied  as  if  he  had 
not  made  a  foolish  choice  of  an  employer.  It  has  been  at  times 
quite  true  that  the  Merchant  Service  yielded  higher  pay ;  and  it 
is  always  true  that  it  takes  Jack  a  long  time  to  understand  new 
arrangements  :  and  thus  it  is  that  we  have  not  nearly  so  many 
seamen  as  we  want.  But  this  mistake  will  be  mended.  Tho 
new  advantages  of  the  naval  service  will  become  known  and 
believed  in  our  ports,  and  discussed  in  our  Sailors*  Homes,  and 
then  England  will  have  a  body  of  defenders  in  her  seas  as  fnll 
of  health  and  vigour  as  they  have  always  been  of  zeal  oj^d  Wc^ 
for  their  00110137: 
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What  is  Old  Age  1  It  must  striko  thougUlfnl  peojile,  now 
and  then,  how  vciy  little  we  cuiiHidfr  what  the  tltiug  rcalljr  ii 
that  we  talk  about  so  often,  antl  with  so  much  fcolio^.  Tbt 
[Hieta,  the  moruliats,  personB  of  strong  domcatic  aflj-'Otiutu,  and 
dramatic  delineators  havo  plenty  to  saj  on  certain  charocU'TuUoa 
of  the  last  stage  of  human  exbtonce ;  so  tliat,  as  for  oa  dcMrip- 
tion  of  the  condition,  itnd  every  poasihle  {>athetic  prtucuUuvol 
of  it  can  go,  it  would  be  scarcely  possiblo  to  odd  to  onr  nialtb 
of  literary  portraiture.  But  none  of  these  methotls  >i{  treat- 
Uieut  ahow  us  what  old  age  in  ;  aud,  til!  nu  know  lliis,  iiqr  «a? 
of  regarding  and  treating  tliu  condition  irniiit  bo  luerv  gucM- 
work. 

One  who  hag  the  strongest  right  to  sjieak  *  decideilly  on  the 
Euhjeut,  says,  "The  general  theory  of  death  is  certainly  in  a  «ist 
backward  state,  siuce  the  ablest  physiolo^pcal  researches  on  tbi* 
subject  have  usually  related  to  violent  or  accidental  dcnth."  He 
adds  that  even  so  far  the  invcetlgutiou  has  been  anything  bul 
thorough ;  whereas  we  du  hut  half  our  business  if  we  atody  tint 
growth  aud  development  of  the  frame,  and  neglect  thu  prcciM 
of  its  deetJue.  One  glimpse  has  been  obtained,  the  physiulogiita 
tell  us  ;  and  only  oue,  as  far  as  the  oi^gauic  life  of  the  fruue  i* 
couuemedi  and  that  is  that  the  turning  poiut  bctwccit  iiuLtunlj 
aud  decline  is  the  moment  when  the  bolaoco  diangca  botwcca 
the  functions  of  composition  and  decamp(«itian  ;  or,  iu  othar 
worda,  when  the  frame  Itc^uH  to  give  out  more  tluui  it  n.-cdfe^ 

During  the  first  years  of  life,  the  fluids  abound  oTcr  iLe  uolid^ 
luid  tho  elcmcuts  which  goto  eipnnd  the  frame  are  rccvived  and 
Hppmpriated  very  jilentifully,  while  a  much  snnillcr  tuikount  i* 
exhaled.  The  stage  of  maturity  is  tlmt  In  which  the  ImIuim  u 
equal;  and  this  period  is  siip^Hised  to  include,  at  the  outnd^ 
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iwentj  years  of  human  life.  Tlien  begina  the  proceSE  of  dying, 
B  the  philosophers  eny  ;  or,  ae  less  learned  persons  express  it, 
J  tiira  our  focea  towards  old  age  ;  or,  aceordiug  to  the  ciomuon 
ii^re  of  speech,  we  begin  to  go  donn  the  bill,  The  age  of  forty- 
five  is  Qssigned  for  this  chiiBge.  The  change  itself  coQSLSts  simply 
1  the  eihaliition  of  partitiles  beginning  to  exceed  the  reeeptton 
jOt  them — the  wiut«  bevoming  greater  thau  the  nutrition — 
Oittrition  meaning  not  only  the  operation  of  the  food  swallowed, 
IbaC  of  Uie  guses  breathed,  and  the  appliances  of  eveiy  sort  which 
e  admmiBtered  through  the  incessaut  action  of  the  frame,  and 
i  ibe  materials  which  surround  it.  The  iiecessaty  conseiiueaco 
I  a  gradual  diying  up, — extremely  gradual  in  the  case  of 
9  frames, — but  inceeaiint,  till  the  consolidation  becomes 
o  great  to  admit  of  vital  action.  To  go  through  this  process 
jrithout  disturbance  from  discefie  is  to  die  of  old  age.  This  is, 
m  are  told,  about  all  that  is  known  about  the  dechue  and  death 
«f  oi^nised  bodies.  It  is  enough  to  guide  ub  in  observing  the 
beta  and  appearances  of  old  age. 

s  clear  that  there  Itns  Vieen  no  noticeable  change  in  the 
inethod  of  human  life  between  the  I'salmiet's  time  and  our  own. 
No  doubt  there  has  been  of  late  years  a  considerable  diminution 
of  mortality  in  proportion  to  numbers,  which  ia  the  same  thing 
•B  ita  proportion  to  time,  as  all  die  at  last ;  but  this  is  owing  to 
the  increased  power  we  have  over  diHettse,  and  not  to  anything 
can  do  iu  arresting  the  process  of  decline.  Thousands  of 
1  and  women  who  would  have  died  young  of  small-jxix,  a 
iwntuij  ago,  mny  now  Uve  as  long  as  the  universal  law  of  the 
I  frame  allows ;  but  we  have  no  power  over  the  o]iorBtion 
it  that  law. 

Men  have  dreamed  of  such  a  power  in  all  ages, — have  Ion; 

br  it,  have  striven  for  it,  and  have  not  seldom  fancied  that  they 

ted  obtained  it.    Among  the  oldest  and  commonest  stories  in 

f  nation,  and  every  literature,  are  those  which  tell  of  some 

adicine  for  the  renewal  of  youth  discovered  by  a  philosopher, 

Ud  banded  down  from  one  ;>erson  tired  of  living  to  another, — 

iJwnyB  BS  a  secret,  and  always  a  burdensome  one.     The  great 

liatji  who  used  to  imagine  they  had  discovered  this  elixir  of 

fe,w«r«  not  such  foots  as  they  are  commonly  considered.    They, 

■  well  M  the  astrologera,  and  the  gold  seekere,  had  an  idea,  and 

I  not  absurd  idea,  at  the  coi-e  of  their  enterprise.    Modern  science 

iboirs  us  where  they  were  wTOng  ;  but  we  are  just  like  l\\ca 
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the  interest  wo  nil  foel  in  the  subject,  differing  from  them  a 
in  being  awiuv  that  tliere  is  no  known  viiij  of  resisting  thv  Ii 
of  natuml  deuline. 

How  bug  IB  th»t  st^e  of  decline,  speaking  atKiiinitclj  I  It  ii 
so  long  that  giddy  rcadero  may  laiigli  at  the  meiitiou  of  it  T'l 
ho  tending  towards  death  from  five-aud-forty  soeme  tu  tliem  nii- 
culouB.  So  it  would  lie  as  n  matter  of  sentiment,  among  jwopk 
who  think  about  death  in  sucli  an  eiaggcroted  wnj  ns  wo,  ••( 
this  age,  do,  But  I  am  here  spenking  of  tlie  nutunJ  taeU 
which  benr  upon  the  uonditiou  of  old  age  ;  and  tliat  is  my  eon- 
cern  with  forty-Rve,  In  a  rough  way,  the  physiolofpeal  dis- 
tribution of  our  life  is  set  down  as  including  JiTe-And-twentr 
yean  of  growth,  fiTO-and -twenty  of  docliiie,  and  Iwenly  of 
maturity  between  them.  This  makes  up  the  threescore  jcan 
and  ten  which  the  Psalmist  speaks  of  m  the  nnturtti  dnntfon 
of  human  lifu.  Hu  mlds  that  if,  by  roiuton  of  strength,  wo  rawi 
fourscore  years,  yet  is  tliat  strength  labour  and  autraw,  and 
soon  cut  off. 

"Labour  and  sorrow."  Are  these  the  charoetcriotin  of  old 
Bgel  I  should  say  tlie  words  give  a  singularly  precise  dvocripliua 
of  that  stage  of  human  existcnoe.  1  do  not  mean  that  h  ii 
OoiDplote;  for  there  ore  antidotes,  comfurts  lUid  plciwunM  Kppi^ 
priate  to  the  case :  hut  the  liabUitics  of  the  condition  are  pntMj 
"  labour  and  sorrow." 

It  is  rarely  understood  by  persons  who  hiive  tho  full  me  <4 
their  animal  powera  that  tlie  worst  evil  of  tho  al>8ence  of  any 
of  them  is  not  the  pain  of  privation  {bul  n.i  thikt  is),  but  thf 
laboriousness  thus  occnsioue«I  Iti  the  act  of  liviug.  1  do  nut 
know  that  I  have  ever  mot  with  any  |ierson  who  had  tliougfat 
of  this  truth  without  being  told ;  and  certainly  uu  porson  ba 
ever  first  mentioned  the  fact  to  me.  Vest  there  can  bo  ao 
about  it.  A  "  well-favoured"  person,  as  tlie  ancient 
fg — a  person  endowed  with  health  and  eomelinCBs,  and  with 
koen  Bcnsea  which  lielong  to  thorough  health,  baa  a  very 
life  of  it,  whatever  tricks  fcrtiino  may  phty  him  in  reganl  to  fan 
surround ingR.  Impreswons  tlow  in  upon  him  ineessantlj.  wltin^ 
mind  and  body  to  work  in  a  natural  way,  oiercising  and  cnUr- 
ttuning  his  facultiea,  and  rondoring  easy  and  plain  what  be  ha* 
to  do.  One  with  purblind  eyes  or  dull  curs  haa  mueh 
work  to  do  in  the  iner«  act  of  liviti;-  ou  from  day  to  day  ; 
tho  blind,  or  tUo  deaf,  havo  a  V)t  eo  \Bii«"e\w»  u  ii 
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Bstonisb  their  neighlxiiirs  to  became  nwnrc  of  Instemi  of 
iiidiieQcea  of  sight  and  Botind  flowing  iu  upon  them,  nnd  working 
'..iiliiii  tiiem,  tliey  have  either  U>  do  without  th»t  iaestimable 
I '.'iiefit  and  aid,  or  to  seek  it  with  pains  and  toil.  They  have 
'■■  make  eiprees  and  laborioue  eftbrt,  from  honr  to  hour  of  every 
ilay,  where  others  simply  receive  as  a.  free  gift  the  means  of 
tliouEiht,  feeling,  and  action.  I  could  edy  nnicli  about  this,  but 
my  business  here  is  with  so  much  of  the  truth  as  is  involved  in 
the  ei|)crience  of  old  ag9.  The  "  lalwur  "  is  of  this  descrijttion. 
Thu  "sorrow"  arises  from  tlie  trials  of  the  nfl'ective  nature, 
duefly,  w-ilh  conHiderable  additions  from  other  sources, 
I  I  remember  the  way  in  which,  when  I  was  young,  au  elderly 
biend  of  mine  reasoned  with,  and  laughed  at,  himself,  about 
■Ua  matter  of  the  lahorioiisneHs  of  advancing  age.  A  man  nf 
I  tctive  mind  and  habits,  he  felt  the  Btitfening  of  his  joints,  the 
tvriDg«8  of  rhcuniiLtism,  and  the  conflict  between  mind  and  l>udy 
fibout  moving  hither  and  thither,  which  were  growing  upon  him. 
lie  lold  me  he  had  found  himself  making  long  faces  at  having 
!  >  mount  his  horse  slowly,  and  leave  off  ruuuing,  and  give  up 
.  ;iiting  on  sisters  and  daughters,  like  the  young  fellows.  Lying 
»wako  with  rheumatism,  or  mere  sleeplessness,  was  worse  :  but 
9  iad  remembered  that  he  had  beeu  glad  to  live  thus  long 
ler  than  die  earlier,  and  that  it  was  absurd  to  quarrel  with 
I? conditions.  He  accepted  the  "labour,"  or,  as  we  commonly 
call  it,  the  iiurden  of  years,  as  a  lot  which  he  would  have 
choMen  if  a  choice  had  been  oflered  him  how  long  he  would  live. 
His  merry  face  and  philoaophical  temper  impi-eased  me  strongly, 
though  the  incident  may  look  very  small  and  commonplace  to 
others. 

The  failure  of  the  senses  is  a  far  graver  matter  than  that  of 
the  limbs,  involving  more  laliour  as  well  as  more  privation.  To 
young  perwins  suflcring  under  the  loss  of  a  sense  there  is  some- 
thing fVightful,  ns  well  as  painful,  iu  the  process.  The  sense  of 
nclnsion  from  the  sights  or  sounds  (whichever  it  may  be)  of 
Bbn  and  sooiu^  is  terribly  piinful ;  but  yet  worse  is  th« 
^BWBe  aoDBO  of  imprisonment — of  being  secluded  from  the 
^B'of  other  people,  nnd  more  and  more  helplessly.  We  all 
ilittdder  at  the  story  of  the  octagon  priBon-chainber,  one  side  of 
wiiicb  disappeared  in  the  course  of  each  night,  till  it  must 
B  8  mere  closet — a  triangular  case  to  i:tand  in — and  then, 
thing  tnadiiue.     The  same  horror  of  the  imagiuatiow  m-iea 
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oil  a,  person  wlio,  becoming  blind  or  dcuf,  ia  daily  awnre  of  Itming 
Bomutbtng  (if  the  common  influences  of  life,  luid  is  aicorv  U»t 
he  must  go  on  aloiie  into  deeper  seclusion,  liuding  the  mere  *a 
of  living  more  dilSouU  every  day-  The  aged  do  not  suffer 
au  acutely  as  thuse  on  whom  the  oUuniity  falls  uatiiuely  ;  but 
thoy  can  tell  what  the  labour  is,  while  caring  less  for  tfao  prin- 
tion.  It  does  not  matter  so  miiuh  to  them,  they  aay,  bow  Um 
remnant  of  their  life  is  passed  :  they  have  not  active  duties,  ax 
heavy  respousibilities  renting  upon  them ;  their  aoouimts  with 
society  are  made  up,  and  it  is  their  uwu  ufliiir  what  they  an 
thenceforth  fit  for ;  so,  if  tliey  are  sensible  and  amiable,  th^ 
keep  themselves  quiet,  and  amuse  tJiemsolvos  as  well  as  tbej 
can.  But  still  there  ia  the  InburiouEDess !  Nothing  can  i^ifK 
that.  Wh^n  they  were  yoiiug,  the  contact  between  exlnul 
objects  and  their  special  organ  (whichever  it  be)  naa  so  natnnl 
as  to  be  unobserved  ;  so  was  the  function  of  the  iicrvouB  fibre, 
and  so  was  the  ciercbral  reception  uf  the  impreasion  ;  aiul  it* 
elTeut  on  mind  or  body  followed  of  course.  Now,  when  tho  cai- 
solidstion  of  tlie  fnuue  haa  gone  too  far,  there  is  obelructkii) 
somewhere  in  the  process,  or  evurywhero ;  tlie  impres^on  it 
Mat,  or  it  is  spoiled,  or  it  is  wholly  absent,  and  a  natunl 
stimulant  and  guide  to  action  or  thought  is  witbdrftWD.  Itt 
loss  must  he  supplied  somehow,  if  thought  and  action  an  to  p 
on  ;  and  Ui  supply  it  ia  a  heavy  and  unremitting  task. 

How  this  is  to  be  made  the  best  of,  depends  maiuly  on  the 
moral  strength  and  temper  of  the  aged  person.  A  «ui«c- 
anuuuted  man  or  woman  who  sinks  under  the  trouble,  or  frirts 
under  the  pain,  must  be  merely  humoiu^d  and  borne  with.  I>e 
other  aid  is  possible,  Iwcniise  the  sulTurer  camiot  get  away  fiwn 
the  evil  which  no  one  uon  remedy.  A  stronger  and  wima  pstMO 
has  much  less  to  suffer,  and  for  a  stiortcr  time  As  ag«  admiMit 
the  activity  Bubsi<lcs,  the  actual  fact  of  daily  existeuco  booomca 
more  acceptable;  and  moiiotuuy  itself  becomes  eaaiest,  wtula 
proving  uuythiug  but  dull,  One  of  the  chaructoristics  of  uU 
age  is  its  eusueptibility  to  old  imprcHsiuns  revived,  which  fonm 
a  reniarkabto  cuutrast  to  the  apathy  about  new  oiperieooea  It 
is  oimmon  for  aged  people  to  say,  that  the  pleasure  of  tki 
opon'uig  of  spring  is  more  vivid  tliau  ever  to  them.  Gnutiog 
that  lliey  may  liavo  forgotten  somewhat  of  the  intewdtj  of  tW 
phaunn  in  youth,  it  is  evidently  true  that  ihcy  do  keeuly 
the  oi^oymeDta  Uioy  tave  kuuwu\>^a^V.  QuUta,  whuM 
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iBsourooB  might  be  supposed  sufficient  for  all  situations,  if  any 
man's  ever  were,  was  in  a  state  of  manifest  exhilaration  every 
year,  when  the  shortest  day  was  passed ;  and  he  was  like  a  very 
wise  child,  when  the  first  wood  anemone,  or  violet,  or  brood  of 
diicks,  or  young  lamb  came  across  him,  up  to  the  last  year  of 
hif  life.  It  is  the  same  thing  with  old  music  for  those  who  can 
hear ;  and  old  flowers  and  sunsets  for  those  who  can  see.  The 
delight  is  transient  in  the  extreme,  after  a  certain  point  of 
superannuation  is  reached  ;  but,  if  this  is  a  sign  of  second  child- 
hood, so  is  the  vividness  of  the  enjoyment  If  both  these  chief 
senses  are  dulled  past  exciting,  the  next  question  is  about  the 
provision  of  inner  material. 

If  the  mind  cannot  act  without  a  stimulus  of  external  influ- 
ences, a  state  of  general  apathy  will  ensue  on  the  decay  of  sight 
and  hearing.  If  the  mental  constitution  be  of  a  higher  order, 
self-fiustaining  and  self-moving,  the  aged  person  himself  is  sur- 
prised to  find  what  complete  satisfaction  he  is  still  capable  of. 
If  his  interests  have  been  of  an  intellectual  order,  he  lives 
almost  as  much  now  as  ever.  Literature  is  as  charming  to  him 
as  if  he  kept  the  substance  of  what  he  reads  for  use,  whereas 
the  impression  is  now  very  superficial  Philosophy  exalts  and 
chastens  his  mood,  and  sustains  his  habit  of  composure  and 
patience,  though  he  can  no  longer  lay  it  down  as  the  foundation 
of  some  work  of  wisdom  or  beauty.  Such  a  kind  of  superan- 
nuation is  too  rare  and  select,  however,  to  be  dwelt  upon  as  a 
sample  of  this  experience  of  human  life.  We  must  look  lower, 
among  average  people,  for  a  lesson  for  the  many. 

Average  people,  if  their  minds  are  alive  when  their  senses  are 
shut  up,  may,  if  they  have  but  good  tempers,  take  up  for 
themselves  that  exquisite  song  *  intended  for  a  diflerent  kind  of 
enforced  seclusion : — 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage  ; 
Minds  innocent  and  quiefc  take 

That  for  a  hermitage. 
If  I  bare  freedom  in  my  love, 

And  in  my  soul  am  free,  — 
Angels  alone,  that  (oar  abore, 

Enjoy  sacli  Uberty. 

If  their  hearts  are  warm,  and  their  habits  of  mind  simple, 
unselfish,  and  self-respecting,  they  often  show  themselves  siur- 

*  Sir  WlliiAm  LoTelaoo. 
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prisod  that  their  "  quiet  wny  of  life "  ia  bo  full  of  aniiiRement. 
BO  devoid  of  dulnoaa,  tlioiigh  fovr  tdgltts  or  soiiuds  roach  thtttu. 
and  thej  have  no  pleasure  in  etiting  and  driiilcing,  nnd  pu^Hdri 
have  a  good  night's  deep.  When  they  are  ill,  they  soinotuoHi 
saj,  "  Novor  mind,  eqj  dear  I  What  can  it  ugiiify  whi-lhcr  i  ^ 
now  or  some  months  hence  T' but  perhaps  it  hapj^ns  oftriu 
that  they  say,  "  I  should  have  liked  to  live  a  httle  longer,  if  it 
had  pleaeed  God  :  but  no  doubt  it  is  all  right." 

Thia  is  the  saying  which  shows  that  the  "  sorrow  " — the  prcn- 
liar  sorrow  of  old  jige — is  no  great  burdea  There  are  Itoun 
when  the  sorrows  of  Burvivorebip  are  certainly  very  dreary,  as  any 
of  us  can  tell  who  have  witnessed  the  consternation  or  the  Uan 
of  aged  persona  who  say  that  there  is  now  "  not  one  left "  of  tlM 
oompnaiona  of  their  earUer  life.  But  the  imprcsBion  ii  hntL 
Ou  the  euc  hand  there  is  the  oonaolation  "  1  ithall  not  bn  kng 
Rfter  them ;"  and  on  the  other  there  are  the  iut«resta  of  tlie 
hour — the  newer  generations  round  about  them,  and  the  wondtr- 
fill  new  Bpectncleti  of  an  advancing  c«ntuiy.  Innlend  of  gnimlriiiqc 
old  people,  who  insiat  that  "the  former  duya  were  livtt.er  than 
these,"  we  now  more  commonly  meet  with  ancients  who  an 
proud,  as  Humboldt  was,  of  eurviving  so  many  of  the  world'* 
elders,  and  of  having  lived  to  see  the  human  race  getting  ou  tu 
faiit  with  its  improvements.  This  is  a  plcEiaiuiter  Kpccl.'wte  than 
that  uf  the  grumblers ;  but  there  is  a  better  still.  I  lutto  wen 
an  aged  person  who  would  have  bowed  her  head  before  tlM 
youngest  of  Hiuiiboldt'e  order,  who  yet  rose  ahuve  o-eryboily. 
philosopher  or  other,  who  had  any  vanity  about  living  to  long. 
She  never  compared  herself  with  anybody,  because  6he  had  nn 
self-regards,  She  was  always  ready,  to  a  minute,  to  dqnrt ; 
while  she  daily  triumphed  in  the  spread  of  oducatioti,  and  uf  the 
moral  and  Material  arts  of  life. 

Before  going  on  to  the  remaining  case — the  one  othtr  aspoct 
— of  Buporai  in  nation,  we  may  consider  for  a  nionioQt  what  is  the 
proper  treatment  of  this  decline  of  human  vitality. 

The  physical  symptjtma  are  famihar  enough.  OU  penfJe  an 
chilly,  apt  til  eat  what  for  others  would  he  too  little  or  too  nDch 
(generally  too  little) ;  unapt  to  alcep  at  night,  and  tberrCffc 
frequently  drowsy  in  the  day  ;  apt  to  forgot  the  tiuK'  and  tm 
tinpuuotual ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  over  precise  and  jealous  nf 
ihterference.  The  oommonwt  vanity  of  old  age  is  very  tilw  that 
O^cliiliihood, — n  eouccit  ot  Vi^'mg  ti.\i\o  \.u  \aiJ!  iias*  -^  itaelC 
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Amidst  the  noblest  and  sweetest  moral  graces  of  old  age, 
some  one  of  these  liabilities  is  pretty  sure  to  appear.  The  hoarj 
head  is  indeed  a  crown  of  glory  to  one  who  is  exempt  from 
them  alL 

In  treating  them,  the  best  method,  generally,  is  indulgenca 
It  is  a  sad  mistake  to  medicate  and  discipline  old  age  as  one 
would  a  morbid  condition  of  earlier  life.  I  once  heard  a  dutiful 
daughter  of  a  very  old  mother  say,  after  her  mother's  death,  that 
the  illness  had  taught  her  one  lesson, — ^never  to  tease  an  aged 
invalid  to  eat,  or  to  do  anything  undesired  by  the  patient. 
Eyen  where  the  food  taken  is  little  or  none,  so  that  life  cannot 
be  prolonged,  it  is  better,  we  agreed,  to  let  things  take  their 
course.  '*  It  is  of  less  consequence,"  said  she,  ''  that  one  in  that 
condition  should  live  a  month  more  or  less,  than  that  she  should 
be  spared  all  contradiction  and  opposition."  Some  difficulty 
there  must  be  with  one  who  has  a  jealousy  of  independence, 
without  prudence  to  justify  it,  like  a  certain  aged  marchioness 
who  wore  high  caps,  and  would  sit  alone,  writing  and  scaling 
letters,  and  nodding  over  the  candles.  She  was  burnt,  with  the 
great  mansion  which  her  high  head-dress  set  on  fire.  This  is 
the  most  embarrassing  particular,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  aged 
people.  I  have  known  one  who,  in  the  last  year,  before  she 
became  too  ill  to  be  left,  set  herself  on  fire  three  times,  by 
choosing  to  read  the  newspaper  fate  at  night,  and  falling  asleep 
over  it.  Another  was  fond  of  stirring  the  fire  when  unable  to 
see  how  to  do  it ;  and  she  was  perpetually  turning  the  coals 
Ixick  over  the  top-bar.  One  night  a  burning  mass  fell  in  that 
way  on  the  skirts  of  her  dress,  and  was  discovered  only  by  the 
4mell  of  burning  woollen.  If  it  had  fallen  on  cotton  or  silk, 
she  must  have  been  burnt.  I  see  nothing  to  be  done  in  such 
cases  but  to  have  locked  fireguards,  and  to  explain  simply  that 
the  family  could  not  be  easy  to  leave  their  charge  without  that 
precaution. 

Very  like  this  is  the  persistence  of  some  aged  people  in  going 
out  alone  into  the  streets — crowded  streets  where  crossing  is 
difficult,  and  where  good  sight  and  some  agility  are  necessary  to 
guard  against  embarrassments  and  dangers.  I  have  known  more 
than  one  infirm  septuagenarian  who  would  slip  out  at  a  back 
door,  or  lie  in  wait  for  the  hall  being  empty,  to  get  out  imob* 
served ;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  a  horse  was  rearing  ovex  iVi^ 
head  of  oofy  and  a  porter  was  knocking  auol\iet  \i^  ^w^dJ^sAV*  ^^ 


wall ;  and  the  wonder  was,  whoo  cither  waa  anfe  at  homo  &      

They  come  homo  io  a  Btate  of  vexation  from  having  been  plninh 
told  hy  their  reaauers,  "You  ought  not  to  lie  out  iu  the  Htrecti 
alone;"  "You  should  be  lietter  taken  careof;"aiid  the  morv 
obviously  true  this  was,  the  greater  wag  the  iirilntion. 

It  is  not  easy, — indeed  I  know  fow  things  thnt  require  mi>n> 
reeolntion  thim  it  does  to  mortify  this  littto  vanity  in  pcnon* 
to  whom  wo  have  always  looked  up  with  dereronue,  oud  whoie 
will  WG  have  been  accustomed  to  obey.  To  treiieh  on  iheir  per- 
sonal rights,  and  invade  their  liberty,  seems  soniclhingniotisttiaiit, 
no  doubt,  to  all  parties  :  yet,  in  these  instanees,  it  muati 
done.  If  possible,  the  pain  with  which  it  is  done  t 
covered  over  with  cheerfulness ;  and,  instead  of  nay  i 
remonstrance  or  announcement,  the  guardianship  sltuiild  htm 
posed  as  B,  matter  of  course,  and  treated  like  the  hot 
ouHtoms  of  regular  meals  and  goii:g  to  bed.  I  have  wititM 
every  sort  of  dutiful  and  btMutiful  care  of  the  aged,  luid  a 
with  more  respect  and  adiniratiou  than  that  tn  which  Ite 
children — themselves  elderly — have  been  tlio  uiano^rB,  as  wfU 
as  the  nurses,  of  their  parents  ;  yet  I  have  never  got  over  pwD- 
f\il  kind  of  Burjtrtse  at  the  spectacle, — the  violation  of  all  uoe's 
associations  of  deference  with  age,  and  all  one's  feelings  of  tlid 
eacredness  of  the  liberty  and  the  will  of  one's  elders. 

The  more  necessary  such  offences  arc,  the  more  acrupid 
should  be  the  indulgence  in  every  instance  which  does  not  U 
personal  danger.     The  aged  should  be  allowed  to  follow  tl 
own  prejudices,  and  live  according  to  their  owu  uotioiiB,  fl 
their  own  disadvantage,  since  opjiositiou  would  uauue  them  n 
pain  than  their  own  mistakes.     If,  when  shoit  of  breaUi,  tj 
like  going  abont  the  house  im  their  own  umuids,  lot  thrm  do  ^ 
rather  thau  wait  upon  ihem  against  tlieir  will     If  tliej  o^ 
themselves  to  modern  sanitary  practices,  lot  them  go  to  ti 
graves  aa  tlieir  fathers  did.     About  exercise,  fiHMl,  and  b 
them  suit  themselves,    Aboutdivas,  few  would  wiah  to  itilc 
It  is  painful  to  see  old  ladies  in  gay  or  youthful  dre««;  aiidkli 
tact  may  wiften  the  absurdity,  in  many  a  cose  ;  but  tlw  <^pc 
tendency  is  more  coromon,  nnd  quite  unobjectionable.     I  ] 
member  more  than  one  old  gentlumiin,  in  niy  diildhood,  1 
wore  pigtail  and  ]>owder,  and  knee-breeches  for  everj-day  n 
aad  old  ladies  in  rvifHes  Mkd  li>Qg  gloves,  and  uutaidc  ntm 
*'""'Hr"r*hf"fr.  and  moaUu  n\ir«tua  -,  tu\A  \Wv;  uiAwi^'ia  w 
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inspired  nnmingled  respect,  as  the  Quaker  dress  always  does.  If 
it  did  not,  we  should  still  wish  to  avoid  interference,  and  to  help 
our  old  folks  to  gratify  their  taste  and  judgment  in  dress  to  the 
end.  So  it  should  be  also  in  regard  to  their  little  hoards  of 
relics, — ^their  worm-eaten  furniture,  their  bits  of  china,  their 
antiquated  sermon-books,  and  their  curiosities  in  the  way  of  old 
shoes,  and  gloves,  and  trinkets.  Let  all  be  tenderly  used,  and 
allowed  to  take  up  room,  however  inconveniently.  It  is  not  for 
long ;  and  the  one  great  duty  to  the  aged  is  to  save  them  from 
fret,  and,  above  all,  from  the  fret  of  mortification. 

I  have  seen  a  very  self-complacent  and  sentimental  woman  do 
a  thing  which  put  me  more  in  mind  of  King  Lear  than  I  could 
have  wished.  An  aged  an  infirm  relative  had  lent,  as  a  privi- 
lege, some  beautiful  verses  of  a  close  ])ersonal  interest,  to  be 
read,  enjoining  care  of  this  her  only  copy.  For  many  days  she 
modestly  asked  for  them  back  again,  till,  the  self-complacent 
lady  being  induced  to  seai-ch,  the  precious  document  was  foimd 
torn  by  the  children ;  and  the  only  apology  offered  was  a  snub 
about  "  making  such  a  fuss  aboiit  a  sheet  of  paper."  If,  instead 
of  being  a  thing  of  real  value  like  this,  it  had  been  a  page  out 
of  a  copybook,  it  ought  to  have  been  respected  as  prized  by  one 
whose  smallest  wish  should  be  honoured. 

A  sympathy  which  is  sufficient  for  these  things  should  naturally 
be  more  ready  than  it  usually  appears  to  be  to  enter  into  the 
immediate  prospect  of  the  aged.  It  is  natiiral  for  persons  on 
the  verge  of  life  to  speak  sometimes  of  leaving  it  :  but  nobody 
responds.  Few  have  a  word  to  say  on  what  so  closely  concerns 
their  charge ;  they  make  haste  to  talk  of  something  else,  or  go 
away ;  or  even,  as  in  an  instance  which  I  remember,  say,  "  Oh, 
nonsense  ;  don't  talk  so.  You  are  no  nearer  death  than  ever 
you  were."  They  would  not  have  done  so  about  a  voyage  to 
Australia,  twenty  years  before  ;  and  the  departing  one  would 
like  some  sympathy  now,  even  better  than  then.  The  fault  lies 
mainly,  no  doubt,  in  the  common  exaggerated  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  death.  The  exaggeration  still  influences  the 
younger  nurses,  and  is  detected  by  the  elders  as  they  approach 
their  departure  ;  but  the  departure  is  their  prospect,  and  it  is  a 
failure  of  sympathy  to  shrink  from  speaking  of  what  the  waiting 
one  thinks  of  with  freedom  and  cheerfulness.  One  meditative 
old  man  whom  I  knew  was  self-sufficing  in  this  resyect.  He  l\adL 
on  hi»  tMe — the  tabic  at  wJiich  he  read  and  \?to\^  dsxA^ — ^^ 


pretty  ouit  of  n  sleeping  cliild.  Hia  friends  wondurcMl  Hi  hil 
couHtaupy  to  this  cheap  bit  of  urt;  but  one  of  tlictn  aooiidirimd 
its  meaning.  Wlicn  wGory,  na  euoh  very  old  people  are,  aul 
longing  for  rent,  it  soothed  liiin  to  nee  the  image  of  mU  1 
suspect  he  might  have  waited  long  for  anyone  to  minister  to  Ui 
need  by  speech.  Who  ever  does  say  to  the  ugeU,  except  ut  taw 
fort  under  bereavement,  that  they  have  uot  to  wait  long,  ud 
that  their  end  is  perueptibly  approaching  ? 

One  consideration  remains — the  cntte  of  falling  facoltiefl  ID 
the  aged.  Of  course,  this  in  by  far  the  most  painful  aapoot  <■( 
the  case ;  but  there  is  something  to  l>e  done,  and  where  timn 
is  something  to  be  done  there  should  bo  something  said. 

Most  elderly  persons  among  us  must  have  reud  Dugalil 
Stewart's  writings  when  they  were  young,  and  none  who  r««d 
them  can  have  forgottsn  the  foUowiiig  dcscriptiim  ; — "  Otic  oU 
man,  I  have,  myself,  had  the  good  fortune  to  know,  who,  «IW 
a  long,  nn  active,  and  an  honourahle  Ufe,  having  began  to  tni 
Bomo  of  the  usual  eU'ects  of  advanced  }'ear8,  has  been  able  to 
find  resources  in  his  own  sagacity  ngainst  most  of  tbv  inooo- 
veuiences  with  which  they  are  commonly  aitouded,  and  who,  by 
watching  his  gradual  decline  with  tlie  cool  eye  of  an  uidiffenDl 
observer,  and  employing  his  ingenuity  to  retard  its  prugra*, 
hns  converted  even  the  infirmitira  of  age  into  a  source  of  phiJu- 
eophical  amusement."  * 

This  old  man  vnis  Dr.  Reid ;  and  his  noble  use  of  mi 
tunity  of  studying  phenomena  through  his  own  bodily 
reminds  us  of  Sydenham,  the  physician,  whose  lost  vat 
were  employed  in  noting  his  own  pulse,  for  a  sciontifio  olgi 
a  death  which  1  have  heard  Dr.  Chanuing  declare  to  bo  i 
most  enviable  ho  tcuew  of     Hon  indeed  can  thcru  bo  a 
close  to  life  than  providing  light  for  otlien  out  uf  unc's  vtm 
ectipBoI 

There  are  few,  perhn^ui,  who  could  do  this  ;  and  oertNoly  nut 
many  oould  be  expected  to  thinii  of  doing  iL  But  tltere  ia  a 
preparation  for  that  peculiar  trial  and  difficulty  wiucb  it  b  iu 
the  power  of  most  nged  poniong  to  make,  who  ore  hnpfnly  placvd 
in  regard  to  huuie  and  friends.  Most  who  have  adi-aiiood  tu 
in  the  "  UI>our  and  sorrow ''  of  old  age  must  be  conscious  uf  taon 
or  liMs  fnilurc  ;  and  all  are  aware  of  the  liability  tltvy  slwll  bo 
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under  if  tbey  live  so  lone.  Is  it  not  possible — ^is  it  not  even 
easy — to  predetermine  our  own  welfare  in  that  condition  ?  Can 
we  not  make  a  resolve,  too  determinate  to  be  ever  forgotten  by 
the  feeblest  memory,  to  put  ourselves  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  some  guardian  whom  we  can  trust  in  such  circumstances 
better  than  ourselves  %  Do  we  not  krvow  that  we  cannot  be 
judges  in  our  own  case  as  to  whether  our  judgment  is  as  sound 
as  ever,  and  our  temper  as  calm  and  strong,  and  our  under- 
standing as  clear.  From  the  moment  when  any  failure  is  pro- 
bable, or  is  recognised  by  anybody,  it  should  be  our  plan,  l«ng 
formed  and  dwelt  upon,  to  resign  ourselves  to  decisions  more 
trustworthy  than  our  own,  and  to  yield  obedience  to  a  better 
guidance.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  benefit  of  this  course 
to  health,  peace  of  mind,  and  serenity  of  the  daily  life.  It  is 
not  always  easy,  of  course  ;  for  it  requires  a  resolute  repression 
of  self-love  and  self-will ;  but,  when  the  work  of  repression  is 
chiefly  done  beforehand,  there  is  no  pain  remaining  that  can 
for  a  moment  compare  with  that  of  conflict,  internal  or  external, 
with  that  of  making  mistakes,  discrediting  ourselves  and  dis- 
concerting others — of  sinking,  in  short,  under  infirmity,  instead 
of  conquering  its  worst  liabilities.  What  can  be  more  painful 
and  humbling  to  witness,  than  the  struggle  which  a  failing 
mind  keeps  up  ;  arguing  in  favour  of  its  own  abilities  with 
saddened  friends  whom  common  humanity  keeps  from  replying  ; 
quarrelling  with  the  comrades  of  old  times,  or  resenting  their 
refusal  to  quarrel  with  him  ;  fidgeting  about  everybody's  opinion 
of  him,  and  straining  his  mind  to  show  how  sharp  he  still  is  ; 
refusing  all  suggestion  as  to  what  he  shall  do,  and  how  he  shall 
live;  subject  to  exploitation  by  those  who  will  flatter  him  about 
his  independence  and  his  dignity  :  and  at  last  humoiu-ed  in  his 
tempers  and  caprices  because  "  it  is  his  way,'*  and  "  he  cannot 
help  it  now,!'*  What  can  be  more  consoling  than  the  spectacle, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  the  old  man  or  woman  who,  however 
weakened,  is  still  noble — however  dulled,  is  still  venerable — 
from  the  good  sense  and  unselfish  consideration  still  pervading 
the  course  of  daily  life  !  He  has  engaged  some  trusty  friend  or 
friends  to  tell  him  plainly  when  it  is  time  for  him  to  retire  fix)m 
work  and  the  competitions  of  life  ;  and  the  moment  he  is  told, 
he  settles  his  accounts  with  the  world,  and  gives  himself  to  the 
interests  and  amusements  of  retreat — not  seclusion,  bvvX.  W\?»\xt^ 
He  is  whoUf  tractable  in  the  hands  he  has  chosen  \a  ^\i\^<&\:iiv\\% 
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ajid  is  tliankfiil  for  giinrdiatiahip,  ioBtead  of  respiitiug  it,  ^ 
thus  depositing  Im  caros,  he  reducos  care  »U  round  to  lb* 
minimum,  liia  own  life  nnd  its  remaining  powora  mc  vail 
husbanded,  for  there  is  uo  neeilluss  irritation  to  chufe  htl 
temper  hj  day,  or  spoil  his  eSeep  at  niglit.  He  has  no  mo» 
to  bear  tliao  what  Dr,  Johnson  colled  "  the  nntnrat  force  rf 
the  evil "  of  his  superunriuntion.  And  wiion  he  is  fftoa, 
surviTorB  will  not  have  to  put  away  the  impreaaiou  of  his 
latter  days,  iu  order  to  think  of  his  life  as,  on  the  «^i])e,  it 
deserves. 

No  doubt  it  may  he  objected,  that  this  is  requiring  from  the 
ai^ed  exiuitly  what  they  ore  disabled  from  doin^.  This  wnuld 
he  triio  if  it  was  proposed  that  the  failing  should  (.-hriuse  their 
course  at  the  moment  of  fiuluit,  mid  hold  it  froni  choice  wboi 
the  power  uf  choice  is  gone :  but  the  actual  sugjgestion  is  th* 
widely  different  one,  that  the  resolve  should  be  made  in  Mda- 
putiou  of  the  need,  and  ttio  habit  of  amcnahlcness  formed  it)  (Cood 
time.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  such  a  puqiose  and  snchk 
liabit  may  spread  their  influence  far  into  the  season  of  infirraitr, 
and  genentliy  carry  the  meek  philosopher  through  in  sttfiity  and 
honour. 

There  will  ho  little  difficulty  about  passing  the  Utter  boon 
pleasantly  if  there  is  wisdom  enough  to  follow  a  nntunJ  oourae. 
Let  the  aged  jierson  r{?ad  or  be  read  to,  however  soon  ho  xdaj 
forget,  I'his  is  not  a  time  for  getting  knowledge  for  use  ;  hut 
why  not  fur  pleasure  1  The  chief  delight  will  always  !«  in  uU 
poetry— old  divinity — old  music — old  history  :  but  if  then-  aw 
new  discoveries — new  views — which  can  be  understood  for  the 
momeot,  let  them  be  enjoyed,  even  if  lost  agaiu  iu  an  hum. 
The  object  is  the  calni  entertainment  of  each  passing  day  :  no 
use  beyond  this  ueed  he  oonsidcmd ;  and  here,  as  usumI,  tlie 
most  thorough  humility  is  the  cumplet«st  wisdoUL 

I  need  not  speak  of  the  op|>osite  condition.  The  frvt  n>d 
passion  of  imbecility,  unohasteiiod  Iiy  self-contrul,  are  siitwdily 
fiital  to  the  worn-out  feuua  Ajathy  may  last  long  ;  ecrcnity 
is  highly  conservative  in  its  influence ;  and  folly  and  sclf-Kife 
together  create  a  constitutional  irritation,  under  which  the  In* 
vital  powers  soon  give  way.  It  is  a  dreary  and  terrible  mode  nf 
dfiuijf.  The  contrast  of  the  two  courses  taken  by  old  age  is  tbe 
oontiuit  lictween  tlw  c\uld  uuOlm  \HMBesuon  at  the  fiiut  of  tit* 
Mount,  and  the  sleeping  QUi.\dw\\vc\xt}[k«oAw%Qwii. Wan  him. 
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for  his  daily  admonition  and  solace.     No  one  can  say  that  he 
has  no  power  of  choice  between  the  two. 


Beginning  with  the  earliest  stage  of  life,  and  ending  with  the 
latest,  I  have  pointed  out  some  of  the  causes  of  the  needless 
mortality,  and  the  prevalent  imperfection  of  health,  for  which 
society  is  answerabla  Slight  and  superficial  as  my  treatment 
of  the  subject  must  be  in  a  series  of  essays  like  these,  I  believe 
I  have  exhibited  firsts  enough  to  show  that  we  have  all  some- 
thing to  do  in  checking  untimely  death,  both  in  our  own  persons 
and  in  those  of  our  neighbours. 

If  half  the  thought  and  sentiment  that  are  spent  on  the 
subject  of  Death  were  bestowed  on  the  practical  duty  of 
strengthening,  lengthening,  and  ennobling  Life,  we  should  be 
more  fit  to  live  worthily,  and  die  contentedly.  Let  us  prepare 
the  way  for  the  next  generation  to  try  whether  it  is  not  so. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OUR  FARM  OF  TWO  ACRES. 

TBRRADT  l.HI>  TILLAQK. 

Half  a  century  ago  there  was  a  good  deal  of  sauciness  in  the 
temper  and  manners  of  people  who  had  the  management  of  land. 
The  great  landowners  were  introducing  improvements ;  the  small 
farmers  were  giving  up  an  unprofitable  game ;  and  the  large 
farmers — trusting  in  the  Corn-laws — claimed  to  have  their  own 
way,  (iid  not  care  to  study  their  art,  unless  they  lived  near 
^Ir.  Coke  or  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  laughed  at  everybody 
who  attempted  tillage  on  a  small  scale. 

This  sauciness  brought  out  William  Cobbett,  with  his  strong 

spirit  of  antagonism,  to  contradict  every  insolent  saying,  and 

almost  every  received  maxim  of  the  class  ;  and  he  broadly  and 

jKwitively  declared  that  a  cow  and  pig  could   be  kept  on  a 

quarter  of  an  acre  of  land.     He  explained  in  detail  how  this 

might  be  done ;  and  a  great  niunber  of  people  have  followed  his 

iostructions,  finding,  for  the  most  part,  that  though  the  thing 

might  be  practicable  for  one  year,  or  occasionally  at  intervals,  it 

is  not  true  that,  one  year  with  another,  a  cow  and  pig  can  be 

kept  on  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land.     Since  the  repeal  of  the 

Corn-laws  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  general  mind 

as  to  what  quantity  of  land  will  and  will  not  repay  the  efforts 

( >f  the  husbandman.     The  prodigious  improvements  which  have 

l>een  introduced  into  agriculture  have  benefited  small  properties 

as  well  as  large  ;  and  the  same  science  and  art  which  render  it 

good  economy  to  expend  thousands  of  pounds  on  the  tillage  of 

a  large  farm  enable  the  intelligent  husbandman  to  obtain  from 

a  few  roods  an  amount  of  value  which  nobody  but  Cobbett 

dreamed  of  in  the  last  generation.     We  do  not  know  that  the 

regular  '^  8mall-£irmio^ '*  of  a  former  century  \iaa  «ka  'j^X.  tqnvs^A 
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among  oa  ;  the  coinpetitioo  of  the  holder  of  thirty  or  6fty  ten* 
witb  ihQ  tenant  of  a  thoiisaud  :  but  the  oxperimeut  of  makine 
the  moat  of  two  or  three  acres  is  at  present  one  w)iich  nttnou 
a  good  deal  of  att«ntion.  There  are  few  signs  of  the  times  ia 
economy  and  social  affairs  more  thoroughly  worthy  of  tlie  iotcmt 
it  has  excited. 

There  are  two  cloMea  of  persons,  broadly  speaking,  to  whooi 
this  experiment  is  of  consequence — the  hiisbandmau  who  h*M 
by  his  land,  and  gentry,  esjieeially  ladies,  who  happen  to  bav*  a 
little  ground  attached  to  their  dweiliut's,  from  which  it  is  jmt 
as  well  to  derive  comfort  and  Inxuiy,  or  pecuniary  profit,  at 
not.  Two  remarkable  and  very  intercatiiig  Btntetnenta  hm 
been  published  on  the  part  of  these  two  clasHca ;  aiul  I,  ihi 
present  writer,  am  about  to  offer  a  third,  in  ortler  t»  rrnidor  tbi 
presentment  of  the  case  of  miniature  farming  complete. 

John  Sillett,  the  SutTolk  shopkeeper,  who  fortiuok  the  tifif 
and  took  to  the  spade,  recovering  his  health,  and  mainlAiniii; 
his  family  in  comfort  on  two  acres  of  land,  has  giyva  ua  hit 
experience  in  bis  well-known  pamphlet  of  seven  yearfl  Mgo,  on 
"  Fork  and  Spade  Husbandry."  The  great  eil«niiton  of  Fnfr 
hold  Land  Societies  affords  to  a  multitude  of  townamen  h 
England  the  means  of  leaving  town-industry  for  niral  tnde])eDil- 
ence,  as  John  Sillett  did,  if  they  choose  to  work  as  be  diil ;  am! 
it  seems  jirobablc  that  a  future  genemtiou  may  see  a  rovird  of 
the  order  of  peasant  proprictura  in  this  country  which  vas  wn^ 
posed  to  have  died  out  for  ever.  As  to  Uie  other  daas  to  wbom 
■mall-fanuing  may  and  does  answer,  we  have  just  *  been  preamlaj 
with  an  agrei^nblu  description  of  their  case  in  tbo  littlo  volnine 
called  "  Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres,  and  the  Mimoy  wo  iiiihIb  hy 
it."  In  my  opinion  the  book  is  somewhat  too  tempting.  Tlit 
statements,  cocli  one  no  doubt  perfectly  true  in  itael(  *iH 
require  some  modifiottion  when  taken  to  represent  tbo  firatat 
years,  instead  of  the  first  six  montlis  of  the  expeiimtat ;  bat 
tho  narrative  ia  so  fresh  and  animated — the  exmnpls  of  Hlt» 
prise  and  energy  \»  so  wholesome,  and  the  scheme  of  lif^  ■  ■ 
wise,  that  the  book  must  bo  a  real  boon  to  a  clasa  of  aoch^ 
which  sorely  uctils  such  aid  ; — tho  class  of  gcntkwotam  wtc 
have  not  enough  to  do.  We  hear  a  great  deal  nf  tlie  pcnttltJH 
of  an  unnatural  miHle  of  life  endured  by  aiu^le  and  wjdond 
women  in  oon&ucd  ciTcuinetn.nccB,  who  pino  awny  thvir  Uvn  in 
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towns;  and  we  see  many  who  do  not  suflfer  from  poverty, 
losing  health  and  energy  for  want  of  interesting  occupation.  If 
that  book  should  induce  only  one  in  a  himdred  of  these  languid 
women  to  try  a  country  life,  with  the  amusement  of  a  little 
farming  in  a  safe  way,  it  will  have  been  a  blessing  to  our 
generation. 

John  Sillett's  experiment  was  one  of  fork  and  spade  hus- 
bandry exclusively.  That  of  the  ladies  on  their  Four  Acres 
was  an  experiment  of  grazing,  almost  exclusively.  Mine  is  one 
of  au  intermediate  order.  I  do  not  derive  the  subsistence  of 
a  household  from  my  two  acres ;  nor  do  I  keep  cows  and  pigs 
on  the  easy  conditions  of  a  plentiful  allowance  of  grass  and 
arable  land,  with  the  resource  of  a  Right  of  Common,  to  serve 
at  every  pinch.  I  am  obliged  to  keep  a  considerable  portion  of 
my  little  plot  in  grass ;  but  my  main  dependence  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  my  cows  is  on  fork  and  spade  husbandry.  Thus, 
like  the  ladies,  I  keep  cows  for  comfort  and  luxury,  to  which  I 
may  add  the  serious  consideration  of  creating  a  subsistence  for 
a  labourer  and  his  wife ;  while,  with  John  Sillett,  I  obtain  the 
value  of  the  ground  and  animals  chiefly  by  tillage,  instead  of 
merely  gathering  in  the  expensive  commodity  of  grass.  The 
case  is  this  : — 

I  bought  a  field,  in  order  to  build  myself  a  house,  in  a  beau- 
tiful valley  in  the  north  of  England.  The  quantity  of  land 
was  somewhat  less  than  two  acres  and  a  quarter,  of  which  more 
than  half  an  acre  was  rock.  On  the  rocky  portion  stands  the 
house,  with  its  terrace  and  the  drive  up  to  it,  and  little  oak  and 
sycamore  and  ash  copses  behind  and  flanking  it.  An  acre  and 
a  quarter  was  left  in  grass,  which  I  at  first  let  for  grazing  for 
£4  10*.  a  year.  Enough  ground  was  left  for  a  few  vegetable 
and  flower  beds,  which  the  women  of  the  household  took  such 
care  of  as  they  could.  At  the  end  of  a  year  from  our  entrance 
upon  our  pretty  house  in  the  field,  the  state  of  things  was  this. 
The  meadow  was  a  constant  eyesore ;  for  the  tenant  took  no 
sort  of  care  of  it.  His  cow  was  there,  rain  or  shine,  without 
shelter  or  shade,  and  usually  ill,  one  way  or  another.  The 
grass  was  lumpy  and  weedy.  Sheep  burst  in  through  the  hedge 
on  the  south  boundary,  that  hedge  being  no  business  of  mine, 
but  belonging  to  the  tenant  on  the  other  side.  It  was  a  broad, 
straggling,  weedy  hedge,  which  harboured  vermin,  and  sent 
showers  of  seeds  of  pestilent  weeds  into  my  g^de\x  ^cq\>xA\ 
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nwl  us  siire  ns  my  cal'hajres  began  to  grow,  the  Imngry  slim>[i— 
elinrpset  as  they  are  in  March — mntle  their  nuy  in,  aiid  iixe  off 
ft  whole  criip  in  a  night.  It  cuat  me  from  6f.  to  1 UA  a  year  to 
hire  an  occasional  gardener,  by  whom  the  nepoct  of  the  plaee 
■waa  bnrely  kept  decent 

At  the  same  time,  my  household  were  badly  efT  for  aome 
Msontial  comforta.  The  supply  of  milk  in  our  nci^rlilxmrhi-oil 
could  never  be  depended  on  ;  and  it  fnilcd  wheo  it  wus  moat 
watitt^l — in  the  travelling  eeason  when  tlie  district  was  thronged 
with  stntngers.  During  that  season,  even  the  supply  of  me»t 
was  precarious.  Fowls,  hama,  eggs,  butter,  everything  wm 
precariouB  or  unattainable  ;  bo  tliat  bousckeopbg  waa,  in  thi 
guest  season,  a  real  anxiety. 

Beauming  ncEU'ly  desperate  imder  difRcuhies  whicli  townsfeft 
scarcely  dreamt  of,  1  ventured  iigiou  the  experiment — more  hdd 
twelve  years  ngn  than  now — of  using  ray  own  patch  of  land  ft» 
the  production  of  comrorta  fur  my  own  householiL  I  hare  mads 
thia  explanation  because  1  wish  it  to  be  clearly  uuderetood  Ihil 
1  did  not  propose  to  itwi*  monfg  by  my  miniature  fimning,  minI 
siiould  never  have  undertaken  it  with  any  such  view.  I  could 
not  afibrd  to  lose  money.  The  experiment  must  i«y  itadf  a 
stop.  But,  here  was  the  land,  with  its  attendant  ( 
hera  were  our  needs  and  discooiforta ;  the  cipcrimBot  < 
make  l^e  one  compensate  the  otiier.  At  the  end  c 
yean,  I  find  that  the  plan  has  been  unquestionably  s 
though  some  of  the  estimates  of  the  first  two  or  time  m 
have  been  modified,  and  an  average  of  agncultural  miahapa  Im 
occurred,  as  if  to  render  the  enterprise  a  fair  specimen.  It  bat, 
on  the  whole,  been  sufficiently  suceesaful  to  iittjnet  a  great  deal 
of  notice,  and  influcuoe  some  proceedings  in  the  neighbouH>ocd ; 
and,  therefore,  as  1  conceive,  to  justify  my  ndiling  one  i 
illustrrttiun  to  those  which  already  exist  of  the  t>eueflt  of  n 
the  most  of  a  small  area  of  land. 

The  firet  essential  was  a  labourer.  I  olibiincd  one  ftnmfi 
agricultural  county,  as  spoilo  husbandry  was  a  tiling  uuboud-cf 
in  my  own  nci^'hbourhood.  He  brought  his  wife  :  and  his  wagw 
were  at  first  12*.  a  week,  out  of  which  he  paid  the  low  rent «( 
!«.  6(/.  per  week  for  his  cottage ;  a  nvxiel  cottage  which  1  btiiKi 
with  the  cow-house  adjoining,  for  130/,  Tlieeo  stoae  dweltlnp 
/ast  for  over,  and  need  fiiw  or  no  repairs,  m  timt  mnnay  ia  waO 
itiniated  in  tbem  j  and  \  hjijmA  uk  ti  ^loiwsviiViMraS.  »Jb«  ptnMv 


ounMcn; 
tna  n^^l 

>f  toak^H 
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rwardfl  laid  out  in  a  hay-house,  a  little  hoiliug-houBe,  a  root- 

ae,  two  fowl  yardsy  and  a  commodious  stone  dwelling  for  the 

My  man's  wages  were  raised  by  d^^rees ;  and  they  are  now 

a  week  all  the  year  round,  with  the  oottage  rent  free.  The 
I  has  the  use  of  my  wash-house  and  its  apparatus,  and  oppor- 
[ties  of  earning  a  good  deal  by  means  of  them.  In  case  of 
scheme  not  answering,  there  was  a  certainty  that  the  cottage 

other  buildings  would  let  at  any  moment,  with  the  land  ; 
le  their  quality  would  not  deteriorate  with  time,  like  that 
rick  or  wooden  buUdmga. 

"he  other  requisite  preparations  were  tanks  for  manure, 
lements,  and  some  additional  fencing.  Two  tanks,  well 
ented  within,  and  covered  by  heavy  stone  lids,  receive  the 
ige  and  slope  of  every  kind  from  the  house,  cottage,  and 

stable ;  and  a  larger  tank,  among  a  dump  of  trees  in  a  for 
ler  of  the  field,  receives  the  sweepings  of  stable  and  stye, 

the  bulk  of  the  manure.  The  implements  are  spades,  an 
tic  steel  fork,  hoes,  rakes,  a  scythe,  shears,  and  cli))pers,  a 
ry  roller  for  the  meadow,  a  chaff-cutter,  a  curry-comb  and 
ihes  for  the  cows'  coats  ;  troughs,  milk-pails,  and  the  appa- 
U3  of  the  boiling-house  and  dairy  ;  to  which  were  afterwards 
sd  a  barrel  on  wheels  to  receive  soap-suds  and  other  slops 
back  doors  for  the  liquid  manure  pit ;  a  garden-engine  of 
e  powers,  and  a  frame  and  hand-glasses  for  the  kitchen- 
ien.  About  a  third  part  of  these  implements  were  neces- 
'  for  the  mere  gardening  which  we  attempted  so  uuprofit- 
r  before  we  had  a  labourer  on  the  premises. 

am  not  going  to  speak  of  our  dairy  affairs  now ;  I  will  do 
lereafter ;  but  my  present  subject  is  the  tillage  of  the  soil : 

I  will  therefore  say  no  more  here  about  cows  than  that  we 
ui  with  one,  and  finding  that  we  could  keep  two  for  almost 
ittle  trouble  as  one — the  stable  and  the  man  being  provided 

rented  another  half  acre  adjoining  my  field,  at  1/.  16s, 
»ar,  and  kept  two  cows,  thus  scouring  a  supply  of  milk  for 
whole  year.  We  produce  food  enough  for  about  a  cow  and 
ill,  besides  vegetables  and  fruit  for  the  household,  and  find 
Dswer  to  buy  the  requisite  addition  to  the  winter  food,  as  I 

explain  at  another  time. 

[ere,  then,  we  were  at  the  outset,  with  simply  our  cow-stable, 
house,  and  tanks,  and  an  acre  and  a  quarter  of  ground  on 
ch  to  work,  to  produce  food  for  a  oow  and  ^v^,  \>^\<^<^ 
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houaoiiold  vegetables ;  fettered  also  with  the  neoewity.  that,  r*    ' 

occuuut  of  tliQ  view  from  the  windows,  nt  It  .>' 

an  auru  nuist  remain  in  gr&es,  the  moat  i.\i 

tions.     We  pared  off  the  cornere,  and  laid  ' 

part,  in  the  first  instance,  so  aa  to  Icavu  (ii^  ^...^-._,  ......  j..^. 

three-quarters  of  an  aero.  To  finish  with  the  pafiture  tirel,  dw  i 
treatment  it  requires  is  this  :  Before  the  winter  rains,  vo  gin 
the  grass  a  goi)d  dressing  of  giiano  every  alternate  ymr,  or  of 
bones  broken,  but  not  to  powder,  every  third  year.  EutIt  in 
winter  the  whole  is  strewn  with  manure  from  the  tank,  and  t 
compoBt  heap  we  have  in  a  bidden  comer  of  the  new  hulf-acre. 
At  tlie  end  of  February  this  is  raked  away,  and  the  meadow  s 
bush-harrtiwed.  A  mouth  later  it  is  well  rolled  and  weeded,  i( 
itny  noxious  weeds,  such  as  oxeye  daisies,  or  bisliop'a  weed,  an 
found  rooted  in  it.  If  any  moss  appears  after  long  rainfl  ii  if 
treated  with  lime.  This  core  is  well  reptud  by  the  beauty  "I 
the  surface  and  the  vahie  of  the  grass.  The  little  spot  ia  eoD' 
spicuous  for  its  greenness  when  all  the  rest  of  the  valley  ii  of  i 
uniform  bay  colour ;  and  thore  is  no  hay  in  the  neighbour  bond 
to  oompare  with  oura.  The  cows  eat  off  the  first  gmwlh  is 
April.  It  is  then  shut  up  for  six  weeks  or  so  for  bay,  and  ii 
mown  towards  the  end  of  June,  when  it  yields  nearly  three  IM* 
to  the  acre.  We  do  not  exhaust  the  ground  by  mowing  rt 
twice,  but  allow  the  cows  to  feed  it  pretty  close  till  NovemlMr. 
After  two  winters  wo  found  that  the  aniiety  of  keeping  mcli 
hay  stacked  in  a  rainy  climate  was  more  thnn  the  thing  wu 
worth  ;  and  1  therefore  built  a  hay  house,  and  waa  only  ton; 
that  I  hod  put  it  off  so  long.  Knowing  what  the  plague  of  n 
is  in  such  buildings,  I  adopted  tbe  only  perfect  security— tli 
of  using  such  materials  as  no  vermin  cuu  ponetntCL  TIm  floor 
was  flagged  as  carefully  as  a  kitcben-Soor,  and  alatA  ototice  went 
deep  into  the  ground  below  the  flogs.  A  few  ytan  later,  when 
a  winter  inundation  penetrated  every  place  in  the  Iev«U  of  the 
volley,  and  wett«d  our  hay,  I  granted  a  raised  wooden  floor  to 
the  entreaties  of  our  form -man  :  and  there  our  hay  and  Kiaa 
keep  jierfeotly  well  in  all  kinds  of  wint«ra. 

Hay,  however,  is  an  extravagant  kind  of  food  for  cotn;  ud 
ours  have  it  only  for  variety,  and  as  a  resource  when  otlwt    I 
things  fail,  and  wheu  they  calve,  or  liappen  to  he  ilL     Oar  nun   I 
dcpeadeoix  is  on  roots  and  vegetables,  straw  and  cuudiBtenta    I 
Ah  thiit  was  nearly  a  uew  iiiuo.  '^^  v\\c  uc\^A)u>u:hood,  we  wo*    I 
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prodigiouslj  ridiculed,  till  our  success  induced  first  respect  and 
then  imitation.  It  wba  a  current  maxim,  that  it  takes  three 
acres  of  land  to  feed  a  cow  ;  and  this  may  be  very  true  in  the 
hill  pastures,  which  are  mossy  and  untended.  Our  milk  would 
cost  us  sixpence  a  quart,  it  was  said — ^we  were  starving  our  poor 
cow — ^we  were  petting  our  cow,  so  that  she  was  like  a  spoiled 
child — such  were  the  remarks  till  events  silenced  them,  and 
people  came  to  see  how  we  arranged  our  groimd,  so  as  to  get 
such  crops  out  of  it.  We  constantly  gave  in  explanation  the 
current  rule  :  "  the  more  manure,  the  more  green  crops ;  the 
more  green  crops,  the  more  stock ;  the  more  stock,  the  more 
manure.**  And  by  degrees  the  true  principle  of  stall-feeding 
and  spade-tillage  became  clear  to  all  inquirers. 

Our  soil  is  light, — not  very  deep  (lying  abc^ve  slaty-stone) 
sufficiently  fertile,  and  easily  treated,  but  so  stony  in  parts  as 
to  dismay  a  labourer  from  a  clay  or  sand  district  The  neigh- 
bours advised  my  man  to  cover  up  the  stones,  and  think  no 
more  of  them ;  but  we  concluded  that  it  would  be  better  to 
make  use  of  some  of  them.  We  dug  deep  where  the  garden 
paths  were  to  be,  and  filled  in  the  stones,  so  as  to  make  drains 
of  all  the  garden  walks.  Others  went  to  mend  the  occupation- 
road  which  runs  along  the  field,  and  through  the  half-acre.  On 
the  south  side,  and  in  the  half-acre,  there  is  scarcely  a  stone, 
and  the  tillage  is  perfectly  easy.  Our  way  is  to  dig  two  spits 
deep,  straight  down,  manure  richly,  and  leave  abundant  si)ace 
between  both  the  plants  and  the  rows.  Hence  our  fine  roots, 
and  our  weight  of  produce. 

I  need  say  nothing  of  our  garden  tillage,  except  that,  with 
the  exception  of  winter  potatoes,  we  obtain  an  abundant  supply 
of  vegetables  for  a  household  of  four  persons,  and  their  occa- 
sional guests.  All  common  fruits  become  more  plentiful  every 
year.  This  being  understood,  we  are  here  concerned  only  with 
the  food  for  the  cows  and  pig.  In  summer  we  sow  cabbage-seed, 
— being  careful  about  the  kind,  as  the  common  cow-eabbage 
spoils  the  milk  and  butter.  A  kind  between  the  Ham  and 
Victoria  cabbage  is  by  the  Norfolk  people  considered  the  best. 
The  young  plants  are  pricked  out  in  early  autiunn,  some 
hundreds  per  week  for  six  weeks,  to  secure  a  succession  next 
year.  They  should  be  eighteen  inches  apart,  in  rows  a  yard 
apart :  and  if  they  can  be  allowed  to  keep  their  places  till  thft^ 
weigh  ten  or  twelve  pounds  apiece,  they  of  covxr^e  q£ot^  ^  \gt^i^\. 
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bulk  of  food  for  the  anicoftlg.  Anywhere  above  four  poimdd  a. 
however,  worth  the  ground.  Tlie  rows  being  phiced  so  vidt 
apart  ia  to  allow  of  the  sowing  of  roots  bctweeu  them. 

In  April  and  May  we  bow  tiimiits  (Swedes  eupceially),  cajraO 
(partieuttirly  Belgian),  and  mangold  in  the  eentrc  of  the  ^laCH 
left ;  uud,  liy  the  time  the  rout  crops  have  been  thinned,  and 
are  past  the  danger  of  tlic  fly,  the  cnbbagea  are  flt  to  be  cot. 
The  alternate  ones  are  taken  first,  and  light  and  air  an  tbiB 
let  in  freely.  The  cablia^a  begin  to  be  very  subatuntial  aboot 
mowing  time,  and  fill  up  all  intervals  till  November ;  tint  i^ 
while  the  grass  is  growing  after  hay-niaking,  and  between  tb* 
Gret,  seeond,  aud  third  gathering  of  the  mangold  leaver.  Itii 
the  fashion  now  to  diaeournge  the  thinning  of  the  nuuigcM : 
but  we  find  the  roots  rather  the  better  than  the  worse  for  Uw 
procena.  If  they  were  not,  we  could  still  hardly  spare  the 
resource  of  those  tliree  leaf  crops ;  but  the  fiwt  is,  nn  such 
mangold  as  ours  is  grown  anywhere  near ;  aud  straugen  coow 
to  look  at  it,  both  in  the  ground  and  in  the  root-houae.  Wt 
now  devote  the  arable  port  of  onr  rented  half-acre  tu  this  foot, 
except  when  it  is  necessary  to  grow  grain  for  a  cfaangi^,  whidi 
luippens  every  third  or  fourth  year ;  and  this  last  year  wc  obuioed 
about  eti  tons  of  mangold  from  a  cjnarter  of  an  acre.  It  kcv|w 
admimbly  ;  and  our  cows  were  still  enjoying  it  a  month  brfnw 
Midsummer.  There  is  an  occupation -road  through  tliv  lulf- 
acre  which  produces  only  grass  ;  and  the  «ame  is  true  uf  a  strip 
running  its  whole  length,  under  a  row  of  nolile  nsh  tnwa,  wbkA 
of  course  prevent  all  tillage  under  their  shade  and  within  the 
circuit  of  their  roots.  The  arable  portion  amount*,  la  Cut,  to 
hardly  one-third  of  an  acre. 

We  eaijy  obtained  a  siiutU  a'Iditlon  to  our  territory  in  a 
rather  odd  way.  After  we  bad  suffered  from  two  or  tbreo  inm- 
sions  of  sheep  through  the  great  ugly  hedge,  I  ntcftivcd  an  occi- 
eional  hint  that  the  neighbouring  tenant  wished  I  wuuld  take 
that  hedge  into  my  own  hamls.  Seeing  no  reason  why  1  ■bouM 
trouble  myself  with  such  a  Texntious  and  unprofitable  piecv  of 
property,  I  paid  no  attention  to  the  hints :  but  my  bmi-iBsa 
nt  length  intimated  that  he  could  make  a  good  thing  of  it,  if  I 
would  let  him  demohsh  the  hedge,  which  he  would  uodertako, 
except  folUng  the  pollard -aabes,  with  his  own  bands,  H«  wn 
»an  the  oontcntA  of  the  hed^,  and  the  ipviund  wc  should  get 
iy  it,    would  pay  for  a  gw>4  weii  icnw.    V.  toi  \ndecd  pay. 
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We  had  firewood  enough  for  more  than  one  winter,  and  a  good 
deal  of  soil ;  and  we  gained  a  strip  of  ground  about  three  feet 
wide,  the  whole  length  of  the  field.  Moreover,  my  neighbour 
obtained  the  same  quantity,  to  the  great  augmentation  of  his 
friendship  for  us.  The  new  fence  cost  9^  It  is  a  crosspole 
fence — the  only  kind  which  is  found  effectual  here  against  the 
incursions  of  sheep.  They  leap  upon  a  wall;  they  burst  through 
a  hedge ;  they  thrust  themselves  through  a  post-and-rail  fence ; 
but  they  can  get  no  footing  on  a  crosspole  fence  ;  and  only  the 
youngest  lambs  can  creep  through  the  interstices.  The  material 
used  is  split  larch-poles ;  and  those  who  object  that  such  a  fence 
is  not  durable,  must  have  omitted  the  precaution  of  tarring  the 
ends  which  enter  the  ground.  With  that  precaution  it  may 
last  a  lifetime  ;  and  it  is  easily  mended  if  a  pole  here  and  there 
should  go  before  the  rest.  It  occupies  the  smallest  portion  of 
ground — is  no  hindrance  to  air  and  sunshine,  and  is  remarkably 
pretty.  When  covered  with  roses,  as  mine  is  for  the  greater 
part,  it  is  a  luxury  to  look  upon,  reminding  travellers  of  the 
rose-covered  trellises  of  hot  countries, — as  in  Louisiana,  Damas- 
cus, and  Egypt  We  were  so  delighted  with  it  that  I  carried  it 
along  the  bottom  of  the  field,  where  also  I  was  not  chargeable 
with  the  care  of  the  fence.  I  see  strangers  come  in  and  examine 
it,  and  try  to  shake  it,  as  if  they  thought  it  a  flimsy  affair  for  a 
farm,  even  on  a  miniature  scale  ;  but  I  believe  it  will  outlast 
the  present  generation  of  inhabitants,  human  and  quadruped. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  our  live  stock 
and  its  produce  before  we  can  form  an  estimate  of  profii  or  loss 
on  the  whole  scheme  of  my  little  farm.  Meantime,  we  may  say 
thus  much : 

Twelve  years  ago,  we  saw  about  our  dwelling  an  acre  and  a 
quarter  of  grass,  in  unsightly  condition,  grazed  by  a  sickly  cow  ; 
a  few  beds  of  flowers  and  a  few  more  of  vegetables — the  former 
not  well  kept,  and  the  latter  far  from  productive — and,  for  the 
rest,  a  drive  and  little  plantations,  and  slopes  rarely  neat,  and 
always  craving  more  care  than  we  could  give.  For  the  grass  I 
obtained,  as  I  said,  4/.  10«.  a-year ;  and,  to  an  occasional 
gardener,  I  paid  from  6/.  to  10/.  a-year.  In  connection  with 
these  particulars,  we  must  remember  the  housekeeping  troubles 
— ^bad  butter,  blue  milk,  and  thin  cream  ;  costly  vegetables 
which  had  travelled  in  the  sun  ;  hams  costing  \L  at  YeasX  \  «!^gig^ 
at  Id  each,  and  fowls  scarce  and  skinny  \  and  aU  \]i^  Sxi  ^  '\^aRft 


where  the  supply  of  meat  io  [(recarious  nt  the  moat  u 
time  of  year. 

The  state  of  thinga  now  is  wonderfully  different.  T 
place  is  iu  the  neatest  order  coocelTable  ;  the  lilopeB  ni 
and  the  ahniba  trimmed,  and  the  paths  clean  ;  and  the  portvrrtt 
gay,  almost  all  the  year  round.  With  only  tliree-<]ii&rters  of 
an  acre  of  grass,  we  have  about  12?.  worth  of  hny  ;  nnd  part 
grazing  for  two  cows  for  ais  months  of  the  year.  We  have  roots 
to  the  value  of  about  8/,  a  year,  exclusive  of  the  benefit  of  their 
green  part,  wliich  affords  several  cwU.  of  food.  Then,  there  an 
the  cabbages  for  the  cows,  which,  in  favourable  seasons,  . 
afforded  tlie  staple  of  their  food  for  three  or  four  niontfaa 
southern  and  eastern  counties  they  would  he  a  more  ample 
certain  dependence  than  in  the  north.  Then  for  the  bouse,  wb' 
have  always  had  an  over-supply  of  vegetables  (except  the  viDttfr 
store  of  potatoes),  the  surplus  going,  rather  wostefullj,  to  the 
pig.  Beginning  with  creaa,  and  radishes,  lettuce,  and  oatlj 
potatoes,  and  going  through  the  whole  series  of  peas  and  bOMM^ 
tumipe  and  carrots,  spinach,  onions  and  herbs,  v^etable  msnow 
and  cucumljera,  cabliagee,  cauliflowers,  and  broccoli,  up  to  wint«r 
greens,  we  have  abounded  in  that  luxury  of  fresh-cut  rogctablw 
which  townsjieople  can  appreointe.  All  the  common  fruita  follow 
of  course.  The  comfort  of  having  au  active  man  on  the  pn- 
mises,  ready  for  every  turn,  is  uo  small  consideration  in  a  hot 
hold  of  women. 

All  those  things  have  been  created,  we  must  obsem 
out  of  the  ground  where  they  lay  hid,  as  it  were.     This 
of  subsistence  and  comfort  is  a  good  thing  in  itself ;  it 
to  be  seen  whether  it  is  justified  by  paying  its  own  coab 
we  shall  learn  when  we  have  reviewed  the  histoir  of 
and  Poultry-yard. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

OUK  FABH  OF  TWO  AC&ES. 

DAIRY  AlTD    BAOOV. 

**  I  SHOULD  have  said  you  would  be  more  humane,"  observed 
a  London  friend  to  me,  "  than  to  shut  up  your  cows.  I  could 
not  have  believed  you  would  be  so  cruel." 

A  few  minutes'  conversation  made  a  wonderful  difference 
in  this  benevolent  lady's  impressions.  She  was  a  thorough 
Londoner,  and  knew  nothing  of  cow  tastes  and  habits.  With 
the  ordinary  human  tendency  to  fetishism  she  regarded  cow-life 
from  her  own  point  of  view,  and  pitied  my  Meggie  and  Ailsie 
for  not  seeing  the  lovely  landscape  as  they  lay  ruminating. 
The  argument  may  be  shortly  given.  Granting  that  the  so- 
called  **  natural  condition  *'  of  animals  is  the  happiest,  which 
may  not  be  true  in  the  quadruped  any  more  than  the  human 
case,  it  is  impossible  at  this  time  of  day  to  put  our  domestic 
cattle  under  the  conditions  of  the  primitive  life  of  their  race. 
Wlien  they  roamed  our  island  wild  they  could  shelter  them- 
selves from  the  noonday  heat  in  the  forest,  and  esca[>e  the  flies 
by  getting  into  the  water ;  whereas,  when  once  cows  arc  domes- 
ticated, there  is  an  end  of  forest  shade,  and  of  recourse  to  lakes 
and  rivers  ;  and  the  question  is,  whether  something  better  is 
not  given.  Taking  the  winter  into  the  question,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  the  matter.  Lean  cows  were  slaughtered  in 
autunm,  and  salted  down  for  winter  food,  in  old  times,  because 
there  were  no  means  of  feeding  them  during  the  interval 
between  the  late  and  early  grass  ;  and,  as  for  those  which  were 
spared  from  the  slaughter,  we  know  what  their  wildness  from 
hunger  was  by  the  end  of  winter.  The  cows  on  a  small  farm 
(or  on  a  large  one  either)  cannot  have  open  woods  and  waters  to 
resort  to  ;  and,  if  sent  out  to  feed,  have  a  half-and-half  sort  of 
life,  the  superiority  of  which  to  stall-feeding  may  be  questionable. 
They  have  neither  the  natural  nor  the  artificial  pto\x^c\aotl  ^\cl 
hoBt  Bad  £iet,  and  their  condition  ia  leas  equable  tbaxL  \X^\i  ell 
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the  Btall-fed  cow.  In  high  §uinnier  they  may  bo  very  Dit  uJ 
aleek, — too  fat  to  be  perfect  milkers  ;  but  in  early  spring  thrj 
are  meitgro,  ragged,  and  half  dry,  when  the  stall-fed  oniinnl*  ut 
nearly  as  alcek  and  prosperous  as  at  any  other  season. 

Every  obBcrver  retniirka  on  the  good  plight  of  my  cows  fhn 
those  of  tlio  neighbouring  farmera  arc  turned  out  upon  the  feUt 
in  spring  ;  and,  during  the  sumcner,  if  Mcggie  and  Ailbio  liapjen 
to  be  out  towards  noon,  they  turn  iuto  their  stable  of  their  inrn 
accord  to  escape  the  flies  and  enjoy  the  coolness.  The  lad  ii 
the  health  of  the  animals ;  and,  by  all  I  have  been  able  Id 
learn,  stall-fed  cows,  properly  managed,  live  longer,  give  man 
milk  in  the  long  run,  have  fewer  illnessee,  and  ore  better  ten- 
pared  than  those  which  arc  treated  in  the  ordinary  mctbod  of 
our  old-fashioned  farming.  When  Cow  Life  Inauranoe  soeietui 
become  as  numerous  as  they  ought  to  be,  their  tables  will  bmo 
show  whether  stall-feeding  ia  favourable  to  lifo  and  hwltlt,  tf 
the  contrary.  Meantime,  the  world  is  grievously  in  want  tl 
agricultural  statistics  in  that  department,  as  in  every  otiier. 

I  may  remark  here,  that  the  ladies  who  tell  us  of  their  fooT- 
acre  farm,  and  all  other  fanners,  large  and  small,  will  be  wMC 
to  insure  their  cows'  lives,  if  any  well-established  society  tea  th* 
purpose  exists  within  reach.  At  this  season  in  1858,  whial 
loHt  a  cow  for  the  first  time,  I  should  have  been  Tcry  ^ad  at 
8uch  a  resource.  The  few  shillings  per  year  fur  each  euw  an 
worth  paj'ing,  if  never  wanted  back  again  :  for  tlio  pc«aa  ef 
mind  is  a  main  feature  in  the  bargain,  as  in  the  case  of  life  and 
I)r6  insurance.  One  of  the  finest  and  healthiest  young  cam  I 
ever  saw,  wliich  hod  calved  prosperously  a  year  beforo,  c«l*«l 
in  June,  18.^8,  in  the  midst  of  the  thundery  weather  whkb  tlus 
prevailed.  The  storm  bunt  just  after ;  my  poor  cow  sank  dvn, 
and  never  got  up  again.  This  was  a  case  of  sheer  accident :  M 
management  could  have  prevented  it ;  and  the  appropriat*  tea- 
solatiou  would  have  been  receiving  her  value  from 
Society  if  1  had  bad  the  opportunity. 

Country  residents  who  know  how  often  the  familiar 
comee  round  on  behalf  of  the  cottager  or  small  fanner  who  hM 
lost  a  cow  or  two,  can  bear  witness  to  the  policy  of  eatftbliahing 
such  a  society  in  every  rural  neighbourhood,  and  takin);  ova  of 
its  being  founded  on  a  safe  baws.  The  suhecriptioos  ao«  gtm 
on  petition  would  bo  VwUfti\)06Ui>red  oil  auoh  a  founi' 
iroijJd  bfi  iluue,  and  euo  of  imu^  afiai^s^  tilAL 
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ton  yean  or  so,  the  collective  records  would  yield  some  Texy 
valuable  knowledge  as  to  the  life  and  health  of  farm-stock. 

The  combined  experience  of  a  neighbourhood  or  district  must 
sorely  lead  to  an  improved  medical  treatment  of  animals.  The 
greatest  drawback  on  small  farming  is  the  helplessness  of  the 
proprietor  when  a  cow  or  a  pig  is  ilL  It  requires  to  be  on  the 
spot  to  believe  the  nonsense  that  is  talked  on  such  occasions  in 
retired  villages,  and  what  passions  are  called  into  play.  A  few 
months  after  I  began,  I  was  told  that  my  cow  was  ilL  The 
local  doctor  was  sent  for,  and  he  gave  his  verdict  and  instituted 
the  treatment  But  I  could  make  nothing  of  the  matter  at  all 
— neither  what  ailed  the  cow,  nor  whether  it  was  serious,  nor 
even  whether  she  might  die.  By  the  bustle  and  solemnity,  and 
my  man  being  seen  to  brush  away  tears  when  my  back  was 
tamed,  I  augured  the  worst;  but  I  do  not  at  this  moment  knoV 
how  far  she  was  in  danger.  The  report  was  :  **  *Tis  the  worm 
in  the  tail,  that  go  all  along  her  back  and  up  into  her  head,  so 
that  her  teeth  are  loose,  and  she  can*t  properly  eat"  She  was 
bled  in  the  tail,  dosed  with  physic,  fed  with  meal,  and  rubbed, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  she  was  quite  well.  Other  alarms  of  the 
same  kind  have  occurred  since ;  and  the  sense  of  blank  ignorance 
in  one's  self,  and  of  the  quackery  of  those  who  pretend  to  know 
more,  while  the  suffering  animal  is  sinking  before  one*s  eyes,  is 
decidedly  the  most  disagreeable  experience  of  rural  life  in  my 
case.  And  then,  if  one  asks  a  question,  or  demurs  to  bleeding 
(from  which  a  cow  rarely  recovers  completely),  or  proposes  any 
simple  method,  or  fails  to  send  for  the  local  oracle,  or,  worst  of 
all,  sends  for  a  real  veterinary  surgeon  too,  there  is  an  astonish- 
ing outburst  of  passions.  Doctor  and  farm-man  quarrel :  "  The 
lady  may  cure  her  own  cows" — "  Nobody  will  set  a  foot  on  the 
premises  if  new  notions  are  to  be  tried'* — and  so  forth.  Happy 
they  who  live  within  immediate  reach  of  a  qualified  veterinary 
surgeon  !  In  the  absence  of  such  a  resource  there  is,  I  believe, 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  simple  rules  and  facts  of  homoso- 
pathio  practice  are  the  greatest  possible  boon.  The  operation 
of  that  method  of  practice  in  the  case  of  cattle  and  horses  is  too 
remarkable  to  leave  room  for  question,  I  understand,  among 
those  most  opposed  to  it  in  the  human  case. 

I  have  said  all  the  harm  I  have  to  say  of  my  first  cow.     She 
was  a  rather  large  but  very  pretty  short-horn,  oC  tVvQ  \oqsWvcA. 
It  daegnot  do  for  imail  /armers  to  try  many  exi^r\mQii\&^*\^ 
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different  kiiuh  of  cows  :  and  it  is  generally  Bafost  to  be  content 
vith  the  local  sort.  I  live  too  far  north  for  Aldempys,  whidi 
ladies  often  indine  to,  to  their  coat  in  the  long  run ;  but  I  hoped 
much  from  a  cheap,  hardy  Uttle  Kerry  cow,  such  as  I  bin 
known  to  be  very  profitable  in  the  midland  counties  ;  but  aha 
did  not  anawer.  Moggie,  bowerer,  my  first  experiment,  eemd 
and  pleased  me  well  for  sli  years.  I  gave  131.  for  her  at  ail 
yeais  old,  and  she  was  valued  at  71.  when  I  exchanged  her  at 
the  end  of  six  ycnra.  Thus,  spreading  her  prime  cost — vit,,  8/. 
— over  the  sis  yoara,  together  with  4  per  cent,  inlereat  on  the 
16/.,  aha  cost  me,  as  a  purchase,  1/.  18f.  a-ycar. 

The  coat  of  her  maintenance  cannot  be  given  with  ei\iul  pK- 
oiaion,  because  her  food  waa  aa  various  as  we  coidd  m&ke  It,  tnd 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  every  article  we  grew. 
But  wc  can  ascertain  within  n  narrow  margin  buw  much  MeggM 
cost,  and  how  well  it  answered  to  keep  her.  The  proper  amount 
of  food  for  a  milch  cow  is  not  leas  than  701b.  per  day — a  fntting 
bullock  requiring  about  901b.  For  stall-feeding  we  must  rockon 
the  winter  as  laoting  five  months,  in  oiw  northern  oountica 
Each  cow,  therefore,  must  have  four  tons  of  roots  and  cne  ton 
of  hay,  with  a  few  extras,  such  as  I  will  presently  mention. 
Allowing  for  calving-tiinea,  exigencies,  and  indulgences,  thrungh- 
out  the  year,  we  purchase  about  a  ton  of  hay  for  cacb  cow,  in 
addition  to  our  own  crop.  I  pay  a  pound  or  tu-o  here  and  then 
in  the  neighbourhood  for  grass  and  brewers'  grains,  and  bur 
Thai-ley's  cattle-food,  an  occasional  load  of  straw,  and  a  littk 
meal  at  calving- times.  In  ordiuary  aensona,  the  bought  fiiod 
may  be  set  down  at  about  10^  for  each  cow.  Her  aluire  of  the 
man's  wages  maybe  reckoned  at  one-third,  or  lU.,  and  of  lh* 
coat  of  tillage  at  1/.  10*.  The  extra  manure,  beyond  hor  own 
yield,  is  about  1/.  5».,  and  her  share  of  tlie  cost  of  utenails  ud 
their  repairs,  1^.  5i.,  and  of  the  interest  of  the  capital  ioTMlad 
in  her  stable  and  all  the  accessories  by  which  she  bene£ts,  It.  t(k 
I  think  this  is  all  that  Meggie  can  have  cost  me. 

As  for  her  produce,  there  was  the  annual  calf,  which  brongbt, 
if  a  bull-calf,  only  5t.,  and  if  a  wye  (cow-cnlf),  n  guinea  at  th* 
end  of  a  week.  She  gave  ua,  on  the  averngo  of  the  year,  ten 
quarts  of  milk  per  day.  After  calving,  she  gave  sixtvcu  quaitt 
or  more  for  a  time  ;  to  set  a^uat  which  there  was  the  Jcclina 
and  dryness  before  calving ;  ao  l.\i4V  ^e  <cu!.kun  the  avcwge  si 
ten  quurts.     Her  manure  tt  a\tc»A'3  k^.  uS  ^ekasaN.  \»k  VwA. 
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We  have  not  here  the  London  prices,  which  so  brighten  the 
Aooounts  of  the  Four-Acre  farm.  We  must  reckon  the  new 
Bulk  at  2d.  the  quart,  and  butter  as  averaging  lid.  per  lb.  Our 
owest  price  is  Sd.,  and  the  highest  Is.  3d.  Reckoning  the 
iroduce  as  milk,  it  brings  30/.  8s.  4d  per  cow,  for  the  year.  I 
Kii^ht  magnify  it  by  reckoning  a  part  as  butter ;  but  I  wish  to 
>e  on  the  safe  side,  and  wiU,  therefore,  put  our  sales  and  gains 
kt  the  lowest 

008T  or  KAOH  COW.  £     s.  d. 

Food  bought 10    0  0 

Attendanoe' 11     0  0 

TilUge 1  10  0 

Manare 15  0 

Uienmli  and  repairs  .15  0 

Interest  on  capital 110  0 

Prime  cost  and  interest  .                        .  1  18  0 

£28    8    0 

PBODUCK  OP  EACH  COW.  £     #.     d. 

Milk 80     8     4 

Calf  (average) 0  13    0 

£31     1     4 
Cost        •  -        .     28    8    0 

£2  13    4 

This  small  surplus  may  be  set  apart  to  meet  accidents ;  and 
thus  Meggie  just  paid  her  own  expenses,  leaving  to  me  and  my 
lH)usehold  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  man,  wife,  and  animals 
iQaintained,  the  place  rendei'ed  fertile,  and  ourselves  supplied 
with  rural  luxuries  which  were  not  to  be  had  for  money. 

Afiraid  of  the  responsibility  of  inducing  any  rash  experiment, 
I  have  rather  over-estimated  than  underrated  the  expenses,  and 
tkiade  the  very  least  of  our  gains  ;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  or  any  other  large  town, 
the  expense  of  food  and  wages  would  be  the  same,  while  the  sale 
of  produce  would  bring  in  about  one- third  more. 

The  mode  of  life  of  a  stall-fed  cow  is  very  simple.  By  6  a.  m., 
\X  latest,  in  summer,  and  7  a.  m.,  in  winter,  her  stable  should 
:>e  cleaned  out, — ^all  liquids  swept  into  the  drain  and  tank, 
Ul  solids  harrowed  to  the  large  tank  dowm  the  field,  and  pow- 
lered  charcoal,  or  Dr.  Smith's  Disinfectant,  deposited  where 
tnoet  needed.*    A  plentiful  supply  of  air  has  been  provided 

*  We  find  Dr  8auth*s  Disinfectant  of  such  valae  that  my  farm  m«.Ti  «sos%\a 
^Mdd  on  BO  sMOval  he  without  it  for  a  daj.     We  get  it  from  )&x.  l&cS)^^^^^ 
Mmaebmter,  aad  iad  H  pnfenhle  even  to  powdered  charcoaL 
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dwring  the  aight  by  the  opening  of  some  of  tlie  winJiiwi,  t/  | 
whioh  there  are  three.  A  sinnll  window  iu  the  ruuf,  opened  I7 
a  cord,  sectirea  the  escape  of  foul  air.  The  atablc.  being  cloa 
to  the  cottage,  is  well  warnied  in  winter.  We  find  the  ccw»  it 
better  without  litter  than  with  any  kiud  we  havo  be«D  abb  to 
try.  Cocoa-nut  fibre  mata  were  presented  to  me  for  tml,  vhM 
it  appeared  that  fern,  haulm,  and  Btraw,  tempted  the  eon  U 
eat  their  litter  ;  but  the  mata  were  too  warm,  and  the  animTl 
hoofii  grew  long  and  became  brittle.  A  smooth  surface  of  cmMat 
orasphalte  appearstoanswerbest,  provided  it  itt  kept  in  tburoogk 
repair,  and  made  slopiug  in  the  slightest  possible  dt^rvo,  so  M 
to  allow  liquid  to  run  off,  without  Kitigiiiiig  the  cow  by  depmitg 
her  of  a  luvel  standing -place. 

The  cleaning  of  the  place  being  done,  the  ncort  thing  b  tte 
milking  ;  and  then  the  breakfast ;  and  then  the  rubbing  down 
of  the  animal.  Her  coat  should  be  first  curried,  and  then  bru*beJ 
erery  day,  and  her  legs— particularly  the  bind  legs — well  nibhei 
Her  coat  ought  to  be  as  glossy  as  that  of  a  hone  ;  and  if  <die  ii 
not  thoroughly  freed  from  dirt,  she  will  be  restless  in  her  eager 
nos  to  nib  herself  against  wall  or  post  on  every  side  Polj 
dressed,  she  lies  down  to  ruminate  in  calm  coutcut. 

In  summer,  when  the  hay  ia  growing,  she  has  cut  gram,  mart 
or  less  every  day.  We  got  it  from  simdry  patches  on  our  tfX 
ground — from  strips  under  the  trees,  from  the  slopes,  the  bonkfi. 
and  threc-coruered  bits  in  angles  of  the  garden,  and  from  tk 
ditch,  hedge,  and  road  iu  the  half-acre ;  and  also  from  auT 
neighbuur  who  will  let  us  have  it  for  the  cutting,  or  &  ttiflt 
over.  There  is  8ome  every  day,  till  the  cows  can  turn  out  atla 
the  hay-making,  Ueimtime,  there  are  the  liuit  of  the  raanpU 
roots,  and  there  is  chopped  straw  dressed  with  TUorley's  otXtk- 
food,  which  ia  a  great  comfort  as  a  resource,  when  food  ia  Kttlj 
or  precarious.  The  tradition  of  our  district,  of  tie  eaginiwi  rf 
the  cattle  of  the  monksof  Fumess  after  the  ash  and  bully  qx^i 
OH  the  mountains,  guides  as  to  another  resource.  A  cow  *il 
brave  many  obstacles  to  get  at  the  young  sprays  of  th«  «h; 
so  we  crop  ours  from  the  pollards.  The  same  with  nettla  ii 
their  loason.  We  must  not  suppose  these  things  bad  ftni 
beoause  we  should  not  like  thim.  Brewers'  grains  ve  Miatbtf 
reaourcc.  Cows  are  very  fond  of  them.  When  the  rooU  «* 
dune,  the  cabbages  ore  coming  on  ;  and  then  many  help*  arw; 
the  thinniugs  of  the  growing  turnips  and  mangold,  aod  aft*- 
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wards  their  crops  of  leaves.  These  things,  with  the  eyer-growing 

gnuBSy  carry  us  on  to  November,  when  the  last  cabbage  is  eaten, 

and  the  pasture  must  be  manured.     Then  begins  the  winter 

routina     The  cinders  from  the  house,  and  a  penny  sack  of 

shavings  from  the  bobbin-mill  light  the  boiler  fire,  which  keeps 

the  food  warm  for  the  day.    The  turnips  are  eaten  first,  because 

they  do  not  keep  so  well  as  the  mangold.     A  cwt  of  turnips 

per  day  is  rather  more  than  two  cows  want,  if  there  are  carrots 

for  them,  or  cut  straw,  with  Thorley*s  food.     The  roots  are 

sliced  and  boiled  with  the  straw.     The  secret  of  giving  turnips 

without  fatal  damage  to  the  cream  and  butter  is  to  pour  off  all 

the  water,  and  give  the  roots  dry,  with  fresh  water  to  drink,  of 

course.     The  hay  is  the  dessert — given  dry  if  the  cows  prefer 

it  so.     To  keep  their  teeth  in  use,  they  may  have  a  mangold 

root  or  two  in  the  course  of  the  day — "  to  amuse  themselves 

withy"  as  the  man  says.     They  have  three  regular  meals  in  the 

day,  and  something  more  during  the  longest  days.     In  winter, 

they  settle  well  for  the  night  after  six  o'clock. 

Our  dairy  is  in  rather  an  odd  place — under  the  library.  It 
is  the  place  of  most  equable  temperature  on  the  premises ;  the 
coolest  in  summer,  and  the  warmest  in  winter — being  a  part  of 
the  cellar  blasted  out  of  the  rock,  and  its  windows  nearly  level 
with  the  garden  ground  outside.  It  b  fitted  up  with  slate- 
stone  shelves,  and  leaded  cisterns  for  the  milk.  We  have  tried 
various  new  devices — glass,  earthenware,  and  wood ;  but  we 
find  that  the  cream  rises  better  in  the  old  cisterns,  lined  with 
lead,  than  under  any  other  circumstances.  Our  butter  rarely 
gives  any  trouble  in  the  making  ;  and,  since  we  fairly  learned 
the  art,  it  has  had  an  excellent  reputation.  We  do  not  often 
obtain  so  much  as  a  pound  from  one  quart  of  cream ;  and  we 
are  satisfied  that  this  quantity  cannot  be  got  on  an  average  of 
seasons  and  of  cows  ;  but  on  occasion  we  obtain  it.  The  pig 
has  the  buttermilk  and  what  skim-milk  we  do  not  use  for  our 
bread  and  cakes,  nor  sell  The  consumption  of  cream  in  the 
household  is  not  small.  We  relish  it  with  our  fruit  and  other- 
wise. We  like  custards  and  trifle  and  fruit-creams  and  white 
soups ;  and,  now  it  is  understood  to  have  the  properties  which 
make  cod-liver  oil  so  much  the  fashion  for  weakly  people,  wo 
agree  how  far  preferable  the  domestic  article  is  to  the  imported, 
and  indulge  largely  in  the  medicine,  ill  or  well. 

It  should  not  be  omitted  that  our  keeping  cows  is  a  social 
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Itenefit,  Tlie  troop  of  children  coming  for  milk, 
evening,  m  a  pretty  eight.  I  have  added  to  the  cdviuitag*  rftk 
Bupplf  tliat  of  requiring  tubAj  money  fur  it.  In  uld-fimhioM 
places,  where  money  matters  arc  irregular,  and  long  cndi 
cauHe  perpetuiil  mischief  and  frequent  ruin,  and  vhem  aomi 
the  gentry  give  uwBy  milk  to  people  perfectly  able  to  jioT  ftir 
it  is  a  Bvcial  service  to  intuttt  on  both  paying  and  rcccivitiijc  nai 
money,  My  cook  iti  therefore  charged  with  the  dairy  coiu.'Cnii, 
und  upheld  by  her  employers  in  giving  no  credit.  Bofuro  wi 
learned  the  wnyg  of  the  place,  customers  who  could  afford  euvtf 
drink  and  Rue  clothes  went  into  debt  to  us  for  milk  np  to  nearij 
1^,  and  then  went  to  another  dairy.  It  was  no  bot1«r  kiulnm 
to  them  than  to  ourselves  to  allow  this:  and,  now  tJial  oar  nth 
is  inflexible,  >is  to  paying  and  being  paid,  we  have  no  diSicultf. 
except  when,  at  times,  our  cows  are  to  calve  at  too  abort  u 
interval,  and  the  supply  runa  short,  rind  the  cnstotners  "  an  U 
to  tesj-  us  to  ])ieces,"  as  cook  says,  for  what  we  have  to  mJI. 

There  is  not  ranch  to  teQ  of  the  p^.  We  bespeak  one  dt 
good  breed  each  spring  nnd  autumn,  bringing  him  bonw  it 
trom  six  to  ten  weeks  old — old  enough  to  keep  himwlf  mm 
iind  comfortable.  His  coat  is  then  from  15«.  to  23«,  acootdiaf 
to  the  state  of  the  world  in  regard  to  pig-keeping.  Beforv  tb« 
potato-rot,  oue  might  got  for  lUt,  such  a  pig  aa  afterwards  coit 
20t.  Our  pig's  house  is  a  substantial  stone  cdiBc«,  cckH  to 
summer  and  warm  in  winter,  with  a  paved  yard  fur  Mtiqc 
exercise,  and  busking  in  the  sun.  The  pavement  should  Gocnr 
up  every  fevr  years,  and  the  soil  below  should  be  removed  fcc 
manure,  and  new  liud.  A  liberal  iise  of  disinfectants  will  ba 
repaid  by  the  health  of  the  pig  and  the  content  of  the  ncigb- 
bours;  and  there  is  no  more  valuable  manure  than  tbe  diuB- 
fectants  which  have  done  their  work  of  purification.  Tha  boow 
and  yard  mast  he  kept  swept  and  clean,  and  the  atnur  fre- 
quently renewed,  and  then  the  animal  itself  will  bare  goud 
habits-  Pigs  are  not  dirty  when  they  have  any  ODOoungMDcnt 
to  be  clean.  Ours  is  washed  every  week,  in  warm  ooapand 
water,  and  well  scrubbed  Itchhid  the  ears  and  ereiywhere,  to  itt 
great  ease  and  comfort.  A  highly  economical  remark  of  mr 
man  about  this  part  of  his  work  was,  that  ho  scrubbed  tho  fi( 
on  washing  daj-s,  because  tho  soapsuds  did  just  as  well  ht 
jnoniirc  after  tho  pig  had  done  with  them,  "and  that,"  said  be, 
"mokes  the  soap  serve  ibrce  1\hu;&  o^eit," 
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Buttermilk,  Bkim-milk,  refuse  vegetables,  kitchen-stuff  bought 
for  sixpence  per  week,  graius  now  and  then,  and  any  coarse 
food  rendered  nutritious  and  delectable  by  Thorley's  food  or 
malt  dust  being  sprinkled  over  it,  keep  our  pig  in  health  and 
happiness  till  he  has  accomplished  the  first  six  or  seven 
months  of  his  life.  Then  he  must  be  fattened  for  three  weeks. 
The  more  he  is  induced  to  eat  during  that  time,  the  more 
profitable  will  he  be ;  and  his  food  must  be  of  the  best  kind. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  oatmeal  or  barley-meal  answers 
best.  Our  belief  is  that  a  mixture  is  the  true  thing.  The 
barley  is  cheaper,  and  requires  a  month  to  produce  its  effect : 
the  oat  is  dearer,  but  requires  less  than  three  weeks.  It  is 
the  better,  however,  for  being  qualified  with  the  barley;  and 
we  use  them  half-and-half,  till  the  pig  has  had  sixteen  stone, 
costing  £1  is.  His  weight  when  killed  is,  on  the  average, 
twelve  stone,  which  has  fetched,  within  my  experience,  from 
58,  to  7«.  3d  per  stone.  Our  money  gain,  after  all  expenses  are 
deducted,  may  thus  vary  from  XI  to  nothing  on  the  pig ;  but 
the  privilege  of  well-educated  bacon,  and  hams  of  high  quaHty, 
is  no  contemptible  one,  as  will  be  owned  by  doubting  and 
scrupulous  purchasers  of  pork  in  towns.  We  and  our  friends 
can  enjoy  our  sausages,  pork-pies,  hams,  and  bacon  without 
drawback ;  and  the  value  of  the  two  latter  in  the  commissariat 
in  a  region  where  the  very  logs  of  mutton  in  the  butcher  s  shop 
have  to  be  divided  between  urgent  petitioners  in  the  season, 
cannot  be  described. 

No  party  is  better  pleased  than  the  man  in  charge, — unless 
it  be  his  wife.  He  buys  half  the  pig  at  wholesale  price  :  has 
his  bacon  cheap  ;  and  can,  if  he  chooses,  sell  the  ham  at  a 
great  profit  in  the  season.  We  kill  our  pork  in  the  first  days 
of  November  and  the  last  of  March. 

There  remains  the  produce  of  the  poultry-yard  to  make  out 
our  bill  of  fare.  That  stoiy  is  too  long  for  this  place,  and 
must  be  told  in  another  chapter. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ODa  FARM  07  TWO  ACRB3. 


In  order  to  make  money  by  poultry,  in  aiiy  proportion 
utteDtion  givvu  to  them,  the  speculator  ahoulil  bo  citJier  > 
capitalJBt  who  provides  an  MtenBive  appanttua  for  the  supply  of 
fowls  and  eggs  to  a  noiglilrauring  oommunity,  or  n  cottager  or 
small  fanner  who  cau  rear  fowls  in  a  chflDcc-modley  wa/i  on 
what  they  can  pick  up  fur  themaclvea.  Aa  1  am  ueitber  t  pro- 
foaaional  breeder  of  poultry,  nor  a  cottager,  nor  yet  a  nu9 
farmer  in  the  ordinury  one  of  tlie  term,  1  cannot  uhI  do  not 
eipect  to  make  money  to  any  notable  extent  by  our  fowh  taA 
ducks.  Aa  I  have  already  intimated,  the  object  is  secmritf 
against  famine,  where  a  whole  neighbourhood  depends  OD  tlu 
justice  and  mercy  of  one  butcher.  When  1  relate  thai  at  hi 
inn  not  three  miles  off,  forty-five  couples  of  fowls  bare  been 
killed  in  one  day,  from  the  beef  and  Iamb  falling  short  of  tfat 
demand,  it  will  be  easily  cononived  that  it  is  no  snioll  oonfon 
to  bo  aujiplied,  at  all  events,  with  eg:gs  und  booon,  fowb  and 
ham,  within  our  own  gates.  The  country  people  wooM  lUie 
very  ranch  to  see  the  Queen  among  our  mountiuna,  lltcy 
would  give  her  a  dinner  of  eggs  and  bora,  and  set  her  on  a  pony, 
nnd  show  her  everytliing.  It  is  certain  beforehand  what  ha 
diet  would  be  if  slic  came  ineoif.  At  the  little  ouantij  ti 
eiuh  the  sole  house  of  oniortainracnt  in  its  dale  o 
— ^yoii  always  know  what  you  will  have. 

"Clin  we  have  dinner r' 

■'  O,  yes." 

"  What  can  you  (five  us )" 

"  What  you  like." 

After  inquiring  in  vain  for  beef  or  mutton,  we  are  It 

"  But  there's  ham,  and  there's  eggs." 

"  Very  well  ;  and  what  else  1" 

"  Why  there's  eggs ;  and  there's  ham,  and  bacon." 
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If  the  Queen  came  unawares  to  some  dwellings  which  are  not 
inns,  there  might,  in  the  height  of  the  season,  be  the  same  bill 
of  hre,  and  no  other.  The  value  of  the  resource  must  be  the 
measure  of  our  gain,  under  such  circumstances ;  and  not  the 
money  we  make. 

It  becomes  an  increasing  wonder  every  year  why  the  rural 
cottagers  of  the  United  Kingdom  do  not  rear  fowls,  almost 
universally,  seeing  how  little  the  cost  would  be,  and  how  great 
is  the  demand.  We  import  many  millions  of  eggs  annually. 
Why  should  we  import  any?  It  seems  as  strange  as  that 
Ireland  should  import  all  its  cheese,  while  exporting  butter 
lately.  After  spending  the  morning  among  dairy-farms  in 
Kerry,  you  have  at  dinner  cheese  from  London :  and,  in  the 
same  way,  after  passing  dozens  of  cottages  on  commons  or  in 
lanes  in  England,  where  the  children  have  nothing  to  do,  and 
would  be  glad  of  pets,  you  meet  a  man  with  gold  rings  in  his 
ears,  who  asks  you  iu  broken  English  to  buy  eggs  from  the 
continent  Wherever  there  is  a  cottage  family,  whether  living 
on  potatoes  or  better  fare,  and  grass  growing  anywhere  near, 
there  it  would  be  worth  while  to  nail  up  a  little  pent-house, 
and  make  nests  of  clean  straw,  and  go  in  for  a  speculation  in 
eggs  and  chickens.  Seeds,  worms,  and  insects  go  a  great  way 
in  feeding  poultry  in  such  places  ;  and  then  there  are  the  small 
and  refiuse  potatoes  from  the  heap,  and  the  outside  cabbage 
leaves,  and  the  scraps  of  all  sorts.  Very  small  purchases  of 
broken  rice  (which  is  extremely  cheap),  inferior  grain,  and 
mixed  meal,  would  do  all  else  th&t  is  necessary.  There  would 
probably  be  larger  losses  from  "vermin**  than  in  better  guarded 
]>laoes ;  but  these  could  be  well  afforded,  as  a  mere  deduction 
from  considerable  gains.  It  is  understood  that  the  keeping  of 
poultry  is  largely  on  the  increase  in  the  country  generally,  and 
even  among  cottagers ;  but  the  prevailing  idea  is  of  competition 
as  to  races  and  specimens  for  the  poultry-yard,  rather  than  of 
meeting  the  demand  for  eggs  and  fowls  for  the  table.  The 
pursuit  is  an  excellent  one,  and  everybody  rejoices  at  the  growth 
of  such  an  interest :  but  the  labourer  and  his  family  are  not 
benefited  by  it,  as  a  steady  resource,  as  Uiey  might  be  by  a 
constant  succession  of  commonplace  eggs  and  chickens,  to  be 
sold  in  the  next  town.  As  for  any  farmer  who  grows  grain  and 
has  a  homefield  and  a  bam,  he  must  be  badly  off  for  wife  or 
daughter  if  he  cannot  depend  on  his  poultry  for  a  respectable 
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uraouut  of  annmil  profit.  Wo  remembor  tUo  eiwltation  of» 
GertniiD  settlor  iu  a  weatem  Blute  uf  Amsrica,  in  spenking  ullii> 
rise  in  life,  shown  by  hia  "  fifty  bead  of  hen,"  Perhaps  il  i»  t* 
necesBary  to  go  bo  far  aa  the  jirairieB  to  acquire  a  stock  in  t«ik, 
— not  so  liirge,  indeed,  but  profitable  iu  equal  proportion. 

The  least  advantageous  way  of  rearing  fowls  in  jnit  thit 
which  ia  now  under  our  notice— that  of  a  lady'a  poultry-ymrf  M 
a  small  bit  of  land  iu  a  populous  neighbourhood.  The  Mk 
cannot  have  full  liberty  ;  they  must  not  treepasa  on  the  tuH^ 
bours ;  and  they  are  grievouBly  trespassed  on  by  the  neigbfaom^ 
cats  aud  dogs.  Yet  the  experiment  aiuwers  in  our  case  smiadly 
and  thoroughly,  through  tha  care  and  interest  inveslod  in  Ui* 
enterprise  by  my  companion.  She  has  worked  thtough  miuf 
difficulties,  and  ntised  the  project  to  paying  point,  and  b«y«ad 
it,  to  the  comfort  of  the  household,  Iier  own  great  amoMiimt 
and  that  of  her  gneuts,  and  the  edification  aud  bcn«6t  of  tkf 
servants. 

Our  average  stock  is  twenty  hens,  two  cocks,  five  ducks,  tod 
one  drake.  Our  accommodation  will  not  allow  any  largv  in- 
creoBe  of  our  average.  The  ducks  are  unoommoiJy  fine  ffcd- 
mens  of  the  Aylesbury  breed.  Uno  cock  is  Uuchin-Cliio* :  ikt 
other  of  some  common  sort  which  makes  less  impmaioii  ob 
atrangera.  A  visitor  lately  met  the  Cochiu-China  anltaa  in  tb 
drive,  aud  was  so  prodigiously  impressed  aa  to  lake  off  bia  hal 
to  hia  mDJeety,  who  is  indeed  too  hea\'y  to  be  ofteii  mrt  mt 
walking. 

The  ducks  were  a  present,  aomc  years  ago,  aad  the  alk 
Bbocking  has  become  worsted,  and  jwrhaps  silk  again,  in  the 
interval,  from  the  changes  necessary  to  koep  up  the  vigtmr  of 
the  stock.  Beaides  sulistituting  a  new  dr^o  every  three  y«an 
or  BO,  we  eiohangc  some  brood-eggs  every  acUMin  with  mma 
neighbour  who  has  the  aauie  breed.  Wo  have  nut  ouawBoleotS 
for  rearing  any  great  number  of  young  ducka,  aud  prafer  ilMilf 
the  eggs,  of  which  we  have  above  600  per  annum.  Wa  kffl  a 
few  ducks  for  our  own  table,  reukuuing  their  value,  not  at  lk( 
London  rate,  but  at  Hi.  tid.  each.  In  London,  7«.  a  ooapli 
would  bo  aaked  for  ducks  which  would  not  have  twD-tbinb  af 
their  suliatuntiiJ  morit  when  brought  tu  table.  Our  duek  afRl 
are  in  gruat  request  fur  piMiching,  and  puddings,  and  eutaris; 
nnd  Well  llicy  nmy  W,  fur  iVkevt  cubic  oontonts  must  be  tmilj" 
tiooble  ihoae  of  ordiunrj  \ions  cgga. 
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t  night  be  difficult  to  say  which  ia  cause  and  which  eG'ect  in 

r  having  two  cocka  and  two  poullry-yardB,     The 

>  Bmuigement  is  desirable  in  every  way.     There  should 

nys  bo  opportunities  for  separation  and  acclusiou,  in  tliitt 

munit;  ua  in  every  other.      For   itiHtaiice,    the   favourite 

vion  of  the  drake  is  his  own  ducklings.     He  would  destroy 

U  every  one  if  we  did  not  separate  them  from  their  postiiunate 

The  whole  feathered  colony  is,  at  times,  so  Uko  the 

li  (luniter  in  a  port  town,  with  its  hrawla  and  faction  fights, 

t  imprison  men  t  or  banishment  is  occasioually  necessary,  on 

8  one  hand,  and  an  accideut-ward  for  the  victims  on  the 
We  have  one  roost iug-ch amber  in  the  upper  pait  of  the 

thod,  and  the  other  in  the  upper  {jart  of  the  pig-house,  each 
ing  into  its  own  yard,  and  having  its  ladder  without  and 
I  perches  within.  In  the  small  enclosures,  made  of  trelUsed 
I  and  wire  netting,  are  pent-houses  for  the  nests,  which 
uld  always  be  on  tlie  ground,  for  the  sake  not  only  of  the 
e  of  the  sitting  lien,  but  of  the  vigour  of  tlie  brood. 

9  shallow  troiiglis  for  food  and  paua  for  water  make  up  the 
It  of  the  apparatus.     The  places  should  be  swept  out  several 

a  a  week,  and  strewn  with  some  disinfectant  in  hot  weather; 

I  there  should  always  be  soft  soil  enough  for  tlio  hens  to 

ke  dust-baths  in,  and  gravel  enough  to  afford  them  peliblo 

I  diet,  ooourding  to  their  needs.     There  must  always  bu  a  little 

Lbeap  of  lime  in  some  dry  comer,  if  the  egg-shella  are  to  bo 

rthy  of  their  oontents. 

80  much  for  what  may  be  called  the  retreats  or  refuges  of 

•  fowls :  but  tlieir  lives  cannot  be  passed  there.    So  wo  found. 

f  mitst  have  a  further  rouge.     The  best  plan,  where  apace 

I  be  afforded  (which  ia  not  our  case),  is  to  ky  out  for  the 

rla  a  long  strip  of  grass  fenced  with  wire— a  regular  Rotten 

ir  for  their  daily  trot,  race,  or  stately  walk.     As  the  nearest 

■.Ipproach  we  could  make  to  this,  we  fenced  in  with  galvanised 

1  netting  the  belt  of  pkntation  which  adjoins  the  lower 

PSiwl-faouae.    There  they  have  room  to  run  and  make  dust-batha, 

a&d  strut  in  the  stm  or  repose  in  the  shade  at  pleasure,    A  deep 

tiough  is  sunk  there,  and  6Ued  with  water  for  the  ducka  whea 

they  must  bo  kept  ut  home,  and  for  the  ducklings,  wliich  are 

not  allowed   to   rango   the  meadows,  because  such  liiicrty  is 

■Imoet  iuvariahjy  fatal  to  them.     Whether  it  is  any  iiorticulor 

4  01  vegetable  (vce  buspecL  a  particular  slii(g),  ui  u^MK  ,^ 


igere — OB  entanglement  in  the  graas  tutd  «reoda,  cninp, 
trhat  not — it  i«  very  rarely  th»t  ducklings  eumn 
ml  attempt  at  a  roving  life.  After  witnessing  every  luriiiiott 
now  Btated,  we  believe  the  deleterioiia  food  to  be  sufficictil 
reason  for  keeping  the  brood§  at  home  till  tliey  are  wdl  gruvi. 
The  dmke  and  his  liareem  spend  the  day  abroad  for  wnni 
muntliB  of  the  year,  going  furtb  into  the  meodowa — where  tlM]i 
miike  a  eervicoablo  clearance  of  slugB — in  the  monuug,  tite 
laying,  and  coming  home  in  the  evening  for  their  woff^ 
Vi  bile  the  grasa  is  growing  for  hay,  we  are  obliged  to  koep  IbMi 
at  home ;  and  it  is  necessoiy  to  watch  thent  wlten  ycnuif 
vegetftblcB  are  coming  up  and  fruit  b  ripoiiing.  Nobody  woald 
bilieve  without  seeing  it  how  high  thoy  can  reach  viith  ihtir 
bills  when  currants  and  gooseberries  hang  temptingly;  and  la 
their  love  of  strnwlwrriea  they  vie  with  humanity.  AfUr  lianf 
kept  at  home,  the  duuks  relax  in  their  laying,  and  thtar  feeding 
is  eipeusive  ;  but  they  really  ecem  to  go  on  laying  longtf  cm; 
yii-ir  T  BO  perhaps  we  may  train  them,  in  couno  of  time,  lo  ht 
'■  equal  to  either  fortima" 

For  the  sftke  of  the  young  chicks,  we  have  yet  ooe  otl*' 
enclosure  at  tho  lerrtce  of  the  fowls.  There  ts  a  pretty  Uttli 
igiiorry  below  the  temuie  and  orchard,  from  wbme«  tbs  aMW 
for  tlie  terraeo-wall  was  taken.  A  Uttlu  wire  fence  ■■  o»* 
diawn  across  the  entrance,  and  the  young  bnwds  uid  ibar 
mothers  have  it  to  themselves. 

Such  is  their  mode  of  life.  As  for  what  they  liv*  on,  n 
make  their  food  as  various  as  possible,  as  in  the  cnae  of  tfcl 
ouwB  and  the  pig.  The  most  expensive  of  all  food  we  find  U  i* 
barley  au  naturel.  Not  only  is  a  oonsidcniblc  proportion  thron 
about  and  wasted,  but  much  tliat  is  swallowed  is  never  digoted 
We,  therefore,  give  it  as  a  cliange  and  indutgeuco  ;  utd  by  dd 
means  as  the  staple  of  their  food.  Indian  mcnl  b  Um  b^ 
staple,  according  to  our  experience.  It  is  well  eatldeal,  that  tk* 
■welling  may  be  done  beforo  it  is  swallowed  instead  of  afttf^ 
tliuB  avoiding  various  iniJiulies  and  jicrils  from  onr-CKluf 
Droken  rice  well  hailed  is  good  to  a  certain  extent.  Halt  dud 
is  a  valuable  resource.  The  demand  is  becoming  bo 
it  will  probably  soon  cease  to  l>e  a  cheap  fcxid  ;  but 
remains  so,  it  is  a  r«al  boon,  both  to  the  fowls  and  their 
They  will  eat  almost  anything  tliat  is  sprinkled  witJi 
Bud  a  6*.  sack  of  it  goes  a  long  way.     A  oertaia  profMirtMB  if 
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ipreen  food,  and  also  of  animal  food,  is  indispensable.  Lettuoe- 
leaveSy  tomip-tops,  cabbage-leaveSy  celeiy,  should  be  thrown  to 
them.  They  should  have  access  to  grass,  to  pick  seeds  and 
insects ;  and  it  is  well  to  put  a  fresh  sod  into  the  poultiy-yard 
whenever  such  a  valuable  thing  can  be  spared.  All  the  worms 
and  insects  that  come  in  the  gardener's  way  should  be  presented 
to  them ;  and,  when  insects  are  scarce,  scraps  of  raw  meat, 
minced  as  fine  as  pins'  heads,  should  be  given.  Add  finely 
chopped  ^g  for  infant  chicks,  and  I  think  the  bill  of  fare  is 
complete.  As  for  the  peppercorn,  which  old  wives  recommend 
as  the  first  thing  to  be  swallowed,  we  reprobate  the  notion  as 
we  should  in  the  case  of  any  other  new-bom  creature.  In  fact, 
it  irritates  the  crop  very  mischievously,  if  it  gives  out  its 
savour :  and  if  it  does  not  dissolve,  it  is  nothing. 

We  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  make  distinctions  of  seasons 
in  hatching  broods,  as  some  people  do.  We  like  beginning 
early ;  but  we  know  what  we  may  expect  from  frosts  and 
storms  in  March,  and  are  content  with  what  we  get.  If  we 
have  not  a  pretty  full  school  by  June,  we  shake  our  heads  :  but 
some  July  broods  have  been  as  fine  and  complete  as  any  others 
on  our  list  An  autumn  brood  or  two— even  a  late  one — is 
valuable  ;  for  the  chickens  are  short-legged,  and  make  excellent 
sittersw 

^  By  careful  management,  my  companion  has  succeeded  in  dis- 
tributing the  moulting  over  a  considerable  space  of  time,  and 
therefore  in  obtaining  eggs  in  early  winter.  We  have  them  now 
throughout  the  year.  We  lay  by  a  hundred  or  more  in  lime 
water  in  the  most  plentiful  season,  for  puddings  in  the  time  of 
scarcity;  and  then  our  small  supply  of  November  and  December 
eggs  is  disposable  for  invalids,  or  other  neighbours  anxious  to 
secure  the  delicacy. 

Under  this  mode  of  management,  our  fowl  account  has  stood 
thus  for  the  last  two  years. 

In  1857,  we  paid  for  food  17/.  Is.  8d.;  and  for  improvements 
in  the  hen-house,  1/.  158,;  that  is,  our  expenses  were  18/.  16$.  Sd.; 
eggs  and  fowls  used  and  sold  were  worth  18/.  4<.  2d.;  ten 
chickens  and  one  young  cock  in  stock,  1/.  5s.;  making  19/.  9$,  2d.; 
which  shows  our  profit  to  have  been  12«.  Gc/.;  in  1858,  the  cost 
of  food  was  16/.  8«.  2d.;  and  of  improvement  of  stock,  lis.  9c/.; 
together  making  16/.  I9s.  lid.;  while  our  sales  and  use  yielded 
17/.  10c  &d,;  our  profit,  therefore,  being  10«.  Id.    London  prices 
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would  havo  enriched  iis  mightily ;  for  we  had  3.030  egjs.  td 
killed  aiitj-tViree  fowls  (iiicludinfr  a  few  ducka).  Within  i 
doien  miles  of  the  Geueral  Post-Office,  our  produce  would  bin 
been  worth  above  30/. ;  but  it  miiBt  be  remembered  that,  a 
regfird  to  our  domestic  consumption,  we  have  the  benefit  of  tto 
country  prices.  As  it  is,  we  have  a  lialance  on  tbo  right  «ids, 
instead  of  the  wrong,  after  all  accidents  and  miitfurtunes  in 
allowed  for. 

Those  accidents  are  not  only  Teiatioiia  but  grievoua.  TV 
finest  young  cock  we  had  ever  reared  was  found  dead  and  tliff 
one  morning,  Hia  crop,  alas  I  was  full  of  ivy-leavea,  wliidi  1* 
had  reached  and  snatched  from  the  wall  of  the  honae,  by  ton* 
vigorous  climbing  out  of  bounds.  Chicks,  and  even  hmt,  nu» 
then  are  cramped  by  change  of  weather,  or  other  inyKtemo* 
If  observed  in  time,  they  may  be  recovered  tj  wannth, 
,  and  apparently  hy  the  unaccountable  influenco  of  tkt 
hand  :  but  if  they  hide  their  trouble  they  will  be  final 
dead.  A  stray  duckling  may  lose  itself  in  tall  gr«Mi  as  in  ■ 
jungle.  A  chick  may  be  found  drowned  in  an  inob  or  two  tl 
water  in  a  pau.  At  one  time  a  hawk  haimtcd  us,  and  we  dtbtf 
missed  a  chicken  occasionally,  or  foimd  it  dropped,  witli  m  holt 
in  its  breast.  Kats  are  to  be  expected  wherever  a  Uke  or  rinr 
is  near ;  but  they  are  easily  disposed  of  by  taking  up  a  flaf> 
and,  when  their  runs  are  traced,  putting  down  Gtrycfanine  na 
broad  and  butter.  Nowhere  but  under  pavement  ahouM  that 
poison  be  {ilaced,  because  it  may  be  swallowed  by  aoiiM  otlNt 
creature  than  a  rat :  V)ut  in  a  subterranean  way  it  is  tctj  ucrfnl. 
We  have  never  made  war  iu  tliat  way,  as  some  people  doy  tgmA 
the  B|»rrows  and  chatfinches,  which  really  are  a  uiiixaneeL  Wtot 
a  house  is  onverod  with  ivy  and  climbing- pi iuiIa,  and  abdttRd 
by  copses,  and  where  fowls  are  fed  in  the  open  air,  ftvebootiBg 
tribes  of  birds  will  be  encroaching  and  audacioua.  We  temw  tkat 
a  large  portion  of  our  good  moal  and  groin  goes  to  ^t  <m 
enemies  in  the  ivy  and  the  trees.  But  what  ctui  we  do  t  Wt 
make  nets  to  cover  our  sprouting  vegotablea  and  ripening  fniil: 
and  that  is  all  we  can  do.  But  about  the  acoidenta.  The  wont 
nro  from  prowling  cats.  The  ladies  of  the  Four  Acres  lest  tnffU 
chickens  by  cats  iu  one  night,  and  we  have  Inst  eight  diidbM 
hy  cats  in  one  day.  Such  a  thmg  as  the  destruction  of  povlBy 
by  the  neighboun'  cats  ought  never  t«  happen  when  it  m  moct 
known  bow  easy  [ircvcntion  is.     Wo  educate  our  own  art,  ui 
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that  at  the  oottage ;  and  if  the  neighbours  would  do  the  same, 
there  would  be  an  end  everywhere  to  the  loss  and  discontent 
and  ill-will  which  arise  from  this  cause.  When  a  cat  is  seen  to 
catch  a  chicken,  tie  it  round  her  neck,  and  make  her  wear  it  for 
two  or  three  days.  Fasten  it  securely;  for  she  will ^ make 
incredible  efforts  to  get  rid  of  it  Be  firm  for  that  time,  and 
the  cat  is  cured.  She  will  never  again  desire  to  touch  a  bird. 
This  is  what  we  do  with  our  own  cats,  and  what  we  recommend 
to  our  neighbours ;  and  when  they  try  the  experiment,  they  and 
their  pets  are  secure  from  reproach  and  danger  henceforth. 
Wild,  homeless,  hungry,  ragged,  savage  cats  are  more  difficult 
to  catch ;  but  they  are  outlaws,  and  may  be  shot  with  the 
certainty  that  all  neighbours  will  be  thankful 

My  entire  poultry-yard,  except  a  few  of  the  old  hens  on  the 
perdies,  was  in  danger  of  destruction  by  an  accident  one  summer 
night>  and  was  saved  by  what  I  cannot  but  consider  a  remark- 
able exercise  of  energy  on  the  part  of  my  companion,  M 

Few  persons  in  the  north  of  England  will  ever  forget  the 
thimder-storm  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  July,  1857.  At 
1 1,  P.M.,  the  rain  came  down  in  one  sheet,  instantly  flooding  the 
level  ground  to  the  depth  of  more  tlian  a  foot,  and  the  con- 
tinuous thunder  seemed  to  crack  on  one's  very  skull,  while  the 
blue  lightning  never  intermitted  for  two  seconds  for  above  an 
hour.  The  heat  was  almost  intolerable.  Our  maids,  however, 
who  keep  very  early  hours,  were  sleeping  through  it  all,  when 

M escorted  me  (very  feeble  from  illness)  up-stairs,  settled 

me  with  my  book  in  my  easy-chair,  and  bade  me  Good-night 

Presently  I  drew  up  a  window-blind,  to  see  the  lightning 
lietter  from  my  seat  In  the  midst  of  its  blue  blazes  there  was, 
more  than  once,  a  yellow  flicker  on  the  window-frame  which  I 
could  not  understand.  I  went  to  look  out,  and  saw  a  yellow 
light  whisking  about  far  below,  sometimes  in  the  quarry,  and 

then  mounting  or  descending  the  terrace  steps.     It  was  M , 

saving  the  fowls.  She  would  not  allow  the  maids,  who  were 
stirring  enough  now,  to  go  out  straight  from  their  beds  into  the 
storm ;  and  she  knew  it  was  useless  to  call  the  man  from  the 
cottage,  who  was  a  mere  encumbrance  on  critical  occasions.  In 
fact,  he  and  his  wife  were  at  that  moment  entirely  persuaded 
tliat  the  end  of  the  world  was  come.  It  was  no  form  of  speech, 
but  their  real  conviction  ;  and  it  could  not  have  been  asked  of 
them  to  ewe  about  ducks  and  chickens.    The  maids  were  lighting 
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11  fire  in  the  back-kitcheu,  and  strewing  the  fl-jor  with  b 

while  M was  out  iu  a  dress  which  could  not  l>e  s 

lantern,  basket  and  apron.  Some  of  the  liens  and  cbickeos  n 
too  cramped  to  moTe,  sitting  in  the  water.  Some  wuro  t  " 
refuge  in  the  shmbs.     Two  duckUngs  were  dead,  and  two  a 

died  afterwards.     M went  agiiin  aud  again,  and  to  t 

the  poultry-yarda,  and  brought  up  forty  fowls, — all  that  wer 
danger,  evei'y  one  of  whiob  would  hnve  been  dead  before  d 
Of  course  she  had  not  a  dry  thread  about  her,  nor  a  ilry  htii 
on  her  head ;  but  the  netting  was  a  trifle  in  coroparison  witli 
the  bewildering  effect  of  the  thunder  and  lighluLng  in  audi  ■ 
midnight  She  did  not  suffer  for  it  more  or  lens,  aud  onr 
jM>ultry-yard  was  saved-  The  poor  fowls  wore  dried  aird  nibbcil, 
and  made  eomfortable  on  tlieir  Btrow.  A  few  were  delicate  bw 
a  little  while ;  but  only  five  died  in  all     It  was  not  the  pcotuiiaff 

loss  which  M dreaded,  but  the  destruction  of  hor  vholl 

school  of  de[>endcnt8,  and  the  total  discouragement  wEioh  moM  ' 
have  followed  such  a  catastrophe.  If  the  deluge  had  dettroTtd 
the  colony  that  night,  we  should  have  hod  no  more  to  tell  of  tmi 
poultry-yard.  As  it  is,  we  have  contemplated  the  pmewiliiip 
of  our  bens  aud  broods  ever  eiuce  with  a  stronger  intercal  lliui 
ever  before. 

When  a  neighbour  here  and  there  said,  "  /  would  baTw  let  ill 
the  fowls  of  the  air  perish  Ijcfore  I  would  have  gone  out  uu  nic^ 
a  tiighl,"  we  think  these  friends  of  oura  have  yet  to  lc*m  ittf 
pleasure  and  true  intereitt  of  a  rural  charge,  like  that  of  a 
poultry-yard. 

This  is  an  imprciisiDn  often  renewed  in  rc^jmrd,  not  on^  l0 
the  ponltry-yard,  but  to  all  the  interesta  involved  in  a  geaniM 
country  life.  The  ladies  of  the  Four  Aero  Karm  t«ll  us  of  a 
visilor  of  theirs  who  could  not  conceive  that  women  who  can 
make  butter  could  core  for  ImwIib.  She  wondered  at  their  aub- 
scribing  to  Mudio's.  This  ia,  to  be  sure,  the  very  wont  piece 
of  ignorance  of  country-life  aud  its  influences  that  I  ever  raftd 
of ;  but  it  is  only  an  esaggeratioii  of  a  aentiiuent  very  oommoa 
iu  both  town  and  country.  Some  country  as  well  as  town  grati^ 
may  say  to  us  miniature  fannerv,  "What  is  the  use  of  ao  madi 
doing  for  so  little  profit  t  A  few  shillings,  or  a  few  ponnds,  or 
a  oerlain  degree  of  domestic  comfort  and  luxury, — this  ta  all ; 
and  is  it  worth  while  1 "  .^^ 

"No,  this  is  nut  all,"  we  reply.    When  we  nqrwbhtn^H 
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there  is,  it  will  be  for  others  to  decide  for  themselves  whether 
it  is  worth  while  to  use  small  portions  of  land,  or  to  leave  them 
tmdeveloped.  It  is  a  grave  and  yet  a  cheerful  consideration  that 
the  maintenance  of  our  man  and  his  wife  is  absolutely  created 
by  our  plan  of  living  ;  and  it  is  worth  something  that  the  same 
may  be  said  of  several  animals  which  are  called  into  existence 
by  it.  As  for  ourselves  and  our  servants,  our  domestic  luxuries 
are  the  smallest  benefit  we  derive  from  our  out-door  engage- 
ments. We  should  under  no  circumstances  be  an  idle  house- 
hold. We  have  abimdance  of  social  duties  and  literary  pleasures, 
in  parlour  and  kitchen ;  but  tU^se  are  promoted,  and  not  hindered, 
by  our  out-door  interests.  The  amount  of  knowledge  gained  by 
actual  handling  of  the  earth  and  its  productions,  and  by  personal 
interest,  in  the  economy  of  agriculture,  even  on  the  smallest 
scale,  is  greater  than  any  inconsiderate  person  would  suppose  ; 
and  the  exercise  of  a  whole  range  of  faculties  on  practical 
objects,  which  have  no  sordidncss  in  them,  is  a  valuable  and 
most  agreeable  method  of  adult  education. 

Whoever  grows  anything  feels  a  new  interest  in  everything  that 
grows  ;  and,  as  to  the  mood  of  mind  in  which  the  occupation  is 
pursued,  it  is,  to  town-bred  women,  singularly  elevating  and 
refining.  To  have  been  reared  in  a  farm-house,  remote  from 
society  and  books,  and  ignorant  of  everything  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  parish,  is  one  thing ;  and  to  pass  from  an  indolent  or 
a  hterary  Ufe  in  town  to  rural  pursuits,  adopted  with  purpose, 
is  another.  In  the  first  case,  the  state  of  mind  may  be  narrow, 
dull,  and  coarse ;  in  the  latter,  it  should  naturally  be  expansive, 
cheery,  and  elevated.  The  genuine  poetry  of  man  and  nature 
invests  an  intellectual  and  active  life  in  the  open  universe  of 
rural  scenery.  If  listless  young  ladies  from  any  town  in  England 
could  witness  the  way  in  which  hours  slip  by  in  tending  the 
garden,  and  consulting  abouf  the  crops,  and  gathering  fruit  and 
flowers,  they  would  think  there  must  be  something  in  it  more 
than  they  understand.  If  they  would  but  try  their  hand  at 
making  a  batch  of  butter,  or  condescend  to  gather  eggs,  and 
court  acquaintance  with  hens  and  their  broods,  or  assume  the 
chai^  of  a  single  nest,  from  the  hen  taking  her  seat  to  the 
maturity  of  the  brood,  they  would  find  that  life  has  pleasures 
for  them  that  they  knew  not  of, — ^pleasures  that  have  as  much 
"  romance  **  and  ^  poetry  **  about  them  as  any  book  in  Mudie's 
library.     **  But  the  time  !  **  say  some.     ''  How  can  you  spare 
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the  tiniQ  1 "  Well !  what  ie  it  1  People  must  have  Invlilj 
eierciee,  in  town  or  country,  or  they  cannot  live  in  licnltb,  if 
they  can  lire  at  all.  Why  ehould  country  folk  tutve  nutlung 
better  than  the  constitutional  walk  which  is  the  duty  and 
pleasure  of  townsfolk  1  Sometimes  there  is  not  half-an-heuf's 
occupation  in  the  field  or  gtu^len  in  the  day ;  and  then  i*  Um 
occasion  for  an  extended  miablc  over  the  hills.  On  other  d»}l^ 
two,  three,  four  liours  slip  away,  and  the  morning  is  gmw 
unawares :  and  why  not  ?  The  things  done  are  nscful ;  tJie 
eicrcise  is  healthful  and  exhilarating, — in  every  way  at  least  M 
good  as  a  walk  for  health's  sake  ;  tod  there  is  the  rest  of  tlw 
day  for  books,  pen,  and  needle.  The  fact  is,  the  out-door  nmiufr 
ments  leave  abundance  of  time,  and  ever-renewed  energy  for  thi 
life  of  books,  the  pen,  and  domestic  and  social  officea  of  duty 
and  love. 

Let  those  ladies  whose  lot  it  is  to  live  in  the  country  coniiiia' 
whether  they  shall  lead  a  town  or  a  country  life  there.  A  tora 
life  in  the  country  is  perhaps  the  lowest  of  all  It  is  b»Ttng  *jti 
which  see  not,— ears  which  hear  not, — and  minds  which  do  aM 
understand,  A  lady  who  had  lived  from  early  childhood  in  a 
country-house  politely  looked  into  my  poultry-yard  when  it  wM 
now,  and  ran  after  me  with  a  warm  compliment. 

"  What  a  beautiful  ben  you  have  there ; — what  beautiful  loBf 
feathers  in  its  tall  I" 

"Why,  S ,"  aaid  I,  "that  is  the  cook." 

"  O — oil — oh  ! "  siud  she,  "  I  did  not  know." 

Mr.  Howitt  tells  us  somewliere  of  a  gtiest  of  his  who,  aeriig 
a  goose  and  her  fourteen  goslings  on  a  coniiuon,  thought  h  mart 
be  very  exhausting  to  the  bird  to  suckle  so  many  Tottng  eniK 
To  women  who  do  not  know  a  eoek  from  a  ben,  or  greet)  cfopt 
from  white,  or  fruit-trees  from  forest-trees,  or  how  tn  {iroduee 
herb,  flower,  root,  or  fruit  from  the  soil,  it  would  l<e  new  life  to 
turn  up  the  ground  which  lies  about  them.  Mininluro  fiirmii^ 
would,  in  that  very  commou  case,  not  only  create  the  mntMtel 
aulisistence  of  the  servants  employed,  but  develop  the  miiwl  sod 
heart  of  the  employer.  This,  and  not  the  mciney  ni»de,  U  Uw 
true  considemtinn  when  the  question  arises, — Wluit  shjdl  s 
woman  do  with  two  or  four  acres) 


CHAPTER  IV.  • 

THR  WBATHBB  AND  THB  PRICE  OF  FOOD  IN  1860. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  Weather  is  so  superficial  and 
so  narrow,  that  we  are  exposed  to  embarrassments  and  dangers 
from  our  ignorance  in  that  department,  as  the  ancients  were  in 
that  and  many  others.  We  saj  sometimes  how  strange  it 
must  be  to  have  lived  in  the  early  times,  when  men  understood 
next  to  nothing  of  the  heaven  above  or  the  earth  beneath,  or  of 
the  workings  of  nature  all  around  them  !  How  like  guess-work 
their  ways  of  living  and  seeking  a  living  must  have  been  !  and 
how  their  daily  life  must  have  been  made  up  of  accidents  ! 

It  is  a  wholesome  check  to  our  vanity  of  knowledge,  that  we 
are  almost  as  helpless  as  the  most  ancient  people  in  everything 
that  depends  on  meteorology.  We  are  trying  to  learn,  by 
means  of  observations  made  all  over  the  world.  We  can 
explain  something  of  the  order  of  nature  about  hot  and  cold 
weather,  about  calm  and  windy  weather,  and  about  rainy  and 
dry  weather  ;  but  we  are  nearly  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  acci- 
dents in  regard  to  the  production  of  our  food  as  our  forefathers 
of  the  remotest  generation. 

The  practical  good  that  we  have  gained  by  study  and  im- 
provement in  the  application  of  science  to  the  arts  of  life  is  con- 
siderable ;  but  it  does  not  affect  our  actual  slavery  to  the  mys- 
teries of  the  weather.  We  have  learned  that  we  may  save  the 
lives  of  many  hundreds  of  fishermen  every  year  by  putting  up 
barometers  for  public  use  in  our  fishing-stations  all  round  the 
coast  The  fishermen,  at  first  scoffing  or  tunid  about  such 
venturesome  ways  of  fore-reading  the  will  of  Providence,  are 
becoming  very  glad  to  be  warned  of  approaching  storms.  We 
have  just  bethought  oiuiselvcs  that  we  may  as  well  use  our 
electric  telegraphs  in  giving  notice  all  over  the  country  of  any 
considerable  storm  in  any  one  direction ;  becau^,  «i&  ^^  «s^ 
h^nning  to  understand  the  laws  of  Btorma,aiid  cfiJi  V^niYaX 
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sure  to  tnke,  we  are  al)le  fo  give  wtinilnj 
of  the  danger  to  threatened  placcB.  All  this  is  &  grent  gwc; 
and  so  is  all  ftgricnltural  art  which  renders  us  less  depcadont  on 
weather.  A  hay-making  tnuchino,  wbieh  fiiiislmB  utT  in  eight 
hours  the  crop  which  muBt  othorwige  take  the  risks  of  the 
weather  for  three  or  four  days,  and  perhaps  lie  Bpoiling  for  % 
montfai  is  a  great  advantage  :  and  bo  is  the  rea))ing-multii)e, 
for  the  same  reason  :  and  so  are  all  methods  of  draining,  irri- 
gating, and  preparing  and  using  the  ground  which  render  nun, 
and  frost,  and  drought  less  injurious  than  they  used  tn  be- 
But,  after  all,  wo  remain  at  the  mercy  of  that  mysterious  anil 
all-powerful  aliatraction  which  we  call  the  Weather,  for  our  rcn* 
existence,  because  we  depend  upon  it  for  our  food. 

It  still  happens,  oa  through  all  recorded  time,  that  in  cotiD- 
tries  in  the  tonii>enite  zone,  at  least,  the  seiisuns  couie  in  batdua 
of  good  or  bad.  We  read  of  five  or  seven  years  of  good  wi* 
ther  and  plenty  ;  and  of  6vo  or  eeven  years  of  had  westher  snd 
scanty  crops ;  and  we  ourseWes  have  heard  our  tathera  teU  t/ 
such  groups  of  eeitatms  in  their  time ;  and  we  caa  romenibtr 
some  ourselves,  unless  we  are  very  young.  But  however  ve 
may  have  advanced  in  science,  we  have  no  more  power  over  lbs 
seasons  than  the  Hebrews  iwd  the  Pharaohs  had  in  Egyiit- 
Joseph  had  the  good  sense  to  lay  by  stores  in  the  go<id  yean  la 
avert  famine  in  the  bad  ;  but  he  could  not  control  tho  causes  rf 
the  difiercuoe :  and  this  is  just  our  case,  Wo  can  bo  on  our 
guard  against  adversity  ;  but  wo  have  no  uicous  of  cnoountsriint 
such  a  drought  as  tliat  of  189^,  or  of  stopping  the  rains  uf 
I860,  and  turning  the  cold  storms  into  warm  sunshine.  We 
all  probably  have  an  idea  that  it  will  bo  otherwisw  beroafl«r. 
Meuktime,  it  is  exceedingly  iiitei-cetiug,  and  it  ought  to  b»  t 
cheering,  to  look  fortti  from  the  level  of  our 
of  the  causes  of  seasons,  and  compare  the  conaequc 
as  seen  formerly  and  now. 

The  inhabitants  of  more  countries  than  one  have  laiM 
apprehending  a  scarcity  of  food  for  man  aud  beast,— 
and  the  present  year  having  been  unravoural)le  to  tho  f 
tiitn  of  gruin,  roots,  grass,  and  therefore  animals  fnr  domed 
oonsumption.     The  danger  seemed  to  threaten  our  own  ooui 
particularly  ;  and  our  condition  is  something  like  thin. 

Fnr  several  years  \n[6.ite  Wfift,  iVie  Toin-fall  had  licen  n 
andcr  the  average  ;   V>  tliaH.  fct  X.wj  w  V\\tt6  wiv-vnasa  w,  \t 
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there  had  been  difficulty  in  watering  the  cattle.  In  some  parts 
3f  the  country  the  graziers  and  farmers  had  to  pay  by  the  gallon 
for  water  from  a  distance, — ^paying  also  as  much  hs  Is.  6d,  a  day 
toll  for  the  passage  of  the  water-cart&  The  weaker  cattle  gave 
way,  or  were  got  rid  of  under  these  difficulties ;  and  thus  we 
began  the  last  winter  with  a  diminished  stock.  The  drought 
had  seriously  affected  the  hay  and  root  crops,  so  that  the 
farmers  hoped  for  an  early  spring  as  the  only  chance  for  keeping 
up  their  stock.  But,  before  the  root  crops  were  half  got  in,  the 
October  frost  overtook  them.  Some  perished  in  the  ground, 
euid  some  in  the  pit  or  stack.  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  miseries 
of  the  following  winter  and  spring.  The  story  of  them  will  go 
down  to  remote  generations  in  our  rural  districts.  It  is  enough 
to  say,  that  the  mortality  among  cattle  and  sheep  has  been 
beyond  example  in  modem  times. 

We  heard  of  2000  sheep  in  one  flock  being  actually  dying  of 
hunger,  after  the  owner  had  bought  every  kind  and  amount  of 
food  he  could  procure  from  the  ports.  In  some  markets  hun- 
dreds of  dead  lambs  were  offered  for  sale  at  threepence  a-piece. 
In  places  where  farming  goes  on  on  a  smaller  scale,  it  was  dreary 
to  go  horn  homestead  to  homestead,  and  look  into  the  yards. 
In  one  you  might  see  two  horses  lying  dead,  after  having 
gnawed  the  bark  of  three  or  four  trees  so  as  to  destroy  them. 
In  the  next  there  lay  the  skins  of  five  cows — the  whole  stock  of 
tlie  owner.  In  the  next  case  you  might  find  the  place  empty, 
the  farmer  having  sold  off  all  his  animals  early,  while  somebody 
would  buy.  In  another  house  you  would  find  dismay  and 
horror.  When  the  last  scrap  of  fodder  was  consumed,  the 
o\vncr  had  turned  out  his  herd  of  thirty  cows  into  the  wood  to 
pick  what  they  could  find  :  and  by  the  next  morning  nearly  all 
were  dead,  from  having  cropped  the  yew  treea  When  the  cows 
could  not  be  kept,  the  bulls  were  not  likely  to  be  preserved ; 
and  in  many  districts  there  is  now  scarcely  a  bull  within  many 
miles ;  and  the  charges  are  so  high  that  the  cows  are  kept  in 
milk  ;  and  thus  the  prospect  of  increase  is  narrowed  for  next 
year.  This  is  in  some  small  degree  met  by  the  behaviour  of 
some  of  the  people  in  the  villages  who  do  not  yet  understand 
their  case  and  prospect  They  have  clamorously  refused  to  pay 
an  increased  price  for  milk ;  and  in  some  places  have  entered 
into  a  combination  to  leave  off  milk  till  the  farmers  will  sell  it 
at  the  ordhuuj  price.     While  heaping  dcfiLaneQ  qaA  ^>^ai&  ^x^ 
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tlio  farmers  wlio   have  suffered  so  Dinch  more   hcnvily  tl 
themselves,  tbese  recusants  bare  diitcnveml  tbcinseWea  ( 
the  weaker  party.     The  fonucra  have  quietly  waiieii  to  eell 
at  a  prioe  which  woitld  not  jiay,  and  have  reared  more  calvi 
foreseeing  tluit  meat  must  become  very  dear.     Where 
children  milk  cannot  be  long  refused,  and  for  some  lime  put 
there  has  beeu  a  thronging  to  the  farm-yardB,  and  a  acnmbb 
amoug  people  with  their  money  iu  their  hanJii,  eager  to 
the  high  price  they  refused  when  the  milk  was  brought  to 
doors. 

As  the  year  wore  on  tlie  prospect  did  not  improve.  _ 
stocks  of  food  being  exhausted,  the  new  grass  wait  looked  for 
with  cxtraorUiiutry  eagcruess  ;  but  never  did  it  seem  »o  slow  in 
growing,  The  mortality  of  cattle  and  sheep  bocamc  gnsalcr 
than  ever  at  the  time  when  it  had  been  hoped  tluit  they  wuuld 
be  gnudng  in  comfurt  Before  June  arrived  it  was  plain  thil 
the  hay  crop,  on  which  our  prospects  for  1861  so  Urgtij 
depend,  would  he  fur  below  the  avcrnge.  Everywhere  one 
might  see  lean  boasts  feeding  where  the  grass  ought  Ui  bo  t^m 
in  Sower  for  cutting;  or,  worse,  trasses  or  cnrt^sful  of  imniatu» 
grass  cut  for  the  beasts  in  the  yard  :  showing  that,  for  the 
season,  the  only  way  of  getting  on  was  "  from  hand  to  muotl^'' 
leaving  the  future  to  tiike  care  of  itself.  What  [iriccs  hecuM 
iu  this  state  of  aifatis  I  need  oot  remind  my  readera.  For  saiM 
time  past  Londoners  have  talked  of  the  phenomenon  on 
oocosiona,  in  all  companies  ;  and  in  the  country  the  prieei 
risen  nearly,  and  the  anxiety  quite,  as  high. 

To  deejion  the  anxiety,  the  prospects  of  the  harvnt  wen 
up  to  the  last  moment     A  burst  of  6ne  weather  averted 
of  the  apprehended  mischief  :    but  there  must,  at  best,  b* 
partial  failiue  as  must  bring  the  image  of  scarcity  distil 
before  the  minds  of  the  people  of  KnglauiL 

Here,  then,  is  the  moment  for  looking  back  to  furtner 
in  order  to  derive  a  lesson  almut  that  which  is  to  euino. 

At  the  0[>ening  of  this  ccEitury  there  was  a  groat 
At  that  time,  when  the  population  of  England  and  \Vi 
only  three  times  us  much  as  that  of  London  is  now,  tht 
iug  elusiies  ate  more  meat  iu  projiortiou  to  their  numlieis 
our  present  labourers  do,  though  the  condition  of  tlie  laUw 
on  the  whole,  much  improved.     In  the  acaroity  of  aijtj 
siuoc,  Uie  complaint  was  tlmt  beef  and  mutton  wor«  9tL 
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pound,  and  butter  2$,  These  prices  were  supposed  to  put  meat 
and  butter  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor ;  but  they  had  not  the 
resource  of  wholesome  bread.  The  quartern  loaf  was  1$,  lOd, ; 
and  the  quality  was  bad.  Agriculture  was  in  such  a  backward 
state  that  the  new  proposal  to  manure  the  soil  with  dressings 
advised  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  and  other  competent  judges 
was  received  with  mockery  and  anger  by  the  landed  interest, 
and  the  crops  were  left  to  the  caprice  of  the  season.  There  are 
men  living  who  remember  the  loaf  of  those  times — the  hard 
pinching  of  the  poor  to  get  a  loaf  at  all ;  and  then  the  look  of 
it !  When  the  outside  crust  was  broken  the  inside  poured  out, 
looking  like  the  contents  of  a  cup  of  dirty  paste.  None  but  the 
starving  could  swallow  it.  In  middle-class  families  the  bread 
was  one-third  potatoes ;  and  the  poor  took  to  the  nettles  by 
the  wayside — not  as  a  delicate  dish  of  greens,  composed  of 
young  shoots,  as  Soyer's  cookery-book  advises,  but  pulled  up,  or 
cut  whole,  as  the  only  thing  that  could  be  got  to  cat.  Salt 
would  seem  to  be  indispensable  in  such  a  case ;  but  the  salt  tax 
was  then  15$.  per  bushel.  In  comfortable  houses  where  servants 
were  kept,  families  dined  two  or  three  times  a  week  on  shell-fisli 
or  herrings,  or  some  cheap  substitute  for  meat,  and  eked  out 
their  home-made  bread  with  any  substance  which  would  mix 
with  flour,  and  fill  the  stomach  without  injury.  Parliament 
tried  its  hand  at  mending  matters,  as  it  had  often  tried  before. 
A  law  was  made  against  the  sale  of  bread  less  than  twenty-foiu* 
hours  old :  and  a  Committee  reported  against  selling  flour  or 
bread  cheap  to  the  poor,  and  against  all  lavish  and  needless 
consumption  of  it  at  the  tables  of  the  rich ;  and  in  favour  of 
giving  charity,  legal  or  private,  in  the  form  of  soups,  rice,  and 
good  vegetables.  The  Lords  recommended  associations  of 
gentry,  who  should  solemnly  pledge  themselves  to  abstain  as 
far  as  possible,  in  their  {)ersons  and  their  households,  from  the 
use  of  flour,  carefully  adopting  such  substitutes  as  they  could 
hear  of.  The  poor,  meantime,  were  thrown  upon  the  poor-rate, 
which  increased  to  four  millions  sterling  in  a  population  of  nine 
millions.  The  farmers  took  their  rates  easily,  as  they  were 
^ting  from  lV2s,  to  1 20«.  per  quarter  for  their  com  ;  but  the 
shopkeepers  daily  sank  into  ruin.  The  working-men  of  the 
towns  made  their  own  rule,  which  the  bakers  would  violate  at 
their  peril,  that  flour  should  be  3«.  a  stone  and  no  more.  When 
the   result  was  disappointment,   the   angry    populace    rioted. 
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burned  the  militia  rolls,  broke  to  bita  every  implement  wl 
they  fancied  amid  aiipcrscde  biimnn  Inbonr,  pouched  the  igt 
mobbed  the  Iriuh  who  ftpjieareJ  at  Imymukiiig,  harvest,  or  I 
gathering  ;  skulked  from  the  preas-yang,  cpt  tiwk  the  atiil 
&wm  the  recruiting-sorgcaut,  leaving  their  famiUcs  to  the  pM 
Murdere,  thefis,  coining,  smuggling,  poaching,  rioting,  boe 
BO  frequent  that  prisooera  wero  condemned  to  be  hangvd  by 
soore  in  a  day  in  a  single  court     When  two-thirds  were  Iff 
(to  the  weakening  of  the  authority  of  the  law),  and  the  rem 
iug  third  were  atning  up  in  a  row  on  a  market-diiy,  the  t] 
of  the  populace  became  more  and  more  brulalised.     Wiac  I 
and  good  patriots  said  that  the  spirit  of  the  English 
seemed  to  have  undergone  some  unaccountable  and  porteuu 
cliangc.     Such  was  the  operation  of  deurth  ft^nn  fifty  lo  m 
yearn  ago. 

But  we  must  remember  that  at  that  time  we  could  not  trt 
fi-eely  in  food,  com  or  other.  Our  manuftictures  hud  not  J 
enabled  us  to  trade  abroad  According  to  our  needs-  We  lifi 
imder  ou  ill-mauoged  poor-taw,  itself  unsuiteU  to  modem  tiia 
l>y  which  virtuouE  induetry  and  economy  were  ruined,  and  iifi 
nees  and  profligacy  rewarded.  All  articles  of  food  were  kept 
an  arbitrury  price  by  the  privileges  of  the  lauded  tulcii 
among  which  was  an  atrocious  system  of  game  prcaorr&ttl 
The  production  of  food  was  an  unskilled  department  of  iuduill 
The  labouring  classes  were  then  more  ignorant,  in 
tion  to  the  rest  of  society,  than  perhaps  at  any  timt 


Now,  Again,   Englishmen  find  themselves  thinking  about  t    | 
scarcity ;  but  under  how  much  more  hopeful  circumstaocosl 

The  bad  sign  of  the  present  occasion  is,  that  there  »  MtQ  ■ 
notion  abroad  among  some  of  the  working-classes  that  tbc 
scarcity  is  artificial,  and  brought  nliout  by  iielii«h  traders  for 
thoir  own  gain.  It  is  true  that,  in  all  fonuer  limes  of  diiBcuiltj, 
the  populace  showed  the  same  tendency  to  igiioruit  susjiid 
and  ImuI  construction.  They  have  fancied,  at  the  time  uf  M 
epidemic,  that  the  wells  were  tampered  with,  oiid  tlntt  I 
doctors  poisoned  the  poor.  When  hungering  they  have  boi 
the  authorities,  or  hanged  tbe  iiakeni.  But  in  out 
country  it  might  huvc  been  au]>pueed  that  suob  ratal 
been  outgrown.  It  is  not  so  yet.  We  may  hope  that  tlw  tl 
for   violence  lias  gone   by ;    but  the  mie>take  aboat  tb«  i 
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remainflL  Becent  meetings  at  Bristol,  Sheffield,  and  other 
places  have  shown  us  that  much  of  the  mischief  of  ignorance 
still  exists  to  mar  our  efforts  to  repair  our  misfortunes.  Some 
of  the  speakers  at  these  meetings  have  uttered  wild  imagina- 
tions about  provision  dealers,  jobbers,  stock-owners,  and  others 
having  put  fancy  prices  upon  cattle  and  sheep,  and  beii^ 
enabled  to  do  so  by  having  ''a  monopoly."  All  this  is  very 
sad.  It  is  sad  that  any  of  our  citizens  should  not  know 
what  is  meant  by  ''a  monopoly.**  They  ought  to  be  aware 
that  the  trade  in  cattle  and  provisions  is  open  to  everybody, 
and  that  foreign  beasts  and  meat  can  be  freely  imported; 
so  that  there  is  no  restriction  at  all  in  favour  of  the  dealers, 
and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  consumer.  The  dealers  can- 
not put  any  price  upon  their  articles  greater  than  the  public 
will  give ;  and  any  one,  or  any  dozen,  who  tried  it  would 
be  immediately  undersold  by  others.  High  as  the  price  of 
meat  is,  it  is  the  natural  price  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
season. 

Beyond  this  one  incident  the  case  of  Englishmen  in  the 
prospect  of  scarcity  has  a  less  gloomy  aspect  than  ut  any  time 
in  the  life  of  our  fathers.  The  circumstances  are  more  favour- 
able, all  round. 

The  improvement  in  agriculture  is  so  great  that  the  same 
area  of  cultivable  land  can  feed  twice  the  number  that  it  did  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  soil  is  itself  improved  by 
treatment,  and  the  produce  by  improvement  of  the  soil :  and  to 
this  we  must  add  the  increased  speed  and  skill  in  gathering  the 
produce  ;  so  that  what  is  a  scarcity  now  would  have  been  a 
famine  in  old  times.  Again,  we  can  at  this  day  buy  food  freely 
wherever  it  is  to  be  had.  Foreign  countries  are  not  now  called 
upon  to  supply  our  needs  in  a  vast  hurry,  and  without  prepara- 
tion. The  fertile  lands  of  our  colonists  and  our  allies,  all  over 
the  world,  produce  crops  for  our  market,  so  that  we  are  always 
sure  of  getting  enough  to  eat,  at  more  or  less  cost.  It  is  true 
this  unusual  demand  affects  the  money-market,  and  our  own 
industry  and  commerce,  so  as  to  act  very  mischievously  upon 
our  fortunes  ;  but  this  is  something  very  different  from  the 
wholesale  starvation  which  our  forefathers  had  to  apprehend 
after  a  bad  season. 

Again,  our  countrymen  have  now  been  well  employed  and 
well  paid  for  a  long  period  of  time  in  their  various  dei)artments 
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Ill"  industry ;  and  tlicy  are,  therefore,  well  prepared  to  mert  % 
seoBOD  of  adversity.  The  poor-law,  in  its  prpseiit  statp,  offuri* 
a  refuge  for  the  lielpless,  without  corrui)ting  those  who  mo 
work,  and  riiiuing  the  tradesman  cloxs.  It  is  iinw  a  Buimd  (tf 
of  our  institutions,  iustead  of  Iietng  the  moet  ruincHitt- 
aIL  Again,  we  nre,  ae  a  people,  better  educated, 
lens  likely  to  lly  at  ouo  auother'a  throats,  when 
suffering.  We  slmll  not  suffer  su  much  as  formerly 
not  aggmvat*  our  miseries  by  bad  laws  and  amuigmkeols 
and  we  shall  not  rush  into  violence  when  good 
patience  are  our  only  chance  of  getting  through. 
no  presB-gangs  to  madden  the  fathers,  huttbandB,  uid  KU 
whom  they  mHiy  entrap :  the  recruiting  sergeant  b  *  MfJ 
different  person  from  what  he  was :  and  there  is  no  t«mptalian 
to  make  bonfires  of  militia  rolls,  or  anything  cleo.  Smn^^nt 
hus  been  extinguished  by  free-trade.  Men  have  t>e«o  !•♦ 
oomfortable  and  busy,  generally  speaking,  to  be  any  longer 
prone  to  the  brutul  crimes  which  formerly  miiltiplied  m 
noon  OS  beef  and  bread  became  dear.  It  is  evident  tt  t 
glance  that  our  cose  is  eyery  way  milder  and  more  manap- 
able  than  any  case  of  impending  scarcity  ever  was  in  lonrxr 

Still,  it  is  serious  enough  to  require  very  grave,  carefnl,  uA 
complete  cousidumtiou.  This  consideration  should  incladclkl 
two  points  of  our  Present  Reaoiu^^cg  in  the  way  of  food,  an 
Prospect  of  the  further  interval,  before  new  crops  cut 
grown,  nnd  tho  muitality  among  the  cattle  imd  sheep  bar* 
rcpttire<l. 

Such  a  thing  was  never  board  of  before  aa  the  prioo  of 
being  modenitc  while  a  scarcity  was  known  to  bo  tD| 
Far  on  in  the  spring,  wheu  the  prospects  of  the  oropa  ■• 
usually  discussed  with  some  confidence,  but  when,  ibis  Jtu, 
there  was  thick  ice  in  the  cjtttle  troughs  in  the  nioniiugi^  nJ 
snow  lying  on  the  hills,  wheat  was  selling  for  from  45a.  to  iBa 
per  quarter.  lu  every  murkot  the  farmera  were  repertiaf 
badly  of  their  wheat.  In  clay  districts  much  land 
uiisowu  :  and  elsewhere  much  was  ploughed  u]],  At  tlia 
time,  last  year's  crop  was  turning  out  ill  ir 
la  former  times  these  cireumstancca  would  have  carhod  ap  the 
price  Iff  wheat  to  6Q«.,  70s.,  80(.,  or  higher.  1  need  not  ax|)laiD 
that    Llie    difference  butweea   funoi^t  &»,■]&  «it&  \laft  y*'^'***'^  * 
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r  to  free-trade  in  com ;   and  I  need  spend  no  words  in 
ibing  the  blessedness  of  the  change. 

re,  then,  is  the  grand  resource  of  alL  The  com  markets 
9  world  are  always  open ;  and  there  we  can  get,  at  more 
s  cost,  the  wherewithal  to  feed  our  people,  till  the  timje  of 
harvests  comes  round  again.  The  customary  lowness  of 
trice  of  wheat,  and  the  slowness  of  the  price  in  rising,  is 
ing  more  and  more  of  our  farmers  to  rely  on  other  crops 
leir  reut  In  our  great  wheat-growing  counties  the  change 
x>miug  very  marked ;  and  it  is  owing  to  the  secure  and 
lete  establishment  of  a  trade  in  com  with  the  wheat-, 
ng  districts  of  the  world, 
d  what  is  it  that  our  farmers  think  of  growing  instead  t 

barley,  more  oats,  and  roots  to  a  great  extent — the 
t  being  to  raise  sheep  and  cattle.  Here  opens  a  prospect 
argely  increased  supply  hereafter  of  animal  food,  to  say 
ng  now  of  the  augmented  wool-supply  for  our  manu- 
'OS.  It  will  be  a  long  time,  however,  before  we  obtain 
)roroi8ed  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  :  and  we  cannot  buy 
from  abroad  ready  for  use  from  the  continental  cattle 
ries.     The    Denmark   cattle   which   we    import,   require 

feeding  and  tending  before  they  are  turned  over  to 
utchcr;  and  the  deficiency  of  fodder,  by  which  we  lost 
wn  cattle,  prevents  our  entirely  filling  up  the  gap  by  live 
Nation. 

)m  another  continent,  however,  we  can  procure  meat  ready 
se.  At  the  working-men*s  meetings  I  have  referred  to, 
oisible  suggestion  to  abstain  from  British  meat  was  accom- 
1  by  a  favourable  mention  of  American  beef  and  pork, 

are  to  be  had  at  5d.  and  6d.  per  lb.     To  all  of  us  this 

to  appear  an  inestimable  boon.  The  meat  is  excellent 
properly  cooked  ;  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  ascertain- 
ow  much  we  can  get  of  it  The  excellence  of  the  Ohio 
is  due  to  the  same  cause  as  the  fame  of  the  Westphalian 
—the  diet  of  the  swine.  The  beech  woods  of  Ohio  shower 
mast  enough  to  feed  legions  of  hogs ;  and  free  trade  now 
us  the  produce  when,  in  our  own  markets,  pigs  of  six 

old  are  selling  for  27«.  to  30<.  As  for  the  American 
srhen  we  hear  of  its  being  tough,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
ainant  does  not  know  how  to  cook  it.  We  have  b^\i 
r  furnished  bjr  the  higheBt  possible  authoiity  ^v\\i  Hxis^sMKk- 
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titins  on  tliis  head,  which  I  will  here  quote  as  more  to  the  pcjot  j 

than  anjthing  1  caii  say  ; — 

"SMEBICAN   BKE7. 
"  To  Ike  Editor  of  the  Tintl. 

"  Sir, — In  consequence  of  the  liigh  price  of  provision*,  t^ 
presa  baa  dmwn  the  itttcntion  of  tlio  public  to  the  Amerioii 
beef.  As  a  grcnt  prejudice  oiietB  ogaiuat  it,  resulting  frntn  tf« 
wont  of  knowing  how  to  prepare  atid  cook  it,  1  have  tlMUffbt 
that  the  following  suggestioos  might  be  useful,  if  yon  wodJ 
give  them  publicity. 

"  The  American  salt  beef  cornea  to  this  country  in  pieces  frts 
61b.  to  12ib.  in  weight:  before  boiug  cooked  they  should  b( 
well  washed,  and  soaked  in  cold  water  for  24  hours,  uluujpif 
the  water  three  times. 

"  For  boiling  it  should  be  placed  in  a  etewpan  of  notd  wslct, 
and  mndo  to  boil  quickly  ;  us  soon  as  the  water  boils  the  tnesl 
must  be  taken  out,  the  water  thrown  away,  and  fresh  ixJd 
water  placed  in  it,  with  the  moat  still  warm ;  boil  it  the  xatA 
time,  according  to  the  description  of  joint. 

"  Baked  or  Roasted  Salt  Ribs  of  Beef. — Prepare  the  meal  • 
above  ;  make  a  paste  of  flour  and  water,  roTcr  the  meat  witli  it 
(lis  hums  are  done  in  many  parts  of  Ktaglnnd),  and  bake  it  in* 
slow  oven  for  20  minutes  for  every  pound  of  meiit ;  dn  not  oni 
it  when  hot,  and  it  is  fit  for  the  breakfast  tables  of  tucunwsof 
lOOOt  a-year. 

"Stewed  Salt  Beef. — Prepare  it  as  above,  nnd  cut  it  bW 
steaks  of  the  usual  thickness ;  have  some  cabba}{e  or  otto 
greens,  ready  boiled  ;  chop  them  up,  and,  with  the  m«Mt,  {iIki 
in  a  stewpan  with  a  gill  of  water  to  every  pound  of  meaL  no* 
tetupnnnfiil  of  sugar  to  each  pound,  and  a  teaspoanful  irf  pc{^ff 
to  every  four  pounds  of  meat ;  stew  gently  for  two  houi%  aaJ 
serve.  The  flavour  of  this  may  be  varied  by  adding  dtbv 
carrots,  potatoes,  haricot  bcnns,  chosnuta,  or  boiled  nuKcarod; 
cut  up  into  pieces  al>out  an  inch  long  :  and  it  may  bo  flavoured 
with  vinegar,  mustard,  or  sauce,  and,  in  fiict,  in  many  Mbtr 
ways,  in  order  to  give  a  change,  and  render  it  ogreenbln. 

"  This   hecf  contains    much    more    nourishment    than   Uw 
Di^ority  of  that  which  is  now  sold  in  the  Loudon  markvL 
"  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  G.  WARBisnt, 
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There  is  a  still  better  beef  than  the  American, — "primer 

pieces,  and  of  better  quality,"  as  my  authority  assures  me, — ^to 

^%e  had  from  Galatz  on  the  Danube.     These  are  from  the  rich 

'plains  of  Hungary,  which  can  send  us  any  amount  we  choose  to 

ask  for,  after  due  notice. 

I  find  it  objected  that  the  American  beef  wastes  so  much  in 
the  preparation  for  the  table  as  to  be  anything  but  a  cheap 
meat,  after  all.  I  have  myself  witnessed  a  waste  of  31  bs.  in 
Tibs,  and  31bs.  in  81bs.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
there  is  waste  also  in  beef  cured  at  home,  and  wherever  there  is 
salt  to  melt,  and  get  rid  of.  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  inquire 
into  the  facts ;  and  I  believe  the  truth  to  be  that  there  is  little 
difference  in  regard  to  waste  between  the  best  American  and 
English  cured  beef,  while  inferior  American  meat  is  usually  a 
bad  bargain  ;  and  the  beef  from  the  Danube  a  very  great  boon 
indeed.  In  my  own  household  the  best  American  beef,  procured 
firom  Liverpool,  is  found  excellent,  and  its  close  fine  grain  makes 
it  go  so  far  as  to  render  it  a  cheap  meat  at  any  time.  Its  cost, 
in  the  tierce,  and  after  all  expense  of  carriage,  is  5 id  per  lb. ; 
and  it  can  be  sold  by  an  agent  over  the  shop  counter  at  6rf. 
If  by  waste  it  becomes  8c?.  or  9d.  when  cooked,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  Euglish  meat  would,  on  the  same  conditions,  cost  from 
lOd.  to  Is. 

If  the  aristocracy  and  gentry  would  take  the  hint  to  try  the 
best  imported  beef  and  pork,  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to 
their  neighbours.  Every  joint  of  English  meat  which  they 
dispense  with  will  be  left  for  others  who  may  want  it  more ; 
while  the  superior  cookery  of  their  kitchens  would  prove 
whether  this  food  might  not  be  made  as  agreeable  as  it  is  cer- 
t^nly  nourishing.  We  ought  to  prepare  immediately  for  the 
greatest  possible  economy  of  home-grown  meat,  and  a  large 
consumption  of  all  good  foreign  meat,  for  many  months  to 
come.  The  speakers  at  the  meetings  are  undoubtedly  right  in 
their  recommendation,  though  not  exactly  for  the  reasons  they 
assign.  They  will  not  find  that  the  withdrawal  of  their  custom 
for  a  month,  or  for  two  or  more  months,  will  compel  the  pro- 
vision dealers  or  stock  merchants  to  lower  their  prices  ;  but  it 
will  economise  the  existing  supply,  and  spread  it  over  a  longer 
time,  for  the  benefit  of  all  parties. 

It  is  clear  that  we  should  be  looking  after  our  supplies  of 
meat  without  delaj;  for  other  nations  are  doing  ^o,^\io\i3CT^ 
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Buffere<l  loss  than  oiirselvea.     At  the  very  moment  when  1  4 
reoommeiiding  a  recourse  to  imported  provi^oas,   ouc  I 
houBe  in  London  is  preserving  mutton  for  the  Em(»p 
French  at  the  rate  of  SOOOllis.  per  week.     Tho  poj.lo  of  P 
ftre  eating  Kngliah  miitt/in,  while  we  are  thinking  about  ■ 
for  Hungarian  and  American  beef 

The  next  obvious  resource  is — fish.  What  chu  I  say  o 
familiar  Buhject,  but  that  it  is  a  bitter  disgraL-e  thai  anjU 
should  Buffer  for  the  wnut  of  anima]  food  while  vc  live  b 
middle  of  the  eea.,  and  have  winding  coasts  which  nkia^t  i 
to  iuTito  HB  to  live  upon  fish  1  At  preBsnt.  every  citiwa  ll 
has  any  authority  or  influonoe  should  exert  himsdf  f 
objectB ;  uud,  first,  to  see  that  the  laws  are  obserrod  bU  r> 
the  coasts,  aud  along  the  rivers,  for  the  protection  of  t 
spawn  and  young  fry.  Because  tho  fiahcrmcn  o9«nd,  i 
nobody  looks  after  them,  our  supplies  of  herringa  and  other  fl 
which  come  iu  Bboals  are  perpetually  dwindling  away ;  i 
times  and  setiHODB  and  the  meshca  of  nets  must  Ih*  looked  ti 
WB  are  not  to  lose  the  resource  altogether.  Agtvin.  I 
importation  of  fish  bo  lookc<l  to  at  once.  In  April  «re  h 
oomphunta  of  the  depreciation  of  British  herrings  hy  a  « 
importation  of  Norwegian  UerringB,  while  the  high  duties  in 
France  and  Spain  and  other  countries  eiclndo  I'ur  (wh  ftva 
their  markets.  There  may  be  suab  a  market  at  honio  (his  ynr 
OS  may  make  np  for  our  exuluBiun  from  some  foreign  ones  ;  ami 
we  ought  to  have  every  facility  for  importing.  Agnin,  lot  tluw 
of  ns  who  live  on  the  coast  see  that  an  undentandmg  ia  esta- 
blished between  inland  oonamners  and  the  fishormm.  who  are 
usually  alow  in  hearing  of  public  affairs.  There  onght  to  Iw  on 
burying  of  tuns  of  good  tisb  in  the  sanda,  or  rotting  of  them  Ux 
manure,  to  keep  up  tlie  price,  under  the  notion  that  only  gmttj 
eat  fish.  lA't  every  biisket  be  sent  by  the  nearest  nulvaj  u 
some  inland  market.  And,  once  more,  let  auuie  pains  be  tabn 
inland  to  get  the  Guh  under  the  notice  and  command  of  tbt 
olasses  who  want  it  most.  There  ore  many  small  towua,  villagn. 
and  populous  road-aides,  where  tlio  labourers  ucvcr  see  or  hmr 
of  fitih,  oxoupt  as  a  luxury  which  comes  to  tho  ar]uirn'a  A  BttU 
teal  and  altciitiou  on  the  [lort  of  public-BpiriUxl  nieo  wooU 
easily  have  brought  mackerel  into  ten  thousand  cottagM  this 
rlear  spring,  and  may  yet  bring  shoals  of  herrings  ntnong  <ll^ 
labaoren  during  any  dear  u,utuvcii\  '«\iu:V''a  ^a  cfnu«.     L).  tl^^| 
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we  shall  not  for  a  long  time  have  nearly  the  quantity  of  fish 
that  we  ought :  but  let  us  have  as  much  as  we  can. 

Why  do  we  buy  eighty  millions  of  eggs  annually  from  the 
continent  ?  and  why  are  chickens  and  ducks  reckoned  a  luzuxy 
in  England  and  Ireland,  when  there  might  be  poultry  reared  on 
every  common  and  in  every  lane,  and  housed  at  the  end  of 
every  cottage  ?  Working  men's  wives  and  children  manage  to 
keep  fowls  in  the  alleys  and  yards  of  our  great  towns,  finding 
them  so  profitable  that  they  never  eat  eggs  or  chickens  at  home. 
If  our  rural  labourers  would  take  to  this  gainful  enterprise  at 
once,  we  might  have  a  large  addition  made  to  our  stock  of 
animal  food  by  this  time  next  year.  There  are  pigeons,  again 
— not  so  substantial  a  resource,  but  well  worth  attention.  For- 
merly, we  should  have  been  met  by  the  objection  that  these 
creatures  would  consume  more  grain  than  could  be  spared 
in  our  present  condition :  but,  besides  that  inferior  grain 
answers  for  them,  we  are  growing  too  wise  to  waste  hard 
barley  upon  fowls  while  Indian  com-mcal  is  to  be  had.  It  is 
not  only  a  question  of  swelling  the  food  before  it  is  swallowed 
instead  of  after,  but  of  the  fowls  getting  the  nourishment  or 
going  without  it.  The  amount  of  hard  grain  which  passes 
undigested  is  a  serious  consideration  in  the  best  times;  and 
the  practice  of  presenting  the  food  in  the  most  digestible  state 
is  fast  superseding  the  flinging  away  of  good  barley  to  make 
mere  manure. 

In  such  a  year  as  this  the  landlords  ought  to  provide  for  a 
free  sale  of  their  rabbits.  Every  year  the  rabbits  do  the  farmers 
more  mischief  than  almost  any  amount  of  bad  weather ;  and 
every  year  certain  gamekeepers  are  understood  to  make  two, 
three,  or  four  hundred  pounds  each  by  the  sale  of  this  particular 
perquisite.  We  may  believe  this  from  the  fiict  of  one  landowner 
having  sold  40,000  rabbits  in  one  year,  after  taking  a  farm  into 
his  own  hands, — his  tenant  having  thrown  it  up  on  account  of 
the  rabbits.  The  farmers  ought,  in  such  times  as  these,  to  use 
freely  their  right  of  taking  the  rabbits,  wherever  they  have  not 
foolishly  parted  with  that  right.  There  ought  to  be  a  sweep 
of  the  rabbits,  whatever  the  gamekee])er8  may  say, — both  for 
the  sake  of  present  food  and  next  year's  crops.  It  will  be  ob- 
jected that  there  is  no  getting  at  the  creatures  when  they  choose 
to  hide.  Well ;  let  us  have  all  that  can  be  got  at.  We  k.\v^^ 
that  one  geatJeman  got  at  ^0,000  in  one  year.    \ie\.  \i&  «(^\ki^'« 
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uiiinj-  more  may  be  obtained  by  early  watolung  at  the  monui 
imd  by  all  kuowii  methods. 

Ax  for  game, — «e  shall  have  Buch  an  amount  of  pOMbil| 
has  not  bceu  knon-u  bidco  the  gr»it  war,  if  the  price  of  a 
continues  as  high  aa  nc  may  cipect.  Somothing  may  came 
of  it.  One  year  of  actual  popular  hunger,  or  of  nay  em 
prewure  for  food,  would  put  an  end  to  the  preiier\'ation  of  ff 
in  England.  Sjmrtsmcn  would  Iw  plainly  directed  to  tho  Sn 
moora  and  Norwegian  rivers,  and  foreign  or  coIuuimI  hoDl 
grounds  for  their  amuBement,  vhilc  at  home  tbere  would  to 
vast  reduction  of  niral  crime,  and  an  importAiit  iDcrcase  of  I 
The  produce  luid  waste,  over  and  above  what  is  eaten,  by  g 
and  rabbits,  would  feed  herds  of  atttle  and  flocks  of  sheep ; 
it  would  never  be  allowed  to  lapse  to  tho  giune  wlivn  on 
winter  of  hanlsbip  hod  drivcu  our  laliourerB  into  the  cxmn 
such  food  as  uuuld  l>e  got.  Let  us  hope  that  tlic  laodoM- 
generally  are  already  turning  over  iu  their  mindn  some  i 
course  as  tlie  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Bevernl  othent  of  tbcir  ( 
took  long  ago, — not  under  the  pressure  of  ony  acaivity, 
from  a  sense  of  justice  tn  the  proilucers  and  consumers  gf  ft* 

The  duty  is  oft"  cheese,  happily.  Cheese  stands  higfc  in 
scale  of  animal  food,  from  its  amount  of  conceutntod  Boui 
ment.  Let  us,  in  short,  consider  what  animal  food  of  uij 
may  be  imported  at  a  popular  price,  and  make  known  the  fi 

The  vegetarians  have  the  chance  of  a  great  Iriumpli  at  mill 
a  time  as  this,  if  they  can  prove  their  point  Lot  tbom  sbnw 
what  they  can  do  in  the  economy  of  food,  as  well  an  iu  pruvtdiog 
the  best  KvailuUe  suletitutes  for  meat  One  suggcvtioB  of 
theirs  is,  that  it  is  a  criminal  waste  to  make  starch  for  Um 
laundry  from  wheat  and  potat^ies  when  there  an 
not  eatable,  whiuh  would  answer  the  purpose  sufficiently 
HoTBochesimts,  the  root  of  the  common  harebell,  and  the  poi 
of  the  cuokoo-pint  root,  are  among  the  substaniwa  tnilii 
We  sliould  consult  our  uhemists  as  to  various  ways  of 
miaing  the  materials  of  food. 

The  vegetarians  themselves,  bowo%-cr,  have  not  a  veiy 
prospect.  Potatoes  and  other  roots  are  no  more  likely  to  a 
than  animal  food.  Do  tho  wealthy  onnsidor  whether  the  enlira 
I)roduce  of  their  kitchen  gonleiis  is  disclosed  of  as  it  ought  t«  bet 
I  hare  seen  some  kitchen  ga,rvlena  made  a  blcasing  to  «  wide 
lu-igfibonrhood  by  the  wniv^   mooiiA  *>l  %e*iSm\!,  -s-jwi  n^aM 
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oabbage  and  turnip  to  Romebody  who  would  be  glad  of  it ;  and 
I  have  seen  others  where  the  waste  is  enormous.  Many  roots 
of  good  vegetables  are  left  to  rot,  or  are  stolen,  or  illicitly  sold, 
or  given  to  domestic  animals,  instead  of  appearing  on  dinner- 
tables  all  round  the  neighbourhood.  Now  is  the  time  for  a  reform. 

There  is  another  thing  to  be  done ; — and  it  is  for  our  country- 
women to  do  it  It  cannot  be  effectually  done  in  a  day,  or  a 
month,  or  a  year ;  but  it  may  be  begun  to-morrow.  Let  the 
people  of  England  be  taught  to  cook.  If  we  could  obviate  the 
waste  from  mere  bad  cookery,  the  service  would  be  equivalent 
to  a  vast  grant  of  food.  Every  lady,  every  retired  cook,  every 
good-natured  housekeeper  of  any  rank,  who  shall  enable  three 
or  four  labourers'  wives  or  daughters  to  make  the  most  of  the 
food  they  have  in  the  house,  will  be  saving  her  country  from  a 
certain  portion  of  calamity.  Before  the  next  batch  of  bad 
seasons,  we  ought  to  be  secure  from  the  disgraceful  aggravation 
of  ignorance  about  the  treatment  of  our  food. 

I  can  now  only  just  indicate  what  can  be  done  in  the  direction 
of  next  seasoa  It  is  clear  that  we  must  get,  not  only  our  com, 
but  our  cattle-fodder  from  abroad,  in  proj)ortion  to  our  failures 
at  home.  Lord  John  Russell  has  promoted  a  system  of  inquiry 
of  our  consuls  in  countries  which  produce  dates,  Ciirob-beans, 
and  other  nutritious  products  which  are  good  for  cattle,  and 
relished  by  them.  We  must  acquaint  ourselves  with  all  prac- 
ticable resources  of  this  kind,  grains,  meal,  oilcakes,  fruits,  roots, 
kc  No  less  diligently  must  wc  look  at  home  to  make  the  most 
of  every  foot  of  ground,  in  compensation  for  the  shortness  of  the 
hay  crop,  and  the  exhaustion  of  oiu*  reserve  stores.  Let  us 
have  winter  vegetables  for  mankind,  and  the  largest  breadths  of 
cabbages  and  early  grasses  ever  seen  for  the  cattle,  as  the  roots 
are  turning  out  ill  for  the  winter,  and  the  crisis  of  the  spring 
may  ruin  us  again.  It  is  not  too  early  now  to  be  preparing 
for  the  weeks  which  precede  a  late  grass-springing.  The  walls 
which  straggle  over  mountain-sides  in  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland were  first  built  to  enclose  crofts  in  which  the  ash 
and  holly  were  protected,  to  protect  in  their  turn  the  sheep  and 
cattle  on  the  Fells.  The  young  shoots  and  sprays  of  the  holly 
and  ash  were,  as  they  still  are,  a  favourite  food  of  cattle ;  and  so 
are  the  tender  sprouts  of  the  gorse.  We  need  not  disdain  these 
as  cattle  food  in  hard  seasons,  if  the  cows  themselves,  \u  aU«^e^)Antk&^ 
seek  thean  eagerJjr.     We  may  now,  too,  learn  to  -^^iMfi  \)aft  Ti«^ 
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coodimontB  by  tthioh  coarse  food  ie  iraprovijd  up  to  a  Terj  girt 
value,  in  the  estiinAtioa  of  beoata  aud  ownerB  alike. 

Sucb  are  some  of  the  cuneideratiDus  aii^ested  b^  ttte  midv- 
tiiQCB  of  the  year.  It  eeems  to  be  the  rigbt  coiiree  for  oU  of  la 
to  look  out  ail  our  resourccB,  to  communicate  freoljr  with  tm 
another,  to  uuderstand  the  aoM  before  wc  lila.me  anybmly  far 
it,  to  admit  that  demand,  supply,  attd  prices  must  hold  tbat 
natural  course  ;  to  be  thankful  that  the  conilitio:is  of  our  a» 
are  bo  much  improved  within  the  memory  of  one  g«nenliaa; 
and  to  be  oai'efu!  that  they  are  improved  still  furthvr  l)y  va 
own  patriotism,  aud  our  regard  for  future  generations. 


CHAPTER   V. 
PB.^TAL  AQaRBSSion. 

When  I  was  travelling  from  Dublin  to  GMlwAy,  in  l8S3,il 
struck  me  that  the  ecouomy  of  a  bog  wa«  an  interesting  stniy. 
Here  is  ita  aspect,  as  it  appetired  to  me. 

Onoe  upon  a  time,  uo  one  can  Bay  how  long  ago,  lliero  w««,  3 
wise  men  say  true,  broad  shining  lakes  and  smaller  ponds  in  ^ 
middle  of  Ireland,  where  now  there  are  no  such  Inkot  at  iD. 
The  middle  of  Ireland  is  a  mass  of  limestone,  with  lioighta  anJ 
hollows  which  vary  ita  aurfik<M:  in  all  manner  of  ways,  from  mm 
to  sea ;  from  the  Irish  Chtuind  to  the  Atlantic.  How  tbi 
Htoao  foundation  is  covered  now,  we  may  s«ee  by  and  by.  Lit 
Its  firat  took  at  it  under  ite  ancient  anpect,  oa  Cir  aa  our  Ttrj 
scanty  knowledge  cnablofi  us  to  do  so. 

Firat — some  thousands  of  years  ago— we  see,  frtmi  rack  ■ 
poiut  of  view  as  Kildare,  riJgo  behind  ridge  of  bills  rotiiiuf  (o 
the  north-west ;  and  ou  tbeHo  hills  thiek  foreate  of  oaka,  Umobav 
i^Irug,  ash,  and  fir.  Those  woods  are  terrible  places  fur  wolnk 
In  the  vales  there  are  fresh  .grocn  pastures  lyin^  botwomt  th« 
lakes  and  ponda  ;  aud  here  cuttle  dlk  seen  giuuug  by  day,  uni 
Kwiuo  »>me  out  from  the  woods  at  evening,  to  pasa  tbn  m^ 
near  the  dwellings  of  men.  Tliese  dwolhntce  are  a  Kort  of  box. 
vpea  at  one  aide.  They  ai«  made  of  oak  logs  or  tiuok  planb ; 
with  the  roof  flat  ood  aaort  o^BUeV£\fti4<a\.ta<wii|J.»x)w»  middlii 
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dividing  the  house  of  nine  feet  high  into  two  rooms,  each  four 
feet  high.     Nothing  being  known  of  nails  as  yet,  grooves  and 
holes  are  made  with  a  stone  chisel ;  and  the  pieces  of  wood  are 
fitted  together,  so  as  to  make  a  strong  box  of  twelve  feet  square, 
where  the  people  may  sleep,  and  find  shelter  in  bad  weather. 
It  is  not  a  place  for  cooking ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  see 
&  little  path,  paved  with  stones,  leading  away  from  the  dwelling 
to  some  place  behind,  where  a  smoke  is  rising  from  the  ground. 
This  place  is  the  family  hearthstone,  made  of  freestone  slabs, 
nicely  laid     There  are  logs  of  wood  burning ;  and  in  the  ashes 
are  roasting,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  acorns,  and  chesnuts  and 
roots.     And  what  a  qiikntity  of  nutshells  one  may  see  scattered 
about !     It  is  late  autumn,  and  the  people  are  in  a  hurry,  evi- 
dently, to  get  on  with  that  sirange  work  that  they  are  doing  in 
the  middle  of  the  water.     What  are  they  about,  those  strange 
little  men,  with  their  very  small  heads,  and  their  dress  of  skins 
of  beasts  merely  strapped  about  them,  and  their  mallets — mere 
stones,  with  a  wooden  handle  run  through  any  accidental  hole  f 
Look  at  those  two  getting  into  their  boat.     Can  one  call  it  a 
boat — a  mere  skin  stretched  over  a  frame  ?     Off  they  drift,  like 
a  couple  of  witches  in  a  sieve.      And  what  for  ?     Are  they 
beavers  making  a  dam  ?     They  are  driving  in  stockades,  and 
plastering  them  with  mud.      They  are   certainly   making  an 
island  :  and  there  is  a  second  artificial  island !  and  far  away,  in 
the  middle  of  that  river  to  the  north,  there  is  a  third     When 
they  have  made  their  circle  of  piles,  they  bale  out  the  water, 
and  put  in  stones,  and  wood,  and  earth,  till  they  have  an  island 
high  and  dry.     Very  odd  !  when  they  have  hills  and  green  pas- 
tures ready  made  to  their  hands  !     Winter  is  coming,  and  they 
are  afraid  of  the  wolves  by  night,  and,  perhaps,  of  foes  by  day. 
See  how  they  settle  themselves,  huddled  together  on  the  island, 
with  their  boats  hung  up  to  dry  on  the  stockades. 

What  now  ?  Music  ?  A  procession  1  It  is  either  a  wedding, 
or  a  royal  feast,  or  something  of  that  kind  What  a  glittering 
of  gold  !  Look  at  the  diadems  of  gold,  and  the  curious  roimd 
plates  as  large  as  the  palms  of  my  hands,  fitting  close  to  the 
cheek-bones.  It  is  a  becoming  head-dress  is  it  not  1  And  so  is 
the  circle — like  a  twisted  cord— of  gold  i*ound  the  men's  heads, 
and  round  their  waists.  Those  ornaments,  like  cymbals,  hung 
round  their  necks,  and  the  heavy  finger-rings  of  the  same  fths.^^^ 
and  the  oetk-plateet,   are  all  very  well  to  B\io^  Xi^'v  \si>xOKi 
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gold   people   cmi    hang  about  them  ;    bnt  thoy  are  not  i 
pretty.     But  yuii  see  these  people  have  got  hold  of  at 
one  inetaL      Of  more  than  oue  I      True !     That   mai 
sword  —  a  bronze  sword  —  just  like  the  old    (jr^ck. 
bronse  will    not  bear  an   edge  that  will  split  or  sai* 
I  Hiippose  ;  but  it  iniiy  give   a  very  ugly  thnist  la   I 
to-hand  light.     Hoa  that  httle  child  got  one  t     Ho  k 
he  flourishing  a   sword   alwut.      No ;    it  is  only    a  t«iy  ■ 
wooden  sword  ;  but  it  is  just  like  the  broniw  one  at  thia  < 
tonce.    Now  thoy  are  going  to  feast.    There  ore  roasted  i 
steaming  away  I     To  think  that  the  smell  should  bo  wb 
our  noatrila  acros.^  this  great  space  of  ueuturius  !     What  ft  [ 
they  have  no  Halt,  though  !     They  do  not  sc«m   to 
They  might  find  some,  not  so  very  far  wff,  if  they  had  I 
longing  for  it.      Hark  I    how  the  wild  boaaU  howl 
forest,  us  the  socnt  of  the  fcii^t  is  borne  on  the  e'reaing  I 
and  the  tires  from  the  islands  shine  broad  and  red  over  A 
fauo  of  the  waters.     See  by  that  light  how  the  rcTelki^ 
making  a  clcarant-o,  throwing  the  bones  and  reRisc  intu  the 
water  over  the  stockade.     That  is  one  convcntvuce,  tu  bo  anre, 
of  living  on  an  artificial  island.     But  1  sliotdd  Ik)  aimid  tlM* 
something  useful — tools,  arms,  utensila,  even  people — wootd  >Bp 
over  now  and  tlien.  and  go  to  the  bottom. 

Look  at  that  long  string  of  wild  fowl  winging  thoir  way  lo 
t)ie  south,  showing  clear  agttinst  the  last  red  light  of  tba  i 
sky.     Listen  to  tlie  bustle  of  the  wild  swans  in  the  sL-dgy  < 
of  the  lake.     Is  that  the  raven's  night  cry,  ringing  hard,  t 
a  solid  firmament  T     Peep  into  the  covert,  and   see  w 
doing  there.     Here  are  deer  crouched  dow 
fern.     I  wonder  they  can  sleep  with  foes  so  near.     ^Vb•l  i 
the  ground  as  with  the  tread  of  Goliath  ?     It   is  not  s  ; 
with  a  pine-tree  for  his  staff,  tliat  is  coming  fymn  between  ' 
hills,  but,  as  it  were,  a  branching    oak   moving 
vratert     Heaven  and  enrt.h  !     What  a  creature  I     Th« 
fithle,  beside  which  the  cuttle  show  like  dogs,  and  the 
fhwns  like  mice.     As  it  bcndn  to  the  brink,  what  ft  aha 
costs  fur  into  the  lake  ;  and  how  the  6shing-honts  dnw  < 
the  further  shore  !  •  Something  humbler  Is  it  lliat  yoii  1 
to  Bee — something  very  small  and  meant      la  it  tli 
uniicr  the  fallen  leaves,  oi  .  .  .  rt  w  littdcr  the  ■ 
Ih  it  tho  salmon,  come  np  Srom  \.Viis  wa,\'i*m%\] 
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under  the  shadow  of  the  batik  1  Is  it  ...  .  Nothing  of  that 
kind,  jou  say,  but  a  very  small  thing,  with  a  very  small  move- 
inent,  which  is  destined  to  outlast  and  to  bury  all  the  living 
creatures  we  have  seen,  with  their  posterity,  and  even  these 
oaks  of  a  thousand  years,  rooted  firm  in  the  everlasting  hills. 
And  what  is  this  very  small  thing  ?  That  little  moss  ? — that 
tiny  plant  which  the  child  with  the  wooden  sword  could  pluck 
up  with  his  finger  and  thumb  1  0  yes  ;  we  will  watch  it ; — 
for  two  or  three  thousand  years,  if  you  please. 

Small  and  silent  as  it  is,  I  see  it  does  grow  and  work  dili- 
gently. Here  is  where  it  began — ^here,  where  this  water-hen's 
nest  stopped  the  flow  of  this  little  drip  into  the  cova  Here 
sprang  the  moss;  and  see  how  its  filaments  are  now  spread 
among  all  the  vegetation  on  the  bank,  and  how  it  is  stealing 
out  all  along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  even  covering  its  bottom 
for  some  way  in.  Already  it  intercepts  and  soaks  up  the 
smaller  tributaries  that  feed  the  lake.  Already  it  holds,  as 
in  a  sponge,  the  water  of  the  lake  itself.  By  absorbing  its 
supplies,  and  at  the  same  time  encroaching  upon  its  bed,  it 
is  actually  starving  the  lake.  See,  in  half  a  century,  it  is  per- 
ceptibly smaller ;  and  instead  of  the  sandy  and  pebbly  beach, 
which  was  so  pretty  and  convenient,  there  is  now  a  margin  of 
wet  sponge,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  cross.  There  is  a  natural 
bridge — that  fallen  tree  :  it  was  the  little  moss  that  gave  us 
that  bridge.  That  yew  stood  firm,  a  few  years  since.  The 
soaking  of  the  sour  water  about  its  roots  loosened  them,  and 
down  it  sank  by  its  own  weight.  Yes — you  promised  me  that 
the  moss  should  bury  everything ;  and  I  see  that  it  is  creeping 
about  the  fallen  yew — growing  up  among  its  branches.  At  the 
rate  of  an  inch  and  a  half  a  year  is  it  growing  1  Then  the  poor 
yew  will  be  soon  covered  up — away  from  human  sight  for  ever. 
Not  ao  f  Are  we  to  see  it  again  1  Well,  time  will  show.  But 
I  see  no  oaks  down,  as  you  promised.  Their  turn  is  by  and  by, 
is  it  f  Ay,  I  see  that  they  are  rooted  differently  fix)m  the  firs 
and  other  inferior  trees ;  they  stand  rooted  each  in  its  own 
hillock  of  gravel  and  firm  soil :  they  may  resist  the  moss  for  a 
good  while. 

But  what  is  to  become  of  this  whole  district,  if  the  moss  goes 
on  unchecked?  It  is  higher  now  than  the  surface  of  the  lake. 
It  is  rising  in  the  middle,  and  sending  back  the  waters  where 
there  is  no  cbaimel  ior  them  ;  so  that  ihey  Eoak  acii^\oo^\i  V^^ 
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soil  farnui]  wide.     The  cushion  ia  climbing  the  8todcAi]e,li 
will  quite  cover  the  island  soon  ;  and  nobody  will  resist  tJ 
the  place  has  long  been  deserted — there  boiog  no  approadi  li 
now  btit  over  a  shaking  bog,  which  ia  neither  land  n 
The  live  cushion  is  creeping  over  the  green  bweu^  i 
cattle  used  to  graze.     Some   of  those  strange  old  cattle,  i 
ling  to  give  up  their  pasture,  venture  to  pick  their  meals  (! 
etilL     There  !  there  goes  one  pour  animal,  down  to  d«atb  1 
was  deceived  bj  the  greeimeBs  of  that  knol],  and,  i 
her  weight  to  it,  down  she  wcnt^the  deeper,  the 
struggled  in  the  Blough,  till  tbo  black  mud  closed  over  bcr  b 
I  am  certain  I  saw  that  heavy  oak  shoka     See  !  down  it  gm  1 
with  a  snap  and  crash,  and  a  plunging  sound  as  it  burJM  t 
in  the  wet  moss.     Its  roots  are  still  firm,  you  see  :  it  was  ttl  I 
trunk  that  Enapjied,  and  now  it  lies  along  on  its  bed  of  » 
ten  feet  thitk.     Now  that  ooe  is  gone,  more  will  quickly  fi 
I  see  now  liow  the  little  moss  may  lay  low  and  bury  the  n 
forest. 

What  now  1  What  is  all  this  1  The  little  mom  growi  II 
greedy  and  impatient.  What  a  slide  there  was  I  Half  na  d 
of  parasitic  soil  pushing  on  over  what  WM  once  the  track  o 
royal  boats  ;  and  from  the  cracks  and  chasms  a  bubbling  i 
hideous  black  mud,  rolling  on  and  actually  aurrounding  f 
old  house  thiit  wo  saw  building.  The  bog  had  long  ago  b 
to  grow  up  about  it,  but  now  it  is  to  be  buried  in  thia  pttohr 
BtreatD  of  decayed  vegetation.  See  how  the  mud  Gib  up  tin 
house,  and  how  It  flows  on  to  the  hearthstone,  and  coven  nf 
everything,  leaving  only  a  level  blaek  surCace,  on  which  rcge<»' 
tioQ  will  soon  again  sprout  and  spread. 

A  century  passes  away,  and  the  house  ia  covered  doep  ;  and 
the  oak  is  hidden,  both  the  scra^y  root  and  the  fallon  trunk. 
The  mossy  surface  is  strong  enon^^h  now  to  bear  the  tnnd  af 
small  animals  ;  and  some  one  of  them  has  dropped  an  aconi  ie 
a  favourable  spot,  where  it  sprouts  and  grows  ;  so  that  aa  atk 
strikes  root  on  a  level  considerably  higher  tljan  the  old  one, 
avon  directly  over  it.  There  is  a  new  layer  of  firs,  and  man 
tuniliU'd  down  from  their  places  on  the  hills,  Tboir  i«  • 
tetx  of  people  in  the  land,  who  do  not  suspect  tlutt  then 
'•Ter  a  luke  occupying  tlie  Bj:iuce  usurped  by  the  ambitiou 
devouring  mosa.  These  ^oov'o  wax  steel  arms  a 
drotteea,  aiid  have  come  from  sXitooA  -,  uii  t^ne  \c 
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round  towers  which  appear  here  and  there  must,  one  would 
think,  have  been  built  by  them.     Then  comes  in  another  race, 
with  iron  armour  and  utensUs,  and  new  wars  and  ways.     How 
generation  after  generation,  race  after  race,  comes  to  the  edge 
of  the  moss,  and  tries  to  sot  foot  on  it,  and  draws  back  because 
it  is  a  treacherous  slough  !     And  how  they  pursue  their  enemies 
to  the  shelter  of  the  forest,  and  slay  them  and  the  wolves 
together  !     And  how,  when  this  is  found  dangerous  and  trouble- 
some, they  fell  whole  acres  of  the  woodland,  to  destroy  the  har- 
hourage  of  man  and  beast ;  and  the  moss  grows  and  spreads, 
and  rises  all  the  while,  to  receive  whatever  falls  from  the  hUls, 
and  swallow  up  all  that  lies  at  their  base  !     Ah  !  there  is  to 
he  a  new  prey  for  the  cruel  moss  in  consequence  of  this  felling 
of  the  woodland     Fugitives,  outlaws,  rebels,  must  have  a  place 
of  refuge.     The  limestone  hills  are  laid  bare,  and  a  rough  grass, 
which  affords  no  shelter,  is  «oon  the  only  covering  of  the  ridges. 
See    how    the  hunted    fugitives    learn   by  necessity  to    walk 
where  wolf  and  wild-cat  would  not  ventiire  !     First,  they  shoe 
themselves  with  light  boards  or  plates  of  wicker-work,  and  go 
fearfully  into  the  swamp  ;  but  soon  they  learn  how  to  pick  their 
way  from  clump  to  clump  of  moss  and  heath,  and  can  go  best 
barefoot.     They  find  out  dry  spots  where  they  can  hide  their 
heads  and  kindle  a  sod  to  warm  themselves,  secure  from  being 
followed  by  armed  men,  whose  weight  would  sink  them.     One 
has  ventured,  and  presently  sunk,  stifled  in  black  mud ;  there 
sticks  his  body,  without  other  burial.     Another  has  tried,  and 
perished  at  once — drowned  in  dark  brown  water.     Day  by  day, 
for  scores  of  years,  must  their  bones  dissolve   in  the  juices 
of  the  bog — the  skull  melting  and  evaporating,  and  the  braui 
and   muscle  shrivelUng  up,  and  the  skin   turning  to  leather 
in  this  natural  tanpit     The  antique  cattle  are  lying  far  below, 
the  modem  men  near  the  surface, — the  hazel  with  its  nuts,  the 
oak  with  its  acorns,  the  yews  and  firs  in  successive  layers,  all 
tjmning  together  in  this  mighty  tanpit  of  four  thousand  acres, 
without  break. 

And  what  is  to  be  the  end  of  it?  Is  the  moss  to  go  on 
growing,  till  it  has  swallowed  up  all  Ireland  f  Oh  no ;  for  a 
wall  is  enough  to  stop  its  growth  ;  and  there  are  strong  rivers 
to  check  it  in  more  directions  than  one.  This  bog  will  not  out- 
grow its  four  thousand  acres ;  and  indeed,  if  that  s^aco  doesi^ 
not  sstJif)r  the  ambition  of  the  little  moeB,  it  V&  Yiso^  Xa  10K3 
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what  would.  Tlie  ohango  is  hoiI  luid  dreary  enough.  Ink 
of  foreatB,  we  8ee  liilla,  carpeted,  it  is  true,  with  u&ts  and  (n 
but  without  a  single  tree.  We  aee,  instead  of  gleaming  ll 
and  bright  allnviona  between,  a  dingy,  browii  expaD^e,  tni 
with  hillocks,  and  , , ,  But  what  is  this  1  What  an  tl 
people  doing  1 

What  are  they  doing  I  They  are  visiting  the  little  moaj  i 
retribution.  It  is  very  late,  ai'ter  tlioiisands  of  years  :  hat 
hour  of  retribution  has  come  at  last  Tlierc  ore  pleatj 
people  engaged  in  undoing  the  work  of  so  many  ages, 
lieginning  a  new  era  on  the  spot  which  hus  eeeo  so  n 
tthangcfi.     Which  comer  shall  we  look  at  first  1 

Here  are  men  probing  the  hog,  to  Gud  a  good  place  to  d^ 
on  their  own  accouut.  They  trench  deep ;  and.  hAvtng  pi 
away  the  loose  fibrous  sponge  nenr  the  top,  hod  beucsU 
brown  peat,  which  they  know  will  be  worth  dj^ng  out. 
below  that  again  is  a  black  peat  of  a  closer  grain  ;  aad 
goee  down  and  down,  blacker  and  denser  with  every  foot, 
having  borne  the  weight  of  more  centuries,  and  the  prcssun 
a  thicker  overgrowth.  Into  the  trench  dribbles  and  drijM 
black  water  which  has  been  imprisoned  so  long — too  &r  bd 
the  sunshine  to  be  evaporated,  and  too  far  away  ftom  i 
natural  channel  to  flow  down  into  any  stream.  It  is  hv 
like  water  now— salt,  astringent,  and  spirituous  ;  bat  it  < 
still  I'cflect  the  blue  sky  from  its  surface,  and  it  can  run  tl 
down  hitl,  as  fast  8£  ever.  As  it  dribbles  out  and  runs  an 
the  banks  of  the  trench  sink,  and  the  soil  becomes  more  a 
pact  The  poor  come  to  slice  the  peat  away,  and  cut  it  i 
oblong  pieces  like  bricks,  and  set  the  pieces  on  end  in  lit 
groups  to  dry  :  and  when  they  are  dry,  pack  them  into  a  a 
of  large  hamper,  which  is  fastened  on  a  truck  dmwn  by  an 
or  pony — the  whole  being  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  t 
There  goes  the  train  of  cars  along  the  road. — the  buriftl  f 
cession  of  the  little  moss,  which  is  being  carried  to  itu  fiiiit 
piU. 

What  is  that  group  of  buildings  at  the  edge  of  the  hog — ^ 
toll  chimney — the  brick  houses — the  curious  range  of  nu 
pipes,  driiijiiiip  and  splashing  with  wuter — and  the  yardi^  w 
sheds,  and  tubs  of  black  liquor,  and  spirituous  and  pun) 
smells  hanging  all  about,  oud  men,  boarded,  oud 
flittjng  about  the  place  1 
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Whj,  this  is  tlie  reej  centre  of  retribution,  whence  vengeance 
goes  forth  against  the  usurping  mo8&     This  is  the  head-quarters 
of  those  who  have  pledged  th^nselves  to  the  utter  annihilation 
of  the  destroyer.   These  are  the  premises  of  the  Irish  Peat  Com- 
panj.     They  undertake  so  to  deal  with  the  peat  moss  as  that 
it  shall  be  utterij  decomposed,  and  every  part  turned  to  use. 
They  have  taken  in  hand  five  hundred  acres  of  this  bog ;  and 
there,  scattered  as  far  as  one  can  see,  are  a  hundred  labourers 
— men,  women,  and  children.     The  trenches  are  so  wide  and 
deep  as  to  be  like  little  canals.     The  depth  is  already  fourteen 
feet ;  and  it  is  understood  that  it  is  to  go  down  to  thirty-two 
feet   To  the  eye,  the  maas  of  peat  appears  inexhaustible.    There 
are  the  men,  barelegged  in  the  trenches,  slicing  the  vegetable 
earth,  and  throwing  it  up,  to  be  caught  by  the  '' catchers" 
flUxy^  who,  for  sixpence  a  day,  receive  and  deliver  the  sods.  There 
are  the  women  who,  for  sixpence  a  day,  place  or  set  up  the  sods, 
and  turn  them  to  diy.     There  is  something  picturesque  iu  the 
wild  scene ;  the  brown  waste  in  clear  contrast  with  the  blue 
hills ;  the  lines  and  patches  of  sunlight,  catching  a  bunch  of 
yellow  weeds  or  purple  heather  here—a  little  pool  there — a 
group  of  women  or  of  diggers  elsewhere.     These  people  say  that 
it  was  quite  another  sight  last  February,*  when  the  scene  was 
wrapped  in  flama     They  say  it  was  a  frightful  sight ;  but  it 
must  have  been,  as  a  mere  spectacle,  very  grand.     A  man  had 
oarried  out  a  live  sod  into  the  bog  with  him,  to  light  his  pipe. 
It  was  far  away  from  the  Company's  land  :  but  fire  observes  no 
boundaries.     The  man  piled  up  his  little  heap  of  fuel  about  his 
sod,  and  blew  up  the  spark.     It  was  a  windy  day ;  and  the 
heap  burst  into  fiame,  and  the  flame  burst  away  to  seize  upon 
anything  that  would  bum.      The  spikes  of  fire  shot  up  the 
dopes  of  the  turf  stacks  of  the  Company.     The  stacks  (called 
daxupe)  were  burned  from  the  top  downwards — no  less  than 
sixty-eight  of  them.     The  flame  went  leaping,  running,  and 
A^ncing  towards  the  buildings,  and  threatened  to  devour  them ; 
bot  they  were  saved.     It  was  the  river  that  stopped  the  mis- 
chiei  at  last,  and  not  till  six  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  damage 
bad  been  dona    This  was  a  great  blow  to  the  Company ;  though 
DO  triumph  to  the  little  moss.  Fewer  people  have  been  employed 
i;  the  tone  of  the  establishment  is  relaxed,  and  its  spirits  are 

*  Febmarj,  1S52. 
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liiwored.  But  its  domolitton  of  the  wurks  of  the  li'iUe  tuo«  i 
thonjuj^li  na  ever,  witliia  tlie  sc<j]jo  of  its  opentious.  There  u 
great  furuuce,  iuto  which  air  ia  jitirjictiiiLlIf  bluwn  by  tlic  stc 
engine.  If  we  peup  witliin  certain  ahta  iu  tlie  ftimaiM  litmr,  it 
the  gases  iilight,  fuming  and  dancing — blue  nnd  yellow — k»cp>n( 
eveiylhiug  within  reach  at  a  mighty  heat  £kewlicrc  then  '» 
the  tar,  ouzing  hither  and  thither ;  and  the  oila  in  caakn,  aoeotin^ 
the  air  ;  and  the  parafline,  of  which  ciutdleti  are  to  he  made,  bol 
which  UQW  is  Boeu  in  the  form  of  ycUuw  vtay  ckIcch,  liluund 
and  unsha|>en,  and  lying  between  oily  woolleoa  It  has  U 
Botuecif  its  oil  prc6sedmit;biit  it  it)  to  be  steamed  and  hlcKh 
aud  Btjiieexed  iu  the  liydraulic  press,  before  it  ia  St  to  make  * 
candles  as  tho§e  wluch  were  lighted,  as  a  specimcD,  on  die  oUi 
of  the  Uuuse  of  Commons,  Aud  there  lies  a  lump  of  saJt— all 
got  out  of  the  vegetable  decay  of  tlie  apot  where  the  ua 
inhabitiuita  ate  their  fuud  without  salt.  There  is  nut  miu 
this  Bitlt,  hon-ever,  that  woiJd  give  a  relish  to  fiKxL  It  in  « 
than  the  flakes  that  whiten  the  shores  of  the  Dead  B«a.  1l*l 
minutest  grain  poisons  the  palate  and  throat  for  mauy  ham 
Aud  there  is  a  great  heap  of  slag — the  black,  light, 
refiisB  of  the  small  part  at  the  i>eat  tliat  is  aottuUlv  hurst- 
Here  is  the  tittle  moss  no  treated  aa  to  come  out  for  liuiuaD  0*4 
in  the  ftirms  of  sperm,  oils,  salt,  spirit,  and  guae&  This  i»b 
used  up,  with  a  rengeanca 

The  work,  however,  seemfr  not  to  !«  carried  on  with  altogvtfa* 
so  much  activity  as  the  little  moss  used  in  Iiuihling  up  ita  ti 
Btructure.  It  is  said  on  tbe  apot  tliat  all  the  declamtttnu  uflbl 
ohembts  have  been  made  good  ;  that  tlie  moat  sanguine  a 
pations  have  beeu  pi-ovod  reasonable  :  but  it  seems  atnuigo  ttet 
there  should  be  only  one  languid  establislmieut  among  the  tbnt 
millioua  (nearly)  of  acres  iif  Iriah  bug,  if  iho  bog  itself  be  ■ 
a  mine  of  wealth  as  ttie  first  estimates  of  this  process  lod  oi 
expect.  Time  will  prove  the  facta.  The  furuacett  (>nc«  art  ^ 
aud  the  products  once  iu  the  market,  the  case  is  fairly  m 
trial,  and  inuat  establish  its  own  merits.  It  lu>8  flverybo^f'i 
good  will  meanwhile. 

What  in  doing  iu  that  far  ooruer  of  the  hog,  c|mt«  uot  ofaifkl 
of  tbo  I'eat  Works  t  A  man  diggiug  for  fuel  ia  caivMT 
estmcting  sundry  logs  of  wood.  The  acntggy  roots  and  li^rtir 
branches  he  puts  aside  to  dry  ;  they  are  fir,  aud  llieir  fule  iff 
he  hurut,  un  \>\M\Aa  \>U[U  CAimc\  «ia^  xu  Vji^'^l.uid  fur  the  «aks  i^ 
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e  cheerful  blaze  in  the  autumn  eveningB.  Why  are  the  digger 
Intl  hia  wife  covering  up  so  carefully  those  blocks  of  binck  wood  ? 
e  oak,  those  blocks,  and  worthy  of  fli>  careful  and  gmdual 
^iug  M  will  prevent  their  splitting.  If  they  split  and  cracl^ 
Y  will  bo  good  for  nothing  but  the  fire  :  if  airefully  and  suo- 
afully  dried,  they  will  eell  at  a  good  price  to  the  carvers, 
r  log  is  covered  with  damp  sods ;  luid  the  wife  will 
I  pretty  often  and  look  to  it — tiiniing  it,  and  Bhadiug  it, 
1,  at  laat,  sunning  it,  till  it  is  absolutely  dry,  and  so  tough 
t  wiU  not  spliutor  under  any  treatment.  And  then  it  will 
0  the  bare  garret  in  Dublin,  and  some  of  it  into  the  com- 
I  prison  where  the  reckless  artist  who  can  make  bis  two 
»  a  day  ia  conliiied  for  debt.  In  such  places,  breathed 
1  by  many  aighs,  will  this  Irish  ebony  be  carved,  and  par- 
ted, and  beautifully  wrought  into  formB  of  the  extinct  Irish 
dog,  and  the  national  oak,  and  shamrock,  and  round  tower, 
[  harp,  and  whatever  is  Irish,  Beautiful  iuk-atauds,  and 
if-knivea,  and  enuff-boses,  and  little  trays  come  out  of  these 
g-drowned  oak  logs ;  and  they  are  of  an  everlasting  wear, 
t  nimiber  of  wood-cnrrers  make  from  tea  shillings  to  two 
4  a  day  aa  their  shore  of  the  profits  from  the  destniotion 
e  fabric  of  the  little  moss. 
But  what  now!  See  the  people  running  from  far  and  near, 
ftfid  clustering  round  the  ditch  in  the  bog  !  On  thoy  come,  in 
%  sort  of  huddled  procession,  carrying  aomethiug.  A  mummy ! 
y  a  mummy  !  but  not  swathed  like  those  of  Egypt,  nor 
mbalmed,  except  in  the  primitive  antiseptics  of  the  place.  He 
ii  clad  in  the  skin  of  a  beast,  and  has  n  sort  of  sandal  on  his  feet. 
Be  is  a  man  of  an  ancient  race.  But  we  must  not  judge  of  the 
ttature  of  his  race  by  hia.  He  is  almost  as  light  as  a  dull,  and 
U  small  as  a  child  of  ten  yeurs  old.  Well  he  ma^  be,  for  hia 
8  were  ail  gone,  centuries  ago — dissolved  in  the  juices  of 
Hie  bog.  Hia  head  is  just  as  hai'd  oa  the  rest  of  him.  He  iu 
%  piece  of  stiff  leather,  through  and  through,  from  his  wasted 
bot  to  his  shrunk  cron-n.  He  was  one  of  the  first  persons 
murdered  liy  the  little  moss — probably  as  ha  was  coming  heme 
lo  liis  beartlistone  from  fishing  in  the  narrowing  lake,  or  hmiting 
m  the  wooded  hills.  His  lot  now  is  to  be  made  a  show  of  in  a 
tDnblin  museum  ;  and  there,  alas  1  to  have  his  leather  limbs 
filched,  bit  by  bit,  liy  persons  who  lieJicve  mummy  to  be  a  fine 
)  fur  tbe  itkUing  sidnieaa ;  till  at  length,  to  preaerv« 
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remniiia  of  this  antique  citizen,  ha  la  locked  up  carefallj  vair 
the  elMFge  of  learned  men. 

Thia  is  not  the  last  of  ttie  treasuroa  which  tho  idom  ii  oft 
jielled  to  jicld  up — not  by  maiij.  Agnin  and  Rgiiin,  the  M- 
▼eyors  and  their  men,  who  are  eipU'ring  tlie  land  and 
the  rivera,  gather  about  aoine  new  myatei;  or  marveL  \ 
tiuM  brown  floor  on  which  the  apadce  strike,  at  a  dopth  o( 
feet  fron  where  the  Hurvcyor  is  looking  down  ?  The 
Boramlileti  down  to  see.  The  edge  of  the  floor  ia  futUHl,  ud 
they  dig  dovn  nine  feet  fiirther,  declaring  that  they  birra  toani 
a  ciifihiiard  twelve  feet  njuare.  It  in  the  old  bouae,  tu  be  nn 
that  stood  so  prettily  upon  tbe  green.  They  ni«  findhig  tk 
paved  pathway  to  the  hearthstone,  and  now  the  hcnrtlntaM; 
find  oaw  they  are  picking  up  Uie  charred  nuta  that  wm 
gathered  to  he  eaten  thoiisanda  of  yeara  ago.  Inatcaul  of  iMif 
eaten,  the  destiny  of  thoae  nuts  waa  to  Ue  in  tan  for  tew  «f  «>■ 
tunes,  and  then  to  repose  on  tho  ahelvea  of  a  cabinet  for  mao^ 
give  gsnerations  to  WMider  at.  Something  more 
that  is  going  on  at  rorio  diBtauc*.  What  can  be  ft 
tory  attwr  than  a  child's  toy  !  We  talk  of 
tnuiaient,  gone  while  we  are  adniiriug  it ;  and 
childhood's  ei;perience  of  trunsieuoe,  Yet  liere  is  the  fa^-Hi 
wooden  aword — that  wna  wielded  by  a  litttc  hand  huodndi  <f 
generaticns  back.  That  hand,  probably  hardened  in  war  and  da 
chose,  was  diESolved  ages  ago  ;  and  here  is  the  wooden  wmtti, 
brown,  polished,  entire,  singular  in  ita  antiipie  ahape,  and  mj^ 
teriuua  as  to  a  certain  knob  upon  it,  but  othenrtaa  fit  to  bl 
mode  a  to;  again.  No  chiltl  is  to  have  it,  howoTer.  It  Im 
become  a  grave  affair  by  lapse  of  time,  and  it  ia  to  lie  aaiMg 
the  treasures  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  for  tlte  oonMetaUm 
of  tlie  learned.  Truly,  here  tho  great  and  tJio  small  Inn  Ua 
down  togetlier.  The  mock  swori)  lay  lightly,  na  if  ^ntt  dovs 
upon  a  utxahion.  Here  is  something  so  firmly  t<ed<l(^]  in,  tiri 
it  seonis  to  be  rootud  in  the  ivck  below.  Here  arc  Ik-om,  M 
they  are  like  gnarled  hniba  of  a  great  tree.  It  lukca  a  dean 
men  with  ropes  and  atrong  arma  to  move  the  mam.  Then  19 
it  cornea — an  awful  head  of  an  unknown  bonat  Can  it  b«  Ik 
head  of  a  l>east  1  Feel  for  the  spiue  ;  dig  down  aJno^  lit 
eipanse  of  shoulder,  and  tho  depth  of  liniU  It  i>  tit 
akclatou  uf  an  aniniaL  When  a  naturalist  sees  a  bono  ar  W* 
be  pi-ouoUQOCa  'it  an  extiact  «^k  -,  ao^  <v\i<a&  it  ia  set  a|s  iMi 
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rsL2se  up  from  below,  and  walk  between  its  legs,  and  talk  won- 
ieringl  J  of  the  days  when  the  earth  contamed  such  gigantic 
sreatures  as  these.  The  sea  has  them  still ;  and  in  far  climes 
there  is  the  elephant ;  but  that  little  Ireland  should  have 
been  trodden  by  these  hoofs — how  eloquent  it  makes  our  philo- 
sophers about  the  olden  time^  when  the  elk  came  to  drink  at 
the  margin  of  our  lakes ! 

At  different  stages  of  the  cuttings,  the  woods  reveal  them- 
seWes — some  growing  (as  may  be  calculated)  a  himdred  years 
under  the  roots  of  others.  The  compactness  of  the  lowest  soil 
may  be  judged  of  by  thi&  In  this  compact  soil  lies  a  stem,  itd 
wood  of  the  closest  grain.  It  is  the  yew  that  we  saw  fall  one  of 
tihe  first  victims  of  the  moss.  Where  is  it  last  seen  in  the 
block  ?  In  a  garret,  where  a  young  artist  lays  it  across  his 
bench,  and  saws  a  slice  off  it  laboriously,  and  indents  it  with  his 
chisel  to  show  a  stranger  &om  over  the  sea  how  fine  is  the 
chocolate-coloured  grain,  and  how  well-tempered  are  the  tools 
required  to  carve  such  a  rare  piece  of  ancient  yew. 

If  the  natural  lake  and  woods  have  been  absorbed  and 
devoured,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  artificial  islands  are  dissolved. 
The  stream  is  to  flow  here  again,  and  the  people  are  deepening 
the  channel.  In  doing  so,  they  come  upon  a  curious  variety  of 
old  treasures,  scattered  abroad.  The  more  modem  iron  and 
steel  weapons  have  been  found  on  a  higher  level — such  as  were 
light  enough  to  be  borne  up  by  the  little  moss.  The  heavier 
ones  and  the  most  ancient  bronze  weapons  are  found  the  last 
—  simk  in  the  soil  under  the  bog.  Around  are  picked  up 
bones — the  bones  of  the  cattle  and  game  eaten  at  the  ancient 
feasts  ;  and  skins  which  may  have  covered  boats,  or  served  as 
dothing.  Last  of  all— <lown  in  the  sand,  half  buried  in  the 
day,  there  is  a  shining  of  gold.  Those  old  ornaments  are  there, 
once  more  glancing  to  the  sun  now  that  it  is  too  late  ever  to 
know  what  was  the  race  that  wore  them,  and  why  they  were 
shaped  and  worn  as  they  were.  Here  are  the  cheek-plates,  and 
the  diadems,  and  the  gorgets,  and  the  heavy  cymbals,  and  the 
litrange  rings,  and  the  twisted  coronals  and  belts.  Here  they 
mtel  and  when  they  too  are  locked  up  in  a  metropolitan 
miuMum,  we  may  consider  the  little  moss  pulled  up  by  the 
roots,  and  visited  with  its  full  retribution. 

The  long  series  of  ages  is  past ;  the  vaUeya  W^e  \)e«ciL  ^^ 
np  with  BpongOf  four  thousand  acres  large  \  wad  \!t^^  %x^  ^^ 
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counte  of  being  cleaned  out  again.    What  then  1     Will  the  li 
anil  pouila  be  bmiight  back,  aud  the  woods  niaile  to  i^ 
afreali  upou  the  hilk  ?     Will  all  thingti  Iw  as  tliey  « 
except  the  men  who  live  there)     No:  such  a  reetoratlfl 
that  ie  a  thiug  that  never  happens.    Wo  ehoiild  like  to  1 
aome  nooda  in  tlie  hollows,  and  on  the  ridges ;  but  tlios  M 
noDB  planted  yet     Where  the  lake  wbjs  the  tioil  ia  pluugkedfl 
and  drained,  aud  fertilitied ;    and  the  valley  will   i 
smiling  with  waving  corn  and  green  jiastiires.     Wliere  t 
were  fisli  there  will  be  flocks.     Where  ihcr 
itfUnrtB,  there  will  be  humaii  dwellingB.     ^V'here  t 
bowling  of  wolvcB,  there  is  already  tlie  lowing  uf  bee 
there  were  murderous  conflicts  with  barliaric  sword 
be  reaping  and  binding  by  nieu  armed  with  nothing  4 
the  peaceful  sickle.     So  we  may  hope  it  will  bo  m  the  I 
but  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  desolation  to  clear  away  f 
It  is  only  in  proHjiect  and  ui  purpose  that  we  have  yet  j 
up  the  little  moss  by  the  roots. 
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No  ereatiiro  can  well    have  a  quieter  birlh-pl&oo  I 
trout  wliich  is  spawned  in  the  Bami.     The  Bnnn  is  uot,  o 
whole,  a  quiet  river,  for  it  has  a  prodigious  deal  of  work  to  4 
and  it  does  its  work  in  a  prodigious  bustle  U,  time^^ 
occasionally  it  relaiea  sunieuhnt,  and  sceins  t< 
great  tmth,  that  nothing  is  worth  the  loss  of  C 
work  that  the  Batni  has  to  do  is  to  carry  ivway  into  % 
the  water  that  other  rivers  pour  into  the  largest  Ink*  of  4 
three  kingdonis — Lough  NeaglL     This  lake  mcasiimt  « 
uitlen  round ;  and  scvoml  rivurs  pour  their  waten  into  it,  « 
there  is  only  this  one  river  Bauu  to  vArry  thuin  awny.     Soit   ] 
must  movu  quickly  to  got  its  work  done  ;  aad  it  dueti  pusb  <n, 
and  drive  between  its  Ixinks,  luid  fume  and  splash  at  a  grmai 
rate,  wbero  rocks  are  u\tHliua,VQ  \a  te^u».u%  to  get  out  uf  its  i 
lu  otiier  spots,  wUtnioo  Uifc  nidia  ©A  \OijA  w«\i.-j  « 
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where  thick  wcffods  overhang  the  streamy  its  current  becomes 
not  less  rapid  but  more  stilL  Clear,  deep,  and  dark,  it  there 
flows  on  swiftly  and  silently.  There  it  is  that  the  salmon,  if 
they  are  wise,  look  about  them  for  some  little  cove — some  recess 
in  the  banks — which  is  seldom  violently  flooded,  but  which 
zeoeives  a  gentle  ripple  as  the  stream  sweeps  by.  In  such  a 
little  cove,  with  a  floor  of  pure  sand,  the  eggs  of  the  salmon 
may  lie  imharmed  by  any  disturbance  till  they  are  hatched. 
Some  of  the  fish  deposit  their  spawn  where  the  waters  lash  the 
sand,  or  where  animals  like  to  drink :  and  there  the  eggs  come 
to  nothing  and  are  lost.  This  is  now  so  well  understood,  that 
in  some  places  fishermen  are  making  fortunes  by  looking  in  good 
time  to  the  eggs  and  milt,  and  seeing  that  they  are  deposited 
in  favourable  places.  Hundreds  of  thousands,  ay,  countless 
millions  of  fish  may  be  provided  for  himian  food  by  this  simple 
precaution,  for  want  of  which  some  of  our  Scotch  and  English 
rivers  are  supplying  less  and  less  salmon  eveiy  year. 

In  such  a  quiet  pool,  with  its  clean  sandy  bottom,  docs  the 
fish  pass  its  earhest  days.  From  its  ^t  wriggle  as  a  miuute 
insect  (as  we  should  call  it  if  we  could  see  it  at  that  stage  of  its 
life)  to  its  first  use  of  its  fins  and  tail,  that  little  pool  is  its 
world.  Its  world  is  quite  big  enough  for  it,  and  altogether 
beyond  its  comprehension.  Even  there  it  is  not  wholly  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  tides — not  shut  out  from  the  influences  of  the 
moon,  and  the  laws  which  keep  a  universe  full  of  firmaments  in 
their  due  place  and  order  :  but  the  little  fish  is  very  like  us  in 
being  frightened,  and  fancying  that  everything  is  out  of  order 
when  any  commotion  happens  that  it  did  not  foresee.  If  it 
suppose  that  the  universe  was  made  for  the  sake  of  infant  trout, 
it  may  well  be  alarmed  when  a  strong  ripple  spreads  over  its 
pool,  and  the  water  makes  a  bubble  or  two  against  the  bank  ; — 
just  as  men  used  to  take  for  granted  that  the  world  was  coming 
to  an  end  when  there  was  an  eclipse ;  or  when  an  unusual 
aurora  borealis  turned  the  calm,  cool  night  sky  mto  a  blood-red 
dome.  Mankind  has  grown  wiser  with  experience,  and  is 
learning  that  all  goes  on  in  the  noblest  and  most  regular  and 
steadfast  way  under  laws  which  never  change;  so  that  the 
wise  man  fears  nothing :  and  even  the  infant  trout  grows 
bolder  and  happier  as  it  learns  more  of  its  own  world  of  waters. 
It  wields  its  fins,  it  practises  with  its  tail ;  it  finds  it  can  rvBA 
to  the  Buriace,  and  drop  down  to  the  sand,  and  ^^X.  vaV^  ^^ 
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ahado  nt  noon  nnder  the  roots  of  some  ifat«r-lovinf  tre 
make  uew  glancing  ligUta  in  the  bIkiHowb  by  playiti^'  ot 
fxaiea  in  the  sunshine.     By  degrees,  it  goes  out  fiirtlwr  i 
the  cnrrent,  and  delights  iu    being  swept  along    by   i 
though  it  is  whirled  away  from  its  own  native  oot«, 
not  be  for  ever.     In  a  year  or  two  it  may  eonie  up  tlie  M 
again — na  bo  many  do  every  bohbod. 

Meantime,  down  it  goes ;  uot  all  at  onc«,  but  aa  may  a 
growing  strength  aud  size,  and  the  provision  of  food   it  I 
Towards  the  end  of  winter  the  waters  grow  oold,     Th*  i 
snows  make  them  chilly.     The  salt  water  will  be  warmer;  i 
the  young  creature  it  Btrong  enough  now  to  l>ear  a  nlt-w 
life.     So  down  it  goes,  faster  and  faster, 
why,  but  it  is  carried  on  faster  and  faster,  under  banks  « 
the  hiuela  are  hanging  out  their  catkins,  and  tho  willuw-{ri 
its  velvet  tufts.     Here  and  there  a  well-sheltered  [iriniroa«  f 
forth  a  pulo  bud,  in  some  hollow  of  the  iNink.  and  I 
ducks  are  making  a  splutter  among  the  ripening  n.-cds.    Bat 
now  the  river  rushes   so   futtl   that   the  8im-gle«uiu>    nra 
lightning,  and  there  is  a  rumbling  roar  like    thumk-r,  ai 
Bplnsh  like  a  deluge.     On  shoots  the  Uttle  creature,  s«ttio| 
rudder — that  is,  its  toil — steady,  like  the  oliler  fish  tliat  p 
before,  and  in  a  trioe  it  is  over  the  Falls  of  the   Uonii,  moi 
bepmiing  to  feel  what  the  salt  water  is  like.     Still  tha  old  fl 
promise  that  it  shall  see  its  native  cove  again.     It  otuat  I 
done  by  leaping  this  barrier  of  rocks  ;  but  tliousanda  of  ■ 
do  that  every  year.     What  ftsh  has  done,  fish  may  i 

Aud  now,  a  shroud  of  mystery  enolosea  the  life  of  lj 
During  the  first  year  its  age  is  known  \>y  the  state  a 
and  its  generation  is  then  called  grilse,  or  grailai 
After  that,  its  mode  of  living  is  so  oumplotaly  lust  ij 
there  is  not  a  naturalist,  nor  a  fisherman,  along  th«  1| 
ooast  of  Ireland  who  can  toll  when  or  how  the  trottt  j 
the  Balmon  (if  indeed  it  he  the  trout  which  oertain^rC 
the  salmonX  or  how  old  tlie  salmon  may  live  ti 
agu  its  savoury  flakes  make  the  best  eating ;  or,  in  ahort,  ■ 
thing  whatever  lioyotid  this  : — tlutt  the  same  fish  return  « 
aeaeou  to  the  same  river  ;  the  salmon  of  the  Dana  being  ^ 
and  thick,  and  those  of  the  Biisli  river  lot%  and  slim  lu  a 
pnrtMon  ;  and  so  on.    &>  we  a^vwl  tnat  salmon  as  we  do  li 
— -ucgleot  all  oonKtder&l^onH  ot  »^;a — <cq:^b  \ka  '\aDfannbia 
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Lire  polut,  and  sympathiae  in  their  turtiTities  and  plcn 
itfauut  iiaking  whether  they  had  a  beginning,  or  will  ever  come 
■  on  ead. 

It  is  the  tashion  to  talk  of  every  body's  "  Bpbere."     What  a 
that  of  the  salmon  of  the  Bnnn  1     What  a  coast  has  it 
range,  whethoi',  wheu  carried  out  to  aea  with  the  rush  of 
it  tuTDJs  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left  I     Tiiat  it  does 
Hmnge  along  the  coast  'm  certain,  as  the  watuhcr  on  many  a 
fRMnuutory  can  avouch.    Let  the  obBerver  stand  on  the  precipice 
■f  Fairheaii— the  salient  point  of  the  Antrim  coast    At  Erst,  he 
Will  bo  curious  alxiut  the  little  lake  which  discharges  its  waters 
fcy  tk  fiasurc  in  the  rock,  making  a  watcrfjill  down  that  steep — 
than  xii  hundred  foet  above  the  busy  surge.     Already,  on 
loe  of  this  rock,  arc  there  traces  of  that  strange  architectm^ 
of  N^ature  which  comes  out  to  more  perfection  further  to  the 
it.     If  the  observer  looks  out  to  soa,  his  eye  will  be  fixed  by 
I  ontlmeij  of  the  Scotch  islands,  as  tbey  lie  calmly  anchored 
the  deep  blue  sea,  or  the  Mull  of  C'antire  closing  in  the 
natem  horizon.     Ho  sees  more  than  their  ontlines.     In  clear 
weaUier  he  sees  the  bright  eminences  and  dark  ravines  on  tho 
sides.     Now  let  him  look  below— sheer  down  into  the 
Inuispareat  waters.     Are  there  not  silvery  flickerings,  bright 
^Mieings,  which  show  that  the  salmon  arc  there  at  play  1    There 
tiliay  arc  ;  and  near  a  great  danger.     A  ruck  stands  out,  an  islet 
Rporated  by  sixty  feet  of  roaring  tide  from  the  shore,  directly 
in  the  path  that  tlie  salmon  take  off  the  coast.     Not  knowing 
dta/t  eaemieii  may  come  there  and  waylay  them,  the  fish  do  not 
malie  a  good  sweep  out  to  sea,  but  Just  swim  unsuspiciously 
ntmd  Cftrrick-a-rede.     For  a  good  piu-t  of  the  year,  they  may 
do  this  safely,  during  the  months  when  salmon  are  not  allowed 
to  be  takou  ',  but,  when  tho  doom  day  comes,  the  bold  fisher- 
men do  a  great  feat.     They  sling  two  ropes  from  the  sitore  to 
the  islet,  at  a  height  of  ninety  feet  above  the  tossing  waves  ; 
and,  by  laying  short  plauks  across,  tbey  make  a  bridge, — a  sus- 
penaion  bridge  with  n  vengeance — with  no  guard  but  a  single 
rope  for  a  haud^roiL    Tho  etj^nger  usually  declines  being  swung 
ki  mid  air  on  such  a  bridge  aa  this ;  but  the  fisherman — who 
lives,  during  the  salmon  season,  in  a  cottage  on  the  islet — nma 
backwards  and  forwards  as  tranquilly  as  if  he  were  passing 
London  llridge :  and  so  do  hia  oonirades.     If  tho  aalmou  did 
Aw  iOMW  Utflif  offii  oaae,  thoy  would  gkuoa  u$  foom  fesusVUi.  ^^ta 
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wiitera,  ami,  vvnniGd  by  that  greiit  inserted  arcli  ui  Uicir  i^, 
would  strike  oS, — well  uiit  to  llie  north,  and  uot  approach  tU 
coast  agniu  for  miles.  But  till  that  the  ealmoii  know  of  tbca 
own  case  is  that  they  want  to  go  up  the  nvers,  to  dei<oeiI  xbm 
spawn  and  milt ;  BO  they  hug  the  shore,  in  eearch  of  tba  tnmi 
mouths. 

Soon  they  oome  to  that  strange  place,  where,  as  «e  n 
Lnformcd,  the  great  giant,  Fin  McCoul,  had  a  miod  to  maki  • 
path  for  himself  and  his  wife  to  pass  over  to  Scotland,  withont 
getting  their  feet  wet.  Were  any  salmon  preaeut  to  mo  tint 
causeway  begtm  1  and  did  they  fear  that  it  would  bar  them  out 
from  the  Bush  and  the  Bann  )  There  are  the  wuiiderful  paring 
stones  at  this  day — out  so  neatly  to  tit  into  one  aiiolfier,  like  tte 
oells  in  a  bee-hive,  and  built  in  so  firmly  that  llie  wiotar  sar^ 
in  all  these  thousands  of  yean,  Ims  never  washed  tlkutn  araniK 
Were  there  any  salmon  to  see  the  accident  by  whiclt  tluMi 
stones  were  spilled,  which  are  now  seen  lying,  all  in  a  kM|t 
toppled  all  manner  of  ways  1  Giautegsee  who  act  aa  taamMd 
labonrere  to  their  husbands,  should  see,  before  thej  go  oat  ti 
w(irk,  that  they  have  strong  strings  to  their  a^trotUL  Fit 
McCoul's  wife  forgot  this.  She  brought  htm  plenty  of  stoofl 
in  her  apron,  and  he  paved  them  in  ;  jammed  them  finn  iirta 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  with  a  stomp  of  his  heel.  But,  one  itilf, 
her  apron-»tring  broke,  and  her  load  of  stones  fell  out — viia* 
they  now  lie.  Whether  her  husband  was  put  out  of  huinoar  \if 
BO  small  an  accident  as  thin,  as  does  happen  to  husbauda  Mn» 
times,  or  whether  his  attention  was  called  off  by  sutne  pnasM 
of  businees  elsewhere,  we  cannot  say  ;  but  the  cauaewaj  <t^ 
taiuly  never  was  finished.  A  beginning  wna  made  at  tbt  Off^ 
Bite  end — at  Stnifu — that  Scotch  islet  in  whiuh  the  giant  had  a 
cave  where  he  liked  to  bo  cool  at  noonday  (and  a  green,  cod 
oave  it  is)  ;  but  the  path  never  stret4:hcd  very  far  out,  nt  ettbtf 
end  ;  and  the  salmon  get  round,  quite  eaaUy,  at  this  day. 

Some  salmon  seem  to  have  no  eye  for  cork  floats.  Tb^ 
Bwim  in  among  them  witliout  a  thought  of  a  imp.  But  \htj 
find  theniaeivee  in  one ;  and,  after  floundering  among  ro]im  aad 
cords,  perhaps  from  Monday  to  Saturday,  they  Hnd  tlioouclTa 
drawn  tu  Bhoro,  whether  thej-  will  or  no,  and  seined  liy  tbe  bo^ 
oniel  hands  of  nmo.  If  our  trout  of  tlie  Banu  kept  outajda^  m 
wen  alert  enough  to  Bering  <yiBt  «.^  ihe  hut  moment,  it  k  mi 
its  way  to  its  ownmer,ieio«im%.    "XVcliiiAit 
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ind  there  the  Bush  sahnon  take  leave  of  all  the  rest  for  a 
leasoii,  and  part  off  to  their  country  seats  for  the  autumn  and 
Crhri8tma&  When  the  mouth  of  the  Bann  is  reached,  so  do  the 
Bann  fish,  whisking  up  stream,  imder  Coleraine  bridge,  and 
onwards  another  mile,  to  where  the  salt  water  meets  the  fresh. 

Here  is  a  point  of  such  danger,  that  we  pause  to  take  breath. 
There  are  some  few  chances  of  escape ;  but  the  perils  are  awfuL 
All  that  the  poor  fish  has  any  doubt  about  is  as  to  whether  it 
can  leap  up  those  rocks,  over  which  the  fresh  waters  arc  pouring 
like  a  cataract.  It  can  make  the  leap,  no  doubt ;  every  salmon 
does.  And  it  will  no  doubt  keep  at  the  top  when  it  has  got 
there — ^which  is  the  most  wonderful  part  of  the  business  to  the 
human  observer.  How  it  is  that  the  rush  of  the  stream  over 
the  natural  weir  does  not  carry  back  the  fish  in  a  moment  is 
a  mystery  to  us  :  but  the  salmon  would  probably  despise  us  if 
we  asked  any  questions,  even  as  old  women  despise  kings  who 
inquire  how  the  apple  gets  into  the  dumpling.  So  we  will 
merely  say  that  the  young  salmon  obeys  instructions  as  it  did 
in  going  down ;  sets  its  rudder  straight,  stiffens  its  body,  and 
ihoots  forward  with  all  its  might,  against  the  rush  of  waters. 

And  is  it  safe  after  all  1  There  are  so  many  perils  that  it 
knows  not  of!  There  are  buildings  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
svery  stone  and  eveiy  bnck  of  which  was  laid  m  malice  prepense 
Kgainst  the  salmon  of  the  Bann.  There  are  half-a-dozen  stout 
stone  walls  or  piers,  built  backwards  frx)m  the  rocky  weir, 
endotting  spaces  which  arc  (all  but  the  middle  one)  as  many 
traps  for  the  fish.  At  the  upper  end,  there  are  iron  gratings  to 
each  trap— doors  which  open  and  shut ;  and  at  the  lower  end 
there  are  also  iron  gratings  which  are  nearly  closed,  but  not 
quite.  A  space  of  a  few  inches  is  left  between  the  gratings, 
which  incline  backwards  so  as  to  direct,  as  it  were,  the  approach- 
ing fish  to  the  little  gap.  When  they  have  once  leaped  in,  they 
can  never  more  get  out.  For  a  few  moments,  amidst  the  dash 
and  roar  of  the  descending  waters,  they  are  unconscious  of  their 
fate.  They  are  whirled  back ;  they  shoot  across  the  pool ;  and 
at  length  they  dash  themselves  madly  against  the  upper 
gratings :  but  it  is  all  in  vain.  If  they  could  pass  this  one 
grating,  they  would  be  safe  for  this  year ;  for  there  is  no  net — 
no  salmon  fishing  above  the  weir.  The  Irish  Society,  to  whom 
the  fishery  belongs,  take  care  of  that :  and  if,  a]&  oA.  y^^^^^ 
thef  let  the  Saberjr  to  an  individual,  he  is  no  \e&&  e^cc^lvA.    ^^bl^ 
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of  tlie  two  neat  red-brick  cottages  which  tire  built  on  the  nntv-j 
moBt  piera,  is  for  the  watchman  who  lo<}ke  to  the  ] 
Ths  other  has  the  great  scales  for  voicing  the  fish,  a 
apparatus.  It  is  somewhnt  piteous  to  see  tlio  silvery 
many  a  Sith  sticking  to  the  balimce,  while  tho  seething 
below  sj-e  tempting  more  to  then-  fate.  As  for  the  other 
it  contitins  a  httle  bed,  where  the  watchman  takes  his  sleqi  ■ 
the  dajtime,  amidst  such  a  din  of  waters  as  would  make  ft  fioM 
lullahj  to  most  of  us.  By  night,  while  his  solitiuy  cmtdle  bun 
within,  throwing  a  feeble  gleam  from  the  lattice  upou  the  em- 
roundii^  foam,  he  is  stealing  about  along  the  picn,  and  acras 
the  shaking  planks,  which  make  bridgea  from,  one  to  nnotlMr. 
He  pcejie  and  prya  and  peers  about,  ti>  see  if  any  impruper  nrti 
be  in  the  water.  Pethaps  while  he  is  doing  so,  Ui^  poocboi 
may  be  watching  his  dim  furm  from  under  the  Hhtidow  of  ibe 
aolemn  woods  which  conie  down  to  Uie  river  banks,  rwhapi 
they  may  l>e  actually  in  the  river — up  to  their  waists  in  wiur, 
imder  the  shadow  of  the  piers.  If  cunght,  their  punishment  it 
afine  of  about  six  pounds  for  each  olience ;  in  default  of  pa^ 
ment,  sii  mouths'  imprisonment. 

The  flapping  and  frightened  fish  romftin  in  their  trap  till  tht 
next  Tuesday,  Thursday,  or  Saturday  morning,  when  the  nun 
fish  tbem  out  with  landing-nets,  Last  Thursday  morning  thov 
were  seventy-three  salmon  :  this  morning,  thero  were  siity-ona 
The  youngest  and  smallest  weigh  four  pounds  :  the  grMUr 
number  rise  from  twelve  pounds  to  twenty  pounds ;  and  cnn 
twen ty- 6  ve  pounds  is  not  au  unci>mmon  weight  The  price  of 
salmon  in  the  towns  along  tlie  const  is  about  sixpence  per  pomMl 
— uiiloHs  where  hotel-keepers  impose  on  inexperienced  tniTcllA 
But  the  fish  from  these  traps  are  packed  in  boxes,  uid  forwaiM 
by  cart  to  Port  Rush  for  export.  When  the  railway  to  Lomloo- 
deny  ia  finished,  they  will,  no  doubt,  \>o  sent  there  too,  on  their 
way  to  many  new  pkccs.  The  ice  in  which  they  ore  |mc)l«1  is 
Bupphed  in  hard  winters,  from  Irish  takes  and  ponds : 
ktit  two  winters*  have  been  too  mild  to  supply  the  ri 
quantity  ;  so  that  the  fish  fri>m  the  groen  doptlis  of  this 
coast  have  been  preserved  in  ieo  from  the  still,  nnlht 
lakes,  freezing  below  the  black  pine  forests  of  Norway. 

Our  subject  has  grown  sombre  iind  somewhat  too  pal 
Lat  ns  tftka  »  b  ' 
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Our  jonng  salmon  was  certainlj  not  caught  on  thifly  its  first 
ifloent;  for  it  is  known  to  have  rerisited  the  haunts  of  its 
infancy.  We  hare  said  that  there  was  one  space  (it  is  the 
Dentre  one)  between  the  piers  which  is  not  a  trap.  It  is  called 
khe  Queen's  €rap;  and  any  fish  which  are  lucky  or  discreet 
enough  to  go  straight  up  mid-stream,  pass  here  without  impedi- 
ment. It  is  wide  open  at  both  ends.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
all  on  Sundays,  except  that  any  fish  that  have  entered  between 
the  drawing  on  Saturday  morning  and  the  opening  of  .the  traps 
that  night,  are  turned  into  a  special  little  dungeon,  railed  off  on 
one  side,  there  to  pass  their  Sunday.  For  all  others,  the  way 
ii  completely  clear  from  Saturday  night  to  six  o'clock  on  Monday 
mcmiing.  Whether  our  young  fish  went  up  by  the  Queen's  Qap, 
Or  on  the  Sunday,  it  got  through,  and  without  knowing  anything 
of  the  perils  it  had  escaped.  How  sweet  the  lapse  of  the  fresh 
waters  was,  after  the  incessant  roll  and  crash  of  the  surge  on  the 
inm-bound  coast  of  the  Atlantic ;  how  the  autumnal  woods  con- 
trasted with  the  black  basaltic  precipices  above  the  main ;  how 
lovely  the  wild  flowers  on  the  banks  appeared  after  so  many  miles 
of  tangled  and  floatingseaweeds  !  Which  looked  best,  the  little 
oolumn  of  blue  peat-smoke  from  the  peasant's  cabin  under  the 
woods,  or  the  brown  smoke-clouds  from  the  kelp-fires  in  the 
stony  amphitheatres  of  the  coast  1 — Which  was  the  most  loveable, 
the  swallow  skimming  the  meadows,  and  brushing  the  blue 
waters  with  the  tip  of  its  wing,  or  the  red-legged  crow  throwing 
the  drops  about  in  the  little  salt-pools  in  the  rock,  poking  its 
fed  bill  into  salt  crevices ;  or,  again,  the  cormorant  perched  on 
its  sohtaiy  basaltic  pillar  amidst  the  translucent  green  waters  : 
now  rearing  its  head  to  survey  the  whole  land  and  sea,  and 
then  intent  once  more  on  its  fishing  ?  Which  of  these  varieties 
may  be  most  charming  to  a  salmon,  we  will  not  undertake  to 
decide.  We  only  show  that  the  salmon  has  the  opportunity 
of  judging,  as  it  lives  and  moves  among  them  alL 

Having  found  the  tranquil  cove  it  hoped  for,  and  deposited 
Hb  i^wn  where  itself  first  began  to  move  in  the  universe ; 
having  done  that  great  duty  of  the  year,  and  somewhat  reple- 
nished its  strength  with  fdtemate  repose  under  the  banks,  and 
{toMure  excursions  among  the  windings  and  inlets  of  the  great 
river,  the  salmon  set  about  its  descent  There  was  no  fear  of 
molestation  now.  The  descending  salmon  are  too  poor  in  flesh 
md  condition  to  be  a  desirable  prise.    Bo,  OTii^ixtfsc^m^^ 
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niidat  of  spring,  it  foiiDcl  itself  again  n^ith  its  oonm4(«  k  til 
deep.  Perlmjjs  it  is  becaiiee  the  eastfirn  couit  is  wnncwhat  M  | 
sombre,  that  uur  fisli  dow  tarua  its  head  westward.  Ah  !  that 
are  perils  there,  too,  Wherever  there  is  r  cluster  of  Hii 
rooka  iicar  the  shore,  and  therefore  in  the  path  of  the  Mla^ 
there  may  the  white  cottage  of  the  tiiiliermau  be  seen,  tiM 
into  some  recess.  There  may  one  grent  net  he  dfrn^  m 
jfoles  or  gibbet  on  the  rocks,  while  tlie  buoy  out  yondor,  nil 
tlie  line  of  corks,  show  where  the  other  is.  Ererywlwrv  ia  dt 
path  of  salmon  may  the  drarrtug  of  the  net  vu  SAttiHan  l> 
seen,  from  Mtiy  Uay  till  the  20th  uf  Au^st.  But  ita>(» 
twnly  only  by  osperienc*,  if  even  bo,  tJiat  our  young  boIuhm,  « 
any  young  satmuu,  can  learn  how  dangeWxis  tho  ptttb  of  lib  ^ 
through  its  whole  course.  So,  on  it  went,  merrilj,  in  Iti  fat 
cruise  along  that  cheerful  shore  ;  past  the  arches  of  ItnaMas 
through  which  tho  railway  runs  ;  juist  that  wondroiM  nr- 
dant  slope,  from  the  white  bench  up  tiud  up  fur  lUDO  bat  la 
the  creet  of  ro<;ks  which  crown  the  Coleraine  hcigbbt ;  tlM 
slope  where  frost  and  suow  and  blight  axui  tempest  ut-TrrcuM; 
where  fairies  resorted  to  their  very  latest  diiy,  ns  everrbtdj 
renienibers ;  where  miles  of  trailing  roses,  and  blue  hclh  ltd 
periwinkles  and  heaths,  with  sweet  l>erriee  enough  to  feal  tlr 
whole  fairy  race,  might  tempt  them  b«ck  to  their  flowery  t«im 
if  the  myriads  of  rabbits  were  nut  too  formidable,  iind  if,  «fa(i 
the  fairies  were  not  dead,  cold,  and  gone  ;  where  the  few  dnt 
lings  peep  out  from  thickets  of  bluKsouis,  and  gimlonsanM 
many  littlo  wiMcmcsses  of  sweets  ;  where  turfy  jititlM  giiA 
the  steeps,  that  watchers  may  sit  on  a  heather  cusbiun,  ai 
look  out  for  the  silvery  spangling  of  the  sea  where  thu  ^na 
lire  at  play ; — by  this  cheerful  slioi-e  wont  our  young  fish  ;  ui 
it  swept  by  the  turning  of  the  groat  plain  which  spronik  turn 
those  heights  to  Lough  Foylo ;  and  into  Lough  Fuyle  it  waa^ 
and  up  and  down  in  it — up  to  where  old  Deny  sits  on  ib 
hill ;  and  where  on  a  high  pillar  stands  her  hen>-pnstor,  Wslfcn, 
with  the  bible  in  one  hand,  while  the  other  iMints  to  thu  Lc«i|^ 
where  tlie  ships  ore  [Missing  tho  boom,  and  bringing  fuoil  to  tW 
HtarviDg  citizens  of  180  years  ago  to  whose  fortitude  Qomb 
Victoria  owes  her  crown.  Up  to  the  woods  near  tlio  tc«^ 
uid  down  and  atvay  among  tho  labyrinth  of  stnko-ucu,  nrm 
cur  youug  salniuu  ;  but  nut  to  sUiy,  fur  it  is  a  silIukhi  of  th* 
JiauD,    had   thurcloro   <N'itibo\i,l  s.n^  uiv\e\A\Qu.  of  beoomiug  m 
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.mmigrant  of  Loogh  Foyle.    As  a  salmon  of  the  Bann  it  will 
live  and  die. 

And  when  and  how  did  the  dying  happen?  As  to  the 
irhen,  there  is  no  saying.  How  should  there  be,  while  salmon 
dtre  so  resolute  against  telling  their  ages  ?  Whether  oiur  fish 
made  many  voyages  or  few,  whether  years  or  generations  passed, 
grhether  watchers,  poachers,  and  lessees  remained  the  same,  or 
were  superannuated  and  buried  away,  while  oiur  salmon's  eye 
was  still  clear,  and  its  flesh  finn  and  flaky,  and  its  scales  bril- 
liant and  flexible, — ^its  day  of  doom  came  at  last  The  victim 
oame  up  the  Bann — not  on  a  Sunday;  and  it  entered  the  wrong 
gap.  Neither  was  it  on  a  Saturday  that  it  came  ;  for  it  cer- 
tainly did  not  pine  and  waste  in  a  state  of  panic  during  a  long 
Sabbath  day.  It  was  spared  that  Its  pain  was  short.  One 
wild  attempt  to  leap— one  frantic  rush  round  the  place — ^and  it 
was  fished  out,  and  presently  flapped  its  last  in  the  scale  where 
its  value  was  sure  to  be  duly  estimated.  For  its  shroud,  it  had 
ample  folds  of  the  purest  powdered  ice,  gathered  in  far  lands, 
by  foreign  hands,  for  the  purpose.  Its  burial  service  was  the 
grace  said  by  the  chaplain  of  a  great  London  company ;  and  its 
tomb  was  one  which  was  not  devoid  of  outward  ornament  of 
Bome  richness — since  over  it  was  hung  a  massive  civic  chain,  a 
token  of  honours  to  be  domestically  remembered  through  an 
illimitable  future. 

This  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  all  that  can  be  told,  with  veracity 
and  honour,  of  the  Life  of  a  Salmon. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

BUTTER. 

Before  our  great  chemists  had  told  us  that  an  infusion  of  oil 
into  the  human  frame  was  necessary  to  life,  and  why,  there  must 
have  been  something  puzzling  to  thinkers,  as  well  as  amusing  to 
travellers,  in  the  incUnation  of  all  nations  for  some  kind  of 
batter,  which  must  be  had,  it  seems,  through  all  obstacles  of 
dimate  and  productions.  We  should  say,  at  the  first  glance, 
that  nobody  can  get  butter  of  any  sort  in  the  PqW  x^v^xA^itfait 
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keep  butter  for  fire  mimitea  at  the  Equator;  ndUiereuv^uf 
regiouB  of  tLe  eartb  beaidtia,  which  are  either  bunting  or  fnrn 
parched  or  wet,  to  a  degree  which  excludes  the  Eiigliab  ulw  4 
a  Aairy  altogether.  What  can  the  Greeulandor  du,  fur  iuaOM 
— ^living  in  a  oouutiy  where  July  i§  the  ouly  mouth  wiUmM 
Buow  (and  not  altraje  that) ;  where  turnips  rcaoh  the  m  4 
pigeons'  eggs,  for  a  great  wonder;  and  where,  In  tli«  vli 
moQthe,  the  roclcB  split  with  the  souud  of  a  caiiuon-abol,  lol 
the  aeUk  reeks  as  if  it  was  WiUug  ?  What  does  the  fiinjiiliiilw 
do  1  Why,  he  finds  oil,  thiekeued  1^  the  froat,  ■  ddtCMi 
buttci-.  He  Uvea  in  a  room  where  even  spirit  firvcses  ;  and  i» 
would  freeze  too,  but  for  his  beloved  whale  oil,  whkh  feodia 
him  the  interior  combustion  that  is  always  going  oa  in  all  et^ 
and  thiLt  keejis  the  temperature  of  the  humiui  &ajui«  nailj 
equable  in  all  climates  luid  jiDsitiona.  Then  tliore  is  tfa«  Alheu 
uuder  the  line  ;  what  does  he  du  fur  butter  t  If  we  gan  hia 
cattle,  they  would  presently  hang  out  their  tnnguea,  taoAam- 
duet  themselves  very  like  mad  dogs,  till,  stung  into  fqiy  by  hdOi 
of  insects,  and  panting  for  breath  in  an  atmosjilMre  liln  • 
f^imace,  they  would  rave,  lie  down  bellowing,  nnd  die.  Wo  «■ 
hardly  snppose  that  he  can  milk  the  lioness  or  the  tignjm,  «UA 
are  aJmost  his  only  animal  neighbours.  He  inilka  BotBrtl^i 
rather  le«s  dreadful — his  herd  of  trees  I  The  next  wuoil  ■  Ul 
daii'j.  and  the  shea  tree  is  his  cow.  When  he  wks  clouing  i 
Bpae«  for  his  hut,  he  left  the  shea  tree  standing.  Ita  apnatfiaf 
shade  is  welcome  for  itself;  but  the  fruit  (the  Alricaii  ohve)  ■ 
the  most  precious  merchandise,  and  the  most  delicious  food 
be  fuund  in  those  interior  [irovincea.  The  white  kernel  ti 
beaten,  and  pressed;  and  the  oil  oases  out  and  flukes  into 
whit£  butter,  which  Mungo  Park  liked  better  than  onr 
dairy  butter.  The  making,  and  eatiiig,Bnd  selling  this  huI 
fills  up  a  great  part  of  the  life  of  the  Bamburra  pensMit,  wl» 
thus  is  in  strong  symjiathy,  if  he  did  but  know  it,  with  au 
clever  neighbo'ir — Pnddy  ou  the  Kerry  Hills. 

There  is  no  drier  oouutry  than  the  Arabian  desert ;  and  no 
fihea  tree  grows  there,  uor  auy  other  fruit-boariug  tree  ;  nor  m 
there  oily  lish,  nor  cattle.  Uow  thou  do  Iho  Beduucvua  gst  ■ 
for  butler  1  Why,  there  is  the  goat ;  and  the  gout's  nuBt  ■ 
imoominuuly  rieh  and  creamy  ;  uud  the  Bedouoens  steu]  ak^ 
^J  ^y — in  the  shade  of  roeks,  where  poasible — follovriug  thcif 
goatu,  which  spriug  &om  tucV  Xa  tot^widcluuber  Lutu  ikU  MM 
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of  inaccessible  places,  to  get  at  every  aromatic  shoot  and  every 
tender  spray  and  green  blade  that  grows  in  virtue  of  the  night- 
dews.  The  owner  is  busy  with  goats'-hair  all  the  while,  not 
making  wigs,  which  is  the  use  we  put  that  hair  to,  but  twisting 
it  into  threads  and  cords,  or  preparing  it  for  weaving  into  tent- 
covers.  When  the  shadows  lengthen,  telling  him  the  hour,  he 
collects  the  flock,  and  the  kids  come  bounding  to  him,  and  the 
dams  follow  more  slowly,  and  munch  sprouts  from  his  hand  while 
wife  or  daughter  milks  them.  Some  of  the  milk  is  drunk  fresh  ; 
but  more  is  kept  It  becomes  sour  at  once,  of  course  ;  and  then 
there  is  the  oily  part  to  be  eaten  with  lentils,  and  the  curd  for 
k  sort  of  cheese,  and  the  whey  for  a  very  favourite  drink.  Very 
different  are  the  measures  taken  in  the  wettest  country — Holland 
— and  none  in  the  world  are  so  successful  Holland  supplies 
more  butter  to  the  rest  of  the  world  than  any  country  whatever ; 
while,  certainly,  the  Dutch  keep  up  their  interior  combustion, 
in  the  midst  of  external  damp,  admirably,  by  the  quantity  of 
butter  they  swallow.  We  make  the  best  butter  in  the  world — 
at  least  we  are  pleased  to  say  so — we  modest  English.  We  eat 
all  we  make,  and  then  look  round  for  more — for  the  best  we 
can  get ;  and  out  of  every  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand 
cwts.  that  we  import,  one  hundred  and  seven  thousand  cwts.  are 
Dut<;h. 

Certainly,  if  one  condition  of  good  butter  is  that  the  dairies 
should  bo  moist  and  cool,  the  Dutch  have  the  advantage  of  most 
nations.  Their  dairies,  which  a  breach  in  the  dykes  would  place 
at  once  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  are  moist  and  cool  as  a  sea 
cave.  They  have  other  advantages.  Their  water-meadows — 
level  cavities  between  gi-een  dykes — are  as  soft  as  a  Turkey 
carpet,  with  thick,  juicy  grass ;  and  their  milch  cows  show  their 
fine  feeding  by  being  at  once,  unlike  others,  fat  and  good  milkers. 
And  then,  they  are  not  driven  about  to  be  milked,  so  that  the 
cream  at  the  top  of  their  udders  is  not  half-churned  before  it 
can  be  got  at,  as  is  the  case  in  places  where  the  cows  are  driven 
home  to  a  farm-yard,  and  milked  immediately,  and,  moreover, 
in  the  midst  of  dung-heaps  and  puddles  and  bad  smells.  Far 
otherwise  is  it  with  the  Dutch  kine.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to 
wish  for  the  relief  of  being  milked,  and  raise  their  patient  heads 
to  see  whether  anybody  is  coming,  they  may  be  sure  that  some- 
body is  on  the  way.  There  they  come — the  milkmaid  and  the 
boy.     The  boy  is  towing  a  little  boat  along  IVvq  ca\i«X,  ^xv^  ^^ 


niftid,  with  her  fill!  blue  petticoat  and  lior  pink  jacket  or  bei 
gowti,  (Talks  beside  him.  Now  tbe;  stop  :  she  briii^  Inn  lit 
boat  ber  copper  milk-pails,  ax  bright  as  gold,  luid,  with  a  om^ 
greeting  to  her  dear  cows,  act^s  down  her  bttle  atool  uq  tlM>  pv^ 
and  begins  to  milk.  The  buj,  having  moored  liia  Umt,  cUok 
beside  her  with  the  special  pail,  which  is  to  hold  the  IwA  pM 
from  each  cow;  the  creamy  pint  which  eomes  lust  be«»nM  It  \t» 
risen  to  the  tup  in  the  udder.  Not  a  drop  is  l«ft  t<>  tuni  mm 
and  fret  the  cow.  The  boy  fetches  nnd  cnrrics  tlie  ptuK  Mi 
movea  as  if  he  trod  on  egge  when  convej'ing  tlie  full  pails  la  Ite 
boat.  When  afloat,  there  is  no  shaking  at  all  SnKHitblyfd*'' 
the  cargo  of  pails  up  to  the  very  entnmce  of  the  diUiy,  «fa«n 
the  deep  jars  appropriate  to  this  "  meal "  of  milk  nre  ready- 
cooled  with  cold  water,  if  it  is  summer,  and  wartnod  with  b* 
water  if  the  weather  requires  it.  When  the  time  for  chum^ 
comes,  the  Dnteh  woman  takes  matters  as  (luietly  as  hilli0te 
She  softly  tastes  the  milk  in  the  jars  till  she  tiiicla  thL-n-in  Ut 
due  degree  of  acidity  ;  and  then  she  leisurely  poim  the  wlnlt 
— cream  and  milk  together — into  a  prodigiously  att^>ut  and  lal 
upright  cbum.  She  must  exert  herself,  liowerer,  if  she  is  t) 
work  that  plunger.  She  work  it! — not  she  I  She  voolda 
soon  think  of  working  the  mills  on  the  dykes  witii  barg* 
plump  hands.  No— she  has  a  servant  under  her  lo  do  it.  Si 
puts  her  dog  into  a  wheel  which  is  connected  with  the  pionpr: 
and,  as  the  animal  runs  round,  what  a  splashing,  wollupii^.al 
fizzing  is  heard  from  the  closed  chiun  I  The  quiet  daiiTiniJ 
knows  by  tlie  changes  of  the  sound  bow  the  fonnution  <t  di 
butter  proceeds  :  when  she  is  quite  sure  that  there  an  taikk- 
tudes  of  flakes  floating  within,  she  stops  the  wheel,  rrlrnwilJI 
dug,  turns  down  the  chum  upon  a  hii^  sieve,  which  ia  Lud 
a  tub,  and  obtains  a  sieveful  of  butter,  in  the  shape  of 
kernels,  while  the  buttennilk  nins  cdF,  for  the  benefit  cf 
pigs,  or  of  the  hotisehold  uxikciy. 

In  the  precisely  opposite  country — Switzerland,  whi 
lo  the  clouds,  while  Holliuid  sijuiits  below  the  eei 
dairy  people  go  after  the  cows,  like   the    Dutcli, 
bringing  them  home.     They  have  much  further  to  gn. 
Moat  of  us  who  have  travelled  in  Switicrlund  have 
ohameteristic  beauty  of  the  Alps  by  going  too  late, 
wont  to  say  that  the  awful  stillness  and  steadfasttie 
Alps  are  broken  by  ao  mtAAtia  V)u\,  vWt  lA  v\«  \n'tK!nta,  li 
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lapsing  &om  tlie  steeps.  In  spring  tlierc  is  quite  anotbE>r 
td  of  motion  visible  to  those  who  have  good  sigiit — the  passage 
the  wind,  shown  bj  the  waving  of  the  grass  on  the  upland 
inlopes.  The  mower  may  be  invisible  at  such  a  height,  unless  he 
be  attended  by  n  wife  or  daughter  in  a  red  petticoat,  making  a 
of  colour  which  may  fis  the  eye  :  but  the  silvery  stoop  of 
le  tall  grass  as  the  breeze  passes  over  it  is  a  licautiful  thing  to 
charming  alternation  with  the  leap  of  the  waterfall, 
ten  these  patches  of  pa8tiu*e  are  mown,  the  cows  are  sent  up 
to  graze  imd  live  under  the  open  sky  :  and  the 
dry  people,  who  go  up  too,  and  live  in  sheds  and  huts,  follow 
le  kine,  morning  and  evening,  and  milk  them  wherever  they 
may  huppen  to  be,  whether  in  a  graasy  hollow,  or  on  a  fearfiil 
atelf  of  rock,  or  by  some  pool  in  a  ravine.  The  cows  wonld 
oome  if  called  ;  they  always  do  when  the  Alp-horn  is  blown  to 
coUbct  them  ;  but  tlie  Alp-hora  is  blown  after  they  are  milked, 
and  not  before,  lest  they  should  make  more  hsate  than,  good 
speed,  and  le«p  douTi  rocky  places,  and  priuice  homewarda, 
shaking  the  milk  in  their  udders.  If  there  is  the  slightest  con- 
ceivable curdling  in  the  milk  before  the  cream  is  separated,  the 
butter  is  spoiled,  though  the  fresh  cream  may  taste  very  welL 
The  way  in  which  the  butter  is  brought  down  to  the  valleys, 
when  the  party  return  for  the  winter,  is  curious.  All  the  butter 
of  the  season  Is  melted  over  the  fire  in  large  pons,  which  are 
shifted  the  moment  before  their  contents  would  buil  up.  They 
are  kept  simmering  till  tlie  watery  particles  have  all  gone  off  in 
steam,  and  the  curdy  particles,  which  ore  mixed  more  or  loss 
with  all  butter,  have  fallen  to  the  bottom.  The  butter  is  then 
poured  out,  like  clear  virgin  honey,  into  earthen  jars,  which  are 
filled  to  the  brim  and  thuruughly  closed  as  soon  as  the  butter  is 
cold.  This  is  one  way  of  preserving  butter,  and  salting  it,  as 
the  Dutch  and  Irish  do,  is  another.  The  choice  is  between  too 
little  flavour  aiid  too  much  salt ;  and  most  people  who  want  the 
butter  for  culinary  purposes  prefer  the  more  insipid  to  the  over 
•kited 

In  India,  the  people  can  no  more  do  without  butter  than  else- 
vhere ;  indeed  they  want  more  than  most  other  people,  from 
the  evaporation  of  the  liquids  of  the  human  frame  by  the  heat. 
They  are  a  thin  race.  The  sun  of  India  makes  war  against  fat. 
How,  then,  can  ihere  l>e  butter  1  There  is  no  butter  to  cat ; 
di«n  ia  plenty  to  driuk,  and  the  people  dxink  \t\r} 
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culfee-ou(i  full  at  a  time.  Are  joa  grinuifiiig;  raulcrl  tMj» 
Baying,  like  the  cliild  who  was  reading  to  maiuma  about  a  W 
flowing  with  milk  and  houey — "  La  !  Iiow  nasty  I  "  Ja«  koi 
what  this  butter  is,  which  the  natives  call  ghcre,  and  then  jfdf 
whether  you  coiild  driuk  it.  If  uot,  there  is  im  Kltemim 
which  may  saye  your  inanneTB  ;  if  anyboily  slioultl  offer  wi» 
cup  full  of  ghee,  you  can  unoint  your  body  with  it,  luu)  poaril 
over  your  hair,  to  preserve  you  from  a  cifup-</e-9rAeH,  \it  jmntf 
your  being  shrivcileai  lip  like  an  autnnin  tenf  tJimnn  witli  tk 
log  on  one's  Cliristmaa  tire.  The  ghctt  is  nut  purified  fxmatitti, 
quite  tfae  contrary.  After  the  milk  hna  been  biiilixl  it  i*  M> 
liuially  curdled.  It  is  tlie  curd  that  is  oliumed,  and  the  cbutU| 
is  done  eiuiply  by  turning  a  split  ImmlHio  in  Ixith  lutula,  m  if  il 
were  a  chocokto  milL  The  cry  is  not  for  cooIiiims,  hnt  for  mm 
heat.  Hot  water  is  added,  and  on  goes  the  'milliti);  till 
butter  comes.  The  hope  is  neit  that  the  butter  »dl  Ua 
rancid  ;  a  hope  which  is  justified  in  a  day  nr  twa  Tltcn  it  • 
bulled  again  to  get  rid  of  the  wat«r,  and  a  little  mure  vnuria' 
is  abut  up  with  it,  and  also  a  little  udt,  iu  joni  wbidi  go  aQ  MM 
India,  spreading  a  horrid  smell  wherever  they  nre  o]>ecied,Ml 
commanding  a  cnnstjiat  snie,  and  a  good  one,  fmm  nil  wImM 
indulge  in  the  luxury  of  rocliniiig  in  slicd  or  venuidaJi.  nvot^ 
ghee. 

And  how  is  it  with  the  other  great  coutinont — Aimni' 
Why,  in  South  America  there  are  those  vaat  plains,  thi 
and  Pampas,  stretching  fWini  the  base  of  the  Andes  lo  Tht  AJ 
and  horn  tho  Orinoco  to  the  Stmita  of  Miigt-llan 
uucouutablo  millions  of  cuttle  are  for  ever  grazinu. 
be  no  want  of  butter  there,  siuvly  ?     So  ihtuigbi 
England  till  thirty  ycoTB  ago,  when  it  became  known. 
that  there  was  no  butter  in  Buenos  Ayreo,     In  the  wri 
iMiiversid  mad  spcculatjon  which  followed,  it  wah 
supply  tlie  destitution  of  the  Spanish  Americiuiij.     SdmCi 
nut  then  taught  us  that  if  any  people  bud  not  butler  VHu 
they  must  have  some  other  sort  of  their  own. 
was  formed,  and  a  ship-load  of  Scotch  dairymaids  w«s  waA' 
ta  manage  those  fine  cows  that  grazed  in  that  i 
But  the  poor  women  were  Bidly  putiled  when  they  u   n 
to  work,  as  wci«  tlioir  employers.     Those  fine  cawt.   v  .  ■ 
They  were  caiigbt  by  v\o\buco,  iu\d  tied  neck  and  li'ir-.  m 
jMOoew  the  milk  miisl  Wvc  XiewimB  wjRMionlt\'^  tAiiiWl. 
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perplexed  damsels  churned  very  diligently,  but  the  butter 
lisgraced  them  sadly,  and  would  not  keep  ;  and  if  it  had  been 
is  good  08  at  home,  it  would  not  have  sold,  for  alas  !  the  natives 
Like  oil  better.  They  take  olive  oil  almost  as  profusely  as  the 
Hindoos  take  ghee.  As  for  our  brethren  in  the  United  States 
and  the  West  India  Islands,  they  have  the  true  Anglo-Saxon 
liking  for  butter.  But  it  has  not  yet  suited  their  convenience 
to  graze  much,  or  to  set  up  dairies  to  any  extent,  even  where  the 
dimate  is  favourable.  They  import  largely  from  Europe, 
especially  from  Holland  and  from  Ireland.  The  West  Indies 
rank  third  among  the  customers  of  Ireland  for  butter — Portugal 
being  the  first,  and  Brazil  the  second. 

Here,  then,  are  we  brought  round  to  so  near  home  as  the 
Kerry  Hills  and  the  pastures  of  Cork  and  Limerick.  Let  us 
take  a  run  over  those  hills,  and  see  what  is  doing. 

We  suppose  we  shall  find  the  cows  tenderly  cared  for,  judging 

by  the  solicitude  shown  for  yonder  pig.     His  owner's  dwelling 

is  a  mud  cabin,  dark  except  where  the  decayed  thatch  lets  in  the 

light,  and  all  going  to  melt  into  a  slough,  apparently,  with  the 

first  rain  :  whereas,  the  pig's  house  is  a  truly  comfortable  affair. 

It  is  built  against  the  cabin — in  the  very  middle— for  show. 

Its  stone  walls  are  whitewashed  :  its  roof  is  slated  ;  its  entrance 

is  arched.     Piggie  himself  is  allowed  great  liberty.     He  may 

loam  where  he  will,  with  the  one  condition  that  he  will  wear  a 

man's  hat — not  on  his  head,  but  over  his  face — the  crown  being 

out  to  allow  him  to  feed.     Thus  veiled  below  the  eyes,  he  may 

Wander  where  he  will,  unable  as  he  is  to  root  up  the  potatoes  or 

poke  his  snout  in  where  he  has  no  business.     If  such  is  the  care 

taken  of  the  pig,  what  may  we  not  look  for  in  regard  to  the 

OOW8  ?    On  we  go  to  see.     Who  is  this  that  wants  us  to  stop  ? 

Why  does  he  leave  his  flock  of  sheep,  and  hang  upon  our  car, 

and  rain  a  shower  of  brogue  upon  us  passing  travellers  1 — for  he 

is  no  beggar.     He  entreats  us,  and  will  not  take  a  refusal,  to 

^uy,  then  and  there,  on  our  ciu-  and  on  the  instant,  thirty-four 

Jwnbe,  which  he  declares  we  shall  have  cheap.     We  have  refused, 

^  oar  time,  to  purchase  and  carry  away,  in  the  High  Street  of 

•  town,  a  barrel  of  red  herrings ;  also,  a  mattrass.     It  seems  to 

^   even  more  inconvenient  to  carry  away  thirty-four  sheep  on 

"*  ^Hah  car,  especially  as  wc  want  no  sheep,  and  live  across  the 

'^Uiel ;  but  the  farmer  does  not  agree  with  us.     R<i  ^t^^»«^ 

<m  U8  all  compelled  by  want  oi  \>T%8b\)[i  Xa  ^sq»y 


the 
^k     aot 
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beliiud.  As  ne  advance,  ve  see  a  cow  Lerc  and  there  gtcp 
iaio  a  culim,  as  if  takiug  refuge  from  the  evening  i 
time  whilo  the  buu  is  yet  declining.  The  fimiilj  receive] 
afibctionntelr.  milk  her  tenderly  bj  the  fireside,  and  let  her  i 
into  the  corner  to  sleep  wlion  she  hkea.  How  guod 
butter  be,  from  a  cow  ao  ti-cated !  Ftirther  on,  hovcrer, 
perceive  that  all  cows — must  cows — are  not  ptuupered  in  I 
way.  Early  in  the  mornings,  weseethemgetting  up  &01B 
beds  on  the  hill-aides,  the  dry  space  vhero  they  hsve  lain  I 
darker  and  greener  thftn  the  dewy  grans  around.  They  1 
ceiliunly  boon  out  ail  night.  And  why  not )  our  driver  1 
the  Kerry  breed  is  hardy  ;  and  where  would  tliey  go^  if  1 
were  not  the  hills  for  them  to  roam  over  J  In  whiob 
we  join,  when  we  see  how  many  there  are. 

Here  we  come  to  spruce  roads,  well  fenced  and  arched  1 
with  trees ;  trad  wo  moot  cars  full  of  gay  gentry  ;  and  we 
the  gleam  of  wnters  through  the  woods.  Those  waters  are  I 
lower  lake  of  KiUarney ;  and  we  are  going  to  cross  the  I 
and  take  our  time  before  visiting  the  dairy-fanu 
site  side.  Landing  to  see  O'SuUivan's  Cascade,  we  find  a  I 
scantily  clothed,  and  so  thin  and  pale  as  to  appear  only  I 
fed,  and  bo  eager  in  showing  i>ff  the  wnterfnll,  ns  to  make  tin 
fancy  that  the  pence  he  expeots  are  uf  the  grcul««t  imporbmu 
to  him.  He  presents  us  with  ferns  and  mosses  with  a  trembUng 
hand ;  he  flings  his  stick  into  the  full,  and  scmmbles  down  tu 
catch  it  in  a  strange  place  ;  he  gives  a  poinfiil  inipreeeion  of 
going  through  an  antic  task  for  his  day's  broad  ;  and  he  looki 
delighted  at  his  fee.  As  soon  as  we  have  pushed  off,  and  srn 
out  of  his  hearing,  we  6nd  that  he  is  the  owner  of  a  herd  of 
cows  on  the  mountain  ;  that  he  drives  a  good  trade  in  cattle ; 
and  has  many  a  firkin  of  butter  to  sell  to  the  agent  from  CaA, 
when  he  comes  this  way.  Well !  wo  liave  seen  no  one  less  Uks 
a  butter  nidnnfncturer  than  the  pole  showman  of  O'SuUiran'* 
Casoade.     Vilmt  next ! 

The  next  thiug  is  veiy  strange.     Two  sober,  quiot,  sensibls 
men  are  rowing  us.  and  are  ready  to  talk.     Finding  that  ana  of 
I  in  Africa,  they  aak  if  we  saw  any  enchaotmetil 
there,  as  enchantment  is  said  to  come  from  Africa     Ladutji 
id  ;  and  our  story  is  received  with  eager  interesL     The 
told  us,  in  the  most  straightforward  way,  that  they  dbl 
not  believe  a  word  of  Uie  stories  of  the  enchantment  of  tha  Iski 


■e  upon  tiU  they  saw  O'Donoghne  himself,  in  a  way  which 
Dnld  not  bo  mistaken.  Seeing  is  believing,  thoy  ttaid  re- 
tatedly  ;  nnd  (here  is  no  doubt  tliat  they  believed  what  they 
t)ld  UB.  The  well-kuowQ  legeud  of  Killamey  is  that  O'Donogbue 
od  his  people,  and  the  city  in  which  they  lived,  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  waters  of  an  enchanted  fountain,  some  hundreds 
r  yearti  ago ;  and  that  the  chieftain  appears,  once  in  seven 
sen  at  leaiit,  in  the  first  week  of  May,  traversing  the  lake  as  if 
were  solid  glass.  Our  boatmen  had  been  rowing  some  work- 
taen  over  to  an  island,  where  they  were  repairing  a  cottage  of 
Mn.  Herbert's,  and  were  returning,  at  a  quarter  past  six  ui  the 
'morning  of  the  second  of  May — a  fine,  bright  morning — when 
'  theymw  O'Donoghne  come  out  from  the  shore  of  the  mainland. 
I  passed  close  by  them,  looked  at  them  well  as  he  passed, 
Vith  hia  very  bright  eyea,  walked  on  to  the  opposite  slioi'e,  and 
disappeared  in  the  rock.  Ho  wore  a  scarlet  coat,  breeches,  and 
"  three-cocked  "  (threo-comered)  hat,  with  a  white  feather. 
The  men  were  so  awe-struck  that  they  could  not  speak  to  hitn, 
thongh  they  had  abundant  opportunity.  One  would  like  to 
know  what  scarlet  thing  those  men  could  have  eeen  in  broad 
daylight  on  a  fine  May  morning — Ireland  not  being  a  land  of 
mingoes,  or  other  red  water-birds.  But  there  are  other  mar- 
veUotis  things  seen  on  the  shores  of  Killamey,  having  more 
lelation  to  Butter  than  this  apparition  of  O'Donoghne.  When 
a  hare  is  found  among  the  cows  on  May-day,  it  is  a  very  melan- 
'«boly  enchantment ;  for,  if  she  Iw  not  killed,  there  will  be  no 
butter  all  summer.  The  hare  is  a  witch.  Yon  may  prove  that 
by  letting  your  dogs  bite  her,  and  then  looking  about  the  neigh- 
'bourhood,  when  you  wiU  find  some  old  woman  ill  in  bod  with 
fronnds  in  the  same  places.  If  you  do  not  kill  the  hare  she 
vill  milk  your  cows  in  the  night,  or  at  least  carry  off  all  the 
n  that  is  in  the  milk.  The  same  may  bo  said  of  the  hedge- 
■  hog.  There  is  another  bit  of  trouble  that  must  be  taken  to  save 
the  butter.  The  well  must  be  watched  till  the  sim  is  high  on  May 
morning,  or  some  witch  will  come  with  a  wooden  dish  in  her 
band,  and  skim  the  surface,  mumbling,  "Come,  butter,  come" 
If  she  is  allowed  to  do  this,  you  will  lose  your  labour  in  chum- 
^  all  that  season.  If  the  farmer  has  not  sheds  in  which  to 
bouee  all  his  cattle  on  May  eve,  he  must  see  that  they  are  care- 
ftilly  fastened  into  a  paddock,  and  that  the  four  comers  of  the 
ipaddock,   and  all  the  beiiBt^  an  jprinkXod  m\h  W^^  i 
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blessed  on  Eost.cr  Suuday,  that  oothiug  evil  inaj  be  ntile  lAgrt 
at  lliem.  The;  will  be  tlie  safer  if  you  give  them  eaub  a  na^ 
1ac«  of  straw  for  the  nigUt,  And  dao  iJigblly  Biiige  e«i:fa  lioK 
with  lighted  etmw,  or  pass  a  livo  coal  coiiipletclv  mntid  Hm 
budies.  To  dear  the  gruimil  perfeotlj  for  a  fuvourolila  mma^ 
there  must  be  a  cLurning,  with  duaed  doors,  bcforo  bumw  • 
May  morning,  with  an  old  ass'a  shoe  nailed  to  the  boUom  oftk 
plunger.  A  hraucb  of  mouutniu  asb,  gnthered  the  uigbt  bt&n; 
must  be  bound  rouud  the  diuru  before  the  milk  in  pound  li; 
atid  wheu  the  milk  begins  to  brcuk,  it  is  wuU  to  put  a  liw  o«d 
and  a  Ettle  Bait  under  the  chum.  If  the  oniier  winbw  t«  m.n 
bin  best  cow  from  the  thefto  of  witoheti,  he  muat  follow  bar  ii 
the  first  walk  she  takcH  from  the  paddock  or  ahcd,  and  pt^ 
up  the  soft  eiirth  marked  by  her  fi>ur  feet.  If  he  does  dia. 
sale  for  the  hqhsou.  If  bo  leuves  it  for  tlie  wilcli  to 
creature  will  Iw  a  denS  loss  to  liim,  for  this  ecaeon  at 
These  ibiugs  are  iroubleEome  to  attend  to,  it  is  true 
man  wishes  to  conduct  buHiueas  with  a  Cork  butter-i 
ha  hod  bett«r  dear  tlie  ground  tborouglily  fur  tlta 
of  the  summer.  And  bere  we  are  at  tbo  form,  to  fkee 
does  it. 

Tbe  farm  oouaists  of  forty  acres.  One  acre  ia  occiipioi  kf 
the  house,  dairy,  yard,  and  garden ;  twenty  auras  an  ituhr 
tillage,  and  umeLeen  remain  for  gracing  ground,  incladiag  Im{ 
to  the  extent  of  about  half  on  acre.  There  are  ton  Wfva,  Mwl 
pigs,  and  ducks,  chickens,  and  geeae  in  plenty.  Of  tho  twmtj 
acres,  a,  considerable  portion  is  devoted  lo  tUv  gruwlli  of  gnn 
crop6 — swedes,  mangold  wurzcl,  iie. — fur  the  wiiilw  food  of  ibl 
cows.  The  rest  is  graiu — wheat,  barley,  and  oata — wliich  all  ft 
to  luai'ket,  the  fumily  being  fed  on  tbe  cheaper  diet  of  IndiM 
menl.  The  bog  ia  not  the  least  useful  part  of  the  gTY>uitd.  it 
yields  all  the  fuel  wauled — not  only  in  the  shapt)  of  poat,  but 
in  abumlauce  of  Gro-wood  of  tbe  finest  qiuility.  Heap*  <i 
teucd,  scraggy  wood  may  be  seen  drying  in  the  •nii ;  hhI 
Hdry,  tliey  burn  tike  cannel  cooL  Moreover,  of  lliu  h^tt 
E-fouud  in  llio  bog.  tlie  dairy  utensils  are  all  nuuUi ;  aud  tkt 
>pla  on  the  spot  ascribe  tbo  best  qualities  of  tlidr  butter  W 
the  xiM!  of  tliis  bog  oak — a  pemiasiuu  wbicb  ia  rvgar-lvd  m  • 
mi»tiikc  by  tho  butter-merchants  of  tb«  jxirtg.  Tliu  keeli-n,  i« 
alisUow  tubs,  VBnou»'m«iQ,\&«Vkw\vUMiutlk  stands,  nro 
uf  iiidi-tbickbo)^  o«ik  i  auA  atj  Va  vW  gXimux.    \\.«»tMii.iii-j 


9t  eomplotely  aecure  fiwrn  warping,  and  from  the  ( 

lu  seBMining  hits  tiecu  rather  long — some  thd 
*r8,  probably  ;  ao  that  the  taste  of  the  wood  i 
'!'*«3i'  (lilt  of  it  some  time  ago.     The  queatiou  is  whether  thnt 
"'    thi'  xeasoning  has  iiot  aucueeded  to  it  1 

Tlie  dsiiij  is  a  laii^  shed,  with  a  flagged  floor.     Along  two 

'~  ■  Btand  the  keotera,  with  their  "meals"  of  milk  in  order. 

J  stand  strangely  long  before  they  are  fikimmed — till  the 

IkiiBOiirAud  thick  ;  and  then  the  cream  stands  fi'om  two  days 

k  before  it  is  churned,    The  peo[ile  iuaiat  that  the  sour- 

e  milk  does  not  in  the  least  alfeet  the  butter,  and  that 

:  waste  to  use  the  milk  before  all  the  cream  is  got  out 

^Q  which  point,  as  ou  every  other  iu  the  whole  business, 

R. people   of  Kerry  are  flatly  contradicted  by  the  people  of 

fcrd  J  botii  bemg  famous  exporters  of  butter.     The  milk 

jtSOtaoor  enough  for  the  popular  taste  in  winter.     Witlt  the 

jr  cornea  the  dyiiiiacy  ;  and  then  tlio  duirymaida 

p  their  hands  for  joy,  and  exclaim  "  Now  we  shall  have  thick 

Iu  the  market-plaee  is  the  s:une  jubilation;    fur  the 

i  in  aent  there  for  dale,  after  enough  has  been  reserved  for 

e  pigs ;  and  the  people  relish  it  with  their  potatoes  far  more 

lum  sweet — in  like  manner  as  they  prefer  salt  fiah  to  freah.    | 

aibly  it  might  be  the  same  with  us,  if  either  article  were  the 
alj  animal  food  we  ever  tasted. 
As  soon  as  a  keeler  is  em]itied,  it  ia  acalded  with  hot  water, 
Irell  bud  on  n-itli  a  broom  of  heather ;  and  then  with  cold  water, 
.  in  tlie  open  air.  The  churning  seems  an  easy  afi^air  enough — 
the  batter  comiug  iu  half-an-hour,  and  never  keeping  the  people 
Waiting  more  than  an  hour.  Little  does  that  dairymaid  knov 
lier  «>wn  bliss,  unless  she  has  known  wlmt  it  is  to  stand  churning 
three,  Ibur,  tire  hours,  obtaining  nothing  but  froth,  fancying  she 
B  the  thickening  of  the  milk,  and  finding,  like  Dr.  Johnson, 
g  ensue,"  till  she  hopes  that  nobody  will  speak  to  her 
,  hot,  tired,  worried  as  she  is,  she  docs  not  think  she 
floold  speak  without  crying.  Ht^ppy  is  the  Kerry  miuden,  who, 
luTing  no  dog-menial,  like  her  Dutch  sister,  plays  the  part  of 
line  for  no  more  than  an  hour  at  furthest.  The  butter  ' 
r  fiuls  to  he  good,  she  says  :  a  marvel  full  as  great  as  the  ' 
gliding  of  a  scarlet  coat  and  a  "  three-cockoiV  Viu.t"  uhot  XXi 
Jake.  It  ia  washed  three  times.  Others  say  tWt  "vt  taVca  % 
Hlaiaaro  ibe  water  pgOoQtly  cleu.     it  ia  va^tA^ So.^ 
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proportion  of  hnlf  a  at«ne  (seven  poiindH)  of  salt  to  fifty 
of  butter.  Tlie  Dutch  eiceeJ  tho  Iriah,  and  e¥erybo«ly 
the  care  they  take  to  have  good  Bait.  They  use  only  tl>at 
is  obtained  liy  alow  evaporation,  and  perfectly 
Other  pcoplo  are  not  go  particular.  They  mso  asll  which  W^ 
have  Bome  mixture  of  inferior  (]ualitie8 — bitter,  or  n|it  to  inali ; 
and  they  muat  not  wonder  if  their  hutter  ia  iof^riur  tg  tl* 
Dutch.  Our  housewives  say  that  the  Irish  bntt«r  ia  ni>t  neai* 
BO  good  as  it  used  to  be.  ^Vlicther  the  Kerry  wotnoa  td  • 
former  generation  were  more  desiMJtio  about  their  rw)uij«tiientt 
than  now,  we  cannot  say  ;  hut  it  stnick  ua  that  th«  doon  d 
certuiu  dairiea  stood  too  wide  open  for  the  eutntncc  of  wlmtatt 
chose  to  come  in,  and  that  the  pig*B  home  waa  aumewliat  W 
near  at  hand.  Some  were  secludetl  enough,  and  u  fhafc  m 
running  water ;  and  we  should  have  liked  to  he  able  to  oampm 
the  produce  of  the  two.  When  "  mode,''  the  butt«r  b  ptw^ 
down  into  a  firkin  (still  of  Ix^-oak)  salted  over  the  lop,  tad 
covered  cloae  with  a  cloth.  When  more  ia  ready  to  Im  inl 
into  the  firkin  the  salted  surface  is  scmped  off,  luid  the  tmtts 
Itelow  so  broken  up  aa  that  the  new  portion  may  mix  weD  witt 
it.  The  ten  cows  yield  a  firkin  of  butter — that  ia,  batfi 
hundredweight — per  week.  Wo  were  told  that  the  inrrrlMit 
pays  five  guineas  per  huudr^weight  (the  huudredwotf^l  btaf 
about  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds),  We  did  not  boUl*t 
this  at  the  moment,  oa  the  priee  of  Iriah  butter  doei  Mt 
admit  of  such  a  pavment  aa  nearly  a  shilling  |>er  jtuund  to  tb« 
maker ;  and  we  found  atlcrwanls  that  the  ]iayn)ent  k  nn)f 
higher  than  three  guineas  and  a  half  f>«r  huudredweii^t,  Tb 
olosod  GrkiuB  are  conveyed  by  carts  to  aomc  neighhounog  pAt 
OF  railway,  or,  failing  both,  are  carted  all  the  w-my  to  CaA. 
Every  traveller  in  Kerry  and  the  neigh liou ring  cnuntw*  «i 
familiar  with  the  sight  of  the  barrel-laden  carta  wbiuli  fmjnnt 
all  the  roads  ;  and  in  every  market-plaoe  may  be  anm,  dnriw 
the  summer,  an  expanse  of  firkins,  filling  tip  more  or  lom  nf  tit 
area.  The  largest  sates  are  effeotcit  in  another  mEiouer  thaa  b; 
bringing  the  produce  to  market  or  to  port,  to  fetch  th«  matlwl 
price.  The  needy  among  tho  dairy  farmera  sell  their  bnlKT 
beforehand,  by  contract,  to  the  tntvclling  agent  of  the  bntlff- 
merchant,  who  visits  them  tvioe  a  year.  They  take  th« 
be  offers,  and  are  too  uften  g\ad. 
tbaa  subject  themeuWeft  Ui  \)on&&%«. 


yoM.     They  take  tb«  jnoe    j 
Uv«  money  in  kdvaaoo.  m'  J 


High  to  inform  i 
□  milk  the  cows — the 
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^LTO  n^-oiind  in  the  winter,  when  their  cows  nre  dry.  Lesa  needy 
CiMTmera  manage  their  stock  so  as  to  have  milk  all  the  jear 
ud,  tliough  not  enough  for  the  innkin^  of  butter  for  sole. 
II  for  thnt  is  only  Bve  or  all  months  from  Maj-day. 
Wo  inquired,  al  thia  Killamey  farm,  whether,  in  rearing  calvea, 
>  tnilk  of  the  beet  cows  is  spent  uim>u  their  calves,  or  n'bether 
s  more  aaving  plan  is  ei-er  resorted  to  of  "  buying  &  niiree  " — 
widing  tlie  ealf  with  an  inferior  nurse,  to  save  the  mother's 
r  milk,  Thia  is  a  pitch  of  economy  which  has  not  been 
ed  in  these  ports  ;  and  we  were  amused  at  the  way  in 
1  our  question  was  received  by  one  of  those  Killamey 
idee,  who  think  it  a  disgrace  not  to  have  an  answer  ready  for 
'  possible  qnestioa  He  was  kind  t 
,  IB  Kerry,  there  is  always  i 

I  never  milking  each  other.     The  cost  of  a  calf,  for  the 

e  years  before  she  produces,  is  said  to  be  twopence  a  day. 

■3lbe  food  of  the  whole  stock  in  winter  is  partly  buy,  and  portly 

died  Tegetables  and  bran.     A  great  deal  of  the  profit  of  the 

f  tarma  of  Kerry  is  derived  from  the  pig* — the  exportation 

I  of  b)HXin  being  almost  ae  valuable  as  tha.t  of  butter,  and  the 

»  yielding  plenty  of  the  best  food  that  can  enter  a  piggery. 

t  About  one  hundred  thousand  firkins — that  is  lifty  thousand 

Itnodredweight — of  butter  go  to  the  ports  annually  from  Kerry; 

,    md  in  Cork  alone  there  are  now  twenty-six  butter  morchante. 

In  Wftterford  and  Weiford  there  are  many ;  and  these  give  a 

different  recipe  for  making  the  article  ;  diflerent  with  regard  to 

the  length  of  time  the  mdk  and  cream  should  stand,  and  to^the 

methods  of  washing  and  salting.     But  it  does  not  appear  that 

one  county  excels  another  in  the  quality  of  its  butter. 

Tiie  firkins  are  emptied  oa  their  arrival  at  the  warehouse  in 
the  port.  Turned  upside  down  after  the  headis  removed,  and 
well  slapped,  the  cask  yields  up  its  contents.  The  butter,  as  it 
stands,  is  then  scraped  with  a  wooden  knife,  its  soiled  ci 
and  seams  removed,  and  put  away  to  make  ointment  for  shoeps' 
bitckjii  and  its  hollows  filled  up  with  fresh  butter.  It  is  then 
powdered  with  salt  of  the  purest  kind,  the  firkin  is  replaced  over 
it,  it  ia  raised  on  its  right  end,  and  the  other  is  Bcrnped  and 
salted,  and  when  the  hoops  are  put  od  and  tlie  firkin  ready  for 
,  covered  with  a  piece  of  muslin,  which  is  made  to  fit 
rately,  and  finally  salted.  When  the  head  is  knocked  i 
i  tbm  m^cht  ie  provedj  there  remaiaa  nothing  Wt  *0a%  NnuaAi*  g 
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iuj;.     Tliifl  18  done  by  stoncilUug,     A  metal  plalo  is  ptsff.ti 
witli  tbQ  trade  mariLs,  aod  with  the  tiaiue  nnd  lultlrcw  of  ittl 
exporter.     Then  the  number  of  the  firkiu  ia  nflixcd.      The  tuul  | 
plutu  in  smeared  over  with  an  ink  made  o(  laiup-blar- 
tine,  and  wax,  and  the  brand  stands  clear  and  inolf.ii. . 

All  thiu  is  intereBting ;  but  there  is  one  thing   ::. 
see.     In  the  office,  where  the  importer  has  lakeii  ut-  - 
some  figures,  and  see  the  form  of  entry  iu  the  hior«  l 
liooks  ui  which  hia  piirchosea  are  reoordeil,  wo  wiri 
largest  bun<llea  tif  hank-notoe  we  ever  saw.     Tb^.'r' 

containing  the  correaponding  halves  of  severed  one  j.".-i_^ 

to  the  amomit  of  five  hundred  pounds.  Ouu  of  tbvan  h 
wa«  to  go  by  post,  aud  the  other  by  public  car,  to  tfaa  ■; 
pay  the  couiitr)'  makers,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  soasoiL 

Where  doeu  all  Una  butter  go  I     Much  at  it   to   . 
much  to  Liverpool ;  much  to  the  Continent.     The  g 
nil]  find  ita  way  to  Portugal,  unletis  there  aliuuld  .btt  a  q 
about  the  Portuguese  tarifl',  which  would  be  a  aad  UungfoM 
Kerry  dairymen.     They    have  sold,  this  seaaon,* 
tliouBnud  three  hundred  and  eit^hty-nine  firkins  more  tbi 
the  seasou  of  lost  year  ;  and  it  i»  eurioua  that  tlie  I' 
sold  about  as  much  leits  to  us.     The  rcnson  of  t]- 
pivduution    in    In-'liind — whiuh  is  felt  iu  nil  the  ■  ' ' 
besides  Cor'k — is  no  mystery.     The  farmer  now  ouuiui  j 
labour  ba  Ite  used  to  do,  by  letting  potato   groutuk  I 
labourers.     Many  of  tlie  labourers  have  einigrutct),  m 
must  have  better  wages,   paid  in  caah  ;   aud    thej  t 
iuateail  of  potatoes,  now  that  gmin  is  cheap.     Tho  iJuiDer  I 
it  safer  and  clieajicr   to  produoe   butter  than   grain  ler  t 
market.     If  this  goes  ou  long,  ooe  may  hope  that  a 
will  be  made,  somewhere  or  other  among  the  rich  p 
Ireland.     At  present,  the  innkeepers  in  the  remotest  d 
complain  that  they  have  to  get  every  oimi 
London.     It  becms  ns  if  this  must  be  mem 
should  not  wonder  if  we  have  to  report,  afler  our  next  vist  t* 
Ireland,  a«  its  Ulest  bull,  ila  offer  to  the  strttiiger  of  *  latii* 
M'elsh  rabbit 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

GflESHIBE  CHBESE. 

The  scene  of  the  Cheshire  Cheese  making  which  I  have  just 
been  witnessing*  is  in  Flintshire.  This  is  something  like  a 
bull  to  begin  with  ;  but  it  is  not  my  bull  I  relate  what  I  find ; 
and  what  I  find  is  a  manufactiu^  of  Cheshire  cheese,  on  a  farm 
celebrated  for  that  article,  just  within  the  borders  of  Flintshire. 
I  remember  being  much  amused,  when  a  child,  at  a  little  bit  of 
little  Flintshire  being  separated  from  the  rest,  and  packed  in 
between  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  and  Denbighshire.  It  is  just 
within  that  little  bit,  and  near  the  winding  Dee,  that  this  cele- 
brated cheese  farm  lies.  Very  different  is  its  Flint  cheese  from 
the  flint  cheese  of  a  more  northemly  county.  In  Cumberland 
the  common  cheese  made  in  the  moorland  has  been  literally 
used  as  flint.  I  have  been  gravely  assured  on  the  spot  that  a 
soldier,  being  out  of  the  way  of  a  flint  for  his  musket,  actually 
used  a  bit  of  cheese-rind  for  the  purpose.  Moreover,  when  the 
dogs  worn  by  the  peasants  lose  their  iron  (just  like  a  donkey*s 
shoe),  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  tip  the  clog  with  a  cheese-paring. 
Marvellous  are  the  local  tales  about  this  cheese.  Travellers 
are  told  that  the  farmer  cuts  his  cheese  for  the  table  with  an 
axe ;  and,  in  the  dusk,  a  succession  of  sparks  is  seen  to  fly,  if 
the  cheese  be  in  proper  economical  condition.  Again,  the  people 
nay  that  the  strangest  thing  that  ever  happened  through  a 
cheese  was  in  Cimiberland,  when  one  rolled  off  a  cart  that  was 
ascending  a  steep  road.  The  cheese  bounded  down  into  the 
valley,  striking  the  crags,  and  sending  out  sparks  as  it  went,  so 
that  at  last  it  set  the  heather  on  fire  so  effectually  that  it 
burned  for  two  days.  As  for  how  such  a  delicacy  is  relished  in 
fiurm-houses,  that  is  a  matter  in  which  testimony  differs  accord- 
ing to  taste.  So  much  for  Cumberland  cheese.  Meanwhile, 
here  I  am  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee. 

Among  its  other  windings^  the  Dee  winds  round  a  stretch  of 
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pasture  land  bo  green  after  tlie  haytnaking  aa  reollj  to  ik^ 
tlio  eye.  The  rivor  sweeiw  round,  under  a  very  liigli  ImL 
forming  a  horse-sboe ;  and  wbea  the  wnters  seem  (]u)MMd  H 
meet  aguln  at  the  narrow  part,  they  cliange  tlicir  minds  tai 
vauder  off  ou  either  haud,%o  form  new  circuits  and  eodtm 
more  groen  meadowi.  The  Bcmicircular  riilg^a  in  the  p»mm 
dhow  how  much  umaller  and  ahallowor  Uie  ciirw  i>bm  ra; 
and  there  are  people  living  whose  poientB  rvuietnlwrcd  tk 
planting  of  an  oak  by  the  water-side,  which  grew  Bcine  nr 
inland  when  it  was  cnt  down.  The  bank  above  the  nrn'  trtk 
the  same  tale.  Its  red  toil  is  riven,  and  su  heaped  luid  tutulU 
08  to  show  that  it  was  brought  down  roughly  by  the  actiuD  it 
water  below.  Some  of  these  hea|fii  and  promontories  an  M 
enough,  however,  to  lie  covered  with  well-grown  truM.  TIb 
gazer  above  observes  that  the  whole  valley,  of  which  Ibis  it  i 
uook,  is  formed  precisely  in  the  same  mauiicr.  It  is  walM  ii 
semicircularly  with  wooded  banks,  whence  clnu-ming  lookio; 
housOB  peep  forth,  with  their  green  clearings,  or  sloping  gmniaa 
Ab  for  what  is  seen  beyond,  through  the  open  purl,  (t  ts  a  kid 
'  and  richly-fertile  aud  wooded  country,  as  for  as  tbf  Vdib 
mountains,  which  enclose  the  whole.  At  sunset,  whta  tW 
entire  view  is  at  its  brightest,  there  ie  one  sjiut  to  tthtoh  Ik 
eye  is  attracted  infallibly  and  at  once.  At  one  end  of  tho  hxiat 
shoe,  where  the  bank  is  subsiding  totrnrdH  the  levels^  that  a 
a  spreading  farm-house,  with  a  low,  long,  diversified  fbce,  and  • 
terraocd  garden,  slopiug  to  the  south.  In  the  b^n  h^am 
there  ore  lields  which  look  as  soft  aa  velvet,  som«  with  a  dub- 
strous  haystiLck  in  the  middle,  and  others  with  huge  ooai|aoia 
of  cows,  all  at  that  hour  tending  towards  the  gate  In  go  booM 
for  the  night.  That  most  tempting  place  is  WidowS.'a  ebeot- 
farm.  I  proceeded  to  my  call  on  her,  satisfied  that  in  point  of 
residence  she  might  be  the  envy  of  almost  all  England. 

The  place  did  not  disappoint  me  in  the  least  on  cIomt  ami- 
nation.  Tlie  farm-yard  front  is  neat,  Bpaciou^  and  Momowyt 
picturesque,  from  its  anti(iuity,  if  not  particidarly  bcwttihl 
There  Is  a  little  green  iu  front,  kept  inriolato  by  n  eniik  fenet ; 
and  the  area  of  the  yard  is  so  largo  that  l\i«  uuthooan  nrr  no 
inconvenience  or  eyesore.  There  run  scores  of  pigs,  wlitck  feed 
uTi  whey  and  butter-milk.  There  the  lar^  teams  turn  roumi 
without  interfering  with  anybody ;  and  there  the  whole  dain 
of  seventy  cows  can  move  a.\3u\iV  VaXvuA  ci«iii4i'n%. 
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;ide  the  house,  the  first  thing  that  catches  the  eye  ia  the 
1  cai'pet — not  in  the  pai'lours,  but  the  paBsage-rooms,  pan- 
and  kitchen.  This  Welsh  carpet  is  a  pattern  produced  on 
brick  floor  by  staiuing  the  brick  aquarea  in  figures  with 
leaf  juic-e.  The  prettiest  pattern  is  perhaps  produced  by 
ig  half  of  each  square  diagonally  with  dock-leavea.  The 
appeiinince  is  really  very  prutty.  The  best  parlour  is 
-foruished  ;  but  tlie  uneven  floor  must  wear  out  the  carpet 
Boon.  The  lattice-windows  do  not  open  either  in  or  out ; 
a  better  way  which  keeps  out  rain  as  well  as  a  sash- 
,  One  compartment  glides  in  grooves ;  and  large,  and 
it  as  rur,  all  those  wtudowa  are,  except  in  the  eheese- 
Lg  rooms,  where  they  are  bedewed  ns  if  it  were  brewing 
going  on.  The  widow's  own  little  parlour  looks  to 
-yard,  aeross  the  green.  It  looks  somewhere  else  too. 
B  two  old-faahiuned  peep-holes  in  the  door,  through 
rbich  she  can  spy  at  pioaaure  into  the  industrial  department ; 
while  alie  can,  by  turning  the  brass  plates,  secure  herself  from 
lieing  watched  in  return.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  this 
device  before,  except  in  prisons,  lunatic  asylums,  and  hospitals ; 
and  it  loolw  very  odd  ;  pleasant  only  as  a  relic  of  ancient  days 
And  customs,  when  the  master's  eye  was  supposed  to  be  really 
ODiiBtantly  over  his  household.  The  upper  rooms  are  spaciotis 
and  airy,  and  oa  clean  as  the  dairy  itaelf — a  thing  which  is 
BspedaUy  commendable  in  a  house  whieh  is  wainscotted 
Ihrougliout  its  chambers,  and  all  hill  and  dale  in  regard  to 
its  floors.  Within  the  widow's  room  there  is  a  most  remark- 
able place,  called  Paul's  closet.  It  is  a  small  room,  now 
;aaw^riated  to  the  shower-bath,  which  stands  in  one  comer, 
M^^.Se^ted  by  a  high  window.  It  is  vaulted,  and  the  only 
SdOC'iB  ft  double  one.  Uvcr  the  door  It  may  be  seen,  after 
^tome  calculation,  that  there  must  be  a  cavity.  Such  a  recess 
there  is ;  and  it  is  closed  by  a  eliding  panel.  Paul,  whoever 
he  might  be  (and  that  is  what  nobody  knows)  was  concealed  in 
this  room  for  a  long  time  (nobody  knows  when),  and  has  left 
curious  traces  of  his  imprisonment.  In  the  vaulted  part  of  the 
toofing  there  are  drawings  done  with  soot  or  blacking  of  b> 
Bort,  of  churclies  (one  of  which  looks  like  a  lightbouse)  with  the 
ecdesiasticaJ  doors  and  their  elaborate  hinges  and  locks  repre- 
teated  faithfully,  and  on  a  grand  scale,  in  proportion  to  the 
of  tbft  adifioe.     In  the  opposite  angles  are  a     ' 
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BOom  to  show  thut  rmil  ivws  ft  Catholic  1 
and  in  tbe  other  tho  MHI  {uiily  with  N  inaU-ad  of  il). 
tell  of  hia  catliolieism.  Poor  I'aiil  was,  or  believed  hi 
danger  of  being  caught,  one  dny,  nnJ  he  crept  into  hia  ct 
over  tho  door.  Being  ftnind  there  dead,  and  men*  el 
hone,  he  was  supposed  to  have  fitstenod  the  panel  only  t 
and  thus  to  have  died  a  horrible  death.  Judging  bv  tl»o 
state  of  things,  there  cflitld  have  heen  no  want  of  air.  ] 
be  feared  that  he  died  of  sheer  starvation,  oU  alon«,  and 
knowing.     Who  (mhiM  Paul  have  been  I 

The  gardens  are  delightful,  and  the  Tine-oovercd 
that  side.  Where  the  nppcr  storey  projeetB,  hanging  h 
tendrils  above  the  recess  below,  there  b  a  cleau  white 
where  one  might  sit  all  day  and  admire  tho  gardetL 
is  a  smooth  green  edged  in  with  old-fashioned  floiccnL 
espaliers  ore  knobbed  all  over  with  apples  and  pcnra  ;  « 
groat  pcar-troe  beside  the  green  shows  myriade  uf  tbe 
The  high  brick  wall  which  surronnds  this  gardi 
actually  covered — with  wtdl-fmit.  golden  aprieota,  and  iJi 
all  colours.  The  more  dclieato  vegetables  an 
beilfl,  artichokes,  pens,  and  lieana.  Passing  through  a 
the  wall,  one  finds  oneself  in  the  terracwi  garden,  w 
afar  ;  and  of  course  commanding  the  landscape  before 
— from  the  bank  above  the  Dee  to  the  Welsh  mountains, 
are  the  potatoes,  the  cabbages,  and  common  fruits  ;  ntnl, 
aprioote  and  plums,  as  many  as  within.  The  pwrturM 
beiioe  be  measured  by  tlie  eye.  Tho  land  held  by  Mr*. 
two  hundred  and  eighty-throe  acres,  very  nearly  the  wit 
which  is  in  pasture.  Her  seventy  cows  eat  nothing  baf  gri» 
and  hay.  Modem  methods  of  nianagemeiit  have  not  mcM 
this  valley  yet  It  is  the  aotion  here  ^at  it  must  be  eitn- 
vftgant  work  ploughing  the  ground  for  roots,  beciuu«<  it  wiivU 
be  necessary  to  employ  hnsbandnieu  ;  so  only  eigitt  ncrm  <if  tfak 
farm  are  under  the  plough,  while  nhiety-eight  arc  mown  fur  hay 
this  year.  Hedge-row  timl>cr  is  in  full  luxiirinnoo  hrtv,  lH«aoM^ 
as  tlie  people  say,  what  would  liecome  of  the  cows  withoql  Uw 
shads  1  Stall-feeding  is  of  coune  a  thing  yet  unheard  'if;  'V,  if 
heard  of^  dreaded  us  the  suru  and  certain  end  of  nil  fiunc  fouudtrf 
on  Cheshire  cheese.  In  the  <btry  I  found  tbe  uld-fWubiuiMl 
itiulu,  with  the  ancient  spigot,  and  hung  of  wood  and  ng.  ~ 
manure  yet  awaiU  its  due  csniWiwu.    \V\im  tw^M^ed  in 
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Open  air ;  and  in  the  pastures  gives  a  sad  lumpy  appearance  to 
the  grass,  when  one  comes  near  enough  to  see  the  blemish.  The 
manure  in  the  stalls  is  sometimes  spread  over  the  pasture. 
Guano  has  been  heard  of  and  used  ;  and  the  name  of  bone-dust 
IB  not  altogether  strange.  But  as  to  bestowing  serious  thought  * 
on  the  great  subject  of  manure,  the  time  for  that  has  not 
arrived.  Whenever  it  does,  I  am  rather  disposed  to  think 
that  the  Cheshire  cheese  will  be  no  worse,  and  the  cows,  the 
grass,  the  widow,  and  her  dairy-maidens  very  much  the 
better. 

By  this  time  my  visit  was  quite  long  enough.  I  had  obtained 
leave  to  come  at  seven  in  the  morning  to  see  the  whole  process 
of  cheese-making.  The  maidens,  of  whom  there  are  always 
three,  and  sometimes  four,  rise  at  five  o'clock.  There  is  the 
milking  and  the  breakfast ;  and  by  seven  they  are  ready  to 
begin  upon  the  cheese. 

The  meal  of  milk  of  the  evening  before  was  put  into  tubs, 
except  what  is  wanted  for  butter,  and  for  domestic  use.  The 
tubs  which  receive  the  milk  for  cheese  arc  two  ;  and  there  are  two 
more  to  contain  the  whey  of  the  preceding  batch.  When  the 
evening's  and  moming^s  meal  were  poured  (mixed)  into  the  two 
tabs,  there  were  about  fifty  gallons  in  each,  the  yield  of  sixty 
cows,  ten  of  the  seventy  cowis  on  the  farm  being  dr}^,  or  calving 
at  the  time. 

There  are  two  things  to  be  pilt  into  this  deluge  of  milk ;  one 
for  show,  and  the  other  for  use.  For  show,  a  table-spoonful  of 
amotta  is  mixed  in.  The  arnotta  is  a  thick,  viscid,  dark  red 
substance,  thicker  than  treacle,  and  quite  as  dark.  It  is  made 
from  the  lining  of  the  seed-pod,  and  from  the  pressed  seeds  of  a 
South  American  and  West  Indian  plant  of  the  Bixa  kind  ;  and 
it  is  used  merely  to  colour  the  cheese.  There  cannot  be  too 
little  of  it  put  in,  for  its  taste  is  nauseous  to  the  last  degree ; 
and  its  properties  are  purgative.  There  is  a  constant  tendency 
among  the  cheese-makers  to  put  in  more  and  more,  to  make 
the  cheese  rich  as  they  say,  which  means  merely  highly-coloured. 
Mrs.  S.,  however,  allows  only  one  spoonfid  to  a  tub  of  fifty 
gallons  ;  and  that  cannot  well  hurt  anybody. 

The  other  substance  put  in  is  the  rennet.     Irish  rennet  is 
found  to  be  the  best     Some  of  the  farmers  in  the  cheese  dis- 
tricts bai^n  with  the  butchers,  in  selling  thevr  ca\\Q^  \^  \w5^ 
the  ttomadw  back  again ;  but  they  must,  ior  \)\q  tcvo^X.  \»x\*> 
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mse  them  for  their  own  theeae-muking ;  for  llie  re^iiiir  rlntv 
dairies  are  provided  with  the  gtoinachs  of  Irish  calves,  lin-ufit 
by  travcUiDg  ageuts.  Mrs.  S.  buje  enough  in  the  spring  ftc 
the  whole  )-car.  Site  keejiB  it  in  a  basket  uii  a  shelf  in  Hi 
cheese- house,  cuts  off  a  few  Niaoll  pieces  of  the  louft-diwl 
ittomAch,  {which  looks  htdf-way  betwecu  tripe  luul  pftrchmml) 
and  Buuks  them  in  a  pipkin  with  uohl  water  fur  u  few  mionUi. 
Some  peopio  pour  boiling  water  od  them,  and  let  it  Mtand  uQ 
oold  ;  but  the  c<i1d  water  does  <inite  an  well,  and  cauim  w 
delay.  There  is  some  appearance  of  mystery  in  a  cup  full  1/ 
water,  in  which  a  bit  of  calfs  stoiuAuh  has  been  wacdied,  lunr 
ing  fifty  gallotiH  of  milk  into  curd  ia  a  quarter  of  mn  hour:  ud 
till  lutdy  it  was  a  mystery  what  the  gastrio  juice  of  nil  stoniu:^ 
was  composed  of,  and  how  it  acted.  Now  the  cheinisls  ixn 
ascertained  what  are  the  constituent*  of  tliia  wonderful  »«i»- 
tion,  this  juice  which  is  in  all  stonuicbs,  which  Las  no  dTcd  <■ 
living  creatures,  but  reduces  all  dead  subalAncee  thm  »n  Mwit 
lowed  into  one  uniform  pulp,  the  best  part  of  which  gun  (• 
nourish  the  frame.  But  how  it  acts  there  is  no  knowings  aaf 
more  than  hfiw  any  of  the  cliangoa  of  the  living  fretne  an  fur 
diioed.  There  it  is,  in  the  stomach  of  the  calf  when  luOti; 
anil  the  coats  of  the  stomach  are  dried  ;  and,  after  hmhj 
months,  the  juice  is  as  good  as  ever  for  turning  milk  iuta  ciai, 
in  Cheshire  in  the  autumn,  just  ns  it  did  in  th«  RtMuacli  J 
the  living  calf,  down  iu  County  Kerry  in  spring.  Wtiile  tht 
prooesa  is  goitit;  on,  a  wi»den  bowl,  with  hot  water,  Aualaun 
the  surface  of  the  milk,  and  some  people  put  into  Ibetitba 
pint,  or  so,  in  aummer,  and  more  m  winter. 

The  maids  ore  not  idle  while  the  curd  is  sotting  One 
wench  draws  several  {railfulii  <>{  buttermilk  frtim  a  copper  iS' 
oomer,  for  tlio  pigs :  and  next,  she  sets  aluut  skimaiinit 
whey  of  yesterday.  A  thick  cream  has  risen,  and  nmkoi  (fati 
great  tub  luok  exceedingly  rich,  She  skimn  it,  aud  ikpoiaU 
the  cream  in  an  earthen  jar,  ready  fur  the  ehuro  ;  and  tta 
i>ho  empties  the  whey  by  pailfuls  into  what  se«tna  a  gnal 
copper  iu  another  oumer;  but,  ns  the  whey  vaniafaea,  il  > 
clew  the  copper  is  a  fuunel.  Tlie  whey  runn  off  throqgti  • 
pipe  to  the  pig^ry.  She  is  a  clever  girl  who  doe«  thiiL  Sha 
wears  a  blue  bib  like  a  chiWs,  up  to  her  oolW-bonn,  and  W 
gown  j«  shorty  to  a  most  aeusible  degree,  a«  is  that  of  ihr 
other  dtir^'maids.      T\ioj    Ao   wA   %ii  AayV"**  *»A 
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bout,  as  ladies  do  in  Londoa  streets ;  but  have  their  dress 
O  lower  tliftii  tlie  anklo,  and  shoes  thick  enough  to  keep  them 
nt  of  the  diuDp  of  the  moist  brick  floor.  This  girl  wants  to  tilt 
Ke  tub  when  she  gets  nenr  tbe  bottom,  She  begs  no  help,  but 
lOists  her  stout  apron  through  one  of  the  handles,  and  while  Bhe 
8  it,  kicks  a  log  of  wood  under  the  tub.  When  emptied, 
be  tub  is  welt  scalded,  and  left  to  hold  the  ereniug's  milk. 

The  head  dairymaid  is  roeantinne  looking  to  the  cheeses  niftde 
n  Thursday,  Wednesday,  and  Tuesday,  to-day  being  Friday. 
11  the  two  rooms  now  under  observation  there  are  six  presses, 
aam  being  in  other  parts  of  the  premises.  These  presses  look 
ike  xny  first  stone  that  any  prince  is  guiug  to  lay  for  a  public 
itulding — a  square  mass  which  ascends  aud  descends  liy  a  screw. 
e  two  cheeses  made  on  Tuesday  are  taken  out  ond  examined. 
rbcy  are  pressed  into  koelore — tubs  made  of  suhstantial  oak, 
ing  in  eixo  to  suit  the  lessening  bulk  of  the  elieese  as  it 
The  cheese  is  now  turned  out  of  its  keeler,  and  the 
lamp  binder  which  bandaged  it  is  thrown  aside.  It  is  put  into 
tte  keeler  again,  the  other  end  up,  imd  tbe  part  which  does  not 
go  in  (for  tlie  keeler  holds  only  about  two-thirds  of  it  yet)  is 
KHind.  round  with  a  broad  strip  of  tin  pierced  with  holes  and 
Oklled  a  fillet.  This  fillet  is  Imndagcd  round  the  cheese  with  a 
InWD  binder  about  three  inches  broad ;  then  a  cloth  is  thrown  over 
6  top,  and  the  whole  is  pushe'Q  under  the  block  of  the  press, 
vhich  is  screwed  down  upon  it.  The  Wednesday's  cheeses  are 
if  aud  nioister,  and  some  whey  is  still  oozing  from  the  holes 
of  the  fiUet.  The  Thursday's  cheeses  are  very  soft  and  yellow. 
d  only  beginning  to  have  a  riud.  The  whey  runs  out  with  a 
tpuch  of  your  thumb.  The  maid  reaches  for  a  handful  of  long 
■kewers  from  the  ahel£  She  stabs  the  cheese  through  and 
through  in  all  directions,  and  throws  aside  the  cloth  in  which  it 
B  wrapped,  and  which  is  wringing  wet.  It  is  now  wrapped  in 
ft  diy  cloth,  put,  the  other  end  up,  into  ita  keeler,  bound  with  a 
fillet  like  the  others,  but  with  the  difference  that  holf-ardozen 
of  the  long  skewers  are  stuck  into  the  holes  of  the  fillet.  Tfaeu 
tbe  binder  goes  on,  the  cloth  is  closed  over  tlie  whole,  and  it  is 
eet  eaidc — not  under  the  press  to-day.  but  with  a  weight  upon 
it,  a  slate  cover,  which  has  a  wootlen  handle  to  lift  it  by.  These 
■e  or  less  wet  with  whey:  they  are  seamed 
'  ftnd  marked  with  the  creases  of  the  binders  and  cloths,  and 
i  in  ft  fftthar  pretty  way  with  buttoiu  aiu<Nevtti^  \a  tion 
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liulea  of  the  fillet.     Theao  marks  are  all  to  he  m^ncd  out  t; 
tiie  cheeses  get  qnito  dry,  with   a  tailor'a  goono.     The  g 
stands  on  the  stove  in  the  middle  c-f  the  rooiu,  bo«ide  tlw  1 
iruus  ueeil  tv  wa'xith  the  dotfait  and  hinden^     The  troiuaf;fl 
cheeses  strikes  one  as  a  curious  sort  of  laiiudiy  bunna 

Now  for  tu-day'a  cheeses.  In  n  trice  cverrthing;  e 
fLwny,  the  clreBBi'w  wiijefl  down,  aui!  the  ooaat  nukda  el«ar'^ 
the  great  operation.  I  staad  botvefn  fifty  galluna  of  t 
custard  (to  tdl  appearance)  on.  the  one  Imnd,  and  fifty  gsUoi 
the  other.  A  very  long,  blunt  knife  is  hiuideii  to  the  i 
who  this  morning  does  the  honoras  with  her  own  faaadi 
vcoroa  the  curd  in  all  dircctiouB,  calls  fur  a  aponn.  Mid 
nie  to  tast«  the  curd.  It  is  very  good  iudeeil — to  nne  ■ 
as  yet  had  no  brenkfciBt,  though  kindly  inritcd  U>  th*  i 
well-spread  table  an  hour  ago.  The  breaker  in  n«it  I 
The  breaker  is  like  n  round  gridiron,  delicately  niad«  of  tludt 
wire,  and  fuateueU  to  the  end  of  a  slender  hroonivtick.  Witfa  ■ 
groceftd  and  alow  motton,  Mrs.  S.  plunges  in  the  Immlwr,  mi 
works  it  gently  up  and  down,  and  hillter  and  ihitbvr,  Huduii 
every  pnrt  of  the  great  tub,  that  no  lump  of  curd  owy  raoHil 
unbroken.  When  she  turns — in  ten  minutc«  or  mi — 1«  tfce 
second  tub,  the  curd  of  the  first  all  sinks  to  the  botlora.  ThtB 
L-omes  the  dairymiiid,  and  tish«s  and  rakes  among  the  whey  «M 
u  bowl  till  she  brings  the  greater  part  of  the  curd  to  Iwir  aide  if 
the  tub.  Then  she  throws  aside  the  bowl ;  and,  while  ifcr 
relnins  the  mass  with  one  arm,  she  sweeps  the  wlisy  vjih  the 
other  for  all  the  cm-d  tliat  is  yel  abroad.  There  aaenM  to  ht 
such  a  qunntity  that  one  can  hardly  heUeva  Uint  it  all  gwa  t» 
nuilw  one  cheese.  Some  of  the  cheesoa,  however,  wvi|A  Me 
hundredweight,  or  even  more,  while  those  ma<le  i 
dwindle  to  sLity  pounds  or  less. 

Two  dean  white  baskets,  like  round  waabing  boskott^  « 
slighter,  are  ready  on  the  dresser.     A  cloth  being  put  i 
of  thuM  us  a  lining,  tlio  ciu-d  is  henpod  into  it  whi 
morsel  that  oui  he  caught  in  fished  out.     This  biwkat  ■ 
into  a  tub  to  drnin,  anil  tlio  whey  is  left  where  it  i«  tn  si 
cream  for  to-raorrow's  skimming  and  cbumiw 
throe  hours  the  curd  will  be  dry  eitoi^h  fur  the  final  i 
intii  cheese.     It  is  broken  up  by  hnnd  as  tine  as  poMiti 
Halted.     'Ilio  sail  is  vutked  in  very  thoroughly.     Uni  SL  (PB 
ouljr  say  sbc  suits  it  tu  Vigt  ^ajiTa.    "Wq  VtoA  W-rpuid  t 
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that  she  puts  about  two  pounds  of  salt  to  the  .largest  of  their 
cheeses.  The  salting  done,  the  cheese  is  fit  for  the  treatment 
described  in  the  case  of  the  Thursday's  production ;  and  it  will 
come  out  to-morrow  morning  oozing  whey  through  the  holes  of 
the  fillet  and  wherever  pressed ;  and  it  will  be  stabbed  and 
impaled  with  those  long  skewers  like  its  predecessor  of  yester- 
day. Meantime,  the  main  business  of  the  day  is  dona  If  the 
girls  are  skilful  and  diligent,  they  can  get  everything  out  of  the 
way  before  dinner,  at  half-past  twelve.  There  is  plenty  of  hot 
water  in  the  kitchen  copper,  which  holds  one  hundred  gallons. 
The  keelers  are  scoured,  the  utensils  all  scalded,  the  cloths  and 
binders  washed,  and  every  place  wiped  and  swept  and  made  tidy 
before  dinner.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  girls  should  not  sit 
down  to  their  sewing,  or  their  own  employments  of  any  sort  till 
the  cows  come  home  for  the  evening  milking.  Some  awkward 
ones  do  not  get  through  their  work  till  four  in  the  afternoon  ; 
but  if  they  get  tired  it  is  nobody's  £Eiult  but  their  own.  At  nine 
everybody  is  off  to  bed. 

The  worst  thing  about  the  employment  is  that  it  cannot  stop 
on  Sundays,  except  in  establishments  large  enough  to  have  a 
double  set  of  apparatus,  and  great  command  of  labour.  A  land- 
owner in  the  district  I  am  writing  of,  offered,  some  time  since, 
a  prize  for  the  best  cheese,  deferred  on  account  of  Sunday ;  and 
it  is  found  that  the  milk  may  be  set  on  Saturday  night,  and 
treated  on  Monday  morning,  without  injury  ;  and  the  servants 
do  not  complain  of  the  Monday's  hard  work,  as  the  price  of  the 
free  Sunday.  But  it  is  a  serious  matter  that  there  must  be 
duplicates  of  those  huge  tubs,  and  of  everything  else  that  is 
used,  including  double  space  to  move  about  in.  Remembering 
that  the  work  may  always  be  over  soon  after  twelve  at  noon,  I 
inquired  whether  the  girls  could  not  set  to  it  two  hours  earlier 
on  Sundays,  so  as  to  be  in  time  for  church — taking  rest  in  the 
afternoon.  But  there  is  a  strange  obstacle  to  that  plan.  In 
Wales,  and  on  the  borders,  the  ancient  custom  remains  which, 
if  I  remember  right,  used  to  be  called  bundling.  The  servants 
receive  their  lovers  on  Saturday  nights,  which  is  the  sanctioned 
season  for  courtship.  The  master  and  family  go  to  bed,  and 
leave  the  key  of  the  house  with  the  maids,  whose  lovers  come 
to  sup,  and  stay  much  too  late  to  admit  of  unusual  early  rising 
on  Sundays.  So,  checsemaking  is  continued  as  on  otlifix  ^^^e^^ 
on  all  hut  the  wealthiest  farms. 
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As  for  tho  cheeaea  which  had  been  pressed  euougb,  I 
fur  four  days,  they  ore  atored  in  the  cheese-room  on  tbi 
HJto  Bide  of  the  yitrd  at  the  widow's.  She  took  tbo  larg«et  itj  I 
I  ever  saw.  The  key  of  the  Bastille,  which  haiigs  iu  Wiuhinglna't  J 
hall  at  Mount  Veruon,  in  Vtrgintn,  is  uothing  to  it ;  i 
keyhole  of  tlie  cheeBe-room  is  in  the  very  middle  of  the  d 
In  fuct,  it  is  not  a  cotnmoa  lock  boh  that  the  k(^  draws  li 
but  a  heavy  bar.  Tho  apparatus  is  bar  and  look  in  one. 
presses  apjiear  alon^  the  wall  of  this  gnat  upstairs  i 
CheoBes  stand  on  cad  as  close  as  tboy  can  without  tout 
There  is  a  stove  in  the  middle,  and  a  thurmometer  han^  a 
site  tho  presses.  The  cheeses,  which  are  turned  aud  wiped  m 
frequently,  may  stand  here  six  months,  though  that  I 
happens ;  and  the  temperature  of  the  room  must 
in  winter.  The  demand  is  constant ;  and  tlie  cnilj  diffii 
l>etween  good  and  l^ad  times  is  that  prices  and  profiia  mtc  hi 
ur  lower  Every  cheese  is  always  sold.  Faotiirs  c 
and  buy,  chiedy  to  supply  the  Maucbesler  and  London  n 
It  is  a  capital  business.  From  May  to  October,  two  ilunws  jm 
day,  of  near  one  hundredweight  each,  is  a  great  < 
ooinmudily.  After  October,  the  size  of  tho  ehocsc«  iMgioi  t* 
dwindle ;  then  the  number ;  until  the  spring  mlvii^  of  thf 
oowB,  and  springing  of  the  gross,  bring  round  tJie  winn  ^ 
plenty  again. 

Much  more  cheese  must  and  will  be  made  yet.  In  InbiU 
there  is  neit  to  none,  though  the  Kerry  hills  are  corend  vith 
herds  of  singularly  productive  milch  cows.  Now  *  ttuit  th«  trade 
in  cheese  is  made  entirely  free,  it  will  doubtless  be  utborwiK  ; 
for  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  what  is  called  protootiou  luu  ban 
mere  impediment  to  native  industry.  There  is  an  indoD^tifafe 
taste  for  cheese  in  our  people  ;  and  the  denttuid  will  branAvlh 
increase,  according  to  the  usual  principle  and  practioe  at  6w 
trade.  The  widuw  need  not  dread  such  an  «vent,  «itlur  Ibr 
herself  or  for  her  young  son  after  her.  She  occupies  ft  •natap 
ground  by  reason  of  the  gooduoss  and  high  reputation  of  ii« 
cheese.  It  will  not  be  superseded  by  any  that  can  come  a 
from  abroad,  or  is  made  at  home.  It  is  ploaaiuit  to  M«  •» 
much  prosperity  surrounding  the  widow,  and  In  tho  ahnfc^  ■•* 
of  brick  warehouses,  or  of  u\>n  safes  at  iho  bank — but  of  S 
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paBtures,  mighty  haystacks,  sleek  herds  breathing  fragrance,  a 
little  paradise  of  blushing  fruits,  and  vats  of  yellow  cream.  May 
her  shadow  neyer  be  less  ! 


CHAPTER    IX. 

FLOOD   AND    ITS   LESSONS 


Some  circumstances  of  weather  in  this  year  1859  have  called 
up  an  incident  of  my  childhood  which  I  had  entirely  foi^tten 
for  at  least  half  a  century.  I  cannot  say  how  old  I  was,  but  it 
may  have  been  five  or  six,  when  I  perceived  one  morning  that 
the  household  was  under  some  remarkable  excitement.  When 
I  was  led  down  from  the  nursery,  nobody  was  at  the  breakfieust- 
table  ;  some  were  at  the  windows^  and  others  were  at  the  top 
of  the  cellar  stairs.  1  remember  being  placed  there,  and  seeing 
the  cook  rowing  herself  about  on  a  piece  of  wood,  and  trying 
to  get  to  the  pantry  for  butter  for  breakfast  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  time  that  the  cellar  had  been  known  to  be 
flooded,  judging  by  the  innocence  of  the  family  proceedings  on 
the  occasion  :  but  it  was  far  from  being  the  last ;  according  to 
the  certain  rule,  that  when  water  has  once  trespassed,  it  will 
•come  again,  till  means  are  taken  to  divert  it.  On  this  first 
occasion,  nobody  seemed  to  doubt  about  the  thing  to  be  done. 
Men  were  set  to  bail  out  the  water — four  or  five  being  placed 
near  enough  to  pass  the  pails  out  to  the  yard.  Nasty,  muddy 
water  it  was,  and  very  hard  they  worked.  I  remember  how  hot 
they  looked. 

The  next  thing  I  recall  is  being  in  a  gig,  sitting  bodkin 
between  my  father  and  a  friend  of  his,  who  had  offered  to  show 
lis  the  city  as  it  looked  on  that  strange  day.  The  feeling  of 
awe  and  discomfort  comes  over  me  again  now  when  the  images 
of  what  we  saw  pass  before  me  :  the  obliteration  of  all  land- 
marks and  boundaries  near  the  two  small  rivers  which  flowed 
through  the  city ;  and  the  wretched  appearance  of  whole  rows, 
of  houses  where  the  doors  and  lower  windows  were  half  under 
water,  and  the  women  and  children  were  looking  out  of  the 
upper  windows,  and  taking  in  food  from  boats.  Some  men  and 
^bojB  were  noiay  and  frolicsome  as  they  pvi&Vie^  VXi^xi^s^^^^^vDii^ 
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uue  auotlicr,  iibuut  on  rofta  or  pLauka,  or  rowed  bllbir  I 
tbitliar  in  tubs  ;  but  there  were  some  who  aeemed  gnvv  ■ 
— owners  of  spuiled  property,  no  doubt.  Tho  motH 
scene  waa  from  the  niidiilo  of  u  low  bridge  where,  as  1  ii 
tlie  gig  Htopped,  and  I  was  bidden  to  look  up  tlie  i 
down  die  river.  The  bridge,  with  both  eada  under  1| 
lilte  H  useless  bit  of  building  in  the  midot  of  a  take,  ' 
waves  threw  up  a.  yellow  froth,  and  were  as  rough  i 
It  was  very  ugly.  The  horse  did  not  like  walking  throQ^fl 
water ;  so,  though  wo  mot  a  great  many  acquiuntaiieas  1 
BurtA  of  carriages,  oomo  out  to  sec  the  sight,  nnd  fvsr 
sti^jwd  to  talk  with  everybody  sine,  in  u  sort  of  bulidsy  wmJh 
wa£  glad  Ui  get  huue.  Tbare  were  the  men  still  at  «roik  ■ 
row  fnim  the  yard  to  the  cellar,  and  hotter  thnn  zn 
theysaid  tlie  water  was  higher  than  wheu  they  began  ; 
were  sent  away.  ThuH  bait  tliat  tuorning  riaan  up  aguiu  ind 
memory,  aft«r  lu  interval  of  fifty  years,  duruig  whidi  J  aa  I 
aware  of  having  ever  been  rcmiuiied  of  it. 

Throughout  that  region  of  the  kingdom,  the  i 
the  low-lying  parts  of  towns,  as  well  na  of  tho  oountiy,  I 
ceased  to  be  aaytliiiig  remarkable.  The  most  caroletB  o 
the  must  tlioughtlnaii  skimmer  of  newspapora,  now  o 
wonders  how  it  is  tiiat  floods  Are  so  luuoh  more  frcqunat  tkn 
they  used  to  be.  There  Is  seldom  a  year  uuw  in  wlucli  w*  in 
nut  read  of  discistroiis  iuundations,  by  whiuh  mttle  and  iiluni 
are  druvLUcd,  and  crojia  destroyed, and  embttnluneut«  tiurat, aaA, 
in  newspaper  language,  'a  wide-^read  ruin  has  dcTaatat*!  a 
scene  of  the  fairest  prosperity.'  Then  cornea  the  ruising  of  Vil>- 
Bonptiioiis  for  the  sulForera,  and  estimtUes  uf  the  damage,  aad 
exhortations  to  patience  under  the  TLsitatioiis  of  I'ruviiJeoDa 
Something  ensues  that  we  huur  less  about.  The  docton  CMiM 
toll  us  of  disease  epreaUiug  from  houw  to  bouse,  and  c 
of  fevere  cutting  off  the  striiugcst  men  and  womon  in  tit»  v 
uf  their  years ;  and  tho  ulergy  oould  tell  uf  the  incnaae  qf 
burials  from  every  district,  auil  from  erery  alley  where  ttio  wat«n 
luul  stood  among  tlw  found atimis  of  the  houses.  I'udiajia  ooBW 
few  sensible  people  might  be  found  asking  whether  aa  tnA  ■* 
manifefitty  increased  by  the  acta  of  men,  can  ho  properly,  or  witk 
any  reieroiioe,  called  a  risitatiuii  uf  Pruvidenoo.  Tbc  rainaoaMi 
trtMB  the  clouda,  tbej  bib  tuld  lu  r«vly,  &nd  the  « 
tha  oouno  they  hav«  \wi\i  iinc«  \.W  turfiiXa 
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for  more  centuries  than  man  can  account  for ;  what,  then,  can 
we  do  but  bear  our  misfortunes  as  patiently  as  we  can  f  We 
shall  have  something  to  say  to  this  {u^sentlj;  but  first,  we 
must  look  for  a  moment  to  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
year,  1859. 

The  inequality  of  the  supply  of  water  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  seems  to  have  been  almost  or  quite  unprece- 
dented. The  untimely  frost  of  November,  1858,  was  pretty 
general ;  and  so  was  the  absence  of  rain  during  that  and  the 
succeeding  month,  when  rain  is  supremely  desirable  for  the 
replenishment  of  the  springs  for  the  next  year*s  use.  From 
Christmas  onwards,  however,  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  had 
opposite  fortunes.  In  some  southern  and  eastern  counties,  the 
farmers  were  still  obliged  to  exert  themselves  to  obtain  water 
enough  for  their  stock;  while,  in  the  northern  and  north- 
western counties,  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  clouds  in  the  atmosphere 
came  up  in  interminable  succession,  to  put  the  fortitude  of  men 
to  the  proof  Immediately  after  Christmas-day,  it  began  to 
rain  violently  in  the  hill-couutry  of  the  north;  and  it  never 
stopped,  for  more  than  a  few  hours  at  a  time,  till  April 

In  hilly  districts,  where  there  are  always  ponds  or  lakes  in 
the  levels,  and  usually  on  the  heights  also,  the  winter  is  usually 
a  varied  and  cheerful  season.  If  it  is  a  clear,  frosty  season,  the 
still  waters  are  frozen,  and  the  skating  and  sliding  are  superb 
sport  Ajiiong  the  hills  and  in  the  comers  of  the  vaUeys,  the 
boggy  places  become  hard,  and  many  a  height  is  scaled,  many  a 
fine  point  of  view  frequented,  and  many  a  range  of  woodland 
traversed,  which  can  hardly  be  attempted  at  any  other  season. 
It  is  the  time  for  the  woodmen  to  make  their  gains  ^  and  the 
stroke  of  the  axe,  and  the  crash  and  shock  of  the  falling  tree, 
are  echoed  from  the  heights  above  or  opposite.  It  is  the 
season  for  timber-sales  and  contracts  for  the  bobbin-mills* 
supply,  so  that  groups  of  men  of  business  go  from  copse  to  copse 
in  the  hardest  weather,  marking  the  trees,  and  setting  labourers 
to  work  in  their  rear  wherever  they  go.  While  this  is  going  on, 
nature  is  doing  the  work  needful  for  the  soiL  The  frost  pene- 
trates and  pulverises  the  soil,  and  prepares  it  for  being  worked 
for  tillage.  If^  instead  of  hard  frost,  with  its  peculiar  benefits, 
there  is  snow,  with  a  milder  temperature,  all  may  go  on  no  less 
welL  Vegetation  thrives  under  its  soft  and  air-con.^e^vTk!^  <2/^n^x- 
ii^  and  the  time  i»  &vourable  for  many  {annm^  o^r^Nlv^^f^si — 
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preparing  the  ground,  restoring  the  fences,  and  clearing  UiedaiB 
und  ditehcd,  unless  the  buow  lies  yery  devp.  So  Jtu]iuif3r  fmm 
away  ;  and  in  February  there  is  the  ploughing  to  be  dofwialki 
nrable  partm,  and  bush -burrowing  and  manuring  th«  pwM^ 
wliile  idle  pleasure- seekers  are  discuTering  the  BwelUog  of  lb 
buds  and  the  sprouting  of  the  early  weeds  and  flowcre,  and  th 
softening  of  the  hues  and  forme  of  the  woodlands  aa  the  hM 
depart,  after  having  done  their  office.  In  March  tatae  th 
drying  winds,  which  Bonn  ca.ll  for  the  seed  to  be  put  inU  tk 
ground.  Teams  and  men  ure  iu  the  fields,  so  that  eveij  lulMt 
haa  moving  figures  upon  it,  aiid  tbe  jingle  of  the  bant>w  bbu^ 
all  along  the  roadside  below. 

Very  ditforent  ^m  this  ordinair  course  were  the  opnoG 
months  of  the  present  year  in  the  northern  eotiotuK  A 
strong  west  wind  set  in  before  New-yoar'e  Day:  and  1 
scarcely  intermitted  for  three  niontha — scareely  oeoocd  hnnf- 
ing  up  such  masses  of  cloud,  thnt  the  wonder  was  how  I^ 
could  be  supplied,  seeing  t}iat  none  of  them  vent  ov«r  san- 
wards,  but  all  apparently  came  down  within  lU«  drtnit  d 
the  mountains.  The  streaming  of  the  rain  itgainst  vvalcni 
windows  became  truly  a  weary  and  dreary  sound  ;  the  fiaA 
from  the  spouts  alwut  the  house  was  unceiiKiiig,  too.  Wbaa  tW 
tarns  in  the  uplands  were  once  filled,  floods  were  the  urdar  tl 
tbe  day  till  the  rains  should  stop.  When  the  chanocla  of  tiw 
torrents  were  overfull,  every  slope  became  a  bog.  unlcaa  the  rf 
waa  shallow ;  and  then  it  was  washed  down,  leaving  the  toA 
bare.  In  the  valleys,  the  rising  of  the  rivent  auA  broolu  «« 
hourly  watched  by  all  who  knew  what  to  eipecL  While  tbf 
current  ran  fast  towards  its  outfall,  and  kept  its  channel,  th? 
raius  were  merely  inconvenient  and  depressing  ;  but  thry  dJi 
not  stop  ;  and  when  the  lakes  rose  beyond  a  certain  raaii. 
incalculable  mischief  was  sure  to  eusuc.  The  riror  oonld  dM 
empty  out  its  waters,  and  "  backed  up"  the  tributary  hfoob; 
the  brooks  "backed  up"  the  ditches  and  drains;  and  tlini,«f 
course,  came  the  floods.  In  each  valley,  probably,  lli«rt>  ia  toot 
stream  or  pond  which  is  the  esponeut  of  the  stnto  of  tbo  wat«a 
When  its  waves  ore  seen  in  twilight  or  at  dawn,  or  ftnm  afar, 
creaming  and  curling  above  its  lianks,  the  obsorvom  kao*  thtir 
fat«.  (ileaming  waters  will  Boon  show  through  the  gram  «f  th« 
pastures,  increasing  v.t  tiuA,  y«tWv«,  aa  to  cauae  the  bonM  at 
cattle  to  crowd  togclhoT  on  mv;  ^i'CCtfld^.  ■•V'sw  <Ob«;wi^Arr 
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bfimselTes  from  being  cramped  in  the  cold  water.  There  they 
Lod  dripping,  turning  their  Btema  to  the  west,  and  drooping 
eir  bends,  or  triunpliug  the  grouud  by  their  restless  move- 
mts  till  tliey  are  kuec-deep  in  mud.  Dniins  in  the  home-field 
rst  after  a  timci,  the  high-road  is  Hcourcd  to  its  foundations, 
nd  the  soil  lodged  in  the  ditches.  In  gardaiB,  the  gravel  is 
HTied  &om  the  walks,  and  deposited  on  all  the  beila  which  ore 
;  a  lower  level  ;  water  stands  in  among  the  foundations  of 
[wsllingB,  and  rises  in  the  cellars  ;  funerals  are  more  dreary 
ISO  ever:  not  only  because  the  pastor  and  the  monmerB  must 
and  under  streaming  rain,  but  becaiieo  the  water  rises  high  in 
le  grave.  The  low-lying  lands  are  under  water  for  days  and 
seks  together ;  and  now  and  then  a  wall  gives  way,  or  a  well- 
wwa  tree  slopes  from  its  loosened  root,  ready  to  fall  before  the 
vt  gust  of  wind  After  seven  or  eight  weeks  of  suuh  weather, 
lople'a  hearts  may  well  sink  ;  and  they  did  sink  in  many  a 
Ustrict  last  winter.  For  weeks  they  had  not  seen  sun,  moon, 
r  Btar.  By  the  beginning  of  March,  the  hills,  for  miles 
',  looked  shiny  and  slimy,  like  the  mud-banka  of  on  un- 
rholesomo  river,  so  that  one  almost  expected  to  see  the  whole 
1  come  sliding  down  iu  one  great  landslip,  leaving  the 
keletons  of  the  hills  quite  bare.  Yellow  moss  would  be  sure 
D  spread  where  the  postures  should  he  greenest  In  the  poultry- 
ard,  the  drawled  hens  could  have  little  hope  of  broods  ;  and 
K>  chicka  could  live  if  such  weather  went  on.  >Still,  however, 
be  west  wind  blew  strong,  and  the  floods  streamed  against  the 
All  this  while,  nothing  had  been  done  to  the  soil ;  no 
g  and  trenching  in  January,  no  ploughing  and  clod-crush- 
in  February,  no  sowing  and  harrowing  in  March  I  No  frost 
1  pulveriacd  the  soil,  and  there  was  no  ventilating  it  by 
It  could  not  be  worked,  for  it  was  a  mere  mass  of  mud 
mhen  not  overflowed. 

s  last  winter  in  the  north  of  England     In  some  of 
tbe  level  counties  mure  to  the  south,  the  pheuumena  were  as 
s  the  dtfiercnce  of  the  scene  permitted.     The  main  difl'er- 
I  in   the   character  of  the    streams ;    and   the    painful 
ft  Uiere  is  of  the  slow  swelling  of  tbe  sullen  waters,  aa  if 
)  replenished  with  mud  from  beneath,  till  the  soft 
a  way  here  and  there,  and  a  few  tons  oS  ottt\.\i  ^sOi  m^o 
►  tida      Aa  the  Sood  rises,  the  tributary  streftma  \iecOTMff 
jflcn  ommIm,  and  overSow,  and  join  their  vratera,  tiW.  ^Aia' 
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aud  hedges,  und  houses,  staudiog  above  the  sutfnce,  am  t 'it  >  ''.j  ] 
sigu  that  otic  is  not  luok'mg  abroad  over  a  Itike.      'I'll' 
districts  where  fever  lurks  oonsUmdy,   occsaioDnllt- 
great  awaop  in  the  population  of  village  or  Hiwn.      11 
districts    wlicrc    tbe    tlei^,    tlie    educators    of    t'!ii 
eroplofiTB  of  liAyjur,  are  iu  despair,  bcicause  iuenti 
blights  all  their  laboui-B.     Driiilc  and  profligacy  Abmu:  . 
fever,  ague,  and  rheumatism  are  fixtiirai.     It  is  nii  <4  i    .    . 
story,  that  of  the  use  and  nbtiBe  of  stinmlantH   in  >[  u:,  < 
uuwboleeome  settlements — everywhere, from  the  Irniii  iil. 
Mississippi — and  it  is  an  tnie  imd  as  disuial  iu    ttw    1..  jr.  <: 
England  as  anywhere  iu  Asia  or  Anierioa,     Wliere  nunj  oumu- 
have  a  sound  body,  they  are  sure  to  hove  an  unanimd  nwvW', 
and  if  it  is  desired  to  find  out  the  most  uertain  buroc  of  <inark. 
taEiDess,  listless  restlessnest,  And  coosoqtiMit  profligoi^,  it  nmj 
at  once  be  found  in  a  district  subject  to  inundation.     Let  tk 
surgeon  and  the  clorgymaa  l>ear  witness. 

"  Yes,"  it  may  be  eiud,  "  where  iuundutinn  is  a  kabjtwl  •tfl, 
these  things  are  no  donbt  true  ;  but  the  present  Mnlijstit  it  tla 
winter  of  1859;  and  it  appears  that  the  flmids  were  re>y}artal 
kct  winter,  and  most  nuacUtevous  in  some  placoa  wltcrv  the  evil 
hod  not  before  been  known  to  anything  like  such  an  extOBL' 

This  is  true.  The  inequality  of  tbe  rain-fall  iu  tbe  VaOtt 
Kiugdom  last  winter  was  very  remarkable :  and  it  is  this  ini(|v 
lity  which  su;;^ests  tbe  most  imiHirtiint  lesson  of  tba  mmml 
The  inequality  between  one  region  and  another,  and  bctiMn 
one  season  and  another,  taken  in  connection  with  Xhv  grawtfarf 
the  mischief  on  the  whole,  sliouJd  incite  us  to  the  tuoat  onU 
study  of  the  case,  and  inquiry  wliat  can  be  done 

If  the  main  glory  of  auience  is  that  it  enlurges  anil  atmmgtiw 
t^  faculties  uf  uieo,  its  svcundaiy  gluiy  is  ibst  it  givos  ■« 
power  over  tlie  forces  and  tmnsnctions  of  uaturo.  Wbeo,  ihmr- 
fore,  man  finds  himself  injured  or  enibormased  bynnyof  aaton'* 
movements,  his  best  wisdom  is  to  iuijuire  of  ovienoe  whetiMrifcr 
Dan  furnish  him  with  a  remedy.  "  What  is  the  naa  of  nA  an 
inquiry  in  this  ease  1"  Die  objector  may  any,  roeurring  to  tk* 
but  tluit  ;nuii  cannot  commuiid  the  eloiida.  Tbcre  is  nw  Ui  lk> 
inquiry,  for  science  Una  actually  supjdied  man  with  «  matij 
against  tlie  excesses  of  the  wuathor.  U  is  quite  tnw  Uml  «e 
Jcnoir  leas  abotit  mst«aTo\u^  VWa  vXmit  any  otbor  i1ii|MIIibmii 
ofsctODCO  in  vluohwe  axe  evyul^^  XtiU^ciX^    Vv«%x«h^faalte( 
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all  the  great  agencies  of  nature — the  winds  and  the  clouds  they 
bnng — the  heat  and  the  rain — may  seem  to  he  the  most  un-* 
manageable.  It  is  true  that  mankind  have  been  trying  all  the 
expedients  they  could  think  of  for  thousands  of  years  to  bring 
rain  or  keep  it  off;  and  always  in  yain  ;  and  that  the  heathen 
priests  in  Central  Asia  succeed  no  better  in  their  prayers  and 
charms  for  or  against  rain  than  the  British  sailors  in  whistling 
for  a  wind  ;  but  still  man  may,  to  a  considerable  extent,  secure 
himself  from  the  damage  caused  both  by  excess  and  deficiency 
of  water. 

Some  of  my  readers  will  here  be  transported  in  imagination 
to  the  fen  counties  of  England  in  their  ancient  state  ;  and  it  is 
true  that  they  illustrate,  to  a  certain  degree,  what  I  am  saying. 
There  was  a  time  when  large  tracts,  which  are  now  among  the 
most  fertile  parts  of  England,  were  as  dreary  as  the  Dismal 
Swamp  in  America  is  now.  The  inhabitants  built  their  houses 
on  rising  grounds  which  were  islands  when  the  waters  rose ; 
and  they  scarcely  knew  what  health  wa&  Ague  was  in  every 
house  ;  and  almost  the  only  produce  of  the  district  was  water- 
fowl, with  a  good  many  eels,  and  as  many  leeches  as  were  wanted 
for  all  Great  Britain.  The  scientific  drainage  of  millions  of 
acres  of  such  a  country  was  a  great  triumph  of  knowledge  and 
skill ;  but  long  after  it  had  been  accomplished,  water  was  still 
mischievous  elsewhere.  It  had  been  seen  that  intrusive  water 
from  the  sea,  or  from  barred  rivers,  might  be  controlled  and  got 
rid  of ;  but  it  did  not  for  some  time  occur  to  the  minds  of  agri- 
culturists that  water  from  the  other  place — from  the  sky — 
could  also  be  managed  for  man's  convenience.  The  chemists 
set  about  the  business  before  the  cultivators  of  the  soil ;  and 
the  engineers  followed  the  chemists.  Inquiries  were  made  into 
the  efiect  of  stagnant  waters  upon  vegetation  ;  and  then  ensued 
a  great  series  of  disclosures,  by  which  it  appeared  that  land  has 
no  chance  of  showing  what  it  can  do  in  the  way  of  production 
while  it  is  left  at  the  mercy  of  all  the  rain  that  falls.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  soil  is  mischievously  lowered  by  the  presence  of 
water ;  and  when  the  roots  of  plants  lodge  in  stagnant  water, 
tbey  become  diseased,  and  can  give  no  vigour  to  the  stem  above 
ground  The  structure  of  the  soil  is  injured  by  wet,  which 
causes  it  to  cake  and  exclude  the  air  ;  and  the  roots  of  plants 
require  air  as  much  as  supplies  of  fresh  water.  From  such  dia- 
coveries  grew  op  the  practice  of  agricultuial  draiiiixi^^'viVxvOci  >^gi& 
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engineers  huTc  rnrriod  into  effect,  after  tlic  chemists  bad  ynmi 
its  necessity.  Mad  can  now  render  bia  land  prettj  much  wtal 
he  chouBes  it  to  be.  He  cnnnot  forbid  llic  cluuds  to  oume^  Mr 
make  them  pass  over  without  shedding  their  min  ;  but  ba  cm 
provide  for  the  rain  passing  quickly  through  the  enil  of  hH 
helda,  and  running  off,  Icnving  it  jKiroiis  aiid  friuhlt! ;  sxul  1» 
can  provide  for  the  roots  of  his  com  and  grtuis  boing  fi»d  by  tbt 
rain,  without  beipg  soaked  and  rotted  by  sour  and  stngnani 
moisture.  This  much  man  has  dune,  and  dune  w«lL  But  hi 
has  stopped  in  his  work,  and  thus  mado  it  almost  aa  miacbivniB 
in  one  direction  aa  it  is  useful  in  another. 

In  providing;  for  the  clearance  of  the  soil  frum  suporfiueH 
water,  it  did  not  occur  to  our  improvers  that  provisioo  ought  In 
be  made  at  the  same  time  for  carrying  off  tliu  increaaed  qiumtitj 
fi^m  the  ditcher,  brooks,  and  rivers.  The  consequence  haabMi 
that  we  hear  complaints  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  tfai 
increase  of  inundations.  In  level  thstricts,  where  tbe  ttMtaai 
cbanneU  were  before  hardly  adiM}uato  to  their  purponc,  Uw  an 
surplus  of  water  after  a  rainy  day  cannot  Iw  dealt  nitb.  A 
sluggish  river,  full  to  the  brim  at  the  end  of  Decvmlier,  vmi  to 
do  vefj  well  through  an  ordinary  winter,  hecauae  Jttuuwr  hu 
some  dry  weather,  and  the  rains  of  February  would  take  mat 
weeks  to  dribble  through  the  soil,  and  would  fall  intv  tbe 
channel  when  the  diy  winds  of  March  wore  prevalent.  But  tjie 
state  of  things  is  very  diflereiit  now.  All  along  its  liank^  ami 
far  inland,  the  fai-ms  have  a  cetwork  of  drains  underground,  \ij 
which  as  much  water  is  brought  down  in  tlirc«  hoars  ua  uwd  to 
take  three  weeks  to  reach  the  river.  Under  the  batik,  all  aloif 
both  sides  till  tliey  are  hidden,  the  outfJUIs  may  he  seen  pomnc 
out  their  httle  streams  ;  anit  every  tributary  brook  and  ditct 
dischargee  its  contents  vehemently,  because  it  is  it«elf  anaU^ 
The  grass-lands  along  the  hanks  of  them,  which  uaod  to  gin 
such  fine  bay,  are  now  spoiled.  Tbe  grass  is  blue  in  aaxumer 
and  white  in  wint«r,  and  makes  the  cattle  ill  like  tlio  prodttM  «f 
the  marsh.  It  is  overlkincd  when  it  is  already  too  wet,  wmA 
left  parched  when  the  atreama  shrink.  The  banks  an  nLppti, 
and  much  soil  is  buried  iu  the  water,  diminishing  tha  anm  U 
the  land,  and  obstructing  the  chimuel  of  tlte  river.  DweUinp 
which  used  to  he  healthy,  are  now  the  abode  of  rbetuaatiBR 
and  ague,  and  damp  is  foimd  to  be  creeping  aninng  the  founda- 
tiuuB  and  iuto  the  celhu%  where  not  a  s;ieck  of   mould  wa( 
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1  wliila    the    river   kept   its   channeL      The  effect  U 

wBt  OS  liisHitrous  in  hilly  diutriotB,  where  the  Btreama  liave 

s  tlie  charocter  of  torrente,  luid  thei*  are  greater  facilities 

:  the  waters  running  off.      Tbe  difierent^  between  tlio  old 

1  and  the  present  is  this  :  formerly,  the  farms  baJ  scarcely 

5  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  nature  managed  matters 

n  way.     The  tarns  or  upland  ponds  were  getting  filled 

;  a  rainy  day,  while  the  lower  tributaries  wore  canning 

waters  to  the  rivers,  and  the  rivers  to  the  lakes  ;  and  by 

e  time  the  tarns  overflowed,  the  suqilus  below  was  disponed  of; 

pid  thus  there  was  a  full  stream  for  n  longer  time,  instead  of 

I  sudden  Sood  ;  but  now  that  tillage  and  pasture  have  upread 

)  into  the   hills  and  over  them,  every  farm  contributes  its 

roup  of  streams,  and  the  floods  come  rushing  down  into  tbe 

alloys  idl  at  ouce,  and  lay  them  under  water,  long  before  tbe 

t  overflow.     Generally  speaking,  no  provision  is  made,  in 

blftnd   or    lowland,  fur   eulat^ing  our  main  water- eouracB. 

iat  drainage  should  have  been  regarded  as  a  neuesaary  eonse- 

e  of  agricultural  drainage  ;  but  it  has  not  been  bo,  and  tha 

^  of  this  negligence  is,  that  we  are  more  trouliled  with 

a  than  oiir  forefathers  ever  were. 

It  is  not  only  that  we  have  neglected  to  improve  our  arterial 

Irfratnage — we  have  allowed  it  to  deteriorate.     Whore  do  we  sea 

I' due  core  taken  of  the  channel  of  any  river  in  England  1     Do 

1  shoals  in  the  stream,  and  clear  away  encroaching 

I  mots  of  trees,  and  cut  off  corners  that  grow  into  promontories, 

I  Bnd  mend  banks  that  are  hkely  to  fall,  and  root  out  spreading 

f  weeds,  and  keep  the  outfall   clear  I      Before   men   coneemed 

themselves  with  the  rivers,  the  rivers  took  good  care  of  them- 

lelvea.     They  scoured  their  own  chaimeU,  and  deepened  their 

own  beds  at  need,  and  kept  their  outfalls  clear;  but  when  men 

I  made  use  of  them,  and  obstructed  their  waters,  and  tampered 

I  with  their  course,  without,  at  the  same  time,  providing  for  their  i 

I  eooaervaDcy,  they  began  to  deteriorate ;  and  now  that  we  require 

)  them  to  convey  away  more  than  they  can  carry,  they  aeceesarily 

'   fiul  UB,  and  return  the  surplus  waters  upon  our  hands. 

Thin  reminds  me  that  men  have  done  worse  than  n^Iect 
these   natural  water-courses  ;  they  have  damaged  them  to  an 
incalculable  oitent     Two  centuries  ago,  there  was  a  comvlflHA 
\  tb&t  Boaie   n-ater-sniUe,  worth    10/.  or  12i.  a  yeai,  a^ftWoi.  \Ka4. 
\  20i.,w  30/.,  or  40/.;  and  during  these  t'NO  wiiVsms*, 
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tljer^  has  been  n  vast  increase  of  wator-milla.  A  more  Inlfl 
rable  noiaance  burdly  exists  ;  and  nobody  wonM  dupnU^I 
who  would  walk  alonj;  the  whole  ivmree  of  any  nnc  of  the  4H 
piah  rivera  of  the  midland  and  eontheni  counties  of  Fnul^| 
HvGiy  fow  miles  ther?  ib  n  dunt  ;  the  natural  uses  of  thv  mvrST 
destroyed;  it  cannot  convey  iiway  the  dminagcof  the  mteniMilall 
fiirma  ;  it  eat«  into  the  Uod  ;  it  poisons  the  villngcn  aJuqg  tt 
Imnka ;  it  fills  the  puVilic-hnuge  and  rhc  chiinehyaiAMai^ 
for  what  7  To  turn  mills  which  would  be  fur  bettai^^^^^H 
ttteam.  .  What  should  be  done  hi  giioh  a  cose  I  Our  tl|^^^^H 
rities  in  a^-icuititral  matters  hnvc  for  years  bncn  ™>*^V^| 
the  com-millB  along  our  rivers  must  be  abolished,  nntl  Rffl^l 
tirxteam  mills,  in  order  that  the  natural  drainagci  of  the  eon^l 
Hhould  be  restored  ;  to  which  we  may  now  nild,  that  the  tfB 
rial  drainage  of  the  country  must  be  systcrauticnlly  ffrtvndi^l 
we  are  to  ^t  the  mastery  of  the  waters,  and  be  spArvd  ^M 
ruinous  inundations  which  kiU  our  citizens  by  lliousiUKlt  ^| 
destroy  property  to  the  amount  of  milliunfL  Bnt  how  !  1^| 
is  to  begin  I  Beginnings  bare  been  made  in  varicMis  p'^'^l 
and  grsat  is  the  encouragement  they  yield.  In  ISjS,  th*  BH 
of  Carlialo  and  Fitzwilliam,  and  some  other  proprietorB  io  iHr 
neighbourhood  wlio  bad  united  to  rectify  the  Rye  and  Deorvwt 
draiBiige,  effected  a  most  beneficent  work.  The  two  streauaa  whiefc 
should  have  drained  an  extensive  valley,  were  obstmctttl  hh 
some  looks  and  six  mills — of  only  seventy  borHO-power  e(d)^| 
tively — the  chief  stoppage  being  at  the  point  where  tlic  nailiH 
rivers  once  discharged  themselves  through  a  ravine  «Ufl 
seemed  placed  for  the  ptirpose.  After  long  citnsaltatioo,  IH 
lapse  of  years,  and  the  conquest  of  many  ditficulties,  an  A«  ■ 
rarlinment  was  obtained,  the  mills  were  Itought  tip  and  SQ 
Btroyed,  and  steam  mills  substituted  ;  the  moorland  vaUn 
were  carried  off  as  ibey  came  down  ;  the  wide  valley  «nw  Mt 

'drained,  and  the  br«ad  areas  of  pasture  which  stood  under  wsier 
all  wint^^r  were  laid  dry ;  ague  and  fever  censed  ;  tillage  ptn 
more  and  more  ample  retuma;  and  what  is  more  to  my  pmnil 
purjtoae,  flmids  wore  almost  abolished.  The  famn^^l  of  ibt 
valley  declared  that  they  had  known  one  single  flood  ocwt  bmr 
than  the  entire  expense  of  the  improvements :  and  if  the  Act  hid 
not  limited  the  assessment  to  30,000/.,  the  pro^uirtion  of 
would  have  been  h\gVn>r,\»c«,M%c^W«t  wrrangementji  ootttd 

ftwjti  made  fur  the  undct-inami.^  ol  tti*  SiaH.xvW.^-wcifc  -iai 


^ 
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proTement  of  the  streams  within  it.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
however,  that  the  proprietors  along  the  banks,  animated  by  the 
benefits  thej  had  at  once  received,  presently  contributed  towards 
seouring  and  amending  the  channels  and  keeping  the  banks, 
and  again  towards  making  a  cut  of  some  miles  in  length,  which 
largely  increased  the  power  and  capacity  of  the  stream,  and 
raised  the  value  of  all  the  land  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Thus  floods  may  be  reduced  or  abolished,  it  is  clear.  Almost 
every  winter  now  repeats  the  lesson,  that  we  must  reduce  or 
abolish  the  floods,  which  have  become  one  of  the  gravest  evils 
of  our  national  lot.  The  improvement  of  our  arterial  drainage 
in  a  systematic  way  must  be  a  national  work,  demanded  from 
government  through  parliament.  But  while  creating  and  urging 
this  demand,  we  need  not  wait  for  a  grand  general  scheme  and 
apparatus..  The  Yorkshire  proprietors  did  not  wait.  Wherever 
the  evil  exists,  let  the  inhabitants  unite  to  do  what  they  can  in 
their  own  case.  Every  valley  saved,  every  river  restored,  every 
hamlet  or  farmhouse  made  healthy,  is  so  much  good  ;  and  as 
for  the  cost,  it  is  invariably  and  speedily  repaid  by  the  increased 
value  of  land  and  houses,  and  the  improved  security  of  produce. 
Such  seasons  as  those  of  1859  ought  to  stand  on  record  as  the 
last  in  which  we  were  patient  to  endure  evils  which  it  was  in 
man's  power  to  remedy. 


CHAPTER  X. 

DROUGHT  AND  ITS  LESSONS. 

In  writing  of  the  floods  in  the  early  part  of  1859,  it  was  easy 
to  be  cheerful  and  philosophical,  because  the  evil  was  over  for 
the  time,  the  losses  had  been  accepted  as  irremediable,  and  the 
picturesque  aspect  began  to  appear,  under  which  we  come  to 
regard  past  trials.  It  is  otherwise  at  this  moment  in  treating 
of  the  drought  which  has  ensued.  I  am  sitting  in  the  midst  of 
the  devastation  caused  by  it ;  and  all  around  me  are  feeling  the 
heaviness  of  a  life  which  is  largely  occupied  in  struggles  to  pro- 
vide from  day  to  day  so  essential  an  article  as  water.  If  we  do 
not  derive  some  good  hsaouB  from  such  an  expemncft  w^  ^<i  «c^ 
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undergoing  during  tliis  summer  of  1 839,  we  most  be  UtOSOO^ 
unteiichable,  and  pain  and  anxiety  will  be  the  utiioixed  v«ii 
which  they  never  need  ho. 

Ill  many  ya,rta  of  the  kingdom,  tho  drought  of  this  yeti  if 
more  severe  than  any  on  record  ;  but  elderly  pcopli 
things  which  flhould  liave  Uught  our  fathers  to  prepare 
for  the  present  visitation.  The  Bunimer  of  1820 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  remember  it  at  all  witli  tbo 
mcut  of  Queen  Caroline's  trial.  The  heat  titruck  d»wu  d^ 
several  labourers  in  the  fields,  and  many  horsoa  on  the  nudi; 
nnd  the  night  seemed  to  be  turned  into  day.  Id  Lumlon,  tb* 
Parks  were  thronged  to  tiie  last  minute  allowed,  and  the  stneU 
were  full  nil  night ;  and  bo  it  waa  in  the  country  towus,  whm 
the  ncighliotira  tent  one  another  newBpa]i(:r«,  and  went  aboot 
gossiping  over  the  great  trial  throughout  the  coo!  houn.  Sat 
the  less,  however,  did  multitudes  all  day  line  the  roads  by  sUik 
news  waa  to  travel ;  and  all  who  bad  horses  rode  out  ta  iMM 
the  mails,  and  gallop  home  with  the  news,  It  was  too  kot  fir 
sleep  or  rest :  the  gardena  yielded  no  pleasure,  for  th«y  mn  <■ 
hrown  as  thatch,  or  as  white  as  the  mads ;  and  there  «n  di^ 
comfort  in  almost  every  household,  from  the  scarcity  ofUiefini 
necesaary  of  life.  In  the  grazing  districts,  the  gn^  waa  irj 
before  it  was  mown,  and  sapless  as  anw-dust.  The  oattlo  wm 
restless  in  the  meadows,  their  tongues  hanging  out,  and  tlxir 
tails  whisking  incessantly  among  tho  swarms  of  flics  vbichtwrar 
paused  for  a  moment  in  ttieir  pereecution.  It  was  a  pHsMi 
sight  to  see  cows  and  horses  perpetually  returning  to  tho  hoBon 
or  ditches  where  they  were  oceusb^med  to  hnd  ponds  and  brooks 
but  where  now  there  waa  only  mud  or  dust.  Ilie  hot  auutiM 
passed  away  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  anybody  laaroed  an^ 
thing  by  it. 

The  summer  of  1826  waa  worse — at  least  in  tlie  midlaal 
counties.  There  tho  work-people  sat  up  all  night  to  watch  U« 
springs.  Tboy  were  oven  more  tired  tlian  usuul  with  thoirilay'i 
work  ;  but  they  could  not  sleep,  and  must  take  the  only  chanii 
of  getting  water.  Thou-  fretful  children  would  not  lie  still ;  tin* 
were  themselves  too  feverish  to  sleep  ;  and  gri>nps  of  tiiiighlMS^ 
therefore,  took  their  pitchers  and  their  infautu  and  Mt,  in  bipt 
deferred,  beside  tho  springs  till  tho  waa  was  ti]>  again.  Tlw 
most  welcome  preeiinl  that  tho  citizens  of  any  rank  oould  wui 
to  each  other  wim  a  y'l^XviST  ut  Ui;a\\,  onX  -KvSAt  ;  and  It  mt 
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offered  and  accepted  as  a  bottle  of  Tokay  would  be  in  ordinary 
times.  In  Lord  Dudley's  beautiful  park  at  .Himley,  the  lake, 
ponds,  and  streams  were  so  entirely  dried  up  that  the  deer  could 
not  be  preserved.  They  were  drooping  and  dying,  when  Lord 
Dudley,  whose  brain  was  giving  way  under  the  disease  which 
soon  became  hopeless  insanity,  resolved  to  turn  the  incident  to 
account,  to  gratify  his  crasgr  avarice.  He  ordered  the  deer  to 
be  killed,  and  cut  up  and  sold  as  venison.  The  whole  country 
round  was  unsuspecting  and  delighted.  Ordinary  folk  could 
now  send  a  haimch  of  venison  to  their  friends ;  and  all  who 
contemplated  giving  a  dinner  at  any  future  time  would  give  it 
now,  since  they  could  set  their  guests  down  to  venison.  The 
case  turned  out  even  worse  than  the  venison-suppers  in  back- 
woods' travelling,  which  "  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear, 
and  break  it  to  the  hope."  In  America,  the  venison  is  immanage- 
ably  tough ;  in  Worcestershire,  it  was  flabby.  It  was  worse. 
Suffice  it  that  the  sellers  presently  asked  twopence  per  pound 
for  it,  and  immediately  after  could  not  get  a  farthing.  Through- 
out the  higher  terrain  of  the  midland  counties  the  wells  stood 
idle  and  empty,  their  buckets  cracked,  and  the  ropes  dangling. 
Brewers'  stocks  were  rapidly  exhausted.  Food  would  not  keep. 
Dogs  were  suspected.  When  the  memorable  thunder-storms  of 
August  burst  over  the  land,  the  most  panic-stricken  enjoyed 
hearing  the  rain  come  down. 

That  was  a  long  time  ago  ;  and  now,  after  thirty-three  years, 
we  find  ourselves  no  better  prepared  to  encounter  a  drought 
than  we  were  then.  Yet  we  might  have  been.  Other  people 
are.  There  are  whole  provinces  in  continental  countries  where 
the  people  and  their  fields  are  as  nearly  independent  of  the 
season  in  regard  to  water-supply  as  we  should  be  of  inundation, 
if  we  had  carried  agricultural  and  arterial  drainage  to  their 
highest  perfection  throughout  the  kingdom.  What  they  have 
done,  we  might  do.  What  might  our  condition  have  been,  then, 
and  what  is  it,  in  this  summer  of  1 859  1  It  will  be  happy  for 
118,  and  mere  than  we  deserve,  if  the  question  is  not  even  more 
aeriouB  in  the  autumn  than  it  is  now. 

Scientific  men  give  us,  with  one  accord,  the  following  account 
of  how  we  are  supplied  with  water.  Taking  the  average  of  the 
sarfaoe  of  England,  1300  tons  of  water  per  acre  is  the  amount 
of  rain-fall.  Of  this  quantity,  about  ninety  tons  reach  the  sub- 
aoil,  and  replenish  the  underground  rcservoiT^  itom  ^\i\Ocw  ^^ 
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springs  are  derived.  The  rest  gnes  awfty  in  cvftpontioo,  nl 
v^etation,  and  drainuge.  From  April  to  October,  my  litill 
water  sinks  down  b>  the  reservuirs,  as  Tegetation  iisea  np  nmt, 
and  evaporation  goes  on  at  its  most  rapid  rate.  The  iiiMllfll 
evaporation  takes  place  iuthe  foumontliB  which  follow  Octobr; 
and  the;  are  usually  our  most  rainy  months  ;  so  that  ovrBiii 
reliance  for  plenty  of  water  is  on  a.  rainy  November,  DMcnW, 
January,  and  February.  More  than  83  ]icr  cent,  of  the  re]4nU- 
mont  of  the  springs  is  ordinarily  supplied  dariug  that  Uiinl-jM 
of  the  year.  If  November  and  December  are  duly  <r«t,  «•  M7 
be  eoi^'  about  the  vrater-aupply  of  the  next  year,  raoept  in  ll* 
places  which  have  few  or  no  springs,  and  depend  on  tlw  iaia^- 
diate  ntin-fall.  If  ntin  falls  in  Jtmuary  too,  all  ia  mftt.  It  3 
not  asserted  that  jioople  feel  thtia  easy  or  uneatij,  or  Imk  iatt 
the  grounds  of  espectation  for  the  next  year.  Most  of  \m  *mU 
OB  soon  think  of  consulting  a  fortune-tfller  as  to  the  wont^  «t 
next  haymaking  or  harvest.  Few  of  ns  know  enough  ubnnt  tki 
matter  to  occupy  oiinselvea  with  it  eo  long  beforehuid.  ll  «naU 
be  well  if  we  did  ;  for  it  ix  inconceivable  that  wa  ilMnild  Ml 
attempt  to  store  up  a  water-supply,  if  we  were  rwtiamU^M^ 
vlnced  that  the  F|M)ntaiicou8  one  would  fall  short. 

Meantime,  those  who  do  mider»tand  the  case  hAT»  bMi  Iv 
some  time  warning  na  that  the  rain-fall  during  the  uoo-wajnaA- 
ing  months  has  been  deticient  ever  since  l(<i>3.  The  In— 1 
have  not  needed  to  be  told  that  the  springs  have,  duin^  tlal 
time,  been  shrinking,  year  by  year.  It  appears  that  fur  n 
years  before  the  pututo-rot,  the  winter  rain-full  had  GanaldstaUf 
exceeded  the  average,  tliat  it  was  very  irregular  for  tli«  dmi  til, 
being  fur  two  of  the  six  rather  below,  and  for  the  oUmt  fo« 
oonsidorahly  above,  the  average.  Then  came  the  very  wt 
winter  of  1 8-12-5.'),  when  nearly  eleven  indies  nf  rain  foil,  iuirtnl 
of  tax  and  one-third  inches.  Rvery  one  of  tlie  six  y^-knuM 
that  date  Yias  been  far  Itelow  the  uvcrtkgo  ;  and  th«  laat  winlit 
the  lowest  of  all,  being  scarcely  more  than  lialf  the  arer^a 
In  fact,  the  nun-fitti  of  the  butt  two  winters  has  liarctj  esetwM 
the  average  BU])ply  of  one.  This  may  ai>penr  etranjtfl  m 
cbnnoction  with  our  recent  complaints  of  floinla;  bait  n  littk 
nmsideration  will  show  how  the  two  fikctn  may  be  reeunciM 
After  an  actively  evapomting  month  ef  Oetulier,  w«  Umd  ft  i«v 
dry  November.  Vfa  bavc  not  forgotten  tlie  bitter  whid^  uil 
the  early,   iulcnee,  an4  ^TotrwAci  ^ti«.  -gf^vda  mryritod  Md 
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Oubleii  lis.  Beocinber  was  drf  till  near  iU  dose  ;  and  the 
ins  of  Jauuaiy  were  very  partial.  We  must  rememlicr,  too, 
at  iniindatioDS  are  cauBed  more  frequentlj  by  the  suddeu  niah 
ua  by  the  total  quantity  of  water. 

Xiong  before  the  nuny  mouths  arrived,  tbe  fiirmers  in  the 
MimCea  nere  la^t  autiimn  [layiug  for  water  for  their 
Itle.  Ill  February,  tbe  springs  were  not  flowing  oh  tbey  ought 
I  be  ;  and  they  did  not  give  forth  a  fuller  stream  as  spring 
Ivaaced.  On  the  contrary,  they  did  not  answer  to  the  draught 
Dm  them  ;  and  in  May,  wlien  they  usually  reach  their  greatest 
light,  all  were  low,  and  many  were  Witually  dry.  Meantime, 
pril  had  been  dry,  and  veiy  unfavourable  to  vegetation.  The 
ginning  of  the  month  was  like  tbe  middle  of  May  ;  and  then 
a  sudden  ftvst — more  disastrous  than  that  of  November; 
low  fell  thick,  and  drifted  among  the  bills  of  the  northern 
Hintiea  and  of  Scotland.     Since  that  snow,  no  serviceable  rain 

fallen  throughout  large  portious  of  England,  Scotland,  aud 
reload.       The    inequality  of  weather  has  been   remarkable. 

have  heard  of  floods  here  and  there ;  and  the  thunder-storms, 
Mended  by  heavy  rain,  have  been  numerous  and  severe  in  many 
soea,  including  London.  But  while  the  waterstood  a  foot  deep 
;  London  streets,  and  filled  cellars,  and  covered  wharfs  along 
le  Thames,  the  inhabitants  of  the  South-eastern  counties  were 
eing  all  things  turning  to  dust  before  their  eyes.  Lawns  and 
BSB-plots  were  mere  cakes  of  brown  fibres  ;  gardens  went  to 
in  altogether ;  and  the  cows  and  carriage-horses  of  the  gentty 
are  kept  alive  by  water  which  paid  uiuepence  toll,  twice  a  day, 
its  course  from  the  distant  river.  Matt«ra  were  wor^e  in 
me  in  tliose  counties  than  they  were  in  September  of  last 
MT.  What,  then,  is  the  prospect  for  tbe  coming  autumn,  it 
ong  alieolutely  known  that  the  springs  were  never  filled  ! 
We  hear  most  about  the  eastern  counties,  because  the  inqui- 
IB  made  have  been  illustrated  chiedy  by  tlieir  condition  ;  but 
m  phenomena  of  drought  have  been  even  more  conspicuously 
Unifeated  iu  other  regions.  In  Stwtland,  we  beard  from  many 
rta  that  there  was  nu  hny  ;  that  everything  was  burned  up  ; 
d  that  tlie  young  grouse  were  perishing  of  thirst,  From 
iland  we  had  news  of  a  fine  potato-crop,  but  of  little  else,  till 
Be  genia]  rains  fell  at  midsummer.  In  another  week  or  two 
a  supply  of  watj?r  in  Dublin  became  insufficient  for  household 
d  industriid  ;;'iirpoees  ;  and  all  luxurioua  ub«  oS  i\.  -Kaa  &\,o\i\sA 
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by  the  authorities — tlio  citizena  being  cbokcd  with  dnat  B 
the  discootinuancfl  of  tbe  practice  of  wnlcring  tho  i 
While  writing,  we  read  that,  except  in  a  part  of  Gnlwi 
Ireland  is  parched  with  drongtit,  so  that  the  spring  c 
manj  parts  are  not  enough  to  employ  the  nickle,  uul  all  b 
of  green  crops  is  so  complett'ly  over,  that  the  tamun  | 
Bowing  rape  in  their  "vacant  fleida." 

While  the  French  emperor  was  buying  up  oiir  stodn  « 
the  prospect  of  an  average  supply  liecame  daily  n 
and  it  ia  certain  that  owners  uf  cattle  and  horses  will  be  fa 
tAxed  aa  the  winter  comes  on  for  t)ur  general  ignomncr  <: 
right  method  of  guordiug  oiu'mIvcs  against  an  int>tiffivici)t  vtta^ 
supply. 

The  smaller  details  which  come  imder  onc'a  pcraoOBl  ofaav- 
ration  give,  however,  a  more  accnrntc  and  lively  imprawoii «( 
the  seriousness  of  such  a  calamity  as  that  of  the  preMnt  mum; 
and  I  will,  therefore,  describe  the  state  of  things  in  tbo  dtttiwi 
in  which  I  live. 

lu  April,  it  became  dear  throughout  the  great  fniit^cntnlia. 
that  the  year  must  be  a  diaastrous  one  to  the  ownera  of  ^ 
andiall  plum  and  pear,  orchards.     A  cherry-crop  worth  i 
ordinary  seasons  was  destroyed  by  fniat  in  one  night ;  ■ 
was  only  a  specimen  of  what  was  happening  tlirougbrat  1 
the  kingdom.       In  our  northern  coimty,  WcstmorclaM^  t 
disappointment  about  fhiit  was  the  finrt  of  a  drettry  » 
little  rain  followed  the  frost,  that  the  sowing  of  root-cn>|B  i 
difficult,  from  the  caked  and  unprepared  charautor  of  tiM  I 
No  rain  followed  to  encourage  the  seed  to  sprouL 
appeared  at  intervals,  leaving  loug  bare  spaces.     How  a 
came  up,  was  the  wonder ;  for  all  that  wtw  previoimly  g 
stopped.     After  the  26th  of  April,  no  rain  fell.     Tbe  g 
np  for  hay,  could  not  overtop  tbe  bntter-ctips.      The  | 
oould  not  be  watered,  for  tlie  wells  were  getting  tlry,  ont  ai 
another,  and  the  streams  were  becoming  a  mert>  chaiu  of  alaf 
nonl  pools,  warm  and  disagreeable  for  household  piirpoMik 

Such  piimp-water  as  oould  be  hod  Y-aa  muddy,  or  hwl  frnh^ 
water  shrimps  wriggling  in  it.  Owners  of  oorts  Iwgan  fixing  a 
barrel  in  the  vehicle,  and  selling  water  from  the  lake  at  Bii|iviK( 
the  bamiL  Ownera  of  cattle  spent  frooly,  to  water  their  stodt ; 
and  private  families  collected  water  patiently  for  many  ti»jn,  ta 
tneet  the  needs  of  washing  day.     Children  who  had  p«t  flowen^ 
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and  boys  or  men  who  held  prize  plants,  grew  more  anxious 
every  day  about  keeping  them  alive.     Every  drop  fix)m  the 
Trash-basins — ^baths  were  by  this  time  a  too  selfish  luxury — and 
from  the  wash-tub  was  given  to  the  most  necessary  vegetables, 
"with  daily  diminishing  hope  of  keeping  anything  alive.      The 
character  of  travelUng  in  the  lake  district  was  quite  altered     A 
new  and  dreary  silence  prevailed   in  valleys  always  hitherto 
resounding  with  the  voice  of  many  waters.     Scale  Force  and 
Lodore  contained  each  a  mere  runnel  of  water  ;  and  Ara  Force 
was  actually  abolished.     Throughout  its  entire  ravine,  all  was 
dry,  silent,  and  desolate.     The  tarns  on  the  uplands  were  basins 
of  caked  earth,  or  of  slime  :  and  instead  of  floating  blossoms  of 
water-lilies,  there  were  only  their  dirty,  contorted,  shrunken 
roots  sticking  up  in  the  slime.      The  mountain  slopes  grew, 
yellower  every  day,  and  the  fields  in  the  levels  browner.     The 
great  oaks  and  other  deep-rooted  forest-trees  began  to  droop 
and  show  the  wrong  side  of  their  foliage,  like  shrubs  that  have 
stood  in  a  strong  wind  for  a  whole  day.     It  became  a  matter  of 
grave  daily  toil  to  provide  water  for  ducks  and  fowls ;  and  the 
restless  cows  were  perpetually  going  to  their  usual  watering 
place,  and  turning  away  disappointed.     Thus  matters  went  on 
till  the  20th  of  June,  when  a  little  rain  fell  in  the  night.     On 
the  22d,  23d,  and  26th,  there  were  some  heavy  showers.     We 
hoped  our  troubles  were  over  now.     What  their  pressure  was, 
may  be  judged  by  the  remark  of  a  visitor,  that  it  woidd  frighten 
her  to  think  of  going  through  such  an  experience  a  second  time ; 
but  that,  as  it  was  to  happen,  she  was  glad  to  have  been  in  the 
midst  of  it,  as  it  would  be  a  thing  to  talk  of  to  her  latest  day. 
When  she  said  this,  our  trial  was  recommencing,  and  while  I 
write,  our  condition  is  truly  calamitous.     After  the  28  th,  there 
was  no  farther  relief     There  had  not  been  rain  enough  to  fill 
the  springs,  nor  even  to  penetrate  the  soil.     At  present  the  soil 
is  mere  hot  dust  to  any  depth  reached  by  the  spade.     Through- 
out whole  valleys,  where  the  farms  form  a' chain  from  end  to 
end,  and  the  hills  are  iisually  peopled  with  grazing  herds,  the 
cattle  are  all  sold  off.     The  yards  and  sheds  are  empty,  and 
the  farmer  has   little    diversion  from  gloomy  thoughts  —  his 
stock  being  gone  at  much  less  than  their  value,  and  his  crops 
dried  to  powder.     The  grass  is  still  standing,  sapless,  and  in 
the  seed — bad  hay,  but  left  for  the  chance  of  St.  Swithin's 
meraes.    The  gentry  are  going  away  to  places  where  there  is 
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water.  FomilieB  are  sending  their  linen  to  distant  Iavhb  taH 
waehed.  The  night  doea  not  bring  rest,  as  usual.  Tbe  n 
Rre  eent  to  bod  at  BUHHet,  becauee  they  cliuose,  witb  tbs 
roBity  which  they  show  iu  EeasunJi  of  trouble,  tu  get  up  t 
middle  of  tho  night,  and  collect  water  euuiigh  tu  or 
through  the  day.  We  look  out  eveaj  hour  to  windKard,  I 
lingering  hope  of  seeing  clouds  coming ;  and  br  the  time  ^ 
arc  Bettling  to  sleep,  the  servants  are  rising  and  stealing  oat  i 
the  dawn,  with  cons  nnd  garden -engine,  to  fish  up,  at  its  oooM, 
such  water  as  may  have  collected  since  night  f«lL  But,  lAhm 
people  ptirsiiiug  the  same  plan,  the  neighbourhood  is  all  slin, 
and  colkcted  at  tho  brooks.  All  day  long,  averything  is  pioA 
ing.  The  young  broods  in  the  poultry -yards,  whiuh  sectncd  (■ 
do  well  f<ir  the  first  month  of  their  Uvea,  piue  and  die  <S 
There  is  no  end  of  bnrying  youDg  turkeys,  ducks,  Mul  diiduo^ 
even  though  they  are  kept  supplied  with  enough  to  drink.  IV 
most  striking  object  under  tbe  phase  of  druught  is  perltupi  Urn 
mountains.  They  turn  before  one's  eyes  to  red  rocks,  lite 
those  in  the  Arabiau  deserts.  Hour  by  hour  the  green  oorstisg 
shrinks,  and  the  red  spaces  expand,  till  we  hardly  know  ixrvn 
hills.  The  lakes  contract,  and  are  deformed  liy  bruMl  an 
margins  of  mud,  or  of  decaying  TCgetation.  We  an  tmtotaAti 
at  the  severity  of  the  experience,  never  having  ouuecind  Ik 
anxiety  of  vatuhing  in  vain  for  trooks,  during  which  tU«  praaoos 
summer  is  slipping  away,  nor  been  aware  of  the  uomber  »i 
points  at  which  the  nnisauce  would  touch  us  iu  our  daily  linft 
St.  Swithin  has  made  no  differcnco,  eicept  in  dcopening  <n> 
disappointment ;  an  indescribable  apprehension  crvvp*  0x0  oi, 
an  idea  that "  it  cannot  rain ;"  and  the  question  haunts  us,  wbetlMr 
we  hare  not  shot  an  albatross.  One  pleasant  rolief  comu  frcm 
London  —  doaeus  of  bottles  of  Malvern  water  ami  blocb  at 
American  ice,  packed  in  salt  luid  sawdust — eent  by  thoughtAil 
friends.  Such  is  now  our  situation,  and  whilo  [  describe  it,  ik 
gloss  is  high,  the  Biin  glares;  there  is  nut  a  doad  i 
sky  ;  aud  the  news  flies  through  the  ueighbuuriiood  that  t 
is  not  a  drop  of  water  up  at  the  great  Hall,  where  such  a  | 
nomcnon  was  never  kuowu  before.  Could  anything  hara  I 
done  tu  avert  all  or  auy  of  this  distress  and  luasl  Yoa 
evil  might  have  been  deferred  and  mitigated  ;  though,  [>« 
not,  in  such  an  exceptional  Beawin  as  this,  altogethej 
What  do  pe(ip\6  do  m  o«\aA."t\ea  -wXiitu  &mm^a'<^ 
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Lncidenty  as  in  India  and  China^  and  as  we  might  add,  Lombardy 
and  Piedmont  ?  They  store  up  the  water  when  they  can  get  it, 
GUid  let  it  out,  with  art  and  nice  economy,  when  it  is  wanted 
by  the  vegetation.  It  would  require  seyeral  pages  to  give  an 
idea  of  what  is  done  in  India,  where  areas  of  many  square  miles 
are  reclaimed  from  a  desert  state  to  one  of  the  richest  fertility 
by  husbanding  water  in  its  season.  The  future  prosperity  of 
India  depends  more  on  irrigation  than  upon  any  one  other  art  or 
process  within  human  means.  Scarcely  less  striking  is  the 
fertility  secured  throughout  the  great  plains  which  stretch 
southwards  from  the  spurs  of  the  Alps.  We  have  lately 
been  reading  a  great  deal  about  what  the  French  army  foimd 
there — the  interminable  verdure  of  the  mulberry  trees — "  trees 
planted  by  rivers  of  water  "  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  always 
ready  to  yield  large  crops  of  juicy  leaves,  in  the  hottest  weather, 
to  the  breeders  of  silk-worms.  If  they  were  as  helpless  in  a 
drought  as  we  are,  the  people  of  Lombardy  and  of  Piedmont 
Would  soon  be  starved,  in  such  a  climate  as  theirs.  The  levels 
of  all  the  great  streams  are  therefore  ascertained,  and  reservoirs 
are  formed  where  they  are  wanted  ;  and  sluices  are  placed,  and 
channels  carried  down,  so  that  water  can  be  administered  to  the 
^il  with  regularity  and  in  abundance. 

This  irrigation   is   one  of  the  gravest  interests  of   society 
in  those  provinces  beyond  the  Alps.    The  quarrels  of  neighbours, 
and  the  controversies  between  districts,  relate  more  to  water- 
supply  than  to  any  other  topic     Lawsuits  spring  up  along  the 
course  of  rivers,  and  jealous  and  spiteful  men  can  make  them- 
selves extremely  well  hated  by  turning  a  cock,  or  closing  a  sluice 
in  an  injurious  way.     Count  Cavour  has  taken  this  to  heart, 
both  as   a  statesman    and   a  country  gentleman.      We   have 
recently  heaixl  a  good  deal  about  the  occupation  of  his  lands  in 
the  province  of  Vercelli  by  the  Austrians,  and  have  learned  how 
extensively  they  are  irrigated,  for  the  growth  of  rice  and  other 
products.     As  the  proprietor  of  these  lands.  Count  Cavour  has 
used  his  influence  in  the  province  to  get  a  "  water-p>arliament " 
established ;  that  is,  a  council  elected  by  proprietors  of  water- 
rights.     By  this  council,  the  whole  apparatus  of  irrigation  is 
gsarded,  kept  up,  and  improved ;  all  operations  are  watched  and 
Deported  on  ;  and  all  complaints  are  heard  and  adjusted ;  so 
that^  except  when  the  Austrians  are  there,  the  lemloi^  Yt^\vQ^»^ 
in  tbandBQoe  all  aarte  of  crops  except  jealousy  «ud  «Xrde.   \^^)^s^ 
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not  audi  an  ftmingement  reproach  ua  with  ignorance,  tai 
and  wanton  waste  ?  Where  is  all  the  vator  gouc  wluch 
flowed  us  sn  imschievously  last  winter!  We  let  it  mn  to« 
and.  what  is  our  condition  now  for  want  of  it  I 

For  tho  common  people  of  onr  country,  howovor,  pcrhaft  lb 
most  impressive  example  is  that  of  the  Gcrtnoa 
Some  anueetur  of  enoh  peasant  who  baa  a  patclt  nf  patrinH^ 
once  did  for  that  pitteh  what  tho  owner  of  tivdity  will  du 
every  ynrd  of  groiuid  he  adds  to  it.  The  turf,  or  the  si>i),  m&Ii 
tta  tho  subsoil,  is  removed — cautiously  shifted  to  ono  siik;  tk 
level  is  carefully  ascertained  ;  and  then,  whichever  way 
on  incline,  it  is  made  regular  and  continuous,  and  as  gradi 
possihie.  This  done,  the  aoiJ  is  replaced — tho  iuclmo 
preserved — and  little  channehs  a  couple  of  inches  widc^' 
made  at  regular  distances,  intersecting  larger  oiies  at 
angles.  Water  ia  turned  into  these,  as  often  as  w«ntMl,  fiwi 
the  store  at  the  top,  whethei-  it  be  the  river  or  an  aitifieiil 
reservoir.  If  strangers,  at  first  delighted  to  see  the  Bhinit^ 
ruimets  in  the  gross  or  among  the  furrows,  stand  aghast  * 
hearing  at  what  a  cost  of  labour  the  blessing  is  obtained,  tbtr 
are  im.mediat4:ly  consoled  by  finding  that  the  eipotiee  Uiuuil|j 
repaid  by  the  crops  uf  the  Urst  year,  and  in  the  luoat  diflbdt 
cases,  by  those  of  the  second.  In  gross-lnnile,  four  crops  B  jnr 
is  the  rule,  both  with  the  Ocrmans  and  the  Italians. 

Now,  how  many  of  our  landlords,  tenants,  or  amaU  proprieton 
have  any  accurate  idea  whatever  of  the  levels  and  ItidilM  n 
their  lands,  or  have  ever  thought  of  gathering  the  miii-&[^  nd 
letting  it  out  at  pleasure  in  dry  weather,  over  the  teiqilk  *ai 
brewlth  of  their  fields  and  meadows  1  No  part  of  Mr.  Medui 
farm  is  ever  drowned  or  parched  ;  and  LonI  llathorton  htl 
achieved  a  great  fame  by  hia  water-meadowa  at  Teddeeley,  octf 
Penkridge,  in  Staflbrdshire.  He  has  turned  a  wortMew  ml 
unsightly  waste  into  an  Eden,  by  united  dniinngc  and  iniptttfi. 
He  tapped  the  swollen  swamps  and  spongy  bogs,  and  drew  off 
the  water  into  a  great  reservoir,  whence  it  dceceuda  to  tie 
farm-huildings,  for  nse  and  the  drink  of  the  stodc,  and  ti  the 
moving-power  of  the  machinery  setup  there  :  and  thence  it 
down,  by  methods  resembling  those  of  Lombardy  and  Oei 
to  fertilise  above  100  wires  q^  ineuAo'N-\Bmi,  *U\tiv  \irudno>  I' 
an  much  hay  as  tormotlj,  lA  ^-V*  wi*.  ol  V.  9i4.  \«n 
J^Tia^  the  virat«r  off  liuA  <m.    UT.?ii'M<««*.TatiC«^A' 
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on  has  become  increasingly  known  and  acted  upon  for  several 
dars  past ;  and  we  must  hope  that,  under  the  great  impulse 
hich  now  carries  agricultural  science  and  art  to  a  height  never 
)nceived  of  by  our  fathers,  our  countrymen  will  take  in  hand 
le  great  work  of  compensating  for  the  irregularities  of  the 
masons  by  the  devices  of  human  forethought.  The  losses  in 
lis  siugle  year  by  flood  and  drought  must  be  as  great  as  those 
f  a  year  of  war,  probably  much  greater ;  and  yet  they  might 
ave  been  avoided.  In  a  region  where  lakes  lie  in  a  chain  or  a 
roup,  divided  by  the  levels  of  valleys,  it  is  a  shame  that  those 
jvels  should  ever  be  parched  by  drought ;  and,  indeed,  where- 
rer  there  is  any  inequality  of  surface,  either  superfluity  or 
eficiency  of  water  ought  hereafter  to  be  considered  a  disgrace, 
nder  the  sore  suffering  of  the  existing  drought,  we  cannot 
elp  thinking  that  this  new  mastery  of  the  irregularities  of 
»8ons  will  date  from  1859. 


This  description  of  our  experience  in  the  summer  of  last  year 
tfuls  strangely  at  the  close  of  1860.  I  present  it  imaltered, 
r  the  sake  of  the  light  thrown  on  it  by  the  misfortunes  of  this 
jar.  We  all  see  plainly  enough  now  how  much  discomfort, 
jrplexity,  and  loss  would  have  been  spared  if  we  could  have 
frerruled  the  floods  and  the  partial  drought  which  deprived  us 
'  food  for  stock  duriug  the  early  part  of  this  year.  Our  springs 
re  now  filled  again,  and  our  next  danger  will  probably  be  from 
Lundation.  We  have  done  nothing  to  obviate  it.  If  it  is  true 
lat  an  efiectual  General  Outfall  Bill  is  to  be  brought  in  early 
i  the  session  of  1861,  it  will  be  the  business  of  all  members, 
id  all  their  constituencies,  to  set  in  earnest  about  getting  it 
issed. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FLOWER  SHOWS  IK  A  BIRMINGHAM  HOT-HOUSB. 

Half-a-Century  ago,  one  of  the  things  we  were  most  sure 
to  see  on  entering  the  parlour  of  the  farm-house,  lodging-house, 
or  shop-keeper's  back-room,  or  the  kitchen  of  the  best  sort  of 
cottage,  was  a  gaudj  tea-tray,  set  up  against  the  wall  on  the 
top  of  the  bureau,  or  the  side-table,  or  the  dresser.  On  the  tray 
might  be  painted  a  yellow  tiger,  or  a  scarlet  lion,  or  a  pink 
shepherdess  with  a  green  shepherd ;  or  a  very  yellow  sheep 
beside  a  very  red  cow ;  or  flowers  and  fruit,  not  particularly 
like  anything  that  ever  was  really  seen.  Those  were  the  war 
days;  when  the  English  taste  had  no  opportunity  of  being  im- 
proved by  intercourse  with  foreign  countries.  Those  were  the 
days  when  brown  and  white  cats,  and  green  and  scarlet  parrots, 
in  frail  plaster,  stood  on  the  mantel-piece,  where  we  now  see 
busts  of  great  men  and  casts  of  the  Graces  and  the  Muses,  and 
of  Cherubs  and  Gladiators,  and  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  William 
TelL  Those  were  the  days  when  we  knew  nothing  of  the  most 
graceful  and  brilliant  flowers  that  the  great  were  importing 
from  foreign  lands.  The  China-rose  was  only  just  beginning  to 
grow  beside  the  cottage  window.  Lady  Holland  was  bringing 
the  dahlia  from  Spain  ;  but  it  had  not  yet  superseded  the  sun- 
flower in  common  gardens.  The  fuchsia  had  still  the  small  red 
blossom  that  we  now  see  less  often  than  the  variegated  and 
highly-magnified  kinds  which  are  the  pride  of  the  window-sill 
in  town  and  country.  There  might  be  no  harm  in  this ;  for 
there  are  many  who  prefer  the  original  fuchsia  to  this  day.  But 
it  was  not  common,  and  we  do  not  remember  that  it  ever  grew 
to  half  the  size  that  may  now  be  seen  all  over  England.  If 
there  were  verbenas  in  those  days,  they  must  have  been  rare ; 
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for  we  hair  no  piirtcrres  of  brilliant  lilac  siid  scariot  aod  n» 
uoloitred  vcrbciiuB,  Guch  as  now  catch  the  eje  of  the  tnnlie, 
as  he  ia  whirled  along  the  railway.  Again,  all  llie  Cklifonaa 
annimlH  tire  new  ; — but  there  woidd  be  no  end,  if  wc  watte 
make  a  list  of  the  beautiful  things  that  have  beoomv  aitDinia 
since  the  Feace  ;  things,  beautiful  in  theniaclvea,  and  elomcntt 
(if  beauty  in  the  arta  of  common  life.  To  ace  what  the  tidrvu 
lias  been,  we  need  but  look  at  the  papen  on  the  walla  of  hiunMi 
parlours ;  at  the  mantel-piece,  and  at  tlie  grate  and  feoda 
beneath,  and  (to  come  liauk  to  our  first  thought)  at  the  twb-tw 
oa  the  top  of  the  bureau. 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  tray  was  heavy — being  of  iron.  It  ns 
gay  when  new,  but  the  culoum  soon  flaked  ulT  in  the  middl* 
group,  and  rusty  spots  broke  out  in  the  black  ground.  Ii 
warped,  atid  stood  uneven,  and  clattered  with  every  jiig  t4  tfc« 
table.  The  nm  was  apt  to  crack,  and  show  jag^rcd  cdgei,  wUA 
tore  whatever  they  caught  When  this  rim  becnme  nuxj,wj 
drop  which  fell  u])od  it  froru  the  kettle  was  sure  to  leave  m 
iron-mould  on  the  sleeve,  or  apron,  or  cloth,  which  touched  ii. 
In  finer  houses,  tliere  were  better  trays  ;  lighter  to  canr.  !■» 
ugly  to  the  eye,  and  less  mischievous  when  they  began  to  wmr 
out.  But  uobwly  loukcil  for  much  beauty  in  tmya,  and  tlMd 
was  tittle  variety,  lliey  were  either  of  on  oblong  sqiun;  «r 
round.  They  were  pliuu  lilnok,  [lolishod  in  the  miiMle,  tad 
there  were  iincs,  and  sometimes  vine  or  oak-leaves  in  giMi>( 
round  the  rims :  but  the  gilding  did  nut  wear  well,  Tho«e  «te 
chose  to  have  their  trays  kept  bright  and  clean,  must  inaka  vf 
their  minds  to  see  the  gilding  rub  off  in  patches,  leaviug  a  did 
Burface  which  no  "elbow  grease"  could  polish.  Theadvantapl 
of  lightness  and  steadinoss  remained,  however,  when  IIm  GM 
beauty  was  gone.  This  wa«  because  the  ti-ays  of  tlw  eenl/r 
were  made  of  a  good  material.  They  were  made  of  paia>r.  It 
had  thou  been  known  for  lialf  a  centuiT  that  paper  wouhl  wra 
better  than  iron,  in  this  jiorticular  article.  Not  only  is  paper. 
under  certain  management,  harder  than  wo<>d — turning  Um 
edges  of  tools  sooner  than  any  common  wood — hut  it  was  fomd 
to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  daily  use  bettor  than  irou. 

What  ouuld  tliis  paper  be  ?  and  what  could  bo  thv  inasap- 
menl  of  it  t.  The  {lajier  is  a  kind  of  blotting-paper,  >ofl  aad 
poroua  It  is  when  changed  by  treatment  to  pajntr  atieU 
(which  ia  Freuch  fur  "chewed  pa|)cr")  tliat  it  becomoa  haid 
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enough  to  turn  the  edge  of  the  plane  and  the  chiseL  I  went, 
one  day,  to  see  the  process,  and  found  that  I  was  viewing  the 
works  of  the  very  men,  Jennens  and  Bettridge,  who,  fifty  years 
ago,  set  to  work  to  improve  the  national  tea-tray,  and  who  have 
Rince  carried  their  improvements  into  every  sort  of  dwelling — 
from  the  cottage  kitchen  to  the  state-rooms  of  Buckingham 
Palace.  There  are  other  palaces,  too,  in  which  this  mashed  or 
chewed  paper  is  found,  in  the  shape  of  inkstands  inlaid  with 
pearl ;  hrilliant  chess  and  work  tahles  ;  folding  screens  adorned 
with  trailing  flowers,  with  burnished  humming-birds  glittering 
on  the  sprays ;  chairs  and  couches,  framed '  in  a  series  of  classic 
groups  ;  miniature  frames,  and  paper-knives  ;  and  even  rosaries, 
for  Catholic  or  Mahomedan  use  ;  the  beads  of  which  are  black 
and  polished,  and  light  as  jet,  while  less  liable  to  fracture.  In 
Egjpt^  the  Pasha  may  be  found  dining  from  a  vast  tray  made 
at  these  works — a  tray  made  to  receive  the  filligree  saucers  on 
which  great  Oriental  dinners  are  served.  And  at  the  Persian 
court  there  will  soon  be  seen  tables,  and  screens,  and  flower- 
stands,  all  glowing  with  our  common  fuchsia,  and  rose,  and 
convolvulus.  But  amidst  all  I  saw  in  that  wonderful  show- 
room, there  was  nothing  which  charmed  the  eye  and  mind  so 
much  as  a  tray,  of  a  simple  form — circular,  with  a  scalloped  rim 
— with  a  handful  of  glowing  verbenas  in  the  middle  ;  so  natural, 
as  to  deserve  to  take  a  good  place  in  any  school  of  flower- 
painting. 

From  this  room,  full  of  landscape  and  flower-painting,  of 
arabesques  and  mosaic,  of  pearl,  and  gilding,  and  burnish  ;  of 
couches  and  tables,  screens,  allumettes,  card-cases,  paper-knives, 
pen-dishes,  rosaries,  hearth-brush  cases,  desks,  jewel-boxes,  and 
a  host  of  other  beauties,  I  went  at  once  among  the  primary 
elements  of  the  manufacture.  The  first  thing  I  saw  was  the 
model  of  the  great  tray  for  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  The  rim  hung 
against  the  wall,  giving  no  idea  of  the  beauty  which  was  to 
grow  out  of  it.  Next,  I  passed  a  pile  of  the  paper,  as  it  came 
from  the  mill — simple  grey  blotting-paper  which  tears  with  a 
touch.  Some  women  were  pasting  sheets  of  this  paper,  one 
upon  another,  on  a  model — the  paste  being  made  of  flour,  glue, 
and  l)oiling-water.  A  man  who  was  covering  the  model  of  a 
tray,  where  the  stress  would  fall  between  the  level  p^rt  and  the 
rim,  was  pasting  slips  of  paper  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The 
advantage  of  thus  uniting  a  great  number  of  sheets,  over  every 
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other  method  of  prodnchig  the  same  thickness,  is  that  thflft 
spot  of  oue.abeet  ootnes  bettr^eu  a  aouud  portion  ot  two  « 
and  thus  an  equalitjr  of  Hiibslniioo  is  pr>xltic«d.      An  tinliiv;  1 
tea-tray,  whic-h  ia  about  a  qimrtcr  of  an  inch  thit-k,  la  nudtrf  J 
ten  laj^ors,  or  about  thirty  sheets  of  paper.     Tho  givatwl  tl 
nC89  attained   (without   a   hollow)  ia   tliat    of  bit    indmH 
wonderful  solidity  to  be  ohtained  from  paper. 

And  here  I  found — what  I  was  far  from  thinking  of— 
illustration  of  the  misehief  of  the  paper-duty.     The  dm 
on  this  paper  is  three-ha]f{>encc  per  pound;  and  the  ] 
sixpence  halfpenny.     For  a  cheaper  and  coa 
the  fragments  of  this  paper,  together  with  mgs,  laa  rodiM 
a  pulp  at  the  paper-mill ;  and  this  pulp  (which  m»y  be  0 
the  "  devil's  dust "  of  the  pnpUr  mArhi  maniifacturo)  b  p 
into  form,  and  uaed  for  the  chiiitpcst  tmys.     A  set  of  ll 
trays,  of  this  material,  can  be  sold  for  ten  shilliugk. 
raw  state,  the  sheets  look  like  thick  oat-oiko.     The  n 
does  not  admit  of  good  finish  ;  and,  wlint  is  of  for  more  ii 
ance,  it  has  little  wear  in  it     It  may  \te  torn  by  the  h 
easily  bursts  asunder  when  burdened  with  any  heuvj  t 
But  tho  duty  is  only  three- faithings  per  pounil  o 
paper;  and  the  cheapness  thus  occasioned  ciitise 
for  the  bad  article  over  the  good,  which  would  bo  a 
for  this  duty.     Messrs.  Jenneiis  and  Bettridgc  do  n 
names  to  the  articles  they  make  of  this  material,  liecnmt  itf  ^ 
cannot  warrant  the  wear,  and  cannot  he  proud  of  thi! 
ship.     They  have  represented  to  the  Kicise  tho  mlficbk-f  that  il 
done  by  this  duty,  in  dcprikving  the  niannfiictuiT  :  and  ibft 
have  even  asked  that,  if  the  duty  cannot  be  remoriid  fimn  Ihr 
real  jHiper,  it  may  be  laid  equally  upon  tho  paper-|MiTj> ,  lIi! 
the  manufacturer  and  the  buyer  may  have  a  fair  uhuTi  <      :     i 
ducing  and  enjoying  a  good  article.     Official  men  nli- 
that  while  authora  and  publishers  aro  straitened  m 
enterprises  by  this  duty,  and  the  upholsterer  auiii<<' 
play  his  art  in  {lapor-hanging,  the  humble  housewife  '- 
over  the  wrcchi  of  her  bwt  china,  smashed  by  I'i 
luiYiug  buret  across  tlie  middle.     One  would  likf,  ti'.L,  ;,i„l — -^ 
it  ia  quite  possible  to  put  siieh  a  liixiity  within  comnKm  xtm 
the  cotto^  tray  should  have  the  smouthiicsa  and  Jn>1i>h  uf  • 
mirror,  insteuii  of  being;  rouph  and  dull,  cvon  when  xw'm. 

Articles  which  are  flut,  or  mcri'lv  curved,  ore  rcmorcd  from 
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nould  simply  by  cutting  off  the  oyerlapping  edges.  Round 
les,  such  as  vases,  allumette  stands,  and  hearth-brush 
I,  are  split,  and  joined  together  by  glue.  Every  article  is 
ected  to  strong  pressure,  in  yarious  presses,  to  prevent 
>ing.  After  that,  the  processes  are  the  same  as  in  cabinet- 
ing,  allowance  being  made  for  the  material  being  harder  to 
:  than  wood.  When  thin,  it  is  lighter  than  wood;  or, 
er,  its  texture  admits  of  its  being  used  thinner ;  for,  in  the 
^  it  is  heavier  than  wood.  The  reason  why  screen-stands, 
legs  of  work  tables,  and  feet  of  pillars,  are  so  light,  is,  that 
material  admits  of  their  being  made  hollow.  They  are 
led  on  a  mould,  and  paper  is  afterwards  pasted  over  the 
om,  leaving  a  hollow  space  within. 

be  rough  articles  are  now  brought  under  the  saw,  the  plane, 
chisel,  the  file,  and  the  lathe,  as  if  they  were  wood.  The 
p  edges  and  round  mouldings,  which  come  out  from  the 
h  surface  in  the  lathe,  are  curious  to  see,  when  one  con- 
's what  tlie  material  really  is.  A  final  smoothing  is  given 
uind-paper,  before  the  varnish  is  applied.  The  varnish 
lac)  is  obtained  from  the  same  manufactory  which  supplies 
x)achmakers.  The  articles  are  "  stoved," — put  into  ovens 
-e  the  vaniish  turns  black  under  a  heat  of  two  hundred 
thirty  degrees.  Fresh  coats  of  varnish  are  laid  on — from 
\re  to  eighteen,  according  to  circumstances;  and  the  luticles, 
each  coating,  remain  in  the  stoves  from  twelve  to 
ity-four  hours.  This  must  be  unwholesome  work  to  the 
rinteudents  of  the  process.  The  heat  of  the  stove  rooms 
ry  great,  and  the  smell  of  baked  varnish  almost  intolerable 
jvices. 

I  the  midst  of  the  series  of  vamishings  occur  the  decorative 
ssses.  A  large  quantity  of  goods,  partly  varnished,  and 
)thed  by  being  rubbed  with  pumice-stone,  sand,  and  rag, 
ranged  on  shelves  and  in  racks,  in  a  gloomy  apartment, 
•e  everything  is  black.  These  are  the  "  plain  goods  ;  ** — 
B  which  are  hereafter  to  be  decorated  to  order.  When  the 
r  comes,  and  a  tray,  for  instance,  is  to  be  inlaid  with  pearl, 
certain  initials  on  a  medallion  in  the  ceutre,  a  neot-handed 
an  may  be  seen  to  undertake  the  task  :  or,  more  probably, 
ilful  man  ;  for  the  nicest  parts  of  the  work  are  usually  done 
len.  1  was  rather  surprised  at  this,  till  we  heard  the  reason. 
deooffttive  parts  of  this  manufacture  seem  to  suit  women's 

Q   Q 
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faculties  of  head  and  h»nd  ;  and  it  Itwks  stranget  ■  

that  only  ulwut  a.  fourth  of  the  three  hundred  peopls  ■ 
ill  this  establish  in  ent  are  'women  ;  and  that  tlii*  worn 
coarser  parts  of  tlie  work — having.  necea8arily,  lotrer  i 
the  men.  The  reason  ia,  that  women  do  not  lenm  th«  b 
and  stick  to  it,  ns  men  do.  A  Itoy  serves  ao  u[iprentioadu|i  4 
seven  yeara  ;  and  tlien  rcgrtrda  the  business  jia  tbe  raaia  vmjlay 
ment  of  hia  life.  Uirls  come  for  mouths,  or  yeoira,  u  it  a^ 
happen  :  and  it  never  docs  happen  that  tliey  look  upon  ii « 
the  one  wttlod  business  of  their  lives.  They  marry,  or  thrf 
think  of  marrying.  They  are,  u)oncr  or  lat«r,  tnoro  or  In 
unsettled  ;  and  it  commoidy  happens  that  a  bume  mm]  »  Mf 
uiU  them  from  the  manufac'tory  as  soon  as  tht^y  hav*  i 
thoroughly  trained  to  their  work.  It  is,  therefore,  most  ■ 
bably  a  man  who  has  to  inlay  this  tray  with  peiu-L 

The  pretty  fiakos  of  pearl  which  Lie  abont  in  little  h 
in  saucers  and  cups,  are,  for  the  mont  part,  from  New  2 
Some  come  also  from  Qiicnisey.     For  the  ticht  anil  mm 
aive  kind  of  work,  the  flakes  are  carefully  eclected,  that  t 
(so  to  speak)  may  He  all  one  way,  that  there  niSLj  be  no  ^ 
lij^htH  in  the  iignrca.     In  a  chess-table,  worth  aistcOB  g 
which  we  tiaw  in  the  show-room,  the  si^uartis  are  ftnin«d  of  ■ 
pearl  flakes,  disposed  in  ditfcront  patterns,  with  all  I 
lying  one  way.     The  pattern  is  disponed  on  the  vaniish,  to  « 
it  is  fustcncd  by  an  odlioslve  substance.     C>iat  after  entf 
vnmish  is  then  laid  on,  and  the  pearl  is  c^vcrei]  with  Mf4i 
till  it  first  glimmers  red,  then  brown,  and  then  (liaMp|tMn  n 
pletely  buried  from  sight.     When  the  last  coat  U  Guriy  U 
on,  tlie  surface  is  nibbed  with  pumicC'Stonc,  as  bofora;  tl 
with  sand  nnd  rag  ;  then  with  rotten-stone  ;  and  tba  p«twni> 
revealed.     It  now  only  rcmiuns  to  give  tbe  final  poliult  with  lit 
hand,  under  which  the  surface  becomes  iiright  c 
[)eculin.r  cguolity  of  hand  is  requisite  for  this  ;  a  qiialitv  altaiuJ    , 
only  by  pi-actiue.     Tbe  finest  of  aristocmtio  liulieH,  wIkm  had    . 
ii  seldom  out  of  her  glove,  oonld  not  polish  a  pen-diid),  or<lqf^   j 
plate.     8lie  might   poaaibly  find  that  sbe    boil   scnitcbBd  it', 
while  tibo  might  see  a  hard-working,  poorly  dreiiBed  wotnnii,  will   | 
long,  Uiny,  turned  up  fingers,  skinny  and  yellow,  prudnciqi  la 
unrivalled  polish,  though  she  finishes  her  job  tiy  dauhtng  tl 
work  with  lill\c  Lt)uc\»c»  ai  ■dW,  ^liwlv  she  earriea  nnearad  ^ 
Itor  kit  wrLsU     TWis  la  to  Tcmu\c  «tvi  4«*\ 
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have  lodged  in  any  comer  or  crease.  One  final  stroke, 
>ving  the  oil,  turns  out  the  work  complete. 

the  tray,  or  other  article,  is  to  have  the  initials  of  the 
haser,  or  any  other  figure,  embossed  in  the  centre,  it  is 
I  by  imbedding  a  plate  of  pearl ;  painting  the  letters  or 
"es  on  it,  in  a  substance  which  cannot  be  corroded ;  and 

rubbing  over  the  whole  with  rotten-stone,  and  an  acid 
h  corrodes  the  pearL  More  varnish  is  then  laid  on ;  and 
raised  letters  are  disincumbered  of  their  covering, 
bcre  is  a  great  fancy  at  present  for  a  style  of  ornament 
h  we  do  not  at  all  admire.  The  pearl  is  used  for  flowers 
fruit,  coloured  after  nature,  but  looking  as  unlike  nature 
lything  can  well  do.  Flowers  and  fruit  do  not  shine  and 
er  j  but  tinfoil  does :  and  there  is  too  much  of  a  tinfoil 

about  this  method  of  ornament.  The  genuine  flower- 
ting  will  be  far  more  permanent,  no  doubt,  for  it  is  very 
tiful. 

the  colouring-room,  one  of  the  prettiest  processes  seen  is 
gilding  of  borders  and  other  designs.  The  artist  paints  his 
er  with  a  steady  hand  and  graceful  strokes,  with  a  camel- 

peucil,  dipped  in  isinglass  and  water.  He  then  lays  on 
jold ;  and  presently  rubs  off  the  superfluous  gold,  leaving 
pattern  gilt  Near  him  may  be  seen  another  man  varnish- 
a  set  of  maroon-coloured  pcn-dishcs.  These  had  been 
ired  brown,  and  then  painted  over  with  lake,  to  prodpce 
maroon  colour  :  then  gilded  in  graceful  patterns  with 
;la8s  and  gold  leaf ;  and  now  the  last  transparent  varnish  is 
on  with  a  brush.  Not  far  ofi*  sits  another  artist,  with  a 
olvulus  in  water  before  him.  He  is  painting  flowers  on  a 
:-box.    On  some  of  the  screens  in  the  show-room,  the  flowers 

finished  with  a  most  mysterious  softness.  I  could  not 
eive  how  such  a  melting  away  of  colours  could  be  managed, 
w  saw  how  it  is  done.  An  artist  has  laid  on  various  flowers 
bite  or  cream-colour ;  he  throws  on  some  colouring  powder, 
siting  it  in  the  darkest  centre,  and  wiping  it  thinner  and 
ler  towards  the  lighter  edges.  A  flower  thus  tinted,  with 
lark  folds  of  the  centre  indicated  by  the  black  under  surface 
I  more  slightly  covered,  gives  real  enjoyment  to  the  eye 
rests  upon  it 

patent  was  taken  out,  some  years  ago,  by  this  finci,  ^qt 
ing  geniB  under  glass.     I  saw  some  paneAa — ^uc^i  «&  tsa^^qX* 
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form  the  duo™  of  Bmall  cabiiiots,  or  the  top  of  j<iw<'I  iviir-- 
Bploudidly  inlaid  with  pearls,  rubies,  nmethrBta,  emc^llJ^  m.'. 
turquoises.  Two  of  these  were  designed  fioni  thv  l,»iin:i  i 
S^aiu's  jewel B  ;  the  quick  eye  of  the  artUt  hiiTiuj^  etia--!  'i-^.-^ 
chnracter,  while  on  view  in  tlie  Eihibition.  1  ntu  in-i  h-^n.--l 
in  jewels  ;  but  it  uppeared  ta  me  that  lliese  piuii-U  nii-  .|ui<c  u 
pretty  as  the  Qneeu  of  Spniu'a  jewels  ;  and  thai  innt.,r  tla 
one  nor  the  other  Ik  hidf  so  pretty  as  the  conTi-lvri  ■  -  ■' 
wine-gliiBK,  or  the  h(df-u[>eti  lily,  or  druojiiug  fuch&iii, 
screen  or  pajier-knife  in  the  colouring  room. 

There  ia  Homething  to  be  said  about  the  fiirms,  a-i  ■  ■ 
oolouriug  of  these  beautiful  productiuns.  Tliooc  viut  Uhvd  mo* 
the  contributions  of  this  firm  to  the  ExlubiUoo  uf  I S5 1  vill  Ml 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  such  men  as  Boll  Iho  scul^iLor,  lai 
Redgrave  the  painter,  are  employed  in  ita  surviiie.  Tbe  UiksU 
chair  iit  the  Exhibition  ia  a  marvel  fur  beauty  of  funu,  uwelalW 
lounger,  splendour  of  deuoratiou,  and—as  I  learned  ¥tli3o  •*■■ 
lug  the  model — difficulty  of  production.  It  is  said  to  be  un^v: 
but  it  will  probably  not  bo  so  for  long  ;  for  ordere  from  EmMs 
potentates  are  Hotriug  in  fast.  Mr.  Kedgmve  has  trandim4 
to  troys  the  cooTcuJenue  of  horso-ehoe  tiibloa.  luMead  of  ik* 
painful  sight  of  waiters  holding  trays  of  wine  and  eaks  U » 
long  stretch,  supporting  the  inner  edge  ngoiost  tluiir  liodic^  «i 
shall  now  see  them  in  a  Ktute  of  tw«e,  if  not  on  itUitiidt  d 
gr&oe.  The  inner  rim  of  the  wine  and  fruit  tmy  is  dow  eat  nt, 
Hu  that  the  whole  tmy  presents  tlie  ore  of  a  cindo  [wyiwtiig 
towards  the  giietit,  and  relieving  the  waiter  fruin  tbtt  smM 
attitude.  At  each  comer  b  a  little  pit,  sunk  to  ooattia  ttt 
deoanter. 

From  end  to  end  of  the  show-room  of  this  mat]»fkct1lll^  Aat 
I*  A  retinemeiit  of  coiiTcnicLncc,  as  well  as  of  boMitjf  vUA 
would  make  ouo  ashamed,  but  fur  the  evidrace  |>nHMll 
throughout.,  that  the  luxury  is  uot  confined  to  tlw  rtok,  MH 
DOW,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  descend  more  and  mong  nbiindsadf 
into  humble  homes.  The  truest  hcMity — that  wtucb  i«  imUdiI 
— ought  to  cost  uotliiug  :  Iwauty  of  form  ought  to  be  had  • 
obeap  as  ugliness.  The  humblest  cottagv  tnAV  us  cnnly  ba  md- 
proportioned  as  not  ;  and  the  chcrvpest  tca-tnty  will  wxm  bv<f 
as  oonvenient  and  gniceful  a  form  us  the  moat  oombtuiB.  It 
may  be  of  jildin  b\aioV;,  "«\v\\  a.  eim^lo  c>>lour«d  or  (tilt  bonlA 
instead  of  being  \>aiuV«ii  V\'iU  t*)"*uia-,  «t  u&&ii&  mSsJk  ^mn 
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t  it  will  be  ornamental  from  its  form,  and  will  drive  out  for 
T  the  yellow  tiger,  and  pink  and  green  shepherdesses  of  a 
►sser  time.  At  a  more  removed,  but  already-promised  period, 
,  or  the  next  generation,  may  see  the  inkstand  or  writing- 
ik  in  the  cottage- window,  or  on  the  bureau,  where  the  pen 
I  scarcely  yet  found  its  way.  If  we  can  but  see  this,  we  shall 
lingly  let  unique  Oriental  chairs  go  to  Persia,  and  sixteen- 
nea  chess-tables  to  India,  satisfied  with  our  humbler  share 
the  improvements  of  the  arts  of  life.  We  may  even  look 
hout  envy  on  our  Norwegian  neighbours,  if  we  see  them  line 
ir  churches  with  papier-m&ch^  There  is  a  church  actually 
sting,  near  Bergen,  which  can  contain  nearly  a  thousand 
Bons.  It  is  circular  within,  octagonal  without.  The  relievos 
;side,  and  the  statues  within,  the  roof,  the  ceiling,  the  Corin- 
em  capitals,  are  all  of  papier-mftch^,  rendered  waterproof  by 
uration  in  vitriol,  lime-water,  whey,  and  white  of  egg.  We 
•e  not  yet  reached  this  pitch  of  audacity  in  our  use  of  paper; 
;  it  should  hardly  siuprise  us,  inasmuch  as  we  employ  the 
le  material  in  private  houses,  in  steamboats,  and  in  some 
)lic  buildings,  instead  of  carved  decorations  and  plaster  cor- 
2S.  When  Frederick  the  Second  of  Prussia  set  up  a  limited 
der-mach6  manufactory  at  Berlin,  in  1765,  he  little  thoiight 
t  paper  cathedrals  might,  within  a  century,  spring  out  of  his 
ff-boxes,  by  the  sleight-of-hand  of  advancing  art.  At  present, 
old-fashioned  English,  who  haunt  cathedrals,  and  build 
LTches,  like  stone  better.  But  there  is  no  saying  what  we 
y  come  to.  It  is  not  very  long  since  it  would  have  seemed 
jnpossiblc  to  cover  eighteen  acres  of  ground  with  glass,  as  to 
3t  a  pagoda  of  soap  bubbles  ;  yet  the  thing  is  done.  When 
think  of  a  psalm  sung  by  a  thousand  voices  pealing  through 
edifice  made  of  old  rags,  and  the  universal  element  bound 
m  to  carry  our  messages  with  the  speed  of  light,  it  would  be 
sumptuous  to  say  what  can  and  what  can  not  be  achieved  by 
^ncc  and  Art,  under  the  training  of  steady  old  Time. 


CHAPTER   II. 
EKNDAL  WB&TEB3  AND  WB&TINQ  IS  1851. 

In  Domesday  Boke,  there  is  mentioa  of  a  chnrch  «t  KaUaj 
CandiJe  ;  whereliy  we  know  that  Kendal,  as  we  oJI  it  mm, 
vas  0,  uentro  to  whtoh  tbe  Siiion  inlmliitaDta  of  tlie  Wwti 
Intiil  Moors  came  for  worship  and  religions  raomfboU 
perhaps  for  other  comforts  too  ;  for,  by  the  clioreh,  <l 
mouks,  who,  in  those  days,  fed  the  helplees,  and  guvo  oai 
little  knowledge  that  was  free  to  the  miiny.  Accoidins  tn 
trHditioD,  there  lived  the  hermit,  in  a  hut  BhajiMl  lilu)  k  hcFhin 
tind  almost  hidden  by  a  double  fonc«  ;  aud  here  nnd  tinKh 
MaoDg  the  lieatheiy  bills  vrhich  alopo  up  from  the  riter  K«l 
on  either  side,  were  scattered  the  cottages  of  that  t 
thatuhed  with  reeds,  and  lit  to  yield  only  the  rudest  she 
the  ehepherds,  whoso  flocks  were  all  abroad  over  the  tdSM,iai 
on  the  green  margins  of  the  nearer  lakes.  This  chunk  ■ 
scrre  the  whole  population,  from  the  foot  of  Helrelljm  to  IW 
Iforders  of  Lancnsbirc ;  and  it  probnhly  servud  veil  i 
for  though  there  were  ft  good  many  sheep,  there  werw  naj  fc> 
[teople.  That  there  were  so  miuiy  sheep,  aud  that  they  fai  M 
hills  covered  with  broom  and  heather,  wore  the  circnnwH—w 
out  of  which  arose  aflerwards  the  eiistence  of  a  mnltitodetf 
people,  and  the  im|>ortnncc  to  nhiith  Kendal  attjuned  a  In 
hundred  years  later.  How  came  it  that  Avm  theeo  abeep  buBg 
on  these  ]utrticu]ar  hills,  we  have  seen,  in  our  own  tima,  i)|i«iiili 
of  Iialf-a-million  of  people  em  ployed  on  ttio  woollen  n 
of  our  island  t 

It  happened  thus.  For  two  or  three  hundred  yean  a 
eliurch  of  Candalc  was  entered  in  Domesday  Buke,  tho  I 
were  tho  greatest  woollen  matiiifactnrers  In  the  world,  ■»! 
indeed  almost  tho  only  considerable  manufacturera.  UmMt 
states  (we  may  please  oursclTes  al'Oiit  bolioTing  it  or  iii«t)  ths- 
in  the  city  ot  Lonvaiw  tticto  wcro,  to  \.\i6  times  of  the  tnciime-  J 
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four  thousand  woollen  drapers ;  and  Ibat  when  the  operatives 
were  going  home  from  work,  a  great  bell  was  rung,  to  warn 
mothers  to  gather  their  little  children  within  doors,  lest  they 
should  be  trodden  down  by  the  crowd  in  the  streets.  When 
political  troubles  broke  up  this  mass  of  people,  our  English 
kings  invited  some  of  them  over— or,  at  least,  permitted  them 
to  come.  Henry  the  First  settled  some  of  them  in  Wales  ;  but 
the  first  who  settled  in  England  opened  his  manufacture  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third.  His  name  was  John  Kempe.  Of 
all  places  in  the  island,  he  chose  that  little  valley  in  Westmore- 
land, and  that  bend  of  the  river,  on  which  stood  Kirkby 
Candale,  for  his  abiding  place.  Of  course,  he  had  reasons  ;  and 
it  is  pretty  clear  what  they  were.  The  sheep  were  one  reason  ; 
and  another  was,  no  doubt,  the  abundance  of  the  broom,  called 
by  the  country  people  "  woodas,"  which  grew  on  the  neighbour- 
ing wilds.  At  this  time,  and  for  long  after,  wool  made  thirteen- 
fourteenths  of  our  exports ;  and  foreigners  sent  us  in  return 
woollen  cloth,  dyed  and  dressed,  and  a  material  wherewith 
to  dye  the  small  quantity  of  woollen  woven  at  home.  This 
dye  was  woad.  Indigo  was  not  then  known  as  a  dye,  and 
woad  was  the  only  blue.  Now,  blue  is  one  half  of  green  ;  and 
in  the  broom  which  grew  near  Kendal,  Mr.  John  Kempe  and  his 
Rucoessors  had  the  other  half — the  yellow ;  hence  arose  the 
famous  Kendal  green,  which  was  renowned  for  centuries,  even 
to  within  a  hundred  years,  when  it  was  driven  out  by  the  Saxon 
green.  This  Kendal  green  was  the  first  celebrated  English 
colour.  The  cloth,  of  the  colour  of  the  wool,  was  first  boiled  in 
alum  water,  and  then  in  a  decoction  from  this  broom  :  which 
made  it  a  bright  yellow.  Then,  there  was  only  to  dip  it  in  the 
blue  liquor  from  the  woad,  and  it  was  Kendal  green.  This  was 
all !  And  now,  in  a  shed  which  overhangs  the  same  bend  of 
the  river,  there  is  dyeing  going  on,  for  one  establishment  alone, 
which  requires  between  forty  and  fifty  elementary  dyes ;  the 
compounds  from  which  would  be  almost  innumerable — woods, 
gums,  acids,  insects,  earths  ;  a  vast  apparatus  for  giving  colour, 
compared  with  tke  simple  broom  and  woad  of  John  Kempe's 
time  !  The  time  and  the  man  were  held  in  vivid  remembrance 
for  several  centuries.  They  were  celebrated  at  the  last  Kendal 
Guild,  in  1759,  together  with  some  times  and  persons  which 
were  a  good  deal  older.  After  Jason,  with  his  ^old^vv  ^^^(c:/^ 
gupported  by  a  sbepherd  and  8hepberde&a,«aidL^\iSKio^  ^isAU^ 
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attended  by  wool-combcre,  cnme  Edward  III.,  with  a  v 
of  ShoRjinen  dyera  ;    aiid  the   Huglish  King,  in   nmi-u 
folIowLil  by  MinervB  ami  Arachne,  in  honour  of  ibe  wcbti 
epinniiig   arts ;    and    it    is  said    that  some  of  Johu  Kev 
deBcendants  were  present.     A  feoat,  given   within  tba 
seema  at  unco  a  cnrioiis  linking  with,  and  a  cnrious  uoDtn 
that  ancient  celebration  of  the  Uiiild.     The  rejoicing  I 
was  on  account  of  the  honour  borne  by  Kendal  itt  tlic  G 
Exhibition,   where   prizes  were  giiined   by  cnrputs  of  MM 
Wbitwell's  nmiiufacturc.     When  John   Kempe  wa»  sell 
the  Kendal  miinnfaotitre,  ho  dreamed  not  of  (wr|i«t& 
royal  pa1ui«,  the  floors  were  etrewn  with  ruabes,   in  which  t 
only  half  hidden  all  manner  of  abominations  ;  apilliuga  of  « 
lumps  of  fat,  mire  from  nnpaved  glrocU,  and  «-hnt«Tar  It 
oonTenieut  to  tlirow  away,  tliat  waa  not  too  offtnui* 
interior  of  a  dwelling.     It  was  a  grand  feature  of  iho 
Bcoket  that  hia  dining-room  floor  was  daily  Btrc>wu  with  • 
or  bay  in  winter,  and  with  green  brunchcN  it 
gnestH  for  whom  there  was  not  room  at  the  board  might  ■ 
the  floor,   without  aolling  their  clothes.     The  offiee  of  r 
strewcr   to   the  royal   household  was  retained  i 
lately  ;  and  every  year  wo  see  niHb-bearing  proceanuns  ii 
small  towns  of  the  di&trict,  in  memory  of  the  time   i 
churchea  were  dressed  annually  with  freeh  t 
many  a  fhild  who  is  employod  in  filling  Bpoola  f 
carpet- weaving,  carries  a  garland  on  the   ruah-b 
honour  of  the  ancient  makeshift. 

Whether  John  Kempe  detained  any  of  the  boatwno]  atll 
thero  is  no  aaying  ;  but  it  seems  clear  that,  i 
ooancr  sorts  locally  produced  ware  kept  nt  hom«,  and  ti 
sent  to  foreign  markota     Yet,  we  know,  by  Acts  n 
paaaed  during  suocesaive  reigns,  that  Kendal  cloths — mmh  a 
Kendal  cottons — were  an  ortiolo  of  comnic 
importanco.      The   length    and   breadth    of   these    "oottMs' 
(supposed  to  mean  "  coatings  ")  were  settled  by  legialatin  aoli;     | 
and  corn,  then  forbidden  to   be  imported,  wm  p(rrmiu«d  Ia  bt      | 
brought  to  Kendal  fi-om  Ireland.     Within  a  oeulitry  of  i 
Kerape'a  settlement,  his  fabrics  wore  originating  a 
fair  in  the  interior  of  the  island.     His  woollens  olothnl  •  o 
tude  of  London  people  ;  and  the  Kendal  ntim  bod  no  atbtr  id 
thftu  of  carrying  their  wore  to  London.     Now,  a  lUr  ia 
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no  joke  to  the  traders  in  those  days.  The  journey  was  a 
dreary  one,  to  begin  with.  The  toll  levied  for  the  king  in  the 
market  was  heavy  ;  but  that,  of  course,  was  laid  upon  the  price 
of  the  goods.  The  kings  would  not  allow  fairs  to  be  held  within 
a  great  distance,  except  at  the  places  appointed  by  themselves; 
and  no  care  was  taken  to  shelter  the  trader  from  the  weather  ; 
•o  that  some  dismal  accounts  of  London  fairs  have  come  down 
to  us.  On  one  occasion,  a  Kendal  clothier  got  wet — both  he 
and  his  goods  got  wot — on  his  journey  to  London  ;  and  he 
stopped  on  the  spot  where  since,  as  Stourbridge  fair,  more 
woollen  goods  have  been  sold  than  at  any  other  place  in  Europe. 
His  cloth  being  sadly  wetted,  he  thought  he  had  better  sell  it 
for  what  it  would  fetch,  and  go  home.  It  fetched  more  than 
his  Loudon  journey  would  have  left  him.  He  and  some  of  his 
townsmen  naturally  came  again,  next  year,  with  cloth  in  good 
oondition.  "  So  that,*'  sajrs  Fuller,  "  within  a  few  years  hither 
came  a  confluence  of  buyers,  sellers,  and  lookers-on,  which  are 
the  three  principles  of  a  fair." 

Perhaps  this  is  not  the  only  occasion  of  Kendal  goods  being 
intercepted  in  their  passage  to  London.  The  pack-horses  which 
carried  the  "cottons"  had  to  pass  through  districts  where 
gentlemen  of  the  road  helped  themselves  to  what  they  wanted 
from  the  stock  of  travellers.  We  are  not  referring  to  Robin 
Hood  and  his  merry  men,  for  they  were  cold  in  their  graves 
before  John  Kcmpe  set  foot  in  England.  The  true  date  of 
Robin's  adventures  is  now  found  to  be  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
First.  Whether  he  and  his  band  would  have  been  dressed  in 
Kendal  green,  if  there  had  been  such  an  article  in  his  day,  we 
may  have  our  own  conjectures.  As  it  was,  the  old  ballad  tells 
U8  that  King  Eklward  borrowed  garments  of  "  Lyncolue  Grene," 
from  the  outlaw's  wardrobe.  But  Falstaff^s  enemies — the  three 
who  set  upon  him  behind — were  "  in  Kendal  green ;"  a  fact 
idiich  that  accurate  narrator  vouched  for,  though  it  was  so 
dariL  that  he  could  not  see  his  hand.  Kendal  green  was  worn 
bj  knights  of  the  road,  it  is  clear ;  and  they  probably  got  it,  as 
they  got  whatever  else  they  wanted — by  helping  themselves 
with  it  on  the  road.  Midway  between  the  times  of  Prince 
Hany  and  his  poet,  the  manufacture  had  reached  its  highest 
fame.  The  chroniclers  tell  us  how  the  goods  were  spread  over 
all  the  land ;  a  local  tradition  relates  how  country  weavers 
multiplied  in  every  hamlet  among  the  hiUs,  and  how  fdling- 
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mills  mi^lit  be  found  on  eveiy  &ivoural>le  streatn.     But  % 
time  had  anived  when  the  woollen  yam  waa   to  be  t 
Bometlilog  else  than  Kondol  cottons.     Wo  havo  mcntMoed^ 
church  at  Candalc.  There  is  also  a  castle — (that  is,  tlie  ma 
of  one).  No  one  knows  when  it  was  built ;  but  a  jroung  b 
bom  there,  and  bRnight  up  there,  who  was  oourtod  lij  ft 
Badly  given  to  fall  in  love.     His  wives  had  not  lieon  the  li 
In  the  world ;  but  the  young  lady  marrici  him — becoiniog 
queen  of  Henry  the  Eighth.     This  King  had  been  ACcmtouA  1 
like  other  gentlemen,  to  wenr  cloth  stockings;  but  dnring  b   I 
roign  Bilk  stockings  were  heard  of  from  abroad,  and  1' 
much  prefen-ed  knitted  hose  to  tlw  ordinary  awkwanl  C 
It  appears  that  the  Kendal  folk  wero  qulok  in  taking  a  hi 
for  soon  aftor  tliis  there  was  a  knitting  of  wuullcn  I 
ceeding    in    thousands   of    dwellings.      This    may  i* 
eiag)^emtion  ;   but  if  the  local  records  be  true,  the  qoaatil 
stuckingB  sold  weekly  at  the  Kendal  market,  a  hniidM4j| 
ago,  was  about  three  thousand  poire.     The  hoaim 
out  on  tlieir  rounds  at  stated  times ;  going  to  | 
markets  to  give  out  worsted,  and  to  receive  tho 
This  amount  of  knitting  roay  be  more  easily  beViti 
find  tliut  the  number  of  pnck-horsea  employed  to  c 
Kendal  g<iods,  before  wagons  were  estal>liBhcd,  was  aStan  ll 
hundred  per  week.     One  wuuld  like  to  know  who,  ' 
people  about    the   King  when    he    came    to    Kendal  C«tk 
examined  his  new  silk  stockings  from  Spain,  and  gave  c 
idea  from  which  sprang  all  this  industry,  uud  all  tli9  ( 
that  it  spread  tluvugh  the  nortliem  daloa, 

Meantime,  tho  Kendal  cottons  wero  going  beyond  ■(&  TInt 
had  lost  favour  at  home  before  they  were  sent  to  dloUi*  tk 
negroes  in  Virginia.  Raleigh's  tobacco  was  a  fine  tliia;  for 
Kendal  The  more  tobacco,  the  more  slaves  ;  the  mi>*«  tbiw 
the  mom  Kendal  cloth  wanted  for  their  wear.  It  na  tkc 
American  war  which  stopped  the  manuTaciuro  at  liurt.  Bafa* 
tho  war  was  over,  Yorkahu-e  had  got  tho  sinrt  in  regard  to  qualiCT, 
owing  to  tlio  introduction  of  improved  macliinury.  The  "oottow* 
descended  iu  dignity — being  used  at  last  for  horscMdothn,  i 
cloths,  scouring  cloths  (somotimia  called  "dwiles"). 
tho  inanuEiicture  was  admitted  on  all  hands  to  have  sunk  b 
that  of  the  Vmises-woo\B05  l(\ti\ioA \ra<wv  B.wi  woollen),  whi 
lieen  rising  for  wiwa  jcwa.     to\.Vai^:ii)t\'»'««it»»i<i^w 
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beard  of ;  almost  all  the  Welsh,  and  multitudes  of  the  Scotch 
and  English  working-classes,  were  dressed  in  linsey-woolsey — ^as 
indeed  they  are  still.  Between  three  and  four  hundred  weavers 
are  at  this  day  employed  in  Kendal,  in  the  manufacture  of  linsey- 
woolseys — all  of  the  old  patterns  that  were  preferred  hundreds 
of  years  ago.  The  patterns  and  colours  are  various ;  more  than 
could  be  supposed  possible  without  inspecting  the  manufacturer's 
pattern-book ;  more  than  would  be  supposed  possible  in  a  material 
which  is  simply  striped,  and  of  which  one  pattern  alone  is 
required  in  any  one  locality.  This  local  prevalence  is  the  most 
curious  feature  of  the  case.  The  farmers'  wives  who  wear  the 
blue  and  black  stripe  would  not  look  at  a  pattern  of  blue  and 
red,  which  is  exclusively  worn  a  dozen  miles  off;  and  the 
neighbours  who  wear  red  and  white,  have  a  new  red  and  white 
petticoat  every  three  years  or  so,  and  will  not  hear  of  the  red 
and  black,  which  are  the  boast  of  the  next  county.  The 
Glasgow  sale  is  large ;  but  it  would  stop  at  once  if  the  good 
wives  could  have  only  the  pattern  which  is  worn  on  the  shores 
of  the  Solway  ;  and  on  the  two  banks  of  the  Mersey,  the  linsey- 
woolseys  are  as  distinct  in  their  colours  as  tlie  plaids  of  the 
Highland  clans — without  the  same  reasons — with  no  other 
reason  than  antique  custom.  There  is  something  bewitching 
in  this  fragment  of  permanency,  in  the  midst  of  the  changes 
which  are  going  on  in  evcr}'thing  but  costume.  The  manufac- 
turers, however,  are  shaking  their  heads,  fearing  that  the 
Exhibition  has  "  done  them  harm,"  by  giving  i>eople  the  idea 
of  new  patterns.     So  the  world  marches  on  ! 

Change  in  abundance  may  be  found  side  by  side  with  this 
steady  adherence  to  old  custom.  Railway  nigs — a  new  article — 
are  in  great  request,  and  the  manufacture  is  increasing  pro- 
digiously. So  is  that  of  "  trousering."  The  checked,  and  striped, 
and  mottled  trousers,  that  we  see  everywhere,  come  chiefly  from 
Kendal ;  and  so  does  a  largo  proportion  of  the  horse-cloths,  and 
serge,  and  the  checked  and  mottled  woollen  of  which  miners*  shirts 
are  made.  Mr.  Tremenh cere's  Reports  tell  us  sad  stories  of  the 
colliers  putting  on  clean  Sunday  shirts  for  six  months  together, 
without  ever  washing  the  skin  beneath  ;  and  those  who  have  ac- 
quaintance with  Staffordshire  colliers,  know  too  well  the  spectacle 
of  the  throat  plastered  and  ingrained  with  coal-dust,  which  shows 
itself  above  the  shirt  collar  :  but,  however  it  may  \«i  mWi  \5cv^ 
we»nr,  the  abirt  washes  well ;  and  tihere  \&  «o  \£lm^  ^^tqIv^Vc'vs^ 
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it,  that  one  cnnnnt  wonder  that  miners'  custom  remaiiia  n< 
to  KeiidiU  faljrics,  instead  of  wiLiidering  to  Manchester. 

The  groat  manufjicture  of  Kcndnl,  however,  is  cHrpnta 
this,  tlioitgh  the  wagt^B  nf  lJiisc3'-wBiivent  are  tttii  to 
good  deal  higher.  For  the  weaving  of  linBoya,  tht 
rise  fWim  ten  to  twenty-fiTe  shiUingB  per  week  ; 
car])et^ weaving,  they  vary  from  twelve  MbillingH  to  bi 
A  carpet- weaver  can  earn,  by  such  eic«8»ve 
man  ought  to  undergo,  as  much  as  three 
week,  at  jiiece-work ;  but  the  fair  average 
sixteen  Hliilliugs,  while  the  average  of  hnscy- 
teen  shilling  and  sixpence.  But  the  linsey- 
employed  fur  only  eight  montlis  out  of  the  twelve  ;  sfc 
Cftrpet  mauufaotiire  is  st«ady.  The  colloctive  woollen 
turo  employs  about  n  third  of  the  popuhktion  <rf  Krald 
Happily,  their  wages  are  not  their  only  reHoitroc.  In  tlti*  old- 
ftsbionod  place,  the  land  is  not  all  appropriatod  ; 
every  cottage  htiB  a  garden, — and  a  gond-sixod 
liBve  not  giirdens  at  home,  look  out  for  aad 
order  to  grow  all  the  vegetublea  that  they  wi 
land  of  the  fanners,  who  are  glad  to  let  th«m  have  it 
grounds,  for  the  sake  of  the  capital  manuring  uiid  bi 
by  the  spade  which  is  thus  ohtuined.  The  farmeta  1 
manure  and  the  produce,  and  the  tenants  supply  thc<  i 
manure  (which  they  purchase  from  the  town),  and  the  enHif* 
tion;  and  the  bargain  answers  well  to  l>oth  parties.  Tb 
weavers  have  done  something  better  still  ; — thoy  have  dnbM 
their  money  to  buy  a  field,  and  have  divided  it  into  iilliiiliiiiiili 
which  they  cultivate  with  ceal  and  profit.  It  in  acareely  ■Mt*- 
saiy  to  say,  after  this,  that  tho  Kendal  weavctr*  are  not  ifct 
pallid,  dwarfed,  sliorp-visaged  order  of  men  that  one  mm  Id  ' 
Spitalfields  and  at  Norwich, — trained  to  one  bodily  action  odjr, 
and  moody  and  captious  from  ill-health,  and  from  Um  «nA# 
general  bodily  eiercise.  Not  satisfied  with  exi 
limiis  in  the  loom,  and  at  the  spade,  some  of  then 
lunge  ns  well, — under  prodigious  ditBctilliea. 
and  shock  of  tventy  Jacqiiard  looms  in  one  a| 
talk  to  each  other  from  bench  to  bench.  Those  who  cad 
up  oonvcraation  under  siioli  circumstancea,  certainly 
strong  tentimony  to  the  sociability  of  human  nature,  wad 
coatadtT  themsolvea  qualifiod  to  addrca  tb>  noinnt 
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could  be  mustered, — as  far,  at  least  as  concerns  the  power  of 
the  human  lungs.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  that  these  men  have 
formed  a  cricket  club, — and  pleasanter  still  to  know  that  the 
morality  of  their  class  is  far  above  that  of  the  average  manufac- 
turing population.  The  morals  and  manners  of  the  mill-workers 
are  superior  to  those  of  the  weavers  who  do  their  work  at  home ; 
but  the  homes  may  contrast  advantageously  with  those  of 
most  other  towns  :  and  they  might  present  a  better  aspect 
still,  if  the  dwellings  were  better.  They  are  sadly  small  and 
unwholesome. 

Various  reasons  are  assigned  for  the  creditable  social  con- 
dition of  the  Kendal  weavers  :  but  it  may  be  said,  in  a  general 
way,  that  the  clergy  have  been  diligent;  that  two  or  three 
generations  have  had  the  benefit  of  Sunday  schools  ;  and  that 
these  influences  have  been  aided  by  the  superior  means  of 
health  and  comfort  enjoyed  by  the  labouring  class.  It  may  be 
added  that  there  is  here  no  apparent  danger  of  the  suffering 
from  poverty,  and  from  angry  passions,  whicli  arises  from 
strikes  for  wages.  The  Kendal  weavers  allow  no  interlopers, 
and  permit  no  mischief-making  between  themselves  and  their 
employ ei-a.  They  formerly  experienced  just  enough  of  the 
misery  to  guard  themselves  against  a  recurrence  of  it.  Delegates 
fiiom  the  south  came  among  them,  some  years  ago,  and  stirred 
up  some  discontent :  but  the  Kendal  men  were  intelligent 
enough,  and  few  enough,  to  be  able  to  study  and  manage  their 
own  case.  They  formed  themselves  mto  a  sort  of  guild  (without 
the  name).  They  permit  no  one  to  enter  it  who  has  not  served 
a  due  apprenticeship  to  the  business ;  and,  of  course,  the 
employers  prefer  those  who  have  so  qualified  themselves.  No 
straggler  from  north  or  south  finds  employment  iiere,  merely 
because  he  will  work  for  low  wages,— or  for  any  other  reason 
than  that  he  is  really  wanted.  And,  in  consequence  of  some 
threat  of  trouble  when  agitators  came  from  the  south,  the 
employers  and  their  men  arrived  at  an  understanding,  which 
has  made  all  smooth  for  the  last  seven  years.  An  average  was 
struck  between  the  highest  wages  known  to  be  asked,  and  the 
lowest  wages  known  to  be  given ;  and  this  has  been,  through 
all  changes,  the  rate  of  wages  ever  since.  A  compensating  fund 
18  formed,  by  subscription  of  the  men  ;  and  out  of  this  a  main- 
tenanoe  is  provided  for  any  stu*plus  labour  in  seasons  of  slack 
dtfiiiAiid.     Such  in  the_  state  of  things  in  KendaL     Some  may 
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Bay  tSiat  the  eteailioeBs  of  the  demand,  aod  the 
uiimliera,  and  the  iatclligonc«  of  tho  people,   tnak« 
tioeptional  uasc  :  others  may  object  tliat  it  cannot  Issl 
ever  that  may  be.  such  is  tbe  state  of  tliiugti  in  Kemla] 
Thoee  who  caii't  believe  it  had  better  go  stud  see  ;  uu 
promise  them  thitt  they  shall  see  a  ven,-  pleoaiuit  sight. 

On  entering  Kendal  from  the  north,  uue  natundlj  lot 
the  river  from  the  first  bridge.  There,  in  the  gnten 
Home  little  way  down  the  eircam,  stands  a  Urge  gny-Uooi 
—built  over  tlie  water.  It  ii  the  MesBiu  WhitwcU'B 
iiB  go  und  sec  what  we  can  find  there.  Wo  shall  find 
the  preparations  for  the  carpet-weaving,  which  is  go 
their  factory,  in  another  part  of  the  town.  Let  tu 
those  preparations  are. 

Id  a  alied,  there  are  heaps  and  stacks  of  wool  as  it 
rough  and  dii'ty.  We  shall  see  it  better  up-stnirs,  whi 
can'ied  in  heavy  sacka,  by  means  of  a  crane.  Before  at 
it  there,  we  will  loi'k  into  the  shed  where  the  dyes 
In  the  yard  there  arc  piles,  and  stacks,  and  logs  of  ch« 
looking  woods:  some  yellow  and  spltnt«riiig :  sooui  r 
scraggy  ;  sotno  purple  and  solid.  There  are  barrels  of 
[uid  carboys  of  acids  and  oils,  and  bundles  of  linrk.  Enl 
the  sloppy  shed,  where  red  and  yellow  und  purplo  pudiUss 
to  be  avoided,  we  are  etmined  by  the  noise  of  wheels 
goes  the  great  wnter-wheel,  which  tells  us  that  th«  rivir  ll 
flowing  under  our  feet ;  and  creokuig,  rushing,  and  cnnkii( 
go  several  more  wheels,  set  in  motion  by  it.  The  raM|ai(ii 
the  noisiest  process.  The  wood  to  be  rasped  is  broagfai  tod- 
wise  to  a  wheel  which  is  set  will)  blades  like  thuHc  uf  a  pbat, 
and  which,  revolving,  mince  otT  the  wood,  which  blla  u  il  ■ 
Gilt  into  an  inclined  trough,  and  ^nds  its  way  to  its  nc«|it>(lt 
below.  A  more  awful- looking  inauliine  is  the  gnuuIatin^^BJlL 
In  a  prudigiouH  basin,  a  stout  shaft  is  set  upright,  whidi  t«vijTt^ 
carrying  with  it  two  vast  millstones.  Tliuu\  Wing  r^nnd.  ad 
set  on  edge,  must,  in  being  carried  roumi,  thoroughly  stir  u4 
crush  against  the  sides  whntcvcr  the  basin  hulds.  We  »t, 
accordingly,  the  rasped  wood  becoming  a  scarlet  pnstcv  TbeM 
reds,  however,  ai-e  rather  a  sore  point  with  the  manufoctutr ; 
for,  in  our  climate,  no  jiaitis  and  core,  and  no  science  tlial  n 
yet  poaaesa,  can  euu.Utt  \ta  tu  vuiavcte  with  cerlAin  fonigaga 
our  red  dyes.     Tlit  same  may^iruii,  »sfti  vq  ^tw<a&:j  Mia< 
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nner,  which  produce  a  glorious  depth  of  red  in  Turkey  and 
Nismes,  and  a  dazzling  carmine  at  Tunis,  here  come  out  flat 
1  dull  in  comparison.  It  cannot  be  helped.  We  cannot 
ave  our  cake  and  eat  it.'*  If  we  rejoice  in  our  insular  posi- 
1,  which  keeps  us  out  of  many  mischiefs,  we  must  accept  its 
3.  We  must  be  thtmkful  for  a  stout  national  character  and 
isting  political  freedom  ;  though  we  must  do  without  carmine 
I  Turkey-red  dyes. 

The  dyeing  process  is  not  done  in  this  shed,  but  in  another, 
ich  ne^ds  no  particular  description,  as  it  consists  simply  in 
ling  the  yams  in  various  decoctions.  We  may  mention  here, 
Fever,  the  method  by  which  "  tapestry  carpets"  are  woven 
a  pattern,  as  it  belongs  to  the  dyeing  department,  rather 
,n  the  weaving.  We  all  know  the  streaked,  and  clouded, 
[  shaded  work  that  comes  out  in  purses,  comforters,  and  the 
i,  from  under  the  hands  of  knitting  young  ladies,  or  crochet- 
•kers.  We  see  that  the  silk  or  the  worsted  is  party-coloured, 
I  that  it  forms  clouds  or  shades  in  the  working.  Just  so  is 
rith  the  tapestry  carpets  which  have  been  in  use  for  seven 
rs  past.  The  yam  is  party-coloured ;  and  it  is  dyed  care- 
y,  so  that  the  red  of  the  weft  may  return  upon  the  red,  to 
ke  a  rose  ;  and  a  green  upon  a  former  patch  of  green,  to 
ke  a  leaf — and  so  on.  This  is  done  by  encrusting  the  por- 
is  of  tlie  yam  with  their  respective  dyes,  and  cooking  them 
;his  crust.  As  might  be  anticipated  these  dyes  cannot  be 
de  so  permanent  as  in  the  case  of  a  batch  of  yam  boiled 
one  dye ;  consequently  the  tapestry  carpets  do  not  wear 
1. 

^ow  let  us  mount,  and  see  the  wool  at  the  top  of  the  milL 
lat  an  immense  room  it  is  I — airy,  though  low.  Here  are 
nen  employed,  and  boys,  and  a  tall  young  man  in  a  pinafore, 
is  wise  to  wear  a  pinafore  ;  for  the  wool  is,  of  course,  oily 
[  dusty.  Two  or  three  fleeces  are  brought ;  and  we  ask  again 
3ther  they  can  be  fleeces  of  ordinary  sheep — they  are  so  very 
je.  Yes  ;  they  are  from  Westmoreland  sheep.  The  greater 
t  of  the  wool  used  here  is  of  home  growth.  If  it  be  true 
t  an  ingenious  man  has  discovered  a  method  of  watei-proofing 

fleeces  of  sheep  without  injuring  the  animaFs  skin,  and 
bout  interfering  with  its  transpiration,  it  is  a  great  discovery. 

heard  of  it  some  time  since,  and  we  hope  it  is  true.     Th& 
at  object  was  to  obviate  the  rot  in  abeep,  \>^  ^xQ»K^W\\!k%^^'DCk 
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from  damp  ;  but  it  is  on  JnijxirUMit  abject,  though  i 
to  keep  the  vnxA  from  the  pUuter  of  tor  which    Hm  « 
smear  all  over  it,  to  save  tho  lunge  of  thoir  bloating  t 
The  uiitivo  iroo!  is  certftinlj  horribly  dirty  ;  atir]  liftrr  B 
the  long  staple  nud  the  short  staple,  and  the  more  silky  m 
marts  woolly  wool  (so  t«  speak),  we  are  glad  to  wnah  onr  b 
This  black  handful  is  from  the  Puujaub  ;  and  ku  is  thai  il 
curly,  white  speeimeu.     They  have  come  duwii   Ute  In 
Bombay,  aud  thence  to  this  nook  among  the  hills.   The  ^i 
in  this  nook  are  ready  to  take  a  great  deal  more  of  ihin  f 
wool,  whenever  we  can  agroo  with  the  inhnhitanta  I 
ahall  cliEUigt;  their  Hpenrs  into  iihephenU*  tn'ooka.      TIm  I 
staple  thut  is  Inquired  for  the  warp  of  corl^kiu  fAhnia,  0 
from  Russia.     It  used  to  come  over  in  a  very  rough  sUU ; ' 
it  is  growing  cleauer,  with  time  aud  mpcriencc.     l'h<i  « 
Buonos  Ayres  in  highly  valued,  aud  if  there  oohM  tw  ui  ■ 
supply,  the  demaud  would  be  ita  importunt  mie; 
ance  of  supply  is  exactly   what  is  wautiiig.     Sornvtimci  I 
trade  baa  been  locked  up  for  olghttwu  m"Ut)M  tui^lmr;  lai 
ao  inferior  article  is  a.  less  evil  than  eueh  nnccrtAiticy. 

Women  and  boys  are  sorting  tho  wool  here,  [luUing  ont  tk 
long  staple  and  the  shurt;  throwing  the  finer  fibrr  hon,  ud      i 
the  coarser  then?,  ready  for  the  operalionB  below,     llie  ■(»■■ 
eani  about  hve  shUUugs  a  week  here,  «nd  the  briya  atmut  tluM 
shillings. 

The  next  destiny  of  tho  wool  is  to  bo  "  teased"  by  " 
This  "devil"  is  a  tremendous  alTiur  to  be  toasod  by.  It  t 
cylinders  set  with  crooked  teeth,  among  whii-h  the  wool  ii 
this  way  and  thst,  And  torn  with  the  most  poneveriug  i 
oi^,  aniil  there  is  nothing  left  but  shn*dH  luid  jtatelMK 
wool  is  neit  "fanned"  in  a  revulving  nindiiue,  which  Hndn  t 
dust  down  through  a  grating,  to  a  receptai^le  below.  The  au4- 
iag,  and  combing,  and  the  "  seribbling,"  which  brings  the  «mI 
out  in  a  gamy  Htntu,  ready  for  spinning,  and  lb(^  spirmingr  p(»> 
oesB,  ore  so  like  ti>e  preparation  of  flax  and  cotton,  hh  il  UMy  be 
aeen  in  every  mill,  that  there  is  no  need  to  dcsorllie  lliein  ha*. 
There  is,  however,  a  "  piecing"  process,  ingeniuasly  tnaQu^l  lif 
machinery,  which  was  new  ti>  ds,  and  veiy  iutoivKtni!^  frooi  its 
disiMinsing  with  thp  lalmiir  of  chijdreu.  As  the  pr\rpnetor  «V 
aerveii  to  us,  the  Itttht  t\t»%^  cun  ha  nl  schoiil  while  tltia  n 
is  doing  tlicir  work.     Bj  VYie  tcJoXaUutt  lA  ik  c';'\i.iuSiei,\ 
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,  of  wool  are  turned  out  horizontally,  each  falling  into  a  tin  chan- 
^  nel ;  and  being  carried  on,  till  there  are  about  a  dozen,  when 
.  the  dozen  channels  turn  completely  over,  and  spill  the  lengths 
,  upon  a  cloth  beneath,  so  as  that  one  end  joins  upon  the  other 
end  of  a  length  below.  The  join  is  then  pressed,  so  as  to  unite 
bj  a  cylinder  beneath;  and  an  interminable  length  is  made. 
It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  seldom  seen  anything  more  inge- 
nious— ^more  original  in  its  ingenuity — ^than  this  process.  It 
lias  been  in  use  about  three  years. 

After  the  spinning  and  reeling  (women^s  work  chiefly),  comes 
Xhe  washing  and  drying.  Here  again  we  find  machinery  doing 
what  was,  until  lately,  slow  and  toilsome  human  work.  The 
banks,  in  bundles,  are  carried,  wet  and  hot,  round  wheels,  and 
pressed  under  rollers  in  their  passage,  by  which  the  dirt  is 
oqueezed  out.  They  are  thrown  into  vats,  where  boiling  water 
18  violently  soused  upon  them :  and  the  same  process  is  gone 
through  in  another  vat  with  cold  water.  Here  we  have  the 
yam  clean,  but  wet.  Formerly,  it  took  two  men  with  staves  to 
twist  the  hanks  in  opposite  directions,  to  wring  out  the  moisture, 
which  still  left  the  yam  very  wet.  Now,  there  is  a  new  machine, 
by  which  centrifugal  force  is  made  use  of  to  send  the  water 
flying  off,  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  the  revolutions.  By 
peeping  into  this  wonderful  box,  we  see  the  yam  carried  madly 
rotmd,  faster  than  the  eye  can  follow,  and  the  moisture  raining 
off  in  streams  from  the  top  and  doMOi  the  sides.  When  the  rain 
ceases,  the  yam  is  taken  out, — now  merely  damp. 

While  we  are  among  the  hot  water,  we  inspect  the  fulling 
process.  The  coarse,  inferior  cloths,  which  serve  for  saddle 
linings,  &a,  are  cleansed  in  the  fulling-mill ;  thrust  into  a  box, 
open  on  one  side,  to  be  beaten  by  the  "  fulling-stocks," — heavy 
hammers,  which  are  raised  by  strong  pegs  fixed  in  a  revolving 
wheel,  and  let  fall,  and  raised  again.  It  is  a  rough  method  of 
scouring,  but  most  effectual  for  a  fabric  strong  enough  to 
bear  it. 

The  yam  being  dried  and  dyed,  and  dried  again,  must  next 
be  warped.  The  warping  mill  is  an  enormous  reel ;  and  the 
warper  has  to  reel  off  from  the  bobbins  whatever  colours  are 
wanted  for  the  warp  of  a  carpet.  Suspended  before  his  eyes  is 
a  bit  of  the  carpet  to  be  imitated.  Ho  picks  out  his  greens,  and 
his  reds,  and  his  yellows,  and  winds  them  all  off  together  ow  Im 
great  reel,  in  readiness  for  the  loom.    If  it  be  «^  u^'vi  ^^^.V^tcl^I 
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carpet  that  he  is  preparmg  for,  be  hoB  a  pretty  picture  b 
him,  instead  of  a.  strip  of  oirpet. 

Who  pain ta  this  pretty  pictured  Tlie  deaignor  to  llw 
Gtwt  is  the  iulutleL-tual  exercise,  severe  the  toil,  iu«&  tl*^ 
eight,  required  to  make  tUat  pattern.  The  urtiJit 
trained  at  the  Gtivemnient  School  of  Deaigu ;  »txd  li«  bit  ■ 
much  toate  tuid  iuTentioD  tLat  his  employers  dodaiv  Uiat  lit) 
onn  uowbere  find,  within  the  range  of  the  oirpet  tnumbei 
patterns  wliicli  can  be  compared  with  thoae  fiimialtcd  br 
young  man.  He  sits  in  his  office,  surrounded  by  [lOrtiiilM  tl 
drawing — containing  not  only  his  eduuatiorial  rxoiram, 
sheetaful  of  results  of  later  ol)servation.  There  nru  itufoemiM 
from  the  various  ferns  of  the  neighbourhood,  from  die  plnae  \d 
and  the  ivy,  and  many  another  tamiliar  growth.  W«  aM  ihm 
reproduced  in  the  carpeta  unrolled  for  ua  iu  Ihr  irnrrhoiw  :  M^ 
those  who  adjudged  the  Exhibition  prices  bad  utbeiB  httm 
tlieir  eyes.  The  designer  sketcbcH  his  fuuiiiea  ;  and,  if  be  Gka 
them  on  paper,  draws  them  carefully  in  little  ; — od  paper  <faii 
with  little  ai|uareB,  where  they  look  so  pretty  io  bUci  ■! 
white,  tbat  we  should  be  in  ruptures  with  them  if  Uury  bad  tat 
uura.  If  still  apjirovcd,  thuj  are  next  to  l>e  dniwD  in  cdatf 
on  paper  diced  with  larger  squares,  containing  littlo  otNB  afi- 
valent  to  stitches ; — the  some  that  patterns  are  imKliuxd  e>  tt 
ladies'  Berlin  wool  work.  It  ia  this  which  nia&t  bo  ao  m.tmtf 
trying  to  the  eyes;  for  eveiy  gtitch  has  tu  he  MltH-l  tt^ 
As  be  works,  the  artiat  now  and  tlien  tries  his  patten  hj  Al 
mirror, — two  pieces  of  glarn  fixed  at  right  angles,  vbich.  flaeti 
along  two  sides  of  his  pattern,  preacnt  him  with  an  eipotae— 
a  re|>etitioii  of  bis  work — and  enable  him  to  judga  i<f  ita  dtKL 

The  choicest  designs  have  to  bo  wrought  in  the  lugbot  luaJ* 
of  carjictx — Wilton  and  Bruatiola  ;  and,  for  thuae,  Jaoqiiazd  kmM 
arc  chiefly  employed.'  The  Jac<|uurd  looms  ore  so  fomiJiaT  to ■! 
who  know  the  SpttalBelds  or  other  sdk  mauufucturo,  thai  titm 
can  be  uo  need  ti>  describe  them  here  :  but  we  may  mjotiM 
that  at  Messre.  Whitweli's  mill  may  be  soon  a  curiinn  ui 
recent  invontiuu — an  invention  of  tlieir  own^ — callvd  a  "repMt- 
iug  nioohiiie,"  for  taking  copies  of  the  Jaoquiud  pattora-cania 

In  oar]>eta,  as  iu  other  tilings,  society  is  subject  to  "n^i* 
and  when  there  ia  a  pressing  demand  for  a  fresh  paltem, 
are  waulml  fur  man;  loonia.     The  machine  bufunt 
the  uccdod  oaida.     \Vu\uq.\Ac  y^^  ul  ^^  i»aa 
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boles  in  the  cards,  are  selected,  as  it  were,  by  the  pattern-card 
on  one  side  of  the  machine,  and  deposited  in  order  in  a  perfo- 
rated frame.  This  frame  is  then  transferred  to  the  other  side, 
and  pressed  down  under  a  roller  upon  slips  of  card  underneath, 
several  of  which  can  be  thus  perforated  at  a  stroke.  The 
piecing  machine  and  this  repeating  machine  were  to  us  the  most 
novel  and  interesting  particulars  of  the  whole  manufacture. 

And  now  everything  is  ready  for  the  weaving.     It  is  noon, 

suid  the  people  are  ready  for  their  dinners.     We,  who  have 

travelled  many  miles  to  see  this  mill  since  breakfast,  and  have 

used  our  eyes  diligently,  and  our  ears  more  than  is  agreeable, 

ready  for  luncheon,  though  it  is  hardly  past  noon.     We 

to  suspend  operations  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  go  to  the 

fiftotory  when  the  workers  have  returned  from  dinner. 

We  had  no  idea  that  we  should  find  anything  picturesque  in 
a  oarpet  factory  :  but,  on  entering  any  one  of  the  long  rooms, 
we  certainly  felt  a  wish  that  an  artist  had  been  with  us  to 
represent  things  just  as  we  saw  them.  All  along  both  sides  of 
a  long  room  are  looms,  placed  as  close  as  liberty  of  weaving  will 
allow; — so  close,  that  a  weaver  has  to  stop  his  work  while  a  party 
of  three  steps  in  to  observe  the  feats  of  his  neighbour.  The 
tricks  of  the  light,  falling  from  the  high  windows  upon  the  posts 
and  beams  of  the  looms,  are  striking ;  and  so  are  the  gay  colours 
of  the  webs,  shining  out  here  and  there — and  so  are  the  charac- 
teristic outlines  of  the  men  themselves ;  but,  much  more  so,  are 
the  figures  of  the  children,  one  of  whom  sits  lowly  at  the  end  of 
each  loom,  winding  the  spools  for  the  shuttle.  Each  child  has 
its  little  reel,  and  works  beside  its  father,  or  other  employer. 
The  youi^est-looking  boy  we  spoke  to  was  nine,  and  few  of  the 
girls  could  have  been  much  older.  All  looked  neat  and  healthy ; 
and  the  work  is  light  enough.  They  earn  about  three  shillings 
)jer  week,  each. 

The  most  responsible  work  done  by  children  here,  and  that 
which  requires  the  most  diligent  attention,  is  that  of  the  boy 
who  attends  the  Jaoquard  loom  in  which  a  Brussels  or  Wilton 
carpet  is  woven.  The  weaver  has  enough  to  do  to  mind  his 
weft,  without  being  charged  with  the  other  management  of  the 
loom.  So  an  intelligent  boy  does  three  or  four  things  in  suo- 
cewion  (with  a  moment's  rest  between),  which  seemed  to  us  to 
make  up  a  great  day's  work,  aud  for  which  he  is  paid  three 
sbilliiigis  and  sixpence  per  week.     He  puQa  lYie  eot^  \2»^  ^\i\^ 

I»  T>  1 
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iu  Jacqii&rd  looms,  the  tlircaiis  of  the  warp  are  nitel 
dopretwcd  a&  thojr  iire  wauted  The  weaver  hATJng  ji—irit  ta 
fiagere  between  the  rained  and  depressed  threiulB,  to  taikeim 
that  they  are  clear  of  each  other,  the  lx>y  alideii  in  a  pcAlrf 
piece  of  wood,  thiu  and  broad  (ualled  the  "  swonl  **),  hj  wlikk 
when  turned  on  its  side,  the  upper  tmd  under  «eries  nf  ihwA 
are  kept  well  apart,  and  the  weaver  inserts  hia  "  wire  " — a  Ml 
skewer,  aa  long  (from  the  bead)  as  the  carpot  b  wide.  TW 
uhuttle  is  now  thrown,  aud  the  ^aro  which  enclooM  tbe  wiiwrf 
L-uuree  forcns  loops  when  the  wires  are  withdrawn.  Then  h 
HURiething  almost  painful  in  seeing  by  how  ^railiinl  and  lahtniB 
a  process  every  hair'a-breadth  of  the  carpeta  wc  tr<e«d  opoa  • 
carelessly,  is  made.  We  buy  a  good  Brussels  carfwi  at  tm 
sliiilings  and  sixpence  a  yard,  or  a  ^VittoTl  (cnllod  Velvn)  tl  In 
shillinga  and  aiipenoe,  and  we  do  nut  Ihiidt  of  the  wool  enai^ 
down  the  Indus  to  llonibay;  nor  of  the  dyes  frum  tbe  PmIci 
Dor  of  the  linen  thread,  sown,  grown,  and  prepared  near  Belte; 
nor  of  the  mill  prtxrutsses  ;  nor  of  this  wearer,  who  hat  to  pK 
his  mind  to  every  oast  of  the  shuttle  ;  nor  of  iliis  \atj,  «Ih  k 
now  heaving  at  tho  cord — now  tbrusthig  in  liia  "  awurd,"  wi 
turning,  and  withdrawing  it — for  every  nrw  loop  of  Ibe  wM( 
fabric.  But,  what  an  amount  of  human  dili^ooe  it  n,  to  fv- 
chase  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  shillinga  a  yard  I 

The  Velvet  or  Wilton  carpets  are  woven  niuch  in  tlK  aa* 
way.  The  difl'ei'ence  is,  that  the  "wires,"  Instead  uf  Um^tl 
steel,  and  round,  ore  of  bruss,  and  augular,  with  a  groon  alM$ 
one  of  the  aides.  This  groove  is  indiuatod  to  the  toiacli  i£  ih) 
weaver  by  tlio  handle  of  the  wire  being  ojten  in  a  liiM  witk  tin 
groove.  The  wire  is  inserted  with  tho  grooved  edge 
and  when  the  weaver  has  covered  a  few  wires,  tia  nma  Ui 
along  tho  groove  of  the  hindmost,  cuttitig  tbe  lao|M  ;  mi,  tt 
coiu«c,  giving  the  pile  which  causes  the  fabric  to  be  eolM 
Velvet. 

One  man  in  this  establishnicnt  wove  the  rug,  witb  *  ic^  thM 
Laiidsecr  for  tlie  pattern,  which  won  a  prise  nl  the  Fliliiliiliw 
It  18  of  tbe  fabric  colled  "  Guger-nigs^'  from  lb«  y«m  bciaf 
deiterously  inscrtod  by  the  fingers  ;  and,  when  well  fiutmad  is 
by  B  weft  of  linen  thread,  Hotpped  olT  with  shears,  and  loft  mA 
and  velvety.  Very  soft  are  tJie  eyes  and  muzzle  of  this  priv 
dog,  and  very  tnftj  iira  his  hilack  spota.  To  bo  sore^  we  do  pel 
tlkink.  him  a  very  gouv\  »u\'^«q\.  Vn  ^vx^^.^a-giQ  &tAmi  bsbitiHllT 
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upon  dogs  ;  but  then  the  same  might  be  said  of  a  large 
rtion  of  the  carpets  bought  by  people  who  do  not  suppose 
;elves  deficient  in  taste. 

a  hundred  and  twenty  looms,  one-sixth  may  be  em- 
i  in  weaving  Brussels  carpets,  and  about  eighty  in 
Qg  Kidderminster  or  Scotch  carpets.  A  good  deal  of 
1  carpeting  is  also  made  for  landings  and  passages,  and  for 

bed-rooms.  It  is  the  simplest  sort  of  all,  with  small 
:y  of  patterns,  but  excellent  for  wear,  and  agreeable  from 
>k  of  homely  neatness  and  comfort.  There  is  a  ''  barrel 
"  invented  by  a  workman  of  Messrs.  Whitwell's,  which  is 
I  notice  from  its  ingenuity,  though  it  cannot  compete  with 
^acquard  loom.  It  looks,  in  its  place  aloft,  much  like  the 
atus  of  a  shower-bath.     Its  barrel  is  set  with  wires,  like 

of  a  barrel-organ,  by  which  certain  threads  of  the  warp 
fted  up  and  held  apart  from  others,  while  the  shuttle  is 
'n.     Of  other  kinds  of  loom,  it  would  be  merely  puzzling 
3ak  ;  or  we  could  tell  of  more, 
ur  engineers  are  retained  by  this  establishment;   and  it 

about  the  half  of  the  time  of  one  of  them  to  keep  the 
I  in  order. 

len  the  fabric  comes  from  the  looms,  it  has  still  to  pass 
-  the  eye  and  hand  of  a  woman,  whose  business  it  is  to  see 
no  knots  or  other  blemishes  remain  visible.  Having  been 
revised  and  **  picked,'*  the  carpet  is  wound  on  a  roller,  in  a 
ine,  which  indicates  its  precise  length  at  the  same  time  : 
ben  it  is  tacked  with  pack-thread,  ticketed,  and  (unless  made 
ier  from  a  distance)  deposited  on  the  shelves  of  the  ware- 
).  If  it  have  to  travel,  it  is  packed  in  a  hydraulic  press, 
I  reduces  it  to  the  smallest  compass, 
ch  is  a  history  of  the  trouble  Kendal  takes  to  give  us  an 
ind  pleasant  footing  in  our  homes.  All  honour  to  the  art, 
prosperity  to  the  artists  ! 


CHAPTER  ni. 

THE  MAGIC  TROUaSa   AT   BIKMISOHAlf. 

On  tha  7th  of  next  May,  it  will  be  twonty-niue  jtan  aaa 
the  largest  meeting  ever  held  in  our  iBland  wits  Maemhledtt 
Newball  Hill,  Birmingham.  At  the  bottom  uF  the  hill  m 
the  hustings,  whence  it  wns  di.<cUred  that  thd  RHiwia  H 
should  become  the  law  of  the  huid  ;  and  frum  evvrr  pwt  at  tb 
sloiie,  from  tens  of  thousands  of  voicea,  cnnie  th«  sohranB  gfaM< 
of  the  Union  Hynm,  and  the  wordB  of  tlio  onth,  siuglj  apckm. 
by  every  man  present,  to  devote  himself  and  his  diildivn  U  lb 
great  cause.  There  is  no  room  now  for  sutA  a  nMetilK  « 
NewhoJl  Hill.  Within  these  twenty-nine  years,  buiUinp  htfi 
sprung  up,  over  nearly  the  whole  surface;  ami  the  TnaiJi|«( 
the  furnace  and  the  din  of  the  hammer  are  heard  wlMn  tfct 
hymn  and  the  solemn  oath  reBoiinded  in  a  Ichs  ptncoM  Ubk 

Among  tliose  buildings,  at  the  botlum  of  th«  bill,  mv  lit 
Urge  premises  of  Messre.  Elkington,  &Iason,  hDil  Co, — tki  6ta 
celebrated  for  their  electro-gilding  and  plntiog.  Tlwy  la"' 
actually  enclosed  the  canal  within  their  preminea — liuilt  iiiw  B 
— nnd  their  workshops  are  still  extending  Thvro  may  ha  am 
nearly  four  hundred  men  and  boys  onipluyed,  (liligvnlly  m4 
conatantly,  ui>on  work  of  so  high  an  order,  that  the  ■oodirii 
how,  in  the  imperfect  state  of  our  popular  cdncKtiuo,  «o  tmm} 
can  be  found  to  manage  such  prucemcs.  As  fur  tho  iljligmn 
arts  of  HO  high  an  or<br  as  these  cannot  be  aerred  by  fash* 
Hero  must  be  no  Slonday  InEinosB  after  Sunday's  rest ;  d* 
caprice  as  to  going  to  work  or  stnying  away.  Like  tiina  mi 
tide — like  brewing  and  dyeing — the  work  at  MossnL  EIkiii(t<B'i 
cannot  wait  for  men's  humours,  Aay  one  who  cngap»  hhnsll 
liere  must  go  through  with  what  he  uudertAk«&  Ho  is  loU,  * 
being  engaged,  "  We  find  you  sis  days'  work,  and  Jon  an  te 
find  six  days'  labour."  And  the  wages  given  an  mcli  a*  K 
Jiutily  thu  compact  being  made  stringent.      Tbcy  riat  6m 
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twenty-five  shlUings  to  three  pounds  a  week,  according  to  the 
aature  and  quality  of  the  work. 

Any  one  who  saw  the  contributions  to  the  Exhibition  of 
1851  from  this  house,  will  understand  that  a  special  education 
is  required  for  almost  every  department  of  this  manufacture. 
The  fruit  baskets,  twined  with  the  convolvulus  and  the  vine, 
u-e  graceful  enough;  but  the  inkstands,  with  their  groups — 
Rebecca  at  the  Well;  the  Milkmaid  and  her  Goats ;  and  the 
race-cups  and  the  statuettes — are  productions  which  require 
artistic  heads  and  hands  at  almost  every  stage.  And,  as  yet, 
this  order  of  art  is  new  in  England,  and  so  is  the  process  of 
manufacture.  Formerly,  we  bought  our  plated  candlesticks, 
and  table-forks,  and  mustard-pots,  and  inkstands  firom  Sheffield. 
There  was  a  small  choice  of  patterns ;  very  rarely  anything  new 
— seldom  anything  remarkably  beautiful.  The  few  who  could 
spend  money  largely — ^princes  and  peers,  and  half-a-dozen 
wealthy  commoners — might  go  to  Rundell  and  Bridge,  and 
indulge  their  taste  for  works  of  art  in  gold  and  silver ;  but  in 
plated  goods  there  was  little  beauty,  little  variety,  and  very 
poor  wear.  Preparation  was  making,  sixty  years  ago,  for  the 
day  which  has  arrived.  Mr.  Rundell  was  bringing  over  works 
of  art — seizing  every  interval  of  continental  truce  to  import  pic- 
tures, statues,  and  gems,  and  paying  Flaxman  six  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  for  his  model  and  drawing  of  the  Shield  of 
Achilles — of  which  four  casts  only  were  made — for  two  royal 
princes  and  two  peers  :  but  meantime,  the  middle  classes  were 
served  with  patterns  almost  as  hackneyed  as  the  willow  pattern 
in  our  dinner-plates.  Preparation  was  making,  unawares,  for 
the  other  grand  improvement,  by  Mr.  Spencer,  of  Liverpool,  and 
Mr.  Smee,  of  the  Bank  of  England,  having  applied  the  pro- 
cess of  electro-plating  to  taking  copies  of  embossed  surfates. 
Where  the  discovery  originated,  is  not  yet  settled.  Russia 
claims  it  Italy  claims  it.  But  while  it  was  used  only  for 
taking  copies  of  gems  and  coins,  we  of  the  middle  classes,  who 
cannot  afford  to  buy  silver  plate,  were  annoyed  by  seeing  the 
copper  peeping  through  the  edges  and  prominences  of  our  plated 
candlesticks,  forks,  and  sugar-basins ;  and  too  often,  a  bend  or 
a  dent  here  and  there,  showing  that  there  was  as  little  wear  in 
the  metal  and  its  solder  in  one  way,  as  in  its  silver  covering  in 
another. 

Mr.  Elkington  was  one  of  those  who  first  saw  how  the  process 
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of  electro- plating  might  be  extended  to  the  supply  of  mi 
He  saw  that  by  the  sgeucy  of  electricity,  th«  gold  » 
plating  might  liecomo  one  aubstajice  witli  the  mntetiitl  an  i 
it  is  deposited,  iastead  of  being  a  mere  coveriujg,  liable  I 
rubbed  off  by  use.  He  saw  that  a  whiter  and  harder  a 
than  copper  might  bo  used  as  a  base;  and  hu  employed  C 
silver  for  the  purpose.  He  t-aw  that  the  most  vuioi 
elaborate  (lesigDa  and  omameuts  could  be  produced  1 
method,  in  place  of  the  few  old  forms  ;  and  that  it  would  b 
inestimable  advantage  to  do  the  plating  last,  after  all  tlw  n 
and  finishings,  instead  of  the  clumsy  old  method  of  9 
and  finishiug  and  burnishing,  after  the  frail  coating  q 
been  laid  on.  Seeing  all  tliis,  be  took  out  a  patent  1 
oesB  in  1840.  About  thirty  other  mauufacturen  i 
are  licensed  by  him  to  use  his  process  ;  luid  I 
years  ago  not  more  than  two  houses  which  maiuta 
Sheffield  method  of  laying  silver  on  copper,  and  t 
floft  tin  solder.  That  any  such  housoa  remained,  n 
well,  because  they  tinned  out  their  work  cheap,  aiid  ke|it  i 
the  price  (if  the  superior  article.  By  iho  time  tlie  pat«st  d 
have  expired,  competition  will  keep  prices  rctuomtbln. 
process  has  also  spread  widely  over  the  Continent  ;  aa 
society  may  consider  that  it  has  the  discovery  safe  for  g« 
use.  What  remains  to  be  wiehcd  is,  that  niir  SchooU  of  Owp 
should  he  extended  and  improved ;  and  that  a  HuaBon  ^ 
practical  work,  in  various  departments  of  manufactun^  AoM 
be  attached  to  them.  Wo  have  uot  enough  of  frcah  bimI  boa- 
tiful  designs  actually  offered  ;  bnt,  few  aa  they  are,  tlwy  an 
more  than  can  bo  used,  from  the  designors'  want  of  knuwledp 
of  the  practical  business  of  the  manufacture.  While  wc  on 
complaining  of  the  dearth  of  employment  for  educated  wninai, 
here  is  one,  remarkably  suited  to  the  female  faciillit*,  miuli 
needed,  and  therefore  very  proGtuble  ;  but  from  which  vooni: 
women  are  at  present  utmost  excluded,  for  want  of  tJie  practial 
part  of  the  study.  One,  here  and  there,  may  rlcsign  a  poUen, 
unexceptionable  in  taste,  and  in  every  sort  of  fitncea  but  aai: 
but  if  it  cannot  be  wrought.  Iter  labour  and  her  hopea  an  ktt 
Let  us  ^nd  a  glance  over  what  1  once  saw  at  Mcmn.  Elkilg' 
ton  and  Mason's,  where  a  friend,  connected  wilJi  the  rwliUJA 
ment,  showed  mo  whatever  I  wished  to  see.  From  ihealio*- 
room — the  Art-chumbor — which  1  shall  not  doocribc^  bewM 
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ery  one  tnny  go  thoro,  I  was  conducted  to  the  room  where 
B  modellers  were  at  work.  There,  oti  a  shelf,  stood  some  tall 
—books  on  Art,  and  choice  engravings.  Kngravingi 
1  jiattems  of  beautiful  forms  were  liung  up  ;  and  at  tbeiF<i 
Motive  tables  sat  severoJ  artists,  modolliiig  in  wai 
^^*  riiould  come  hero  to  understand  what  pains  are  spent 
^^"«0Oimon  articles  which  wo  use  esery  day.  Here  is  one  side  o£ 
^  »  BtAnd  for  castors.  This  one  wde  consists  of  three  pieces  ;  the 
^^  Btrwght  centre,  and  the  two  oblicguo  sides,  on  which  the  pattern 
^^  tnuat  be  reversed,  every  hair's-breadth  of  each  of  which  must  be 
^^  modelled  with  the  nicest  core, — a  smootli  stroke  here,  a  gentlft^ 
p^   touch  there.     And  then  thero  is  tho  stem,  with  the  tiaadle  at 

I  the  top,  and  two  aides  again.  These  common  articles  surprise 
one  more  by  the  detail  than  the  more  luxurious  produotiona — 
the  nautilus  shell,  for  instance,  in  pink  wax,  which  is  the  pattern 
of  11  flower-stand  ;  or  the  group  of  palm-tree  and  oak,  over- 
thadowing  the  sick  Hindoo,  and  the  aoldier-surgeou  stooping. 
over  him,  lancet  in  hand  ;  the  piece  of  testimonial  plate  pre> 
aentod  to  the  surgeon  of  a  regiment 
It  seems  as  if  OS  much  preciHiou  and  care  were  nccessury  in 
the  coarse  iutcrior  jiorts  of  the  work  as  in  the  outside  finish  : 
for  instance,  in  raising  the  foundation  of  a  sugar-basin,  which 
must  have  no  join  in  its  circumference,  because  it  is  to  be  gilt 
inaide.  It  is  one  of  the  nicest  arts  in  cookery  to  make  a  nused 
pie  n  true  circle  or  oval  ;  and,  in  the  hair-dresser's  business,  to 
make  one  aideof  a  wig  match  the  other.  In  forming  the  founda- 
tion of  a  sugar-basin,  the  flat  sheet  of  metal  has  to  be  nuaed  iu 
a  bulge  first,  and  then  contracted ;  and  then  it  must  bulge 
again  :  and  this  form  must  be  tndy  given  by  turning  the  metal 
with  one  band,  on  the  vibrating  steel  bar,  which  serves  for  tho 
anvil,  while  the  other  hand  uses  the  hammer,  with  equal  and 
steady  strokes.  A  similar  process  ia  used  for  raising  an  em- 
bossed pattern  on  the  metaJ,  when  the  fonn  renders  costing  out 
of  the  (juestiou.  Under  tho  process  of  marling,  as  this  is 
culled,  it  is  curious  to  see  the  bumps  rising  under  the  hammer 
— bumps  caused  by  the  round  head  of  the  ateei  bar  beneath,  and  i 
destined  to  group  theniaelvcs  into  clusters  of  leaves  or  fruib, 
as  the  work  advances.  When  a  hard  miied  metal  ia  used  for 
these  foundations,  and  the  copi«r  scales  vA.  \l\e  ft\«\ti*j6,  ticift 
work  must  {p>  into  picife  before  it  can  bo  tutV.\ict  iesiv,  -wvtia. 
Ja  a  yard,  thereian,  Btftiid  litUe  vato  of  ttua  v«^*^»  '^^  *^^ 
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bulphuiio  or  nitric  acid  predominates,  cnusing  the  < 
gcale  ftway. 

But  the  foundations  must  be  annealed  before  1 
that  the  pores  of  the  metal  may  be  oponed. 
room  is  ft  furnnce,  such  as  vme  formerly  blown  by  be'lklw^  t 
that  of  a  biacksmitha  forge.     Now  the  eogine  saves  tlutt  U 
A  cock  is  turned,  and  there  is  an  instant  commotion  a 
liuy  embers.     Bine,  yellow,  red,  and  white  flameH  <j 
leap,  aud  want  something  to  devour.     A  sugar  luLsin  «*  U 
is  held  over  them  on  a  met«l  slice  ;  and,  m  a  f«w  h 
black  met^l  becomes  a  deep  red ;  and  then,  in  a  r«w  i 
seconds,  acarlet,  pink,  white  ;  and  then  it  is  laid  down  o 
ground,  to  grow  black  agtun  «t  its  leisure. 

Meantime,  the  ornacuontftl  rims,  and  little  panels,  and  al 
decorations  which  are  to  be  afterwards  attached  I 
are  in  prepurattun  elsewhere.  A  man  stauda  at  a  pair  afd 
fastened  to  his  counter,  and  cuts  out  piecoa  of  (irnnan  sIIt 
mariced  roughly  fhtm  a  patt«m.  These  are  the  littl«  f 
which  ore  to  receive  the  embossed  patterns,  tiow  in  * 
being  struck  off  from  steel  dies  in  another  room,  or  t 
which  are  to  become  rims  themselTes,  In  thnt  olhor  n 
three  or  four  men,  who  seem  to  be  seized  with  a  frruitie  CMmt- 
sion,  at  intervals  of  a  minute  or  so.  They  arc  the  RUaqMn 
Havin;^  fixed  the  concave  pttrt  of  the  dio  nitder  the  >t«sif#r. 
and  attaehod  the  pnnch  to  the  stamiier.  they  lay  on  a  sbp  irf 
German  silver,  throw  themselves  by  one  foot  and  hand  iato  » 
sling  of  rope,  raising  the  stamper  by  their  weight,  and  tbm  bt 
it  fall,  punching  the  slip  of  metal,  which  then  ^vna  |daee  I* 
another.  There  are  no  less  tlian  thirty  tons  of  etoel  diaa  M  tiw 
premises,  each  die  Ijeing  a  costly  and  procions  ortk^  of  pr»- 
perty.  They  are  the  moat  expensive  part  of  the  appnntni ;  M 
the  costings  are  the  most  expensive  process  of  the  n 
from  the  time  and  minute  pains  required.  Of  tho  i 
nothing  need  l)e  said  iiere,  as  the  process  is  the  satno  aa  in  tittj 
iron-foundry, — the  work  being  only  on  a  smaller  satlc,  aoil  iwrt 
delicately  finished.  Tlio  sand,  employed  in  the  cnatinga^  is  fton 
the  neigh  boll rmg  Cemetery,  As  fikst  as  the  rrd  BaudsUOH  ii 
hewn  away  there,  to  muku  room  fur  new  chambers  of  Uw  dnl 
and  fresh  nooks  for  flowering  shrubs  and  green  gntvea,  the  «!► 
bish  is  biHiglit  bj  Ihft  miivvv\ta«\.v\icra  V«  V-Vett  « 
amount  which  mo.loriu.\\j  tsM'pTw«aV\w^'o»4a*A'i>»^ 
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The  chasing  of  the  oast  articles  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
processes  to  an  observer.  It  seems  as  if  every  man  so  employed 
must  be  an  artist.  One  sits  with  a  salver  before  him.  With 
the  left  hand,  he  turns  it  this  way  and  that,  while  with  the 
graving  tool  which  he  holds  in  his  right,  he  runs  graceful  pat- 
terns,  without  hesitation  and  without  fault  Parallel  curves, 
and  curves  that  meet,  are  marked  off  with  a  roundness  and 
steadiness  that  no  mechanism  could  surpass.  The  folded  leaf, 
the  pendulous  flower,  the  wandering  tendril,  grow  under  his 
touch ;  and  no  one  of  them  wanders  out  of  its  place.  Near 
him  sits  another  artist,  at  work  upon  a  statuette,  fixed  in  the 
position  he  wants  by  being  stuck  in  pitch.  A  row  of  little 
chasing  tools  is  arranged  at  his  side,  each  pointed  with  a  different 
pattern.  Here  he,  by  gentle  taps  of  the  hammer  on  the  tool  in 
hand,  makes  a  rim  round  the  head  or  arm  ;  there,  by  using 
another  tool,  he  produces  a  diced  pattern,  where  shadow  is  to  be 
rejM-esented.  Then,  the  folds  of  the  drapery  are  more  finely 
streaked,  and  a  finish  is  given  to  the  bands  of  hair.  Close  by 
is  another  man,  so  intent  on  his  wt)rk,  that  he  twists  a  wire 
round  his  head  to  keep  his  hair  from  falling  over  his  eyes.  He 
is  engaged  on  a  vase  filled  with  pitch,  to  preserve  the  smallest 
indentations  of  the  pattern  from  injury,  while  he  hammers  away, 
daintily,  at  the  minutest  finishings  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  or  the 
fleece  of  a  sheep. 

Next,  we  see  how  the  stamped  rims,  or  other  loose  parts,  are 
soldered  on  to  the  main  body  of  the  work.  It  is  not  now  as  in 
the  old  days,  when  the  spout  of  a  teapot  was  liable  to  come  off, 
or  the  top  of  the  nozzle  of  a  candlestick  to  part  company  with 
the  cylinder.  Those  were  the  days  when  the  soft  tin  solder  was 
used  :  and  the  soft  solder  was  used  because  the  work  had  to  be 
carried  to  the  fire  ;  whereas  now,  the  fire  is  brought  to  the 
work.  On  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  room  are  huge  iron  pans, 
like  saucers,  containing  cinders.  At  each  of  these  pans  or 
saucers  stands  a  man,  with  pincers  in  one  hand,  wherewith  he 
apphes  the  solder,  and  turns  over  the  article  to  be  soldered ; 
and,  in  the  other  hand,  a  flexible  tube,  by  which  he  administers 
air  and  oxygen  gas  to  the  fire  among  the  cinders.  This  tube 
consists  of  two  compartments,  one  of  which  conveys  air,  and  the 
other  gas  ;  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  holder  to  increase  the 
flame  to  any  intensity,  and  apply  it  in  any  ^vt^Wow^X.^  \}ciY^^\^^ 
or  that,  above,  below,  and  around  the  mo^t  d^^XvaX^  qttwms^^^ 
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that  haa  to  be  united  with  any  other  pioco.  The  wliiU.-  p 
that  is  thrown  on.  where  the  soMer  has  been  applied,  i*  b 
which  fuBeii  the  solder.  One  sees  the  metal  bubblin 
ning  like  a  liquid  ;  and  when  it  hua  diffused  itself  and  *l 
by  a  white  titreak  that  it  is  done  enough,  and  then  becomo  tai, 
the  join  is  evidently  aa  lasting  as  any  other  part  of  the  «uk 
Notliing  comes  to  pieces  that  is  soldered  under  this  blw«'|Uf«. 

There  is,  of  conrae,  some  roughness  at  these  joins.  I 
under  the  old  method  of  plating,  the  silver  hod  to  I 
before  such  blemishes  were  removed.  A  finiabiug  prooMi  ■ 
gone  through  after  the  plating.  The  odvanta^  of  ( 
plating,  in  this  respect,  is  great.  The  gilding  and  silTeringfl 
done  the  lost  thing.  Now,  therefore,  the  goods  are  carried  fl 
the  soldering  to  receive  such  touches  from  the  file,  a 
ing  apparatus,  as  may  make  all  sharp,  and  polished,  and  fit  bl 
the  final  process.  When  the  file  has  removed  all  rotighn^tf 
the  joins,  the  whole  surfuce  of  the  article  is  smooUud  ud 
polished,  under  the  hands  of  sooty  workmen  !n  paper  caps,  tIid 
apply  the  surface  to  swift  revolving  cylinders,  which  odnutuitcr 
a  polishing  with  oil  and  sand.  After  being  cloaiUHsd  in  wUt 
oontainiug  a  ley  of  caustic  potash,  the  gi>ods  are  mdy  tot  tbc 
final  process.  The  fumes  from  a  little  oongregatioo  cf  vab 
direct  the  observer  to  the  place  where  this  clMmsing  goo  on  ; 
and  he  finds  them  suspended  in  the  liquor,  where  tluty  |Wt 
with  the  oil,  and  every  other  kind  of  soil  that  tliey  idb;  kin 
brought  from  the  workman's  hands. 

The  visitor  may  next  find  himself  introduced  to  what  loakt 
like  a  dinner-party  of  nearly  fifty  peopla  A  second  ^anc^ 
however,  shows  him  that  the  guests  nro  all  womon,  and  tliat 
their  drees,  however  neat,  is  not  precisely  suitable  to  th?  irv> 
rnticmH  of  the  table.  The  long  table  is  sot  out,  from  cod  b> 
end.  with  cpergnea,  candelabra,  fruit  Iwskets,  cntet  tmmet, 
bottle  stands,  and  silver  dishes  i  and  between  fortj  mkI  tttj 
women  are  employed  in  burnishing  and  fiuislkiug,  giring  tht 
lost  polish  with  the  hand,  and  clearing  out  the  luat  speck  nt 
dust  or  dimness  which  may  lurk  in  any  crease  ur  corner. 

As  for  the  gilding  and  silvering  chambers,  they  are  lik*  MM* 
of  magic.  One  might  look  on  for  a  year,  and  have  no  idea  of 
tlie  process,  but  that  it  must  be  done  by  magic.  Tbon  Ma 
machine,  contunutg  a  grcn.^.  'N\ic<i\,  «xA  '\ax^  VMudl.^ 
thoo  shape,  which  «e  ftio  ^oM  «  ^        - 
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loose  wires  extend  to  the  troughs,  and  dangle  over  the  sides. 
In  the  troughs  are  plates  of  silver,  standing  in  a  brownish 
liquor  ;  and  in  this  liquor  hang  the  articles  to  be  silvered,  sus- 
pended by  copper  wires  from  thicker  copper  wires  laid  across, 
the  top  of  the  troughs.     There  hang  the  tea-pots,  and  spoons, 
and  trays ;  and  nothing  ensues  tiU  the  magician,  in  the  shape 
of  a  man  in  a  dark-blue  blouse,  takes  hold  of  one  of  the  dangling 
wires,  and  unites  it  with  the  wires  on  which  the  goods  are  hung. 
Then,  in  an  instant,  they  become  overspread  with  silver.     The 
coating  is  a  mere  film  at  first,  and  it  requires  some  hoiurs  (from 
five  to  ten,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  article)  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  silvering.     The  brownish  liquor  in  the  troughs  is  a 
solution  of  oxide  of  silver  in  cyanide  of  potassium.     At  the 
magnetic  touch  of  the  loose  wire  from  the  machine,  the  silver  is 
deposited  upon  the  surface  of  the  article  commimicated  with ; 
and    not    only  laid  upon    it,   but  intimately  united  with  it. 
Gilding  is  done  more  rapidly  than  silvering ;  and  the  gilding 
process  is  therefore  that  which  is  usually  exhibited  to  strangers. 
In  this  case,  a  man  holds  a  bent  copper  wire,  from  which  is 
suspended  the  bunch  of  spoons,  plate,  scissors,  watch-keys,  or 
vinaigrettes  to  be  gilt ;  he  holds,  at  the  same  time,  the  loose 
wire  in  connection  with  the  other,  and  washes  his  charge  for  a 
few  seconds  to  and  ho,  and,  \o  !  it  comes  out  golden.     Having 
heard  something  of  a  cobweb  having  been  gilded  at  this  troughs 
in  the  service  of  Prince  Albert,  I  made  inquiry,  and  found  that 
it  was  really  so — that  a  cobweb  had  been  gilt — but  it  was  by 
accident.     A  rosebud  was  gilded  in  the  Prince*s  presence,  and 
when  it  came  out  of  the  trough,  it  was  found  to  have  been 
crossed  by  a  delicate  thread  of  cobweb. 

I  asked,  what  could  be  done  in  the  case  of  articles  parcel- 
f/ilt  ? — where,  for  instance,  bunches  of  silver  flowers  or  fruit 
appear  on  a  gold  ground,  or  a  gold  net-work  covers  a  silver 
ground, — =and  I  found  that  the  matter  was  very  simple.  The 
parts  which  are  not  to  be  gilt  are  varnished  over,  and  the 
Tarnish  is  easily  removed  aftcrwarda  The  minutest  atoms  of 
the  gold  and  silver  are  saved,  by  the  goods  being  dipped  in 
four  or  five  troughs  in  succession,  till  every  loose  particle  is 
washed  off.  The  superintendence  of  these  troughs  is  a  situation 
of  great  trust.  The  value  of  a  pint  of  the  solution  may  be 
about  fifteen  shillings,  and,  of  course,  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  carry  off  amaJJ  quantities  of  it.     TViQ  ^Vio\q  "^qtcV^  c\i  ^^ 
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eatahliahment,  hon-evcr,  requires  a  aooiQwhat  xuperior  orisl 
men — men  who  might  be  supposed  superior  to  the  tcoi|» 
of  thelt. 

But  here,  alns !  comes  In  the  regret  which  cnnnot  tmt  b«  I 
\ij  the  obBerver  of  the  working-clnsGes  in  Binninghnm — n 
for  their  extreme  and  unaccountable  improvidence, 
doubting  that  tbei-c  may  he  exceptions,  wc  lu^  olili^od  tol 
that,  as  ft  genenil  nile,  the  beat  vo^es,  and  tlie  must 
"fork,  are  no  security  etgainst  poverty  and  dcp«udeQc«. 
too  common  a  thing  to  find  that  a  man  who  ha^,  for 
together,  earned  from  thirty  ahilhnin  to  siity  shiUings  a 
(ttFioe  or  three  times  the  income  of  a  multitude  of  cle 
retired  military  and  naral  officers,  poor  getillemcn,  Mid  i 
ladies),  hoH  not  a  shilling  beforehand  when  he  fulls  «ick,l 
TQ(Ut  be  sustained  by  a  subscription — by  private  oliariiy- 
the  only  alternative  from  public  relief.  It  is  too  ixytaatcn  « 
ease  that  womon,  employed  in  the  nuinuractitrei  of  the  to«a. 
buy  expensive  shawls  or  govras,  paying  for  them  by  ■cekly 
instalments  (ei:tending  over  years  for  a  single  ibawlV  *>' 
fiawning  them  every  Mondrty  morning,  to  reilsem  tboa  n 
Saturday  night  fur  the  Sundiiy's  wear.  It  is  too  catsBwa  t» 
bear  employers  s])eak  coolly,  if  not  with  an.tisfiiclk>n,  of  tin 
state  of  things,  because  it  keeps  the  workmen  dependent  tai 
humble,  and  lessens  the  dan^'Cr  of  those  slrifco  aboot  mfm, 
which  are  the  plague  of  the  manufacturor't  life.  "  Well ;  M*a 
mind  1"  flays  the  employer,  siguificantly.  "Let  tluoga  b*.  ll 
may  be  all  very  well" 

To  mo,  howovor,  it  seems  not  well  that  mon,  witb  UMOBa 
exceeding  a  hundred  pounds  a-yonr,  should  fail  to  Meim  ibir 
own  independence ;  diotUd  fail  to  educate  their  chililren ;  ilwaU 
fail  to  provide  a  soft  pillow  for  a  time  of  sicknceB:  wUb 
indulging  in  pleasure  and  luxury  during  their  bctit  days.  Tn 
me  it  seems  not  well  that,  in  times  when  the  nuccasaHM  uf  till 
have  been  one-third  cheaper  tlian  they  wore  when  tlw  mn  wen 
rooeiviug  the  same  wages  before,  no  attempt  at  laving  rfMdU 
have  been  made  by  so  many  as,  iu  Itirmiugbam,  exbibit  llMir 
improridence  to  all  tlie  world.  Here  and  thcrv,  hoverer,  Mor 
thing  better  is  scea  In  the  manufactory  I  have  buen  iliTlti 
ing,  every  workman  above  twenty-one  yeare  of  ago  mm  a 
member  of  a  relief-club,  paying  thre^-pouce  a-we«k 
(■upport  under  siuVnceB  or  ac«l\it\i'u    \iaa'^  <A  vW  ^ 
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premises,  also^  were  members  of  the  Freehold  Land  Association, 
and  were  acquiring  property  in  that  excellent  manner.  One 
pleasant  change  in  tiieir  mode  of  life  appears  in  their  love  of 
reading.  At  the  tea  hour,  those  who  do  not  go  home,  and  who 
used  to  gossip  over  a  pot  of  beer,  have  turned  readers ;  and 
under  their  counters  several  popular  periodicals  may  be  seen 
stowed  away.  We  must  hope  that  the  improvement  will  pro- 
ceed, and  that,  while  dismissing  from  under  their  hands,  to  the 
houses  of  the  great,  the  articles  of  luxury  and  beauty  which 
1  Birmingham  supplies,  the  men  of  Birmingham  will  aspire  to 
Lave  their  own  himible  homes  furnished  with  every  needful 
comfort,  and  brightened  by  that  intellectual  enlightenment, 
and  that  peace  of  mind  about  their  families  and  their  future, 
without  which  neither  luxuries  nor  cotnforts  can  yield  any  true 
and  lasting  pleasure. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

RAINBOW     MAKING. 

This  account  of  the  Coventry  Ribbon  manufacture  was  written 
in  1851.  I  leave  it  unaltered,  because  some  may  be  glad  here- 
after to  possess  a  record  of  what  the  aspect  of  the  manu- 
facture was  ten  years  before  the  French  treaty  came  into 
operation  ;  and  also  of  tlie  way  in  which  the  notions  and 
conduct  of  the  Coventry  people  were  then  regarded  by  the 
friends  of  free  trade  and  free  industry.  No  one  could  have  the 
heart  to  reproach  the  sufferers  now,  in  their  hour  of  misery, 
with  their  former  mistakes ;  but  it  may  be  well  that  a  state- 
ment of  the  aspect  of  their  affairs  ten  years  ago  should  be  pre- 
served as  a  study,  for  tlie  chance  of  some  instruction  to  us  alL 

It  is  a  great  idea — too  large  to  be  arrived  at  but  by  degrees 
— that  the  fleeces  of  sheep  can  clothe  nations  of  men.  The 
fleece  of  a  sheep,  when  pulled  and  spread  out,  looks  much 
larger  than  while  covering  the  mutton ;  but  still  it  is  with  a 
sort  of  despair  that  we  think  of  the  quantity  required,  and  of 
the  dressing  and  preparation   necessary,  Cot  c\o\}Kivci%  %iS^j^«& 
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milUonB  of  men  in  one  country,  and  double  the  nantM 
another  (to  Bay  nothing  of  the  women),  and  of  tiie  nni 
GDuntrieB,  each  containing  its  millions,  which  arc  i 
demanding  the  fleeces  of  eheep  to  clothe  their  iahabitjuit&  ' 
remember  the  hill-sidea  of  our  own  mottntaiuoua  ttistri 
the  wide  grassy  plains  of  Saiony ;  and  the  b<iuudleiM  Ut 
of  Thibet,  and  the  valleys  of  Cashmere,  nil  s}>cckled  i 
flocks  :  we  think  of  the  Australian  shet!|i-walkB,  where  tl 
fiooks  of  such  unmanageable  size,  that  the  whole  sbeep  fa 
boiled  down  for  tallow  :  we  think  of  Prince  Kst«rha>y's  ■ 
to  the  question  of  an  English  nobleman,  when  »tiown  * 
and  asked  how  his  sheep  in  Hungary  would  cotn[iure  i: 
with  these, — that  his  shepherds  out-numbered  the  £n^ 
sheep;  we  think  of  these  things,  and  by  dogrcoa  Ix^  k 
nnderstand  bow  wool  enongh  may  be  piuductid  tu  fiimtifc  iW 
broadulotlis  aud  flannels  of  the  world,  lint  the  roust  atruog  lal 
agile  imagination  is  confounded  when  the  Rmtc-riul  uT  sfk  « 
considered  in  the  same  way.  Compare  a  catvrpillar  wilJi  * 
sheep ;  compare  the  cocoon  of  a  silkworm  (the  «ctuttv«iiieDl  of 
its  life)  with  the  annual  Seece  of  a  sheep  ;  and  the  supply  ^ 
silk  for  the  looms  of  Europe,  Aua,  and  Aiuericn,  scetiw  k  tam» 
miracle.  The  marvel  is  the  greater,  not  the  kiM.  wben  not  it 
in  a  Btlk-growing  region,  attending  to  the  facts  mid  iipjiianiw. 
than  when  trying  to  conceive  of  them  at  home.  In  LomWilT, 
we  travel,  from  day  to  day,  during  the  whole  mouth  »if  Hmj, 
between  rows  of  mulherry-trecs,  where  the  ]>i»isants  ar*  boiv 
providing  food  for  the  worms ;  a  man  iu  the  trvu  stripping  tt 
the  leaves,  and  two  women  below  with  sacks,  to  Mrry  kiaie  tb 
foliage.  Wo  see  what  tons  uf  leaves  per  mile  most  be  llna 
gathered  daily  for  weeks  together;  we  go  into  huuM*  in  mi; 
village  to  insjicct  the  worms  ;  we  mount  to  the  flat  roufii  of  the 
dwellings,  and  find  in  eavli  coimUi'ss  multitudeu  of  the  nennt; 
we  pass  on,  from  country  to  country,  till  wc  mount  to  the 
hamlets,  perched  on  the  rocky  shelves  of  the  I'Tbanan;  aad  «* 
find  everywhere  the  inaeet  secreting  its  gum,  or  spinning  ii  farti 
M  silk  ;  we  remember  that  the  same  jirDcras  in  going  ftmrw^ 
iu  the  heart  of  our  Indian  Peninsula,  and  throughout  Chwx : 
wo  look  at  tlio  hroail  hell  round  the  globe  whore  the  littlawonB 
is  forming  its  cocoons ;  and  still  we  Hud  It  ImjiustulJe  to  imainiie 
bow  enough  silk  is  produced  to  supjily  tlie  wants  of  tli«  • 
from  tbc  brucwlc  ot  l\n!  Xsm'uii  ^\«uVu.\q  \»  >i\«  «w3 
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of  the  English  dairy-maid.     Nowhere  is  the  speculation  more 
difficult  than  iu  a  dye-house  at  Coventry, 

Probably  there  was  as  much  wonder  excited  by  the  same 
thought  when  King  Henry  YIII.  wore  the  first  pair  of  silk 
stockings  brought  to  England  from  Spain ;  and  when  Francis  I. 
looked  after  the  mulberry  trees  in  France,  and  fixed  some  silk 
weavers  at  Lyons ;  and  when  our  Queen  Maiy  passed  a  law  for- 
bidding servant-maids  to  wear  ribbon  on  bonnets;  and  when 
monarch  after  monarch  passed  Acts  to  teach  how  silk  should  be 
boiled,  and  whence  it  should  be  brought,  and  who  should,  and 
who  should  not,  wear  it  when  wrought ;  but  the  perplexity  and 
amazement  of  king,  lords,  and  commons  could  hardly,  at  any 
time,  have  exceeded  that  of  the  humblest  visitor  of  to-day  in 
any  dye-house  at  Coventry.  We  know  something  of  the  feet  of 
this  astonishment ;  for  we  have  been  noting  the  wonders  that 
are  to  be  found  on  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Leavesley  and  Hands 
at  Coventry. 

On  entering,  we  see,  ranged  along  the  counters,  half  round 
the  room,  bundles  of  glossy  silk,  of  the  most  brilliant  colours. 
Blues,  rose-colours,  greens,  lilacs,  make  a  rainbow  of  the  place. 
It  is  only  two  days  since  this  silk  was  brought  in  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent condition.     The  throwster  (to  throw,  means  to  twist  or 
twine),  after  spinning  the  raw  silk,  imported  from  Italy,  Turkey, 
Bengal,  and  China,  into  thread  fit  for  the  loom,  sent  it  here  in 
bundles,  gummy,  harsh^  dingy;   except,  indeed,   the   Italian, 
which  looks,  till  washed,  like  fragments  of  Jason's  fleece.     If 
bundles,  and  regiments  of  bundles,  like  these,  come  into  one 
dye-house  every  few  days^  to  be  prepared  for  the  weaving  of 
ribbons  alone,  and  for  the  ribbon-weaving  of  a  single  town,  it  is 
overwhelming  to  think  of  the  amount  of  production  required 
for  the  broad  silk-weaving  of  England,  of  Europe,  of  the  world. 
Of  the  silk  dyed  at  Coventry,  about  eighty  per  cent,  is  used  for 
the  ribbon-weaving  of  the   city  and  neighbourhood;   and  the 
quantity  averages  six  tons  and  a  half  weekly.     Of  the  remaining 
twenty  per  cent.,  half  is  used  for  the  manufecture  of  fringes ; 
and  the  other  half  goes  to  Macclesfield,  Congleton,  and  Derby. 

The  harsh  gunmiy  silk  that  comes  in  from  the  throwing  miUa 
is  boiled,  wrung  out,  and  boiled  again.  If  it  wants  bleaching^ 
there  is  a  sort  of  open  oven  of  a  house  \  a  vault  in  the  yard,^ 
where  it  is  ''  sulphured.**  The  heat,  and  the  sensation  in  the 
throat,  inform  ub  in  a  moment  whero  ^e  Yuk^Q  ^t  \£^.   ^^^CVi^ss^ 
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the  haiiltB  come  forth  from  this  process,  every  tliread  il 
from  its  nvighlioiir,  and  the  wbolo  bundiG  ia  soft,  <irj,  ri 
gloBsy.  Thou  followa  the  dj-eing.  To  make  the  silk  r 
the  colours,  it  is  dijigied  in  a  mordant,  iu  sciue  diltitod  idd  ff 
aolution  of  metal,  which  enables  the  colour  to  l>it«  into  tbe  ft 
To  mnke  pinks  of  nil  shades,  tlie  silk  ia  dipped  in  dilattd  k 
tiric  acid  for  the  mordant,  and  then  in  a  deoocti<m  of  nfloi 
for  tlie  huo,  To  mako  plum-c«1our  or  puce,  indigo  is  dw  ^ 
with  a  cochineal.  To  make  black,  nitrate  of  iron  first ;  tlMii> 
washing  follows ;  and  then  a  dipping  in  logwtxd  drc,  mini 
witli  soap  and  water.  For  &  white,  pure  enough  for  nbbn 
the  silk  has  to  pass  through  the  three  primary  ooloiin,  y<A* 
red,  and  blue.  The  dipping,  wringing,  sploshing,  stinto^ 
boiling,  drying,  go  on  Tigorously,  from  end  to  end  of  the  hq* 
premises,  as  may  )>o  supposed,  when  the  fact  is  incntiouri  tttf 
the  daily  consumption  of  water  amounts  to  one  liiaidni 
thousand  gallons.  A  reservoir,  in  the  middle  of  tli«  ytti, 
formerly  supplied  the  water;  but  it  proved  insuffictoit,  « 
uncertain ;  and  now  it  ia  about  to  be  tilted  up,  and  on  ArtolB 
well  is  opened  to  the  depth  of  one  hiuidred  and  uinetj-fivBll 
The  dyeing  sheds  are  paved  with  pebbles  or  brick^  cruBMjd  wift 
gutters,  and  variegated  with  gny  puddles.  Stout  brii^-bntk 
ooppera  are  stationed  round  the  place.  Above  each  copper  m 
cocks,  which  let  in  hot  and  ci.>td  water  from  the  pipes  titat  tnid 
round  the  walls  of  the  sheds,  There  ore  wooden  tm^aAr 
the  dye ;  and  to  these  trouglis  the  wut«r  is  convDyed  bj  tfoA 
The  silk  hongs  dowu  into  the  dye  from  poles,  smooth^  towA 
and  tmiform,  which  are  Iwd  ncross  the  troughs  by  tba  d«M  « 
more  at  onco.  These  staves  are  procured  from  Derby.  TWj 
cost  from  sii  sliilUngs  to  twenty-four  shillings  per  doUD,  wd 
constitute  an  independent  Bulwidiiuy  manufacture.  Hw  mK 
honks  being  suspended  from  these  poles,  two  men,  rtuidiils  •  i 
either  side  the  tntugh,  take  up  two  poles,  suuao,  aud  Atkt,  ai 
plunge  the  silk,  nod  turn  that  which  hnd  bceu  uppcntKMt  ante  i 
the  surface  of  the  liquor,  and  pass  on  to  the  next  twn.  Via 
dune  enough,  tiic  silk  is  wnmg  out  uid  pressed,  UkI  tikm  D 
the  drying-house.  The  heat  in  that  large  cbuDhcr  is  about  dot 
hundred  degrees.  On  entering  it,  evciylxidy  Ix^ns  to  OOOgk 
The  place  is  lofty  and  large.  The  staves,  which  a 
beams,  to  contAm  t\i6  suK^ndcd  eilk,  make  liltb  i 
ceilings  here  nnd  ttcrc,    'V\v\a  cV^toXict  vavVueos.  te*  « 
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hundred-woigbts  of  silk  at  once.  One's  mind  glances  once  more 
towards  the  spinning  insects  on  hearing  this ;  and  I  ask  again, 
how  much  of  their  produce  may  be  woven  into  fabrics  in 
Coventiy  alone  1  I  fancy  I  must  have  made  a  mistake  in  setting 
down  the  weekly  average  at  six  tons  and  a  half.  But  there  was 
no  mistake.     It  is  really  so. 

While  speaking  of  weight,  I  heard  something  which  reminded 
me  of  King  Charles  I.*s  opinions  about  some  practices  which 
were  going  forward  before  my  eyes.  It  appears,  that  the  silk 
which  comes  to  the  dye-house  is  heavy  with  gum,  to  the  amount 
of  one-foiuth  of  its  weight.  This  gum  must  be  boiled  out 
before  the  silk  can  be  dyed.  But  the  manufactiu'ers  of  cheap 
goods  require  that  the  material  shall  not  be  so  light  as  this 
prooen  would  leave  it  It  is  dipped  in  weU-sugared  water, 
which  adds  about  eight  per  cent,  to  its  weight.  Many  tons  of 
sugar  per  year  are  used  as  (what  the  proprietor  called)  "  the 
■ilk-dyer*s  devil*s  dust'*  It  was  this  veiy  practice  which  excited 
the  wrath  of  oxu*  pious  King  Charles,  in  all  his  horror  of  double- 
dealing.  A  proclamation  of  his,  of  the  date  of  1630,  declares 
hiB  fears  of  the  consequences  of  "  a  deceitful  handling  "  of  the 
material,  by  adding  to  its  weight  in  dyeing,  and  ordains  that 
tho  whole  shall  be  done  as  soft  as  possible ;  that  no  black  shall 
be  used  but  Spanish  black,  ''and  that  the  gum  shall  be  fair 
boiled  off  before  dyeing.'*  He  found,  in  time,  that  he  had 
meddled  with  a  matter  that  he  did  not  imderstand,  and  had 
gone  too  far.  Some  of  the  fabrics  of  his  day  required  to  be 
made  of  ''hard  silk;"  and  he  took  back  his  orders  in  1638, 
having  become,  as  he  said,  "  better  informed." 

From  trough  to  trough  we  go,  breathing  steam,  and  stepping 
into  puddles,  or  reeking  rivulets  rippling  over  the  stones  of  the 
pavement ;  but  we  are  tempted  on,  like  children,  by  the  charm 
of  the  brilliant  colours  that  flash  upon  the  sight  whichever  way 
we  turn.  What  a  lilac  this  is !  Is  it  possible  that  such  a  hue 
can  stand  I  It  could  not  stand  even  the  drying,  but  for  the 
alkali  into  which  it  is  dipped.  It  is  dyed  in  orchil  first,  and 
then  made  bluer,  and  somewhat  more  secure,  by  being  soused 
in  a  well-soaped  alkaline  mixture. — That  is,  a  good  red  brown. 
It  18  from  Brazil  wood,  with  alum  for  its  mordant — ^This  is  a 
brilliant  blue ; — indigo,  of  course  I  Yes,  sulphate  of  indigo^ 
with  tartaric  acid. — Here  are  two  yellows :  how  \&  1Va.\.\  Qrcsft 
m  mueb  better  than  the  other ;  moroover,  \t  TCkfik»&  ^\a\X«£ 
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green  ;  moreover,  it  wears  immeosiinibly  better. — Bui  wh«  h 
it  1  TLq  iuferior  one  is  the  old-fashioned  turmeric,  with  tvW 
acid.  And  the  improved  yellow  1 — O  I  I  perceive;  It  ■  i 
eeci'et  of  the  estnlilixhtaeut,  and  I  am  aut  to  auk.  qncrtaa 
about  it.  But  among  all  those  men  omplored  here,  an  tte  | 
noue  acceauble  to  a  bribe,  from  a  rivul  in  the  arti  Thenkm 
Baling ;  fur  the  men  cauuot  bo  tcmjited.  Tlief  du  not  kM^ 
any  more  than  oiiraeWea,  what  this  mystorioua  yellow  is.  B* 
why  does  it  not  supersede  the  old-fiuUiioued  turmeric  1 — It  ml 
no  doubt ;  and  it  is  gaining  rapidly  upon  it ;  but  it  taks  ta* 
to  oBtablish  improTemeuts.  The  improTement  iu  gntsm,  W' 
ever,  iu  fast  reuommeuding  the  new  yellow. — Thia  doop  ««h« 
is  a  fine  colour.  I  find  it  is  called  California,  which  hmt 
modem  sound  iu  it. — Thia  Napoleon  blue  (not  Louis  XapuJcMJ^ 
is  a  rich  colour.  It  gives  n  good  deal  of  trouble;  Thai  ii 
actually  a  precipitation  of  metal,  of  tin,  upon  every  Sbn,  M 
make  it  receive  the  dye  ;  and  then  it  has  to  be  waabed  ;  W 
then  dipped  again,  before  it  can  take  a  darker  shade ;  and  tha- 
wards  washed  again,  over  and  over,  tiU  it  is  dark  enoagli ;  *ba 
it  is  linally  soused  in  water  which  has  fuller's  earth  ia  it,  W 
make  it  soft  enough  for  working  and  wear. — What  ta  doic^  mk 
that  dirty-white  bundle  }  It  is  silk  of  a  thorunghly  Iwl  colwf 
Whether  it  is  the  fault  of  the  worm,  or  of  the  worm's  fiiad,* 
what,  there  is  no  saying — that  is  the  nianufiicttuw'B  lAfc 
He  seat  it  here.  It  is  now  to  he  sulphured,  and  dippad  m  a 
very  faint  shade  of  indigo,  curdled  over  with  soap.  Iliia  «iB 
improve  it,  but  not  make  it  equal  to  a  purer  whit*  liik.  K*A 
the  wet  hanks  ha\'e  to  be  eipieexcd  in  the  ArduoMdeaa  fcm 
aud  then  bung  up  in  that  large,  hut  diying-room. 

One  serious  matter  remains  unintelligible  to  mm,  IW 
ribbons — that  is,  all  sorts  of  cheeked  ribbotis — han  beoi  ■ 
fashion  so  long  now,  that  we  have  had  time  to  specolaU  (»fciei 
I  have  often  done)  on  how  they  can  possibly  lie  made.  Aboot 
the  colours  of  the  warp  (the  long  way  of  tlie  ribboti)  w*  tn 
clear  enough.  But  how,  in  the  weft,  do  the  ooloura  doljr  ratm 
BO  as  to  make  the  stripes,  and  therefore  the  oh«olu,ncnrri 
cquid  distances  1  1  am  now  shown  how  this  was  doo«  tamaff, 
and  how  it  is  done  now.  Formerly,  the  hanks  wen  tiad  ntj 
lightly,  at  equal  distances,  and  tlie  sltemato  ^fSOes  do^  I 
i»rft|ipcd  rounl  w\&  ^■pox,  ot  «ou.tid  rouud  with 
Thia  UK'k  up  a  greft\.  ieti  a^  t\mo.    \  ■««&'£&»«'&  *.■ 
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plsn,  A  shallow  box  is  made,  so  as  to  hold  within  it  the  halves 
of  several  skeins  of  silk  ;  these  halves  being  curiouslj  twisted, 
8o  as  to  alternate  with  the  other  halves  when  the  hanks  are 
shaken  back  into  their  right  ]y>8ition  for  winding.  One  half 
being  within  the  box,  and  the  other  hanging  out,  the  lid  is 
bolted  down  so  tight  that  the  dye  cannot  creep  into  the  box ; 
aad  the  out-hanging  silk  is  dipped.  So  much  can  be  done  at 
once,  that  the  saving  of  time  is  very  great;  and  judging  by  the 
prodigious  array  of  plaid  ribbons  that  I  saw  in  the  looms  after- 
wards, the  value  of  the  invention  is  no  trifle.  The  name  of 
this  novelty  is  the  Clouding  Box. 

I  see  a  bundle  of  cotton.  What  has  cotton  to  do  here  ?  It 
is  from  Nottingham — very  fine  and  well  twisted.  It  is  a  pretty 
pink,  and  it  costs  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  pound  to  dye. 
But  what  is  it  for ) — Ah  !  that  is  the  question  !  It  is  to  mix 
in  with  silk,  to  make  a  cheap  ribbon.  Another  pinch  of  devil's 
dust! 

There  is  a  calendering  process  employed  in  the  final  pre- 
paration of  the  dried  silk,  by  which  I  believe,  its  gloss  is 
improved ;  but  it  was  not  in  operation  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 
I  saw,  and  watched  with  great  curiosity,  a  still  later  process — 
more  pretty  to  witness  than  easy  to  achieve — the  making  up  of 
the  hanks.  This  is  actually  the  most  difficidt  thing  the  men 
have  to  learn  in  the  whole  business.  Of  course,  therefore,  it  is 
no  matter  for  description.  The  twist,  the  insertion  of  the  arm, 
the  jerk,  the  drawing  of  the  mysterious  knot,  may  be  looked  at 
for  hours  and  days  without  the  spectator  having  the  least  idea 
how  the  thing  is  done.  I  went  from  workman  to  workman — 
frt>m  him  who  was  making  up  the  blue,  to  him  who  was  making 
up  the  red — I  saw  one  of  the  proprietors  make  up  several  hanks 
at  the  speed  of  twenty  in  four  minutes  and  a  half,  and  I  am  no 
more  likely  to  be  able  to  do  it  than  if  I  had  never  entered  a 
dye-house.  Peeping  Tom  might  spy  for  very  long  before  he 
would  be  much  the  wiser.  When  done,  the  effect  is  beautiful 
The  snaky  coils  of  the  polished  silk  throw  off  the  light  like 
fragments  of  mirrors. 

Another  mysterious  process  is  the  marking  of  the  silk  which 
belongs  to  each  manufacturer.     The  hanks  and  bundles  are  tied 
with  cotton  string;  and  this  string  is  knotted  with  knots  at 
this  end,  at  that  end,  in  the  middle,  in  ties  at  the  «.vd»^  ^^it^Scl 
knatg  Dumbering  from    one  to  fifteen,  t^ieaVj,  ox  '«>MaX«^^x 
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uuiniicr  may  be  necasaory ;  and  tlio  maatifiicturoi's  | 
ByiihJiu  uf  knotu  in  posted   iu    tlie   books  witb   hia  t 
quantity  of  silk  seut  iii,  thu  dye  required,  atwl  aU  utba  | 
tioularsL 

I  was  amused  to  fiud  that  tliere  is  a  particular  tviat  u 
portiaiUor  dye  for  the  fringo  of  brvtwu  pureuuls.      It  ts  il 
Ihut  there  sliould  be  a  claret  tiut  ou  this  fruige,  v ' 
agfuuat  the  light ;  and  here,  aecordiugly,  we  find  the  c 
The  silk  is  eomewLiLt  dull,  from  being  hard  twiuttid  ;  it  ■•  li>  k  I 
mode  more  lustrous  by  stretuhiug,  aud  wo  ftocuD][iaiiy  it  t 
Btrotcliing  machine.     There  it  iu  eusj>«adcd  on  »  boml  «i 
moveable  pin  ;  by  u  niau's  weight  iippUed  to  a  wkod,  titu  {laa 
drawn  down,  the  baok  stretches,  and  comes  out  tww  or  a 
inches  longer  tliim  it  wont  in,  and  looking  percc]>tibly  b 
A  hunk  of  bud  Hilk  soajHs  uader  this  utnuii ;  a  twist  tltat  *^ 
stand  it  is  iiuproved  by  it. 

Li>oking  into  a  little  apartment,  as  we  return  through  tkt 
yard,  we  find  a  man  engaged  iu  work  which  the  i" 
might  long  to  take  out  of  his  hands.  He  is  n 
cards  and  booka.  He  amuigee  the  shades  i 
Charming  coIqutb,  named  aiter  a  hundred  pretty  fl 
and  other  natural  produutions, — his  kmoiiis,  lATeodin^  1 
fluweni,  jonquils,  cherries,  fawus,  iwarla,  and  su  furth^ 
a  pinch  of  each  floss,  knots  it  in  the  middio,  sproada  it  ■ 
ends,  pastes  down  these  ends,  and,  when  he  him  a  luw  a 
covers  the  pasted  [Nut  with  slips  of  pat>er,  so  numbered  n 
eaeb  numlier  stands  opposite  its  own  shade  of  colour, 
hook  is  us  good  as  a  riuubow  for  the  jiocket.  I'his  I 
vomau's  work  ;  but  there  are  no  women  here.  The  taea  rfl 
not  allow  it  Women  uaunot  be  kept  out  of  the  ribbua-wnnuci 
hut  iu  the  dye-housi;  tliey  must  not  set  foot,  tliougb  tba  wiiA, 
or  the  chief  pnit  of  it,  is  far  from  laborious,  aud  require*  a  good 
eye  and  taut,  more  than  ijiudities  less  fi^miuinc.  1  found  tataj 
appreutices  in  tlie  workit,  recuiviug  ueiirly  half  the  a 
wages  of  their  qualified  elders.  The  ueu  eam  fVom  tvo  bI 
to  thirty  shillings  a-week,  according  to  thoir  <juaUftoiti< 
Nearly  half  of  the  whole  number  earn  about  &tloea  a 
a-wock  at  the  present  time. 

And,  uow,  we  ore  impatient  to  follow  these  pret^>ilk.b 
to  the  fitctory,  sjid  see  the  wcu.vin^    It  is  stntogo  to  b 
Wiijr  to  80  thorougblj  moiura  wx  tW.oXi'iiABaaiA^w 
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antiquity,  or  reminders  of  antiquity,  as  we  have  to  pass.    We 
pass  under  St.  MichaeFs  Church,  and  look  up,  amazed,  to  the 
beauty  and  loftiness  of  its  tower  and  spire, — the  spire  tapering 
off  at  a  height  of  three  himdred  and  twenty  feet    The  crumbling 
nature  of  the  stone  give  A  richness  and  beauty  to  the  edifice, 
which  we  would  hardly  part  with  for  such  dear  outlines  as  those 
of  the  restored  Trinity  Church,  close  at  hand.     And  then,  at  an 
angle  of  the  market-place,  there  is  Tom,  peeping  past  the  comer, 
— ^looking  out  of  his  window,  through  his  spectacles,  with  a 
stealthy  air,  which,  however  ridiculous,  makes  one  thrill,  as 
with  a  whiff  of  the  breeze  which  stirred  the  Lady  Godiva's  hair, 
on  that  memorable  day,  so  long  ago.     It  is  strange,  after  this, 
to  see  the  factory  chimney,  straight,  tall,  and  handsome,  in  its 
way,  with  its  inlaying  of  coloured  bricks,  towering  before  us  to 
about  the  height  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  feet     No  place  has 
proved  itself  more  unwilling  than  Coventry  to  admit  such  inno- 
vations.    Xo  place  has  made  a  more  desperate  resistance  to  the 
introduction  of  steam  power.     No  place  has  more  perseveringly 
struggled  for  protection,  with  groans,  menaces,  and  supplications. 
Up  to  a  late  period,  the  Coventry  weavers  believed  themselves 
safe  from  the  inroads  of  steam  power.     A  Macclesfield  manu- 
facturer said,  only  twenty  years  ago,  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  he  despaired  of  ever  applying  power- 
looms  to  silk.     This  was  because  so  much  time  was  employed  in 
handling  and  trimming  the  silk  that  the  steam  power  must  be 
largely  wasted.     So  thought  the  weavers  in  the  days  when  the 
silk  was  given  out  in  hanks  or  bobbins,  and  woven  at  home,  or, 
when  the  work  was  done  by  handloom  weavers,  in  the  fectory — 
called  the  loom-shop.     The  day  was  at  hand,  however,  when 
that  should  be    done  of   which  the   Macclesfield  gentleman 
despaired.     A  small  factory  was  set  up  in  Coventry,  by  way 
of  experiment  in  the  use  of  steam  power,  in  1831.     It  was 
burned  down  during  a  quarrel  about  wages, — nobody  knows 
how  or  by  whom.     The   weavers  declared  it  was  not  their 
doing ;  but  their  enmity  to  steam  power  was  strong  enough  to 
restrain  the  employers  from  the  use  of  it    It  was  not  till  every- 
body saw  that  Coventry  was  losing  its  manufacture, — parting 
with  it  to  places  which  made  ribbons  by  steam, — that  the  manu- 
facturers felt  themselves  able  to  do  what  must  be  done,  if  they 
were  to  save  their  trada     The  state  of  things  now  is  very 
significant    About  seventy  houses  in  Co\iiii\rj  xi^a^^  t^^<(^\^ 
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and  trimmings  (fringes  and  the  like).  Of  these,  fiittr 
fringes  and  trimminga,  and  no  ribtwns ;  and  ^  orcight  tnalul 
Say  that  fifty-eight  hoiiaes  make  ribbons  olona.  It  ia  bol 
that  three-fuurths  of  the  ribbons  are  miide  \ty  no  mnre 
twenty  houseg  out  of  these  fiftj-ci^it.  There  are  wru  ' 
steam  power-loom  fiietories  in  Coventry,  producing  ftlwiit 
thousand  pieces  of  ribbons  iu  the  nock,  and  emfilujing 
three  thousand  persona.  It  seems  not  to  be  aJwerttunod 
large  a  proportion  of  the  population  ore  employed  in  the 
manufacture '.  but  tbe  increase  is  great  since  the  year 
when  the  number  waa  about  eight  thousand,  without 
the  outlying  places,  which  woiild  add  about  three  tfaoi 
the  number.  The  total  population  of  the  city 
March,  to  amount  to  nearly  thirty-seven  thousand.  So, 
reckon  the  nuniliers  employed  in  connection  with  the 
mills  and  dye-houses,  we  shall  see  what  an  nsccu 
ribbon  manufacture  has  in  Coventry. 

At  the  factory  we  are  entering,  the  preparatory  pn 
going  forward  at  the  t«p  aud  the  bottom  of  the  building 
the  yard  is  the  boiler  fire,  which  sets  the  engine  to  ' 
from  the  same  yard  we  enter  workshops,  where  the 
is  made  and  repaii'ed.  The  ponderous  work  of  the  men  at  & 
forge  and  anvils  contraats  cnriously  with  the  delicacy  rf  tht 
bbric  which  ia  to  bo  produced  by  the  agency  of  these  UMMn  df 
irou  and  steel.  Passing  up  a  Btei>-laddor,  I  find  mrsrlf  in  a 
long  room,  where  tumera  are  at  work,  making  the  woodtt 
apparatus  required,  piercing  the  "compass  boards,"*  for  Iba 
threads  to  pass  througti,  and  displaying  to  ns  many  ingmioia 
forms  of  polished  wood.  While  the  apparatus  ia  thus  pro|iuiflC 
below,  the  material  of  the  nianufiictnre  is  getting  arranged,  lav 
stories  over-head.  There,  under  a  skylight,  women  and  ^cli 
are  winding  the  silk  from  the  hanks,  upon  the  sjKMbi,  fur  Ott 
shuttles.  Here,  I  sec  again  the  clouded  silk  which  is  to  mskt 
plaid  ribbons,  aud  the  bright  hues  which  delighted  my  eyca  M 
the  dyeing-house.  This  is  easy  work, — mauy  of  the  wotiHi 
sitting  at  their  reels  ;  and  the  air  is  pure  and  cooL  The  jptd 
shaft  from  the  engine,  passing  through  the  midst  of  the  baiMins 
carries  off  the  dust,  and  affords  excellent  ventilatiou.  Besides 
this,  the  whole  edifice  ts  crowned  by  an  obscrvatonr,  vitll 
windows  all  round ;  anA  tu)  i»nn\>\«\A  oeiUnf^  shut  off  tba 
between  this  ehnmVr  and  ttx«  vwiroa  lil  V«q  *«wa\*«». 
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dear  weather,  there  is  a  fine  view  from  this  pinnacle,  extending 
from  the  house,  gardens,  and  orchard  of  the  Messrs.  Hamerton 
below,  over  the  spires  of  Coventry,  to  a  wide  range  of  country 
beyond. 

Descending  from  the  long  room,  where  the  winding  is  going 
on,  I  find  myself  in  an  apartment  which  it  does  one  good  to  be 
in.  It  is  furnished  with  long  narrow  tables,  and  benches,  put 
there  for  the  sake  of  the  workpeople,  who  may  like  to  have 
their  tea  at  the  factory,  in  peace  and  quiet.  They  can  have  hot 
water,  and  make  themselves  comfortable  here.  Against  the 
door  hangs  a  list  of  books,  read,  or  to  be  read,  by  the  people  : 
and  a  very  good  list  it  is.  Prints  from  Raflfiaelle's  Bible,  plainly 
framed,  are  on  the  walls.  In  the  middle  of  the  room,  on,  and 
beside,  a  table,  are  four  men  and  boys,  preparing  the  ** strapping" 
of  a  Jacquard  loom  for  work.  The  cords,  so  called,  are  woven 
at  Shrewsbiuy.  We  next  enter  a  room  where  a  yoimg  man  is 
engaged  in  the  magical  work  of  "  reading  in  fix)m  the  draught" 
The  draught  is  the  pattern  of  the  intended  ribbon,  drawn  and 
painted  upon  diced  paper, — like  the  patterns  for  carpets  that 
we  saw  at  Kendal,  but  a  good  deal  larger,  though  the  article  to 
be  produced  here  is  so  much  smaller.  The  young  man  sits,  as 
at  a  loom.  Before  him  hangs  the  mass  of  cords  he  is  to  tie 
into  pattern,  close  before  his  face,  like  the  curtain  of  a  cabinet 
piano.  Upreared  before  his  eyes  is  his  pattern,  supported  by  a 
slip  of  wood.  He  brings  the  line  he  has  to  "  read  in  "  to  the 
edge  of  this  wood,  and  then,  with  nimble  fingers,  separates  the 
cords,  by  threes,  by  sevens,  by  fives,  by  twelves,  according  to 
the  pattern,  and  threads  through  them  the  string  which  is  to 
tie  them  apart.  The  skill  and  speed  with  which  he  feels  out 
his  cords,  while  his  eyes  are  fixed  on  his  pattern,  appear  very 
remarkable :  but  when  we  come  to  consider,  it  is  not  so  com- 
plicated a  process  as  playing  at  sight  on  the  piano.  The  reader 
has  to  deal  thus  with  one  chapter,  or  series,  or  movement,  of 
his  pattern.  A  da  capo  ensues  :  in  other  words,  the  Jacquard 
cards  are  tied  together,  to  begin  again ;  and  there  is  a  revolution 
of  the  cards,  and  a  repetition  of  the  pattern,  till  the  piece  of 
ribbon  is  finished.  In  the  same  apartment  is  the  press  in  which 
the  Jacquard  cards  are  prepared  ; — just  in  the  way  which  may 
•be  seen  wherever  silk  or  carpet  weaving,  with  Jacquard  looms, 
goes  forward 

AS  the  prepantdona  having  been  seen, — ^•^  ixi^eABAT^  <A  ^^ 
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niachioety,  the  fiUing  of  ih^  aixwls,  Uie  drawing  and  "r 
m "  of  the  pfLttern,  uod  the  tying  of  ihe  cords  or  M 
hove  to  8CG  the  great  procesn  uf  all, — the  itctiul  vcaviiif  I 
certaiDlj  liad  no  idea  iiov  6ue  a  spectacle  it  might  be 
above  flour  is  occupied  with  a  long  room  in  each,  wlien  it  I 
looms  are  set  aa  close  as  they  ctm  work,  on  eitlicr  luiud,  I«ti(  i 
only  a  narrow  posaoge  bolaeea  It  may  tuxm  an  udd  tliii^li  I 
say  ;  but  there  is  a  kiud  of  arubituutural  grauduur  iu  tlwM  ki|  | 
lofty  rooms,  where  the  tmnsverso  corda  uf  the  looma  and  ti 
shafts  and  beams  are  so  uniform  ns  to  pruduce  tiui  hnfm 
that  symmetry,  ou  a  large  aoale,  always  ^iv«a  Liiokii^  A 
upon  the  details,  thoro  U  plenty  of  beauty.  The  li^ht  ^ 
upou  the  glossy  coloured  silks,  depeudiog,  like  a  veil,  frotn  lb  i 
backs  of  the  looms,  where  women  and  ^Is  are  bu^  (aa 
the  imperfect  threads  with  nimble  tingera.  There  ti 
plenty  for  one  person  to  do  j  for  there  nn  tlurtew  1 
ribbons,  or  a.  greater  number  of  narrow  oues,  wuvvn  Kt  o 
a  single  loum ;  yet  it  may  somotiraea  be  seen  that  m 
can  attend  Uie  fronts,  and  another  the  bocks,  of  twi>  lu 
the  front  I  see  the  thirteen  ribbons  getting  mad& 
they  arc  of  the  same  pattern,  iu  different  uuluura. 
with  tbeir  gay  little  spools,  fly  to  and  fro,  . 
grows,  ns  of  its  own  wUL  Below  is  a  barrel,  i 
woven  ribbon  is  wound.  Slowly  revolving,  it  winds  i 
as  it  is  iiuished,  leaving  the  shuttles  above  roomjl 
work. 

The  variety  of  ribbons  is  very  great,  thougb  m,  J 
we  saw  no  gauzes,  nor,  at  the  time  of  our  i 
extremely  rich  ribbons  which  made  such  a  show  at  t] 
Some  had  an  elegant  and  complicated  pattuni,  a 
with  two  shuttles   (called  the   donblo-batt«a   wettriag).! 
Ciuno  forward  altenuitcly,  aa  the  details  of  the  neb  I 
leaf  required  the  one  or  the  other.     There  were  aatin  li 
iu  weaving  which  oidy  one  thread  in  eight  i 
glosa  being  given  by  the  silk  loop  wluL-h  covers  tlm  oUwr  ■ 
Ou  entering,  wo  saw  some  narrow  scarlet  sntia  ribbuo^  « 
fur   the  Queen.     AVondcring  what    Her   Mitjeaty  eooU  1 
with  ribbon  of  such  a  colour  and    quality,   we    w 
ease  by  finding  that   it  was  not  for  ladica,   but   I 
was   to    dret!«  t\\e  \\ew\&  oC    llw    ruyiU   horvcs. 
bride  like,  white  figvirei  i\\)\»'as,  lUii  iiMtOTi  * 
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^  fit  for  the  wear  of  the  poor  widow  who  strives  to  get  together 

^  ^me  mourning  for  Sundays.     There  were  checked  ribbons,  of 

-^  mil  colours  and  all  sizes  in  the  check..  There  were  stripes  of  all 
Tarieties  of  width  and  hue.  There  were  diced  ribbons,  and 
speckled,  and  frosted.     There  were  edges  which  may  introduce 

_  a  beautiful  harmony  of  colouring; — as  primrose  with  a  lilac 
•dge ; — green  with  a  purple  edge ;  rose-colour  and  brown ;  puce 
and  amber ;  and  so  on.  The  loops  of  pearl  or  shell  edges  are 
Ipven  by  the  silk  being  passed  roimd  horse-hairs,  which  are 

"  drawn  out  when  the  thing  is  done.     There  are  belts, — double 

ribbons, — ^which  have  other  material  than  silk  in  them ;  and 

.  ^here  are  a  good  many  which  are  plain  at  one  edge,  and  oma- 

7^  mented  at  the  other.  These  are  for  trimming  dresses.  One 
naaon  why  there  are  so  few  gauzes  is,  that  the  French  beat  us 
there.     They  grow  the  kind  of  silk  that  i&  best  for  that  fabric : 

^  and  labour  is  cheap  with  them;  so  that  any  work  in  which 
labour  bears  a  large  proportion  to  the  material,  is  particularly 
mitable  for  them. 

I  have  spent  so  much  time  among  the  looms,  that  it  is 
growing  dusk  in  their  shadows,  though  still  light  enough  in  the 
eounting-house  for  me  to  look  over  the  pattern-book,  and 
admire  a  great  many  patterns ;  most,  till  I  see  more.  Young 
-women  are  weighii^  ribbons  in  large  scales;  and  a  man  is 
measuring  off  some  pieces,  by  reeling.  He  cuts  off  remnants, 
which  he  casts  into  a  basket,  where  they  look  so  pretty  that, 
leat  I  should  be  conscious  of  any  shop-lifting  propensities,  I 
ium  away.  There  is  a  glare  now  tlm)ugh  the  window  which 
separates  us  from  the  noisy  weaving  room.  The  gas  is  lighted, 
and  I  step  in  again,  just  to  see  the  effect.  It  is  really  very  fine. 
The  flare  of  the  separate  jets  is  lost  behind  the  screens  of  silken 
threads,  which  veU  the  backs  of  the  looms,  while  the  yellow 
light  touches  the  beams,  and  gushes  up  to  the  high  ceiling  in  a 
thousand  caprices.  Surely  the  ribbon  maiiufacture  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  that  we  have  to  show. 

If  the  Coventry  people  were  asked  whether  their  chief  manu- 
fiMsture  was  in  a  flourishing  state,  the  most  opposite  ans^'ers 
would  probably  be  given  by  different  parties  equally  concerned. 
Some  ezult^  and  some  complain,  at  this  present  time.  As  far  as 
I  can  make  out,  the  state  of  things  is  this.  From  the  low  price 
of  provisions^  multitudes  have  something  more  to  syare  from. 
their  weekly  wages  than  formerly,  for  tiie  ^Mcd^aog^  oil  ^\i^t^ 
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and  tlio  demand  for  cheap  ribbons  haa  incroas^  wondctWr. 
Afi  always  happens  when  nay  niiuiufiictiire  is  pro8[«[»tu,  4s 
operatives  engage  their  whole  families  in  it.  We  nuir  tm  dt 
father  weaving ;  his  wife,  on  the  verge  of  bor  confintfmm 
winding  in  another  room,  or,  perhaps,  standing  behind 
piecing  the  whole  day  long.  The  little  giria  fill  llic 
the  boys  are  weaving  somewhere  else.  Tho  conaeqt 
thia  devotion  of  whole  bousehotds  to  one  buBiuess,  un  wl 
hero  as  among  the  Nottingham  laee-makera, 
hosiers.  Not  only  is  there  the  misery  before  them  of  tlie  i 
family  being  adrift  at  once,  when  bad  timee  oome.  bnl 
doing  their  utmost  to  bring  on  those  bad  timea.  Great  M  % 
the  demand,  the  production  hae,  thus  far,  much  «xceed<d  it 
Tlie  soundest  capitalists  may  be  heard  oomplatiiing  thut  tli«if>* 
n  losing  trade.  Less  «iibBtantial  capitalista  have  been  olfipl 
to  get  rid  of  some  of  their  stock  at  anyjirice  they  oould  obuip; 
and  those  ribbons,  sold  at  a  loss,  interee))t  the  sates  of  the  kk- 
dealing  manufacturer.  This  cannot  go  oa  Prosperviu  m  tb 
workiug-olflfises  of  Coventry  have  been,  for  a  ooDBidenble  t)M 
a  season  of  adversity  must  be  within  ken,  if  llie  capitaliflta  fti 
the  trade  a  bad  one  for  tbem.  I  find  the  ca«e  tftrongty  tUttii 
and  supported  by  facts,  in  a  tract  on  the  CeusuB  of  CMMUy. 
which  has  lately  been  published  there.  It  might  save  ■  njfr 
tition  of  the  misery  which  the  Coventry  people  bronglrt  ipa 
themselves  formerly — by  their  tenacity  about  proteotivt  thtia. 
and  their  opposition  to  steam  power — if  they  wnoltl,  btAnilil 
too  late,  ponder  the  facts  of  their  case,  and  strive,  evoy  MB 
in  his  way,  to  yield  respect  t-o  the  natnrnl  demand  for  tbm  ffwt 
commodity  of  his  city ;  and  to  take  care  that  tbo  mn  4 
Coventry  shall  bo  fit  for  something  else  than  n 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  WONDBBS  OF  KAIIS  AND  SCREWS. 

EiOHTT-FiVE  years  ago  our  fathers  were  told,  by  a  man  of 
high  character  whose  testimony  could  not  be  doubted,  that  he 
had  himself  seen  several  boys,  under  twenty  years  of  age,  each 
of  whom  could  make  two  thousand  three  hundred  nails  in  a 
day.  This  gentleman — Adam  Smith — explained  that,  to  pro- 
duce so  surprising  a  result,  these  boys  must  have  passed  their 
whole  lives  in  nail-making ;  for  that  a  smith,  who  had  been 
pretty  well  accustomed  to  making  nails,  but  not  wholly  devoted 
to  it,  could  not  make  more  than  from  eight  hundred  to  one 
thousand  in  a  day ;  while  a  smith  who  could  handle  his  tools 
deverly  but  was  unused  to  making  nails,  could  not  turn  out 
more  in  a  day  than  two  or  three  hundred.  The  making  of 
nails,  Adam  Smith  continues,  is  by  no  means  a  simple  opera- 
tion :  he  tells  how  the  bellows  have  to  be  blown,  and  the  fire 
mended,  and  the  iron  heated,  and  every  part  of  the  nail  forged ; 
and  how  the  tools  have  to  be  changed  when  the  head  comes  to 
be  shaped.  Considering  all  this,  it  seemed,  in  1776  (when  this 
aoooimt  was  published),  a  wonderful  example  of  dexterity,  that 
young  people  should  be  able,  with  due  effort,  to  make  two 
thousand  three  himdred  nails  in  a  day. 

That  year  seems  not  so  very  long  ago  :  1776  was  the  date  of 
the  American  Declaration  of  Independence :  and  we  are  fond  of 
saying  how  extremely  young  a  nation  is  that  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  date  of  our  compulsory  permission  to  that 
young  nation  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  to  see  what  it  could  do 
by  its  own  faculties.  It  has  done  a  great  many  wonderful 
things ;  and,  among  others,  it  has  invented,  and  sent  over  to  us, 
a  machine  by  which  boys  can  make  more  nails  in  a  day  than 
our  readers  would  remember,  if  we  were  to  set  down  the  long 
row  of  figurea  These  Americans  used  to  buy  our  nails,  made 
in  the  way  that  Adam  Smith  describes.  But  in  a  few  year<^ 
they  found  ihej  had  the  iron  and  coal,  axui  \]iiQ  \i<^«^  vsiW^soi^ 
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necessary  for  making  etenm-eiiginoB  and  nail-cutting  n 
— fill  at  home  :  aud  instead  of  taking  our  nails,  they  bare  A 
us  how  to  make  ao  many,  that,  if  the  eame  number  were  ■ 
in  the  old  way,  it  would  take  half  the  nation  to  acoompl  " 
work. 

We  do  not  waut  all  these  nails  ourselves.     Of  tbe  a 
kind  of  nail  (taeka),  some  are  still  made  on  the  i 
those  are  prolntbly  for  home  use.     They  muat  be  rej 
humble  mlLnllflu^ture,  remiiiuiiig  from  old  timea,  on  ( 
the  expense  of  the  new  machinery.     The  eetnbliahtDent  I 
at  Blnaingham,  makes  twenty  tons  of  nails  per  veek,d 
sizes  together  ;  that  is,  about  four  tons  of  the  largest  ■ 
mouly  miide — eix  inches  long — and  sixteen  tons  of  o4k 
descending'  to  the  little  tack  irhich  mensures  only  1 
teenths  of  au  inch.     No  one  can  tell  precisely  h 
nude  in  the  kingdom,  because  there  are  ti 
facturers  in  the  inland  towns,  whose  soles  are  not  I 
But  it  is  supposed  tliat  Birmingham  alone  may  i 
hundred  tons  a  week  :  and  the  whole  kingdom,  { 
himtlred  tons.     Now  let  the  imagiiiiition  follow  ttuaj' 
think  of  a  handful  of  tacks,  or  the  household  bos  o 
follow  these  up  to  the  pound,  and  the  hundred-* 
twenty-hundred- weights  which  make  a  ton,  ai 
hundred  of  these  tons,  as  a  weekly  supply ;  « 
full  of  wonder  as  to  what  becomes  of  such  heaps  o 
mftsses  of  mula 

The  fa^t  is,  we  send  them  TCry  fiu-  oTOf  the  * 
Australia,  where  they  arc  wanted  in  laf^  <| 
growing  people  there,  who  are  always  building  more  n 
houses,  and  odiflcea  of  other  kinds.     We  send  vast  qaaotil 
the  German  ports,  whence  they  spread  over  tho  tRtsrk 
continent     Canada  is  too  near  the  United  States  to  n 
supply  from  us ;  and,  bdeed,  there  is  nail-making  going  as  It 
Montreal,  which  nonrly  satisfies  the  wants  of  that  cokniy. 

Tho  sheets  of  iron  brought  as  material  to  the  estabUstunst 
which  I  saw  at  Binningljiun  are  six  feet  in  length  Mtd  two  it 
width.  Tlicso  have  to  bo  cut  uito  strips.  The  strips  must  nut 
be  cut  the  long  way  of  the  sheet,  bocaiise  tliat  would  bring  tb 
grain  of  tho  iron  (for  even  iron  has  a  grain)  tho  wrong  war  fa 
the  tinil,  aud  a  \]aA  arVvcVo  would  be  produced,  as  surely  m  thi 
wristbauds  of  a  &h\tt'«oM\i\uuV'i\,i«i4.  wkiv^.  v<»ii:MfL,tf  tfeffl 
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)  cut  the  wrong  way  of  the  linen.  As  the  nails  are  cut 
BS  the  strip  of  iron,  the  strip  must  be  cut  across  the  sheet, 
s,  it  is  clear  the  nails  will  be  cut  from  the  long  way  of  the 
t. 

s  for  the  width  of  the  strip,  it  must  be  somewhat  more  than 
length  of  the  nail,  because  the  head  must  be  allowed  for. 
longest  nail  that  has  been  made  in  these  machines  is  one 
ine  inches.  A  strip  which  is  to  make  inch  nails,  must  be  an 
and  one-eighth  in  width.  It  is  a  marrellous  thing  to  see 
cutting  of  these  strips,  which  might  seem  to  be  thin  paste- 
d,  but  for  the  noise  they  make  in  falling.  The  hidden 
tn-engine  turns  the  wheels  of  the  shearing  machine.  The 
plate  is  held  to  it,  the  edge  put  into  a  groove,  and  off  comes 
strip,  as  quick  as  thought  It  is,  in  &ct,  cut  from  end  to 
and  not  struck  off  with  one  blow ;  but  the  process  is  too 
i  for  the  eye  to  follow — the  machine  making  fifty  revolu- 
i  in  a  minute.  Thus,  these  iron-ribbons  are  rained  down  at 
rate  of  nearly  one  in  every  second  of  time, 
bw  we  have  the  strips.  How  many  nails  will  each  yield  1 
number  that  must  be  got  is  two  hundred  and  forty  small 
s,  or,  if  of  the  six-inch  size,  one  hundred  and  twenty ;  the 
r  sizes  ranging  between.  It  would  be  impossible  to  get 
number,  if  one  edge  of  the  strip  was  to  yield  all  the  heads, 
the  other  edge  all  the  points.  There  would  be  much  fewer 
1,  and  a  great  waste  of  iron.  The  strip  must  be  turned  for 
cutting  of  each  naU,  that  the  slope  made  by  cutting  the 
ow  part  of  the  last,  may  serve  for  the  broad  edge  of  the 
;.  This  incessant  turning  of  the  strip  is  the  one  thing  which 
workman  has  to  do.  His  machine  actually  does  all  the 
,  and  without  failure  or  pause.  Before  each  machine  stands 
9t — a  good  deal  like  what  soldiers  used  to  carry  in  the  dayiB 
Qatchloc^9,  to  rest  their  pieces  on.  It  is  like  a  large  two- 
iged  fork  set  on  end,  prongs  uppermost,  and  moveable  in  its 
et.  Taking  hold  of  his  strip  of  cold  iron  with  a  pair  of  long 
ers,  very  like  tongs,  the  boy  lodges  it  across  this  fork,  and 
eeds  to  feed  the  machine  with  the  metal  which  it  is  rapidly 
igest  into  nails.  A  most  vigorous  and  certain  process  of 
stion  it  is.  There  is  a  sharp  steel  tooth,  at  what  may  be 
id  the  mouth  of  the  machine,  the  ledge  on  which  the  strip 
id.  The  tooth  doubles  back,  like  the  fang  of  a  rattlesnake^ 
in  doing  so,  it  allows  a  sharp  blade  to  &Si^  %sA  ^^^  ^  ^ 
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'Hi':  '■  it,.iAt:r'  :-.  pi.  i  v  the  Luiidrtl-wcijrti:,  f.  r  all  tizts  "-t 
i,:i,U.,  *x'.t:i,i  tv.k-.  v.h.':L  are  j/iiid  by  the  th'.i:>iLii«l  It  iidi- 
M.Kif^  '1  til, it.  ',fi':  h'i!i'in.«i-Aei;rIit  coutaiiis  ;il>:'Ut  dixv  thvu&ui^ 
ii.tjl,'.  'if  :iil  i;iz'-.-,.  If  .-/I,  ill';  (juuutity  of  miiiS  iV-rmtii  in  a  year, 
III  till*.  'iiK:  ;i|>:Lrt.rnL'iit.y  in  no  less  tlum  a  tLuus^iud  aud  forty 
/ij///ioiirtI      Winn  >N»i  ht*:   \\\ii  slTv>Vft  ^\\'t\^  ^XsIviV^ -wsakfia  the 
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the  bend; — whetbor  in  Bome   shod   on   the  banks  of  tbc 

r  in  the  oabiii  of  some  iwasaat  ou  the  bleak  plaiiia  v! 

lU,  or  in  wrnie  Indian  bnugulow,  or  in  a  cattle-fold  on  th« 

levols  of  Austraha,  or  in  Gume  cbiilot  ou  the  Alps,  or  ott 

brink  of  some  mine  high  up  iu  the  Andes,  ur  under  tlie 

■roof  of  Boine  missionury  cliapel  in  the  South  Sea  ialanda. 

the  naila  are  siiip]>ed  off  and   fashioned,  much  fastOT  thim 

nimbleet  fingers  can  Bni]i  paper,  it  is  woudorful  to  think 

they  will  lie  spread  over  the  globe,  nowhere  meeting,  pro- 

>ly,  with  a  siuglo  person  who  will  think  of  where  their  heads 

last  struck  ;  unless  one  of  them  should  tie  floated,  in  aome 

of  wreck,  to  the  feet  of  some  Robinson  Crusoe,  who  will 

at  this  truce  of  a  man's  hand,  and  seem  to  hear  once  moiH] 

pant  of  the  steam-engine,  and  all  the  aounds  of  busy  toil, 

Dices  of  men,  for  which  his  ear  and  his  heart  are 

;iiig.     What  would  he  not  give  to  be  a  "miuder"  where 

tat  nail  was  made  ! — or  the  humblest  helper  ou  the  premises, 

I  that  he  might  work  among  his  fellow  men  1 

The  "minder"  has  it  in  his  powerlo  enjoy  all  the  best  things 

'  life,  if  he  so  pleases.     He  easily  earns  froiS  one  hundred  and 

renty-five  to  one   hundred  and  fitly-pounds   a  year.     But, 

tnfbrtunately,  he  reckons  bis  wages  by  the  week,     If  clergymen 

others — who  would  be  glud  of  his  income — did  so,  they 

it  make  less  of  then:  small  means  than  they  do  ;  the  weekly 

IBrp'us  being  a  constant  temptation  to  spenct     And  too  truly, 

too  sadly,  it  is  so  with  the  "  minder,"  with  an  eiception  here 

there.     If  he  receives   five  pounds  a  week   for  months 

together,  and  pays  away  nearly,  or  quite  half,  to  the  four  boys 

brioir  him,  keeping  fifty  shillings  or  more  for  himself;  and  if 

macbinery  has  to  stop  for  a  few  days,  ho  is  sure  to  borrow 

of  his  employer.     After  years  of  constant  employment 

^ud  good  health,  if  he  falls  sick,  he  bne  not  a  shilling  before- 

iMnd.     This  story  has  been  told  before — often  before — and  it 

be  told  again  now — and  often  again — till  the  workman 

ccept  that  welfare  from  hunself  which  he  is  too  apt 

ko  expect  from  law  or  society,  which  can  eiTectually  help  only 

torn  who  help  themselves. 
la  ft  neighbouring  manufactory,  which  would  seem  to  require 
I  strength  of  hard-handed  men,  I  find  women  ewi^Xovcii'vtt. 
t  proportion  of  ten  to  one  ;  and  of  that  oae  ^vtion,  wymv-j 
ixj/s.     The  oiauufactura   is   that  of  screws  -,    stiie\,  \«^iS6, 
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copper,  and  a  few  of  Bilrer.     From  the  cmallaKt  aerawt 
fur  putting  together  the  nicsBt  philoaophical  inBtrumcutt^ 
heavy  bolt-HcrewB  which  BUBtain  the  wear  nad   tear  of 
steam-engines,  I  ece  here  specimens  of  nil  aorta  and  siML    Ht 
foi'giiig  muEt  be  done  by  men,  of  coiinc :  and  bera 
anvil,  and  the  glowing  furnace  (fed  by  the 
SOB  the  groat  square  headu  of  bolt-sutiews  befttcn  while  It  • 
white  or  red  heat 

The  coils  of  wire,  of  different  tliicknctses,  of  which  Umiom 
are  made,  come  from  the  wirc-draweri.  Tliey  bki 
by  drawing  the  heated  iroc  through  holoB  in 
plates.  The  Bouiller  kinds  of  wire  are  drawn,  by  a 
mechanical  gripe,  through  Bmaller  a:id  uimller  hnka,  ttU 
become  of  the  thickuose  required.  Then  the  wins  ia 
the  screw  manufactory  ;  and  there  we  see  it  lyin){ 
Bhining  coila  One  end  of  a  coil  ta  {ireaetitjwl  to  a 
worked  by  boys  or  women  ;  wlien  wo  see  the  oud 
drawn  forward,  and  Hnip)ied  oif  the  proper  loD^th,  tkt 
falling,  hot,  into  a  pan  of  sawdust  below.  Woman  un 
to  boys  for  this  iKork.  Their  attention  ia  morw  ■t«ail/,  aal 
they  ore  more  careful  of  Uieir  own  flesh  and  bliXNl.  Bajvai 
apt  to  moke  mischief ;  and,  if  they  look  off  their  wotk,  it  ■  la» 
likely  that  tbey  may  lose  their  finger-en^  It  is  iu  thia  dcfW 
moiit  of  the  busiuesB  that  most  of  the  nccidcnU  happoo,  Itii 
more  Batisfactory  to  see  the  lada  filing  the  circular  mMm  vmi  ■ 
■unking  the  machinery,  or  in  other  proceases  where  thay  In* 
not  to  deal  with  suoh  inoiorablo  jiowera  aa  thoae  wluokcottf 
Htamp  the  metaL 

The  heads  of  the  bits  of  steel  arc  next  stampod  by  nMCbaaj; 
and  deli?erod  over  to  women  to  hare  the  hcada  poliah«d  TkH 
is  nice  fingering  required  here ;  and.  to  do  it,  I  am  tomt  itf  wdan 
who  oaru  from  hvo  to  twelve  shilbttKB  per  week,  oaeh  -"  "'[ 
a  machine  of  her  own.  Slie  prceeuta  the  head  o(  tha  mm*  I> 
a  Tice,  which  seizes  it  and  carries  it  to  a  flyiqg  wfa«el,  «UA 
smooths  and  polibhes  it ;  and  it  comes  out  iu  ku  inatant,  bn)[hl- 
oued  with  that  radiating  polish  wliich  we  obeerrv  in  the  heed  i' 
n  finished  screw.  All  the  wbUe,  a  yellowish  oglj  bqiiid  ii 
dropping  upon  the  metal,  and  u[iuu  the  wurk-wunm'a  fin^k 
from  a  con  above.  It  is  a  miituiv  of  soapeuda  and  oil,  mhH 
dfibblos  from  a  spout,  and  keeps  the  melal  from 
hot  fur  the  toucli. 
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We  have  now  the  shank  of  the  screw,  and  its  neat  polished 
md  :  but  there  is  no  slit  in  the  head  wherein  to  insert  the 
lew-driyer;  and  the  shank  is  plain  and  blunt  The  next 
Ji^  is  to  ''  nick"  the  head.  This  part  of  the  business  used 
»  be  done  by  working  the  ''  nicking  "  machine  with  treadles. 
f  the  modem  method,  a  barrel — somewhat  like  that  of  a 
urel-organ,  but  pierced  with  holes,  instead  of  being  stuck  over 
tth  upright  bits  of  wire — ^revolves  slowly,  so  that  every  row 
*  holes  is  brought  imder  the  line  of  a  deaver,  which  descends 
ft  make  the  cleft  across  the  heads  of  the  screws  in  a  row 
meath.  It  is  the  business  of  the  steam-engine  to  turn  the 
irrely  and  send  down  the  deayer  :  it  is  that  of  the  women  to 
Ick  the  screws  into  the  holes  in  the  barrel, — as  they  would 
at  pins  in  rows  into  a  pincushion.  They  do  this  with  quickness 
id  dexterity,  as  the  empty  holes  come  up  ;  and  the  notched 
vews  fall  out  by  their  own  weight,  on  the  other  side,  as  it 
90oends  with  the  reyolution  of  the  barrel 

This  is  all  veiy  well,  as  far  as  it  goes  :  but  the  shank  is  still 
ain  and  blunt,  and  perfectly  useless.  The  grand  operation  of 
worming  "  remains.  This  also  is  women's  work ;  and  we  may 
e  a  hundred  and  twenty  women  at  a  time  busy  about  it. 
ie  soapsuds  and  oil  are  still  dropping  upon  their  fingers  and 
air  work ;  and  the  job  looks  anything  but  a  tidy  one,  while 
)  regard  the  process  alone.  But  it  is  different  when  we  stand 
ide,  and  surrey  the  room.  Then  we  see  that  these  six  score 
»]nen  are  neatly  dressed ;  hair  smooth,  or  cap  dean — ^hand- 
rchief  or  little  shawl  nicely  crossed  over,  and  fieurtened  behind; 
»8  healthy,  and  countenances  cheerful  These  women  are 
id  by  piecework ;  and  they  can  easily  earn  ten  shillings  per 
lek.  Their  business  still  is  to  feed  the  machinery — ^to  present 
8  heads  of  the  screws  to  a  vice  which  seizes  them,  and  carries 
em  forward — ^then  back  again,  and  again  forward — as  often  as 
necessary  to  have  the  worming  made  deep  enough.  As  the 
■nk  is  pressed,  in  its  passage  forward,  against  the  cutter  which 
ooves  out  the  steel  between  the  ''  thread," — ^which,  in  other 
Hrds,  ^  worms  *'  it, — ^the  filings  curl  away  and  drop  ofl^  like  so 
actk  wood,  or  rasped  cheese-rind.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  this 
iping  of  steel  But  I  was  informed  that  there  will  be  some- 
ing  hereafter  more  curious  stiU  to  be  seen.  On  these  pre- 
BMi^  there  was  at  work  some  machinery  which  was  shut  up 
im  pcying  eyes^  by  which  the  shank  is  picked  up,  wormed,  and 
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dropped,  without- being  touched  by  homan  bands 

it  must  ho  to  see  the  Bcrew,  not  a  quarter  of  an  inck 

picked  up  by  a  metallic  grii>e,  and  the  largest — m 

heavy  a«  they  are — carried  onward,  again,  aud  a^ain,  and  ipK  I 

aa  the  depth  of  their  worming  requirca.  I 

After  this  cornea  the  cooking  in  sawdust  ;  and  the  dfyia;>l| 
bolting  (as  a  miller  would  say)  of  the  finished  scrcm  in  4nm', 
and  the  couoting,  and  the  packing.  They  aru  cutudri  If ' 
weight,  of  courae.  The  packing  is  a  pretty  aSiur.  A  ni^it 
fingered  woman  throws  down  half-a-doswn  or  ruxv  watu 
according  to  size,  on  a  equare  paper,  the  heada  lying  iB  IM 
way;  and  then  the  same  number,  witli  the  heads  lyieg  ife 
other  way,  and  the  shanks  falling  between  the  first.  Tba  di 
same  number  are  laid  across  ;  and  so  the  pile  U  built  op  bM* 
square,  which  is  kept  compact  by  the  wall  of  raund  boadiooii 
the  four  sides.  The  paper  ia  folded  over,  and  the  nqoan  [acid 
is  passed  to  a  neighbour,  to  bo  tied  up.  With  a 
twist  of  the  Bti-ing,  she  foetens  on  a  BpecimcQ  a 
knot,  and  ptu«sea  on  the  packet — to  be. sent  to 
almost  anywhere  in  the  world  where  men  aw  scrw 
together — always  excepting  the  United  States, 
sent  there  ;  for,  as  I  was  again  told  here,  Amehcs  rink 
or,  as  would  be  said  across  the  Atlantic,  "  America  Sop  tW 
world  "  in  screw-making.  There  were  eight  hutuet  in 
ham  employed  in  thia  manufacture  :  and  this  wu  oQ  I 
learn  of  the  amount  of  production.  No  cue  aoemod  Ia 
how  many  were  made  in  England  ;  for  no  one  ounld  tell 
proportion  the  produce  of  the  little  miuiufactonea  boi 
these  larger  ones. 

Seeing  whole  bins  full  of  steel  filings,  and  copj)eT,  and  hnm.  ' 
I  inquired  what  became  of  tUem.  They  ore  sold ;  iW  Md  i 
being  worth  little,  and  the  brass  much.  The  tiniaa  oomm  iiil 
the  cost  of  uiuepence  per  pound;  and  the  refuac  gom  onli* 
filings,  at  five|>eiice  per  pouad,  After  the  noise  and  din  ot  A" 
earlier  processes — the  oily  wheels,  the  jirensy  candlo*  in  4«k 
places,  the  smutty  forge,  and  the  yellow  dmpping  ftuat  the  ^la 
there  is  somethiug  pleasant  in  the  aspect  of  the  Inet 
the  barrels  of  shining  brasa  filings  ;  ttie  quiet  liglit  mam 
two  or  three  neat  women  ore  fingering  polished  screws, 
by  drab  and  browu  ^a\ter,  while  behind  tltein  orv  oot 
cnmplotelj  covering  X.\iewai\,fe'io&.VY\Xi'iMsw»s^Mi«  drab 
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As  I  turned  away  firom  the  himdreda  of  women  thus  respect* 
■bly  earning  their  bread,  I  oould  but  hope  that  they  would  look 
ko  it  that  there  was  no  screw  loose  in  their  household  ways,  that 
the  nuushineiy  of  their  daily  life  might  work  as  truly  and  effec- 
tually as  that  dead  mechanism  which  is  revolving  imder  their 
mire,  for  so  many  hours  of  eveiy  day.  It  is  much  to  see  dead 
mechanism  producing  strength  and  convenience,  in  a  flow  as 
ooDstant  as  that  of  the  stream  from  the  cavern  in  the  rock  : 
Imt  it  is  much  more  to  see  vital  comfort  and  beauty  issuing 
from  an  intelligent  daily  industry,  which  works  on  behalf  not 
of  vanity  and  wasteful  pleasure,  but  of  home. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  BOBBIN-MILL  AT  AMBLESIDE. 


October  is  the  time  for  the  late  traveller  in  the  Lake  District 
to  wonder  why  little  parties  of  men  are  roaming  at  mid-day  on 
the  hill-sides,  leaving  their  business  below  just  as  the  daylight 
hours  are  becoming  precious.     October  is  the  time  for  residents 
in  the  district  to  look  up  anxiously  to  these  hill-sides,  and  to 
peep  into  the  recesses  of  the  moimtains,  to  see  what  woods  are 
to  fall  this  year  under  the  axe.     October  is  the  time  when 
the    gentleman  checks  his  horse  under  the  great    sycamore 
in  the  village,  or  before  the  market-cross  in  the  little  towns, 
and  reads,  over  the  heads  of  the  group    on  foot,  the  hand- 
bills, nailed  up,  or  stuck  on,  which  tell  what  lots  of  coppicewood 
are  on  view  for  sale  during  the  latter  days  of  the    month. 
October  is  the  time  when  the  land  agent,  well-booted,  makes 
his  way  through  moss,  bog,  brambles,  and  imderwood,   into 
eyery  comer  of  certain  plantations,  followed  by  a  labourer,  who 
carries  a  great  pot  of  white  or  red  paint,  and  a  brush,  where- 
with he  marks  the  wood  that  is  doomed.     October  is  the  time 
when  the  cooper,  and  the  hooper,  and  the  field  carpenter,  and 
the  bobbin-maker,  come  up  from  town  and  village  to  the  moun- 
tain side,  to  inspect  the  timber  and  coppice  that  are  to  be  sold. 
'niese  are  the  little  parties  that  the  late  tourist  watches  from 
below.    They  are  not  leaving  their  business  in  the  shortemn^ 
days*    Jhejr  come  here  in  the  course  o{  \>\XBaxk««^  V>  x&smsqsa^ 


L  bmLs  op  their  mind* 
hidfiag  OB  tba  anetiaa  day.  It  does 
I-  tkai  tbf  te*a  ao  pkaam^  (mcuim  ther  ooido  i 
It  ■  pralaUi*  tint  tb«  wmtliier  is  dclkdona. 
I  ID  towwtb  Itw  Old  of  October,  in  th 
■fir  it  fnbthtf  ao  BtiH  tb«t  tko  init  is  heaid  to  drop  bcfor* 
iiil  "«"  nacb  tin  ImifK  and  the  ■earn  to  fall  as  thtj 
tlw  tH^er  ortx.  The  bulraah  is  «a  stiQ  on  the  brisJc  of' 
m,  M  tb>  gny  rodk  vliidi  jots  into  it  ;  and  both  an  rail 
■Imji  sad  dear,  bj  aaten  which  are  not  dtstnrbed  by  tiM ' 
of  tf  a1xn«,  or  tha  fai  of  fiah  fiitxn  below. 

In  that  boking-gbn,  too,  naj  perha|w  be  seen  the  6Tst  ] 
of  wild  Bwana,  aniring  in  good  time  from  the  north,  and 
looking  down  from  thair  lottj  fli^t,  to  see  Mhnv  they 
ahgfat,  and  which  of  tbeae  mofintain  pools  has  the  ben  pra 
of  witheT«d  reeds  and  rttahee  (or  the  oest,  with  seeds  and  i 
and  watei^iDsecta  Ibr  food.  The  snodpipera,  which  were  rmi 
aboot  eo  bosilT  a  month  ago,  are  gone ;  hat  the  BtiMiedt 
ffitting  amiMig  the  bnshes,  and  cUck-clicIciDg  amidst  the  mh 

Tho  season  has  been  fine  here  :  it  must  have  been  fiiu 
the  qoantitj  of  foliage  left  in  the  woods.  Here  and  tb 
dead  branch  hangs  down,  torn  bj  the  eqninoctial  wlndt  i 
the  leaves  hai^  thick :  not  only  the  red  learea  of  titt 
but  th«  (potted  learea  of  the  rrcamore,  and  the  lem<Hi-c«do 
leaTee  of  the  birch.  The  season  baa  been  a  fine  one  h 
what  has  it  been  in  Alabama  and  South  Carolina  1  llii 
the  qnestion  which  most  nearly  oonoema  the  bobbta-rai 
of  this  party.  Their  parchsGes  of  these  coppicea  dq 
mainly  on  whether  tho  cotton  crop  in  America  haa  im 
good  or  a  defii^ient  one.  It  is  of  some  importance  la  I 
whether  the  mulberries  hare  flourished  in  Italy 
and  whether  the  flax  has  ripened  well  in  Irclnnd  }; 
ther  the  farmers  at  home  are  caring  moet  about 
or  their  com;  but  the  grand  quertion  is,  what 
has  been  in  the  cotton  -  growing  states  of  Amenta 
Manchester  is  in  good  spirits,  these  bobbin-maken  on 
moimtain  may  make  up  their  minds  to  pay  as  high  for 
as  they  ever  do,  even  to  eighteen  poumls  per  acre.  If 
Chester  is  low-spmled,  tbe^  toa.^  even  cefuao  to  go  beyond  Ibv 
pounds  per  acre.  Vokj  vok^  teaoVia  Vj'wct,  e»^\ei" 
ton  thousand  or  twe\iFe  tkoMwtni^ft^  -,  »« -w^.^-!  '»^l 
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jBld  on,  untU  bettor  nowa  shall  como  to  Manuhester  from  over 
be  Atlautic  Oceun.  Perhaps  there  may  bo  amoug  the  bobbiu- 
nakers  une  as  sure  of  a  demand  fur  hia  lirliule  as  the  cuopera 
■ttd  hoopers.  There  are  powOer-milla  at  Elt«r  Water  ;  aotl,  aa 
Iro-armij  are  not  out  of  use  jot  (uor  likely  to  be),  churooal  is 
uted  ;  and  there  is  a  viewer  from  the  powder-mille  out  on  the 
8  to-day. 
The  oiploron  have  exomitied  the  mouutaln  ash,  and  the 
birch,  in  the  more  eipoeod  situations.  They  now  come  dowu 
~  uong  the  ash  and  I>ceuh  groves  :  and  leap  from  tuft  to  tuft  iii 
tile  bogs,  after  the  alder  and  the  willow  ;  and  look  well  to  the 
lei,  and  the  aspiring  sycamoii3,  hi  the  sheltered  rotesses.  The 
wood  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  from  fourtoeu  to  sixteen  years' 
growth  ;  though  some  may  be  of  twenty.  Thus,  the  excursion 
■  to  Bome  new  place,  every  October,  for  nearly  twenty  years, — 
|m  distance,  however,  being  seldom  more  than  twenty  miles 
^om  any  one  man's  home. 

The  wood  will  need  a  year's  seasoning  iu  the  sheds  of  the 
K>L>bin-mill ;  and  by  that  time  the  prosjiectB  of  trade  may  have 
ifcanged  ;  bat  it  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  if  this  growing 
wd  were  to  ho  used  immediately ;  for  there  is  last  year's 
parchefie  stored  up  at  home,  and  more  or  lesa  of  it  may  be  used 
his  year,  or  left  over  for  next 
In  passing  from  wood  to  nood,  our  party  winds  through 
i,  and  round  lakes  of  arable  lauds,  to  reach  the  inlands 
id  promontories  of  coppice  which  are  scattered  between, 
is  curious  that  the  Bcnsons  in  America,  and  the  spirits 
the  Moochester  people,  should  aflibct  the  Bcene:^  of  the 
J^ke  District ;  but  it  is  so.  Hundreds  of  years  ago  the 
,-lrtiole  region  wm  covered  with  wood,  except  where  the  Itomnas 
made  clearings,  for  a  camp  here,  and  a  road  there.  The 
lUB  afterwards  settled  on  their  traces.  When  the  Nor- 
ifl  came,  and  their  monks  established  thomselvea  at  Fumoas, 
f  sent  out  their  husbandmen  and  herdsmen  to  till  the 
md,  and  to  pasture  their  flocks,  farther  and  farther  in  the 
1,  and  higher  and  higher  up  tbe  hill-sides,  building  walls  as 
liiey  went,  until  the  smishiuo  was  let  in  over  wide  tracts,  and 
•  forest-like  look  of  tbe  region  nearly  disappeared.  Yet, 
irtien  Wordsworth  was  young,  some  old  people  at  W^tWoMra 
'aboul  tea  milea  on  tbe  Keswick  road,  under  HeXitSt^ii^  ^J|^ 
~  u  of  the  time  wbca  the  squirrel  covild  go  hom^J-jr-XAiMitt  W- 
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Koswlck  on  the  tops  of  the  trees,  without  touching  thn 
In  those  dnys,  the  people  grew  their  own  fliu  or  be 
their  own  wool ;  nnd  the  spuming  and  wearing  w«re 
home  ;  aud  itinerant  tuilors  wont  their  ninnds  thmoi 
diatriot,  staying  at  the  fanu-houae«)  to  make  u|i  Ihi;  cloth 
did  not  oceur  to  any  cue  then  (above  a  hundred  yean  a^ 
the  woods  of  the  diBtrict  would  be  required  to  make  thi* 
of  popular  clothing  easier  to  evoi^body.  Hence  tlw 
went  on  too  fofit.  Many  patches  of  hnlly  luid  aab  wan  (ih 
lierved  within  the  higher  ODcluHurea,  to  fe«d  th«  oitUi  mi 
slieop  with  the  spronts,  where  no  other  paatura^  ooM  It 
oht-alned ;  but  large  troots  of  rocky  soil  wen:  Iiiid  bwv  dab 
had  better  have  remained  clothed  with  wood.  Soma 
nieut  tu  the  proceas  of  weaving  had  before  ttu4  taki 
The  Kaya,  father  and  son,  of  Bury,  in  lAncuidiire,  had 
the  flying  shuttle  and  the  drop-box,  by  wliieh  much  tint  ni 
saved  to  the  weaver,  and  a  wider  clotli  Dould  be  (wodiMcd  kf 
one  pair  of  hands.  But  there  was  not  thread  enough,  or  jnn 
enough,  spun  to  keep  the  shuttle  going  ho  fhst  ns  wm  mot^ 
The  weaver  had  to  go  about  somethiug  else,  while  waiti^  kt 
the  spinners ;  yet,  in  thousands  of  oottagt^  th«  wheel  ne 
whirring  from  morning  until  night,  every  day  but  Sundays 

This  was  a  state  of  things  which  could  not  lust  ;  fur,  to  mpvii 
to  the  arts  of  life,  a  great  wont  is  sure  to  be  soon  mot  vitL  « 
I'emedy.  Several  ingenious  men  invented  Bpiuuiug-Duebin^ 
during  the  latter  lialf  of  the  lost  oentury:  and  liofore  ittcloM, 
it  was  shown  that  a  thonsaud  tkroads  could  bu  spuit  tqF'M* 
pair  of  hands.  Instead  of  the  ]iauk-honM)  tmliog  '  " 
uiotintain-path,  which  was  then  the  only  way  opun 
to  Whitohavou,  there  might  now  be  seen  the 
winding  round  the  hills  on  a  broad  rowl,  hriugiiqp' 
cotton  fabrics  to  iJie  "statesmen's"  dwellings,  but  still 
away  the  "  homespun,"  in  which  the  Westmoreland  folka 
OB  yet  dressed.  The  "  single  thread  "  wheuls  WL-rv  doetinel. 
whirr  for  some  time  longer;  but  a  new  source  of  jirofit 
openiug  to  those  who  held  laud.  There  was  a  call  for 
of  bobbiun  fur  the  pew  spiuniug  machines  ;  aud  the  pn\ 
of  bobbin-milli  came  fW>m  a  distance  to  buy  up  the 
thti  distriut  At  first,  the  efl'ect  of  this  now  demand 
the  hill-sides  borer  than  ever  ;  but,  as  tlie  wckmI  grew  agahi, 
Ita  owners  saw  that  the  demand  was  likely  to  be  &  lanting  i 
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Chey  began  to  foster  their  woods,  and  to  plant  anew  on  soil 
whioh  could  not  grow  anything  more  inunediatelj  profitable. 
They  arranged  a  succession  of  coppices,  so  as  to  render  it  feasible 
to  sell  to  the  axe  one  after  another,  as  it'  reached  the  age  of 
firom  fifteen  to  twenty-one  years.  Thus,  with  every  extension 
of  the  growth  of  cotton  abroad,  and  of  its  manufacture  at  home, 
there  has  been  a  new  cherishing  of  coppice  in  the  Lake  Dis- 
trict; and  much  is  the  beauty  of  the  sceneiy  enhanced  by 
this,  and  veiy  valuable  is  the  shelter  given  to  flocks,  and  to 
human  habitations,  and  to  the  tilled  lands  which  lie  between  the 
woodsL 

There  are  myriads  of  bobbins  sent  firom  the  neighbourhood 
of  Windermere,  all  over  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  into 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  to  the  United  States,  and  our  own 
colonies;  and  many  to  busy  Belgium,  where  the  sound  of  the 
loom  is  heard  in  clusters  of  towns.  The  bobbin-miUs  round 
Windermere  are,  five  mills  (belonging  to  three  establishments) 
at  Stavely ;  one  at  Troutbeck ;  one  at  Hawkshead ;  one  at 
Skelwith  ;  and  one  at  Ambleside ;  all,  probably,  visible  at  once 
firom  the  top  of  WansfelL  That  Ambleside  mill  was  a  very 
humble  affair  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Let  us  see  what  may 
be  found  there  now. 

The  viewers  have  made  up  their  minds  about  some  tracts  of 
coppice  on  the  sides  of  Wansfell ;  and  we  see  by  their  looks  that 
before  the  primroses  and  wood  anemones  cover  the  ground,  in  some 
dearly  loved  dells,  every  sheltering  twig  will  be  gone,  and  only 
stumps  left  The  axe  will  soon  be  calling  out  the  echoes  fix)m 
the  rocks  above :  and  then  we  shall  see  piles  of  fagots,  and  stacks 
of  bark,  awaiting  the  wains  which  will  come  clinking  and  clang- 
ing and  creaking  along  the  wintry  road.  While  the  viewers  go 
down  one  side  of  the  mountains  to  see  such  portions  of  Bishop 
Watson's  woods,  at  Calgarth,  as  are  on  sale  this  year,  we  will  go 
down  the  other  to  Horrax*s  mill  at  Ambleside. 

Down  we  go,  among  the  red  ferns  and  green  mosses,  and 
through  many  a  boggy  spot,  to  the  road,  and  within  hearing  of 
the  Stock — the  beck  (brook),  which  scampers  down  the  hollow 
between  Wansfell  and  the  road  to  Patterdale.  There  lies 
Ambleside,  nestling  at  the  base  of  the  mountain — ^a  mile  inland 
fiiom  the  lake ;  and  between  us  and  Ambleside  is  the  exquisite 
waterfall,  called  Stockghyll  Force.  Grander  cataracts  there 
may  be — scarcely  a  more  beautiful  one.    A  breast  of  rock, 
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fentlieretl  with  wood,  divides  tlie  stream  exactly  in  tw 
eouli  ciirreat  taki>a  two  leapa ;  ao  tiirtt  the  Byrametrj  o 
picture  is  singular.     The  two  lesser  falls  above,  and  t 
greater  below,  answer  to  each  other,  as  by  the  nicest  art  ; 
the  ravine  is  aa  wild  as  if  nobody  bad  been  here  t 
Briton  and  the  wolf  hid  themselves  together  &oro  the  I 
who  were  making  a  camp  at  Ambleside,  and  a  road  a 
ridge  of  the  Troutbeok  hills,     .\long  the  verge  of  the  r 
of  the  woods  wo  go  down,  catching  glimpses  through 
of  white  foam,  of  green  and  brown  stones,  of  c 
water  below,  until  we  nee  a  humble  grey  roof  I 
obserre  that  the  woods  are  opening,  and  that  the  « 
smooth  as  the  oily  flow  of  Niagara  above  Table  Rock — smoo 
but  rapid,  as  we  see  by  a  red  and  yellow  leaf  here  nnd  t 
Those  leaves  danced  merrily  down  from  the  bough,  and  n 
are  sniling  joyously  into  the  midst  of  a  prodi^ous  habbub. 
axe  close  upon  the  weir ;  and  we  ore  close  upon  the  old  d 
the  groat  brown  water-wheel — a  very  dark  brown,  but  al 
diamonds  when  touched  by  the  sun  ;  and  now,  in  its  wot  li 
reflecting  the  emerald  coloiu*  of  the  opjiosite  elope  of  the  A 

This  is  not  much  like  visiting  Birmingham 
manufactories.  For  the  muddy  canal,  we  have  i 
water  "  softer  tlian  rain-water,"  the  proprietor  a 
clear  a&  starlight  The  very  sight  of  It,  sbppii^  o 
and  drowning  the  stones  below,  makes  one  thirsty, 
the  coiling  smoke,  we  have  the  balancing  gossamer  above  llw 
stream.  The  stir  from  the  fall  shakes,  but  spares  it.  ImtotJ 
of  attic-windows  opposite,  we  liave  the  old  rookery.  The  rook" 
are  our  spies  and  gossips  here ;  and  they  and  the  babblin;; 
waters  seem  to  be  telling  tales  against  each  other,  alt  the  yew- 
round.  The  rooks  never  fidl,  and  the  noise  never  fails.  We 
aaked  the  proprietor  whether  ho  had  ever  to  complain  of  mat 
of  water.  "  Very  rarely,  indeed,"  sEiid  he.  "  It  is  scant  only 
in  very  hot  and  dry  summers,  and  has  not  been  bo  for  some 
years  now."  *  "  And  the  noise  ;  is  it  always  like  this  V  Dmb 
he  live  in  the  soiuid  of  a  cataract !  0  yes ;  and  he  never  kno«s 
it,  unltHB  reminded  of  it  And  perhaps  his  men  do  not  kno* 
what  an  infernal  din  they  are  Uving  in,  with  those  cirvulnr  »w^ 
and  thewhirringof  amvjtitttdeof  wheclsandlathea  We  hapa 
to  shrink  from  it,  ibous^i  «e  \tfwfc  via  -jtft.  ^^.  T\n\vrf&wt*i«».^ 
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i  mill.  We  jtwt  look  into  it  ae  we  pass,  and  find  it  a  mere 
otn,  packed  now  with  materials.  The  path  which  winds  up 
to  the  wood  was  the  old  road  to  the  mill ;  and  this  little  yard 
id  all  the  timber. 
■It  is  verj  different  now.  We  piiM  and  exsmiuo  large  stacks 
(timber  imd  poles— beech,  nsh,  moiintain-nah,  sycamore,  "  seal" 
lUow),  hazel,  bircli,  and  alder.  The  greater  part  is  stacked 
bAer  slated  roo&  ;  but  Borne  piles  stand  uncorerod  at  present. 
ttsre  is  timber  thick  eaough  to  make  posU  ;  and  much  of 
toteen  years'  growth — as  large  na  a  stout  man's  leg — which  is 
lit  and  dressed  into  rails.  Wliile  the  circular  saws  and  the 
fht»  are  at  work,  it  is  as  well  to  make  other  things,  besides 
ibbins ;  so  WQ  observe  a  new  atid  mucb-improved  kind  of 
Uigle  in  the  old  mill ;  and  besides  the  posts  and  rails  for 

a,  we  see  the  legs  of  bedsteads  lying  about,  and  other  neat 

a  of  turnery. 
The  knots  of  the  stouter  wood  are  sliced  off  before  the  epht- 

;  and  the  peeling  is  done  on  the  premises,  while  the  wood 
[fresb.  The  peel  sorvea  for  fuel ;  the  baker  btiya  for  his  ovens 
I  ohipa  and  dust  which  lie  almost  knee-deep  everywhere 
ihia  the  mill  As  for  the  comers,  and  odds  and  ends  of  the 
od,  they  are  sold  for  "kindling"  to  the  neighbours  round. 
The  circular-sawa  are  from  Sheffield.  The  rest  of  the  ma- 
iiiory  is  home-made.  Down  in  a  chamber  below  the  rest  of 
I  tnill,  are  the  cog-wheels,  which  are  turned  by  the  great 
ter-wheeL  There  they  whirl,  smoothly,  steadily ;  and  bo- 
sen,  and  under  them,  may  be  seen  again  the  clear  gushiug 
i,  and  green  and  grey  rocks ;  and  over  them  the  sunny 
lod,  where  the  latest  bees  are  swinging  in  the  last  blossoms  of 
t  year.  Mr,  Horrai's  house  is  completely  covered  with  ivy  ; 
A  the  fiiohsia  and  China-rose  blossom  beside  the  door. 
I  may  seem  to  dwell  long  on  the  natural  features  of  the 
IDe  ;  but  there  is  an  unspeakable  charm  in  seeing  the  com- 
loeet  manufacturing  toil  cheered  and  brightened  by,  the 
e  of  that  antique  and  ever-yoimg  beauty,  which  ia  sup- 
fed  to  be  mounifuJly  displaced  by  the  establishment  of  the 
ta  of  life. — 1  would  fain  convoy  some  sense  of  this  charm  to 
f  readers.  I  am  thaukful  to  be  able  to  add,  that  there  is 
n  no  drawback  from  the  vice  which  ia  the  cut'sfc  ul  *Cuo  &»- 
|b(j — us  of  too  many  rural  neighboiirhooda.  the  one  ^te»A^oJK^ 
the  in/iabitaBts  of  the  eiquiaite  valley  m  -w\vuiU  krcWiesft^ 
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Uee,  is  the  iutetnperaDCC  of  the  people.  It  is  not  <iait<!  to  W 
as  it  vros  ;  but  still,  the  early  wtilker,  who  liegiiia  tbe  vriutcrdu 
hj  a  walk  under  the  stars,  vhen  the  last  fragment  of  th 
giblwiiH  moon  haogs  over  Wansfell,  is  but  too  likely  l<j  mtW 
the  labourer  staggering  tipsy  to  his  worL  In  th«  Rummct 
twilight,  or  the  repose  of  Sunday  afternoon,  when  thi'  mind 
should  bo  awake  and  oujoyiog  the  interval  from  bodily  IoIkhit. 
too  muny  two-legged  brutes  may  be  seen,  who  hfive  iibdicDic>l 
their  prerogative  of  reason,  tind  are  courting  disease  and  earit 
death  from  drink,  amidst  a  scene  and  an  air  which  should  mib 
men  wise  and  long-IJvod.  It  is  pretty  sure  tliat  no  such  sitnw 
belongs  Co  this  milL  It  ia  known  that  Mr.  Horrax  will  ein|j0j 
none  such.  From  the  moment  that  a  man  is  foimd  to  bMn 
been  drunk,  he  must  come  no  more  there.  And  this  is  a 
important  disoouragemont  of  vice  ;  for  nine-and-twenty  meo  Hd 
boys  {only  eight  boys)  are  employed  at  the  mill  ;  and  tlot 
is  a  number  which  telle  upon  so  email  a  population  as  the  people 
of  Ambleside. 

They  are  paid  by  the  gross  of  bobbins  ;  and  they  earn  from 
fourteen  shilUngs  tu  twenty-three  shillings  a  week,  at  anavcmge 
of  fourpencQ  per  gross.  There  must  be  a  cliauge  soon.  Thu 
"thread-men"  (epinnera  of  sewing-cotton),  in  nianufactunng 
towns,  have  new  machine^,  by  which  bobbins  chd  be  pruiliiorJ 
at  five  farthings,  which  here  cost  fourpence  halfixsnny.  There 
have  been  coutJ3ntioDS  and  strikes  in  those  toniis,  tending  tt 
strikes  on  accotmt  of  macliinery  always  do :  and  tlie  cbuip 
must  reach  tliia  place  in  uatiiral  coarse. 

And  now  for  the  process.     The  wood  being  sorted,— «aiM 
sold  in  blocks  to  the  turners  at  so  much  per  solid  foot,  soJ 
j)oles  to  the  hoopers  by  the  thousaud(six  score  to  the  hundrvd)^ — 
the  tree-stem  to  be  wrought  is  brought  to  the  ciruuliu-  saw.    tt 
is  first  cut  across  into  blocks.     Then,  the  block  is  split 
slices.     A  man  and  boy  sit  opposite  each  other,  at  e«ch  oni! 
the  aitw.     The  man  applies  the  block,  and  pushes  it  from 
some  way  ;  and  the  boy  finishes  the  sevenuico  by  dni 
towards  him ; — their  fingers  being  thus  kept  out  of 
No  accidents  of  consequouce  have  happened  at  tliis  mill; 
elsewhere,  it  has  been  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  careless 
to  bare  all  the  fingera  o!  one  \iimA  iii.-v\v  off  ocroa  the 
Tbe  wood  is  sliced  inlo  *wvu««av  lAmvo,  ».^^ua\eic  **.  va.' 
thick,  and  of  different  ai«a,  wKSoiioife  \«  ^.^u*  -wAtft'  -■ 
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which  these  slices  are  to  make  the  ends.  The  squares  are 
baked,  dry  as  a  brown  crust,  in  an  outhouse  which  has  an  iron 
floor,  heated  by  a  furnace  beneath.  On  this  floor  the  squares 
are  laid  in  rows,  thick  and  dose,  and  shut  in  until  they  are 
done  enough.  After  they  are  cool,  they  are  bored  with  a  round 
hole  in  the  middle,  which  is  to  receive  the  shank.  Two  slices 
are  glued  together, — the  comers  of  one  crossing  the  sides  of 
the  other,  that  the  grain  may  cross,  and  obviate  fracture.  One 
has  a  smaller  hole  than  the  other,  that  the  end  of  the  shank 
may  fit  in  more  securely.  When  glued,  the  cross-pieces  are 
strung  on  a  roimd  iron  bar,  and  screwed  tight  upon  each  other, 
to  prevent  warping.  While  they  are  thus  drying,  the  shank  is 
preparing. 

The  shank  is  made  roimd,  in  the  lathe.  It  has  next  to  be 
bored.  This  is  done  by  boys,  who  simply  drive  the  end  against 
the  steel  borer  which  is  turned  by  machineiy.  In  an  instant 
of  time,  the  borer  makes  its  way  through  to  the  inner  end. 
The  shank  goes  again  to  the  lathe,  to  be  made  a  little  smaller 
at  each  end,  in  order  to  fit  into  the  holes  in  the  cross-pieces. 
Next,  the  end  and  the  shank  are  to  be  united.  A  little  boy, 
sitting  at  a  glue-pot,  holds  a  dabber  (as  we  may  call  it),  which  is 
made  of  two  rings,  answering  to  the  margins  of  the  two  holes  in 
the  cross-piece&  He  dabs  these  holes  with  glue,  and  hands  the 
pieces  to  a  man  at  his  elbow,  who  inserts  the  end  of  the  shank, 
and  puts  it  in  the  way  of  a  sharp  rap  from  a  driven  hammer, 
which  fixes  it  in  its  place.  When  both  ends  are  thus  glued  on, 
we  have  a  bobbin ;  but  with  ends  that  are  square,  large,  and 
rough*  The  bobbin  goes  to  a  lathe,  where,  in  turning,  it  is  met 
by  a  stout,  thi^-sided  sharp  tooth  or  blade,  which,  quicker 
than  the  eye  can  follow,  cuts  ofl"  the  comers,  and  leaves  a  bobbin, 
perfect  in  shape.  It  is  still  rough,  however ;  and  it  must  be 
finished  in  the  lathe ;  rounded  at  the  edges,  and  smoothed,  and, 
if  neoessary,  grooved. 

Some  bobbins,  wanted  for  certain  kinds  of  spinning,  must 
have  their  bore  lined  with  a  smoother  substance  than  the  ordi- 
nary wood.  When  they  are  thus  lined,  they  are  said  to  be 
^  bushed."  Some  are  *'  bushed*'  with  metal ;  some  with  box- 
wood In  some,  the  ''  bush**  goes  only  part  of  the  way  through 
the  bore ;  in  others,  the  whole  way.  When  the  lining  is  of 
box,  the  bobbin  and  the  "  bush*'  are  fluted,  in  order  to  fit  more 
firmly  into  each  other.    All  who  have  QiuamxLQ^V^\&&\&ss:^ 
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remember  that  a  circle  of  lighter  or  dorkor  wood  a|ipearB 
the  bore.     This  is  the  "biiali." 

Now  »e  have  bobbins  before  us  of  rariona  Bhtti)es  AOd 
eome  for  eilk  ;  some  for  Aai  ;   some  for  wonl.  as  well 
mjriatla  for  cottuu ;  ftnd  here  are  ulso  parts  of  tliu  ahiit 
the  Manchester  weaver.     Does  anything  remaiu  to  ba 
Vbb  ;  some  buyers  like  to  have  their  bobbins  dyed  ;  wmie 
them  blaek  ;  some,  oak  colour ;  some,  yellow.     The  blai 
ia  obtjuaed  from  lognood  and  from  oupporaa ;  th«  oak 
catechu  and  fustic ;  and  the  yellow  from  fustic,  with  • 
alum.     The  dye  certainly  gives  a  Gni»he<l  aitpearwiee  to 
bobbina ;  and  ladies  know  that,  when  buying  auwlsg 
Tho  eye  is  drawn  towjuila  the  neatness  of  black  or  onk-eol 
bobbiusy  in  preference  to  the  undyed,— other  tbiiigs  betng 
The  dyeing  is  done  by  boiling  tho  bobbins  in  coppery  w'l 
chemical  materiula. 

We  were  teuiptod  to  follow  tho  faguts  of  poles  down  ' 
hooper's,  to  see  wliat  was  doing  there.  The  new-world 
which  is  found  wherever  machineiy  is  wtiirling,  has  not  mi» 
its  way  yet  into  the  hoopers'  sheds  in  Ambleside.  Here  is  w 
head-iplitting  din — no  cloud  of  wood  dust,  which  visibly  fills  tin 
nostrils  of  tho  turners  at  tho  lathe,  nnd  makes  th«  viiitM 
inquire  about  diseases  of  the  lungs.  Here,  half-a-doaen  meii  in4 
boys  are  at  work,  with  no  newer  machinery  thau  "  th«  tuj(«v" 
"  tho  mare,"  "  the  dog,"  and  the  hoop.  Do  my  retiduiB  wvodar 
how  the  horse,  the  mare,  and  the  dog  can  help  in  nukiiig 
hoops  1  The  answer  is,  these  aro  nicknames,  given  ta  tlw  son 
of  bench  on  which  the  workman  sits,  in  different  stngssof  b<M^ 
making.  To  cleave  tho  poles,  tho  man  dtson  ii,miHod  lug;  "tfc« 
horse,"  and  simply  splits  the  unpeeled  wood  into  two  or  bat 
pieces,  with  an  axe.  These  pieoes  ere  taken  possession  of  by  iht 
boy  on  "  the  mare,"  who,  by  a  treadle,  miscs  or  lets  full  a  hlock. 
to  hold  fast  his  strip  of  wood,  which  he  thins  and  wiuulises  with 
a  two-handled  knife,  to  render  it  smooth  and  pliable  for  tbt 
"  bending*'  maohinc.  This  machiue  consists  umply  of  a  pair  t^ 
rollers  turned  by  a  eog-wheel  and  a  winch :  the  strip  of  woo4 
being  drawn  out  between  the  rollers. 

Next,  the  strips  have  to  be  mode  into  hoops.  A  man  who 
■its  in  the  middle  of  tltc  shed,  with  a  stout  model  hoop  on  hit 
kaeas,  ben<^  the  atrip  loani  w»X\ivQ  vW  iiiiA^,\aiL»>\^.  t»x\,vul 
tiaait  wiUi  stiiaaMidllwa^iBoAa^ivXim-Vts^QSiuuiiaivwaseSiiw. 


>  (tying  noQC  but  the  first),  until  ha    has  mads  s 
i  of  hooping,     Nothiug  can  well  be  slower,  oi 
primitive. 

Still,  the  busineBfi  is  a  profitable  one.  Hoops  are  sent  from 
Ambleiiido  over  the  far  parta  of  the  globe.  The  very  largest  go 
to  Liverpool.  These  sell  for  about  five  pounds  per  thousand 
(six  score  to  the  hniidred).  In  seasons  when  copses  are  scarce, 
or  wbcn  the  demand  for  casks  is  great,  coopers  hnve  given  as 
much  aa  nine  or  ten  pounds  per  thousand  for  hoops.  This 
cajiQot,  however,  go  on.  If  it  be  true  that,  by  new  machinery, 
ft  porter  barrel  can  be  made  complete,  from  the  tree  to  the 
beading,  in  five  minutes,  it  cannot  be  that  the  alow  and  dumsy 
method  of  fashioning  hoops  by  hand  can  remoiii,  even  in  the 
old-fashioned  Lake  District. 

'  We  may  soon  be  having  some  mstrument  which  will  rain 
an  a  fire-work  gives  out  sparks,  or  as  rings  of  luminous 
r  ascend  from  the  chemical  lecturer's  magic  wineglass. 
bUwliile,  "  the  horse,"  "  the  more,"  and  "  the  dog,"  with  their 
t  backs  and  wooden  heads,  look  as  if  they  did  not  mean  to 
!,  and  had  never  heard  of  change. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

'    AN  ACCOUNT  OF  aOME  TREATMENT  OF  COLD  AITO  GEM3. 

Those  who  fisit  the  metal  works  of  Birmingham  naturally 
desire  to  know  where  the  metals  come  from  ;  anil  especially  the 
pripcioue  metala.  Among  the  materiula  shown  t«  the  visitor, 
are  drawers  full  of  the  brightest  and  cleanest  gold ;  and  ingots 
of  iilvor,  piu^  or  slightly  streaked  with  cojjper.  We  have 
handled  to-day  an  ingot  which  contains,  to  ninety-two  ounces 
ten  pemiyweights  of  silver,  seven  ounces  ten  pennyweights  of 
copijer.  We  ask  whether  the  gold  comes  from  California  ;  but 
we  find  that  it  has  just  arrived — from  a  much  nearer  place — 
from  a  retiuery  next  door.  We  hear  high  praise  of  the 
Califoroian  gold.  It  is  so  pure  that  some  of  it  can  be  used, 
without  refining,  for  second-rate  articles.  SoTctQ  t«nsX\  \A%t^ 
^teckM  tuny  be  detected  \a  it,  certamly,  tUougb  Vke'j  are  w>  ^a^a 
wU  so  laioute,  ihat  tho  native  gold   ia  fsroug^iV  \B.\aa%^  •^*'*" 


as 
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tities.     But  ffhnt  ii  this  neighboiinng  refinery- 1     Wlunna 
it  obtain  the  metAk  it  refines  ?     Lot  us  go  and  b 

It  is  a  strnngc  murky  place  ;  a  dismal  eni-losuro,  witi 
aheda,  and  yards  not  more  ngreoable  to  the  eye.  It«  I; 
come  out  by  degrees,  as  tbe  uaderGtandiiig  opooa  to  o 
the  Bflaira  of  the  eBtablishmiint.  lu  tliu  sheds  nro  r 
miiaty- looking  fumacee  ;  some  cold  wid  gaping,  uthen  d 
througb  crevices,  red  signs  of  fire  within.  There  i 
blocks  of  coal,  of  burnt  lodloa  atid  peels,  and  rivulcta  uf  k 
refuse  which  baa  flowed  out  from  the  fumiu.'«a  into  »»£ir  \i»dtd 
red  sand.  In  a  Bpecial  shed  is  a  black  moist-lookiug  Italy  </ 
what  appears  to  be  filth,  ttattoued  into  the  shape  of  «  )fKft 
compoBt  bed,  A  man  is  filling  &  barrow  with  this  oomnwdilj, 
and  smoothing  it  down  with  loving  care.  And  well  ba  naf! 
for  this  despicable-looking  dirt  is  the  California  of  the  o 
Here  is  their  gold  mine,  and  their  liilver  mine,  nod  tli«ir  a 
mine.  In  another  shed  is  a  millslone  on  edge,  i 
the  poet  to  which  it  is  fixed,  to  crush  the  mnt«rial  whklij| 
be  calcined.  In  the  yanl  we  see  heiips  of  so 
heavy,  glnssy-I coking  fragments  which  tell  t&le«  of  tfa*  | 
digioua  heat  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  We  s 
and  more  ladles,  and  kntems,  and  a  uioat  sordid-looking  b 
A  heap  of  refiiae  is  btutiing  on  the  stones  ;  old  rags,  trif 
of  shoes,  cinders,  dust  and  nails — the  verieiit  sweeping  Ij 
can  he  iroagiued.  Something  precious  is  there  ;  but  tbe  ■ 
must  be  burned  to  become  manageable.  The  i 
swept  up  for  the  refinery. 

But  what  is  it  l)mt  yields  gold,  and  silver,  nnd  eopiwr,  ■ 
hro^  1  What  is  that  heap  of  dirt  in  the  epecial  thed  I  It  k 
the  sweepings  of  the  Birmingham  man iifac lories 

What  economy!  In  all  goldsmiths'  shops  extty  i 
made  to  savo  all  the  filings,  and  the  minutest  dust  of  Um  mcttli 
used.  The  floors  are  swept,  and  everything  nxuvcrable  m  fkkd 
up  Yet  the  imperceptible  loss  is  so  voliiahlu  to  the  iiliiMW. 
that  they  pay,  and  pay  high,  fur  the  Hcmpings,  swnvpiugs,  wi 
pickings  of  the  work-rooms.  A  curtluiul  of  dirt  ia  tak«o  6«a 
a  fork-and -spoon  mauufactory  to  the  reiinery,  and  pud  tar  <■ 
the  instant  ;  and  the  money  thus  received  is  one  of  Um  i  iigiilir 
items  in  the  books  of  the  ooacem.  Perhaps  it  pays  tfaa  « 
of  one  of  tho  "Huv^uacin.  Another  catablishcnent  i 
hundred  pounila  a-yeur  lot  \xa  B*ae'j\v\^    X^'m 
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these  methods  m  concerns  which  are  flourishing,  and  which  have 
been  raised  to  a  prosperous  condition  by  pains  and  care ;  less 
flourishing  people  may  be  put  in  the  way  of  similar  methods. 
For  instance,  how  good  it  would  be  for  farmers  if,  instead  of 
thinking  there  is  something  noble  in  disregard  of  trifling 
economy,  they  could  see  the  wisdom  and  beauty  of  an  economy 
which  hurts  nobody,  but  benefits  everybody  I  It  would  do  no 
one  any  good  to  throw  away  these  scattered  particles  of  precious 
metal,  while  their  preservation  affords  a  maintenance  to  many 
families.  In  the  same  way,  the  waste  of  dead  leaves,  of  animal 
manure,  of  odds  and  ends  of  time,  of  seed,  of  space  in  hedges, 
in  a  large  proportion  of  fBurms,  does  no  good,  and  gives  no  plea- 
sure to  anybody ;  while  the  same  thrift  on  a  farm  that  we  see 
in  a  manu^EU^ry  would  sustain  much  life,  bestow  much  comfort, 
narrow  no  hearts,  and  expand  the  enjoyments  of  very  many. 

We  must  take  care  of  our  eyes  when  the  ovens  are  opened — 
judging  by  the  scarlet  rays  that  peep  out,  here  and  there,  from 
any  small  crevice.  Prodigious  !  What  a  heat  it  is,  when,  by 
the  turn  of  a  handle,  a  door  of  the  furnace  is  raised  1  The 
roasting,  or  calcining,  to  get  rid  of  the  sulphur,  is  going  on 
here.  The  whole  inside — ^walls,  roof,  embers  and  all — are  a 
transparent  salmon- colour.  As  a  shovel,  inserted  from  the 
opposite  side,  stirs  and  turns  the  burning  mass,  the  sulphur 
appears  above — a  little  blue  flame,  and  a  great  deal  of  yellow 
smoke.  We  feel  some  of  it  in  our  throats.  We  exclaim  about 
the  intensity  of  the  heat,  declaring  it  tremendous.  But  we  are 
told  that  it  is  not  so ;  that,  in  fact,  ''  it  is  very  cold — ^that 
furnace;*'  which  shows  us  that  there  is  something  hotter  to 
ooma 

The  Refiner's  Test  is  pointed  out  to  us  ; — a  sort  of  shovel, 
with  a  spout,  lined  throughout  with  a  material  of  burnt  bones, 
the  only  substance  which  can  endure  unchanged  the  heat  neces- 
sary for  testing  the  metals.  Of  this  material  are  made  the 
little  crucibles  that  we  see  in  the  furnaces,  which  our  conductor 
admits  to  be  "  rather  warm."  There  they  are,  ranged  in  rows, 
so  obscured  by  the  mere  heat,  which  confounds  everything  in 
one  glow,  that  their  circular  rims  are  only  seen  by  being  looked 
for.  Yet,  one  little  orifice,  at  the  back  of  this  furnace,  shows 
that  even  this  heat  can  be  exceeded.  That  orifice  is  a  point  of 
white  heat,  revealed  from  behind.  We  do  not  see  the  metal  in 
the  crucibles;  but  we  know  that  it  is  ^^mi<&TVIv^^Xi^T^ 
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Ooe  more  oven  is  opened  for  us — tho  aaaay  furnace,  wlikbli 
at  a  white  beat  As  the  araallent  quaiititios  of  tnetal 
the  BBsay,  the  crucibles  ore  here  on  the  scale  uf  iloDa'  t» 
things.  The  whole  concern  of  that  sninlleat  fumaoe  luolu  Bt 
a  pretty  toy  :  but  it  is  a  \ery  serious  matter — tlie  work  it  da* 
and  the  values  it  determiues. 

The  metals,  which  run  down  to  the  bottom,  in  the  ndtnt 
furnace:^  are  separated  (the  gold  and  silyor  by  aquafortis),  wi 
cast  in  moulds,  coming  out  as  ingote  ;  or,  in  fragmoDtJi,  of  a^ 
shape  they  may  have  pleased  to  nm  inta  Some  of  the  ^ 
fragments  are  of  the  oleauest  and  brightest  yellow.  Othen, » 
less  pure,  are  dark  aud  brannisb.  They  are  for  gilding  pc«» 
tain.  Lastly,  we  see  a  pretty  Duriosity.  la  the  counting-booft 
a  little  glass  chamber  is  erected  upon  a  ooimtor,  with  ■ 
apparatus  of  great  beauty — a  pair  of  scales,  thin  and  amall  to 
UiG  last  degree,  fastened  by  spider-like  threads  to  a  dvliaU 
beatD,  which  is  couneuted  with  an  index,  seoaitive  enongk  W 
show  the  variation  of  the  huudrcdtb  part  of  a  gruin.  TlMgJHI, 
walls  eiotude  atmospheric  disturhaace.  Behind  tbc 
looking  doors  were  the  white  glowing  crudbles  ;  withis 
drawers  was  the  yellow  gold ;  and,  bidden  in  its  glan 
was  the  fairy  balance. 

Now,  we  will  follow  some  of  the  gold  and  ailver  to  k 
where  skilled  bands  arc  ready  to  work  it  curiously. 

First,  however,  1  may  as  veil  mention,  in  confidenae^  fld 
my  feelings  are  now  and  then  wounded  by  the  i^iirtici 
of  the  world  to  the  Birmingham  mauufact.nrers,  We  obMTM 
with  pain  that  the  very  virtues  of  Binningbum  nuunifoctim 
are  made  matters  of  reproach.  Because  the  citi^ieus  Late 
at  their  command  extraordinary  means  of  cheap  prtHiiictiiD, 
aud  produce  cheap  goods  accordingly,  the  world  jumjis  M 
the  conclusion,  that  the  work  must  be  deceptive  and  b»d.  Hw 
gentlemen  and  ladies  give,  iu  London  shops,  twice  the  faiwfiv 
Birmiugbom  jewellery  that  they  would  pay  if  no  midiHtmen 
stood,  filling  their  pockets  uncommonly  fast,  between  them  wd 
the  mauu&cturer  ;  and  they  admire  the  solid  value  utd  gmt 
beauty  of  the  work ;  but,  as  soon  as  they  know  where  tht 
articles  were  wrought,  tbey  undervalue  them  with  the  taa 
"Brummagem."  In  the  Great  Eibibition  of  1851,  there  wm» 
certain  cu&o  of  golA-vfOTk  ».tt4  iewtKvcr3,-t\dii  mA  li>lVK.^i^  in 
niaterial   and  wovkmam^iiT-    "^^^  'WW.'wsisW.  o1  SNiaS.  cuk.  « 
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'  worth  many  hundred  pounds.  A  gentleman  and  lady  stopped 
\  to  admire  their  contents.  The  lady  was  so  delighted  with  them 
I  that  she  supposed  they  must  be  FrencL  The  gentleman 
:  reminded  her  that  they  were  in  the  British  department.  After 
I  a  while,  they  observed  the  label  at  the  top  of  the  case,  and 
instantly  retracted  their  admiration.     "  Oh  !  **  said  the  gentle 

1  man,  pointing  to  the  label,  ''these  are  Brummagem  ware — 

2  shams  1 "  Whatever  may  have  been  Brummagem  gold-beating 
s  in  ancient  times,  and  in  days  of  imperfect  art,  when  long  wars 
-:  impeded  the  education  of  English  taste,  it  is  mere  ignorance  to 
r;  keep  up  the  censure  in  these  times.  It  is  merely  accepting  and 
2  retailing  vulgar  phrases  without  any  inquiry,  which  is  the 
I  stapidest  form  of  ignorance.     Perhaps  some  of  the  prejudice 

may  be  removed  by  a  brief  account  of  what  a  Birmingham 
manufacture  of  gold  chains  is  at  this  day. 

In  1830,  the  making  of  gold  chains  occupied  a  dozen  or 
twenty  people  in  Birmingham.  Now  *  the  establishment  we  are 
entering,  alone,  employs  probably  eight  times  that  number* 
Formerly,  a  small  mast^  undertook  the  business  in  a  little  back 
■hop  :  drew  out  his  wire  with  his  own  hands ;  cut  the  devices 
himself;  soldered  the  pieces  himself;  in  short,  worked  under 
the  disadvantage  of  great  waste  of  time,  of  effort,  and  of  gold. 
Into  the  same  shop  more  and  more  machinery  has  been  since 
introduced  as  it  was  gradually  devised  by  clever  heads.  This 
machinery  is  made  on  the  spot,  and  the  whole  is  set  to  work  by 
steam.  Few  things  in  the  arts  can  be  more  striking  than  the 
contrast  between  the  miu-ky  chambers  where  the  foi^ging  and 
grinding — the  Plutonic  processes  of  machine-making — are  going 
on,  and  the  upper  chambers,  light  and  quiet,  where  the  delicate 
fingers  of  women  and  girls  are  arranging  and  fiastening  the 
cobweb  links  of  the  most  delicate  chcdn-worL  The  whole 
establishment  is  most  picturesque.  While  in  some  speculative 
towns  in  our  island  great  warehouses  and  other  edifices  have 
^Kimg  up  too  quickly,  and  are  standing  untenanted,  a  rising 
maau&cture  like  this  cannot  find  room.  In  the  case  before  us, 
iQore  room  is  preparing.  A  large  steam-engine  will  soon  be  at 
vock,  and  the  processes  will  be  more  conveniently  connected* 
Meantime,  house  after  house  has  been  absorbed  into  the  oon- 
oem.  There  are  steps  up  here,  and  steps  down  there;  and 
^alieries  across  courts ;  and  long  ranges  of  lowHxx>fed  chambers ; 
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and  wooden  staireasee,  in  yurtla  ; — care  being  tnken,  ho«et«,ttl 
preserve  in  the  midst  an  isolated,  well-lighted  chAcaber,  riv 
part  of  the  stock  is  kept,  where  some  higb  official!  Blride,^ 
where  there  are  four  counters  or  hatches,  at  wbicb  the  pM|li 
present  themselves  to  receive  tbeir  work.  All  this  has  grM 
out  of  the  original  little  back-Hhop. 

Below,  there  is  a  refinery,  It  is  for  the  establtabmiMit  »k«ir 
but,  just  like  that  we  have  already  deBcribed — only  un  a  anflc 
scale.  First,  the  rolling-mil]  shows  us  its  powers  lij  a  (jM^ 
experiment ; — it  flattens  a  halfpenny,  making  it  oblong  «  tk 
first  turn,  and,  by  degrees,  with  the  hulp  of  somo  auncalinga 
the  furaaoe,  drawing  it  out  into  a  long  ribbon  of  shining  cojfK 
which  is  rolled  up,  tied  with  a  wire.yind  preseiitiMl  to 
curiosity.  Next,  we  see  coils  of  tliiok  ronnd  vim,  of  a  dit^ 
white,  which  we  can  hardly  believe  to  be  gold-  It  it  gold,  b* 
ever,  and  is  sjwodily  drawn  out  into  wire.  Tlieu,  thdw  « 
cutting,  and  piercing,  and  snipping  m&chinos — all  bri^t  ml 
diligent ;  and  the  women  and  girls  who  work  them  are  bri^ 
and  diligent  too.  Here,  in  this  long  room,  lighted  with  lattioa 
along  the  whole  nuige,  the  machines  stand, 
sit,  in  a  row — quiet,  warm,  and  comfortable.  Here  we  M 
sheets  of  soft  metal  (for  solder)  cut  into  strips  or  sqiismi 
here,  ugain,  a  woman  is  holding  such  a  strip  to  »  machmo,  tsl 
snipping  the  metal  very  tine,  into  mtnuta  shreds,  all 
These  are  Co  be  laid  or  stuck  on  little  joins  iu  the  cliain-voL 
or  claaps,  or  swivel  hinges,  where  soldering  is  required.  Not 
we  find  a  dozen  workwomen,  each  at  her  macliin^  pudiii^ 
snips  of  gold  into  grooves,  where  they  are  pierced  witb  a  patltn, 
or  one  or  two  holes  of  a  pattern,  and  made  to  fall  inU » 
receiver  below.  Each  may  take  about  »  second  of  Umt 
Farther  on,  slender  gold  wire  is  twisted  into  links  by  myradi 
At  every  seat  the  c^iunter  is  cut  out  in  a  semicircle,  wtieiri? 
room  is  saved,  and  the  worker  hns  a  free  use  of  her  mm 
Under  every  such  semicircle  hangs  a  leathern  pouch,  ti^  otdi 
every  particle  that  falls,  and  to  hold  the  tools.  On  sh«l*c« 
everywhere  ore  ranges  of  steel  dies ;  and  larger  pieces  "t  lit 
metal,  for  massive  links  or  for  clumps,  or  for  watch-koys  soJ 
other  ornaments,  are  stamped  irom  these.  On  the  whole,  vi- 
nmy  say,  that  in  these  lower  rooms  the  Bepentte  pieces  vt 
prepared  for  being  put  together  elsewhere. 

That  putting  together  appeara  to  novices  very  blinding 
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mt,  we  arc  aaenred  that  it  becomes  so  easy,  by  practice,  that 
he  girls  oould  almost  do  it  with  their  eyes  fchut.  la  such  t> 
Bse  we  should  certainly  shut  ours  ;  for  they  acbe  with  the  mere 
ight  of  such  poking  and  picking,  aud  rauging  of  the  white 
nags — all  exactly  hko  one  another.  They  are  ranged  in  a 
'e  of  a  plate  of  metal,  or  on  a  block  of  pumice-stone.  When 
fficked  into  a  precise  row,  they  are  anointed,  at  their  points  of 
motion,  with  borax.  Each  worker  has  a  httle  saucer  of  borax, 
«t,  and  stirred  with  a  camel-hair  pencil.  With  this  pencil  she 
nniifers  a  little  of  the  borax  to  the  flattened  point  of  a  sort  of 
fdkin,  and  then  anoints  the  links  where  they  join.  When  the 
vbole  row  is  thus  treated,  she  turns  on  the  ga«,  and  with  a 
U  blow-pipe,  directs  the  flame  upon  the  solder.  It  bubbles 
spreads  in  the  heat,  and  makes  the  row  of  links  into  a  chain. 
e  would  be  no  end  of  describing  the  loops  and  hoops,  and 
(rints  and  embossings,  which  are  soldered  at  these  gas-pipes, 
■  being  token  up  by  tiny  tweeiere,  and  delicately  treated 
U  maunur  of  little  tools.  Sullice  it,  tlint  here  everything  is 
«lt  together,  and  made  ready  for  the  finishing.  In  the  middle 
t  one  room  is  a  counter,  where  is  fixed  the  machine  for  twisting 
lu  chains — with  its  cog-wheels,  and  its  uipp>ere,  whereby  it 
nlds  one  end  of  a  portion  of  chain,  while  another  is  twisted,  as 
Ih  door-handle  fixes  the  schoolboy's  twine,  while  he  knots  or 
bops  his  pattern,  or  twists  his  cord.  Here,  a  little  girl  stands, 
ttd  winds  a  plain  gold  chain  into  this  or  that  pattern,  which 
kpeuds  upon  the  twisting. 

Those  ornaments  of  preciuus  metal  do  Dot  look  very  oma- 
Bental  st  present ;  being  of  the  colour  of  dirty  soap-suds,  and 
d  together  in  heaps  on  the  counters.  We  are  now  to  see 
me  and  hrightoess  of  the  gold  brought  out.  Wo  take  up  a 
I,  rather  massive,  and  reminding  us  of  some  pmamcut  we 
o  somewhere  seen  ;  hut  it  is  bo  rough  I  and  Its  flakes  do  not 
r  to  fit  upon  each  other.  A  man  lays  it  alung  the  lon^ 
r  his  left  hand,  and  files  it  briskly ;  as  be  works,  tlte  soapy 
dut«  disappears,  the  polish  comes  out,  the  parts  fit  together, 
id  it  is,  presently,  one  of  those  flexJhle,  scaly,  smooth,  glittering 
lAiQS  that  we  liuve  seen  all  our  Uvea.  Of  euume,  the  filings 
o  dropped  carefully  into  a  boi,  to  go  to  the  refinery.  Thera 
1^  kttre,  a  home-mveutcd  and  homo-made  apjiaratus  fur  polishing 
i  cutting  topOECs,  amethysts,  blood -stones  and  the  like,  iutA 
hiffld  fhapce,  fvr  seals,  watch-keya,  a.ud  OTue>iu«nAa  >A  ^wno'4& 
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kinds.     Tlie  strongest  man's  arm  mtist  tire  ;  but  stem 
steel  need  no  considemtion — so  there  go  the  wheels 
emery,  smoothing  and  pitliHhing  infallibly  ;  with  a  workniMl 
apply  the  article,  and  a  lioy  to  droii  oil  when  etirvw  or 
begins  to  screHni.     lliis  polishing  and   Rling  wiu  bwM 
work,   in  the  liipidnry  department,  in  former  days,  lb 
nervous  energy  of  a  man's  arm  was  destroyed — «  senon 
to  both  worker  and  employer.     At  this  d«y,  it  is  m 
that  the  lapidary  is  puet  work  at  forty,  ttam  the  eootnetiDll 
the  sinews  of  the  wrist,  consequent  on  the  nnture  »f  fail 
The  period  of  disablement  depends  much  on  the  bnbite 
men;  but,  sooner  or  later,  it  is  looked  for  as  m  matter 
Here,  the  wear  and  tear  is  deputed  to  that  which  has  no 
Aa  the  proprietor  obserres,  it  requires  no  sympathy. 

It  may  be  asked  how  there  oomcs  to  be  any  lapidary 
inent  Iierc ! — Do  we  never  see  geld  ehaius  the  links  whareof  i 
studded  with  tuniuoiaea,  or  ganiota,  or  little  specks  of 
Are  there  no  ruby  drops  to  ladies'  necklaces  I — no 
hang^g  from   gentlemen's  watch-guards  ?     We  . 
these  pretty  things  here  ;  besides  oameoa  for  setting 

After  the  delicate  little  filings  (which  must  bo  d<  

are  all  finished,  the  articles  must  be  well  washed,  dHeA  isbl 
wood  aaw-dust,  and  finally  hand-polished  with  rougo,  1 
people  in  one  apartment  look  grotesque  enough — two  won 
powdered  over  with  rouge,  and  men  of  varioua  dirty  ha 
all  dressed  alike,  in  an  over-iill  gannent  of  brown  holland 
washerwoman  is  maintained  on  the  eatnblisbmeiit  exjwcMly 
wash  these  dresses  on  the  spot — her  soap-suds  being 
like  nil  the  other  washes,  for  the  soke  of  the  gold-dust  conf 
in  them.  Her  wasb-tuba  are  emptied,  like  everythmg  elte, 
the  reBnerj-. 

In  the  final  burnishing  room,  we  observe  a  row  of  obi 
globes — glass  vases  tilled  with  water,  ranged  on  a  shelf 
stranger  might  guess  long  before  he  would  find  out  what  tit 
are  for.  They  are  to  reflect  a  concentrated  blaxe  from  the  gl* 
lights  in  the  evening,  to  point  out  specks  and  dimnesses,  to  Ifel 
eyes  and  fingers  of  the  burnishers.  What  curious  finger-eiA 
they  have — those  women  who  uhafo  the  precious  metnla  ittt. 
their  last  degree  of  ^\v*\i'.  TVie^  ftia  bruod — the  joint  M 
Sexible  that  it  is  bent  cmvsvi(sva!o\:j  \<u3tiiiKtia  -«\.wtt 
■and  the  skiu  haa  a,  pcca\\M  amo^WTi^**  ■-  oi*yre  ™ri«Mi«AJ 
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i^cj,  than  vitaL  However  that  may  be,  the  bumifib  they  pro- 
duce ifl  strikingly  superior  to  any  hitherto  achieved  by  firiction 
with  aay  other  substance* 

In  departing,  the  sense  of  contrast  comes  over  us  onee  more. 
We  have  just  seen  all  manner  of  elegancies  in  ornament,  from 
the  classical  and  dignified  to  the  minute,  fknciful,  and  gro- 
tesque ;  in  going  out,  we  give  a  look  to  the  unfinished  engine- 
house,  and  the  smiths'  shop.  All  this  hard  work ;  all  these 
many  dwellings  thrown  into  one  establishment ;  all  these  scores 
of  men,  and  women,  and  children,  busy  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end ;  all  those  diggers  far  away  in  Califomia ;  all  those  lapi- 
daries in  Germany ;  all  those  engineers  in  their  studies ;  all 
those  ironmasters  in  their  markets ;  all  those  miners  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth — all  are  enlisted  in  making  gold  chains ; 
and  some  <^  us  have  no  more  knowledge  and  no  more  thought 
than  to  call  the  product  ''Brummagem  shams!"  Well!  the 
price  charged  for  them  in  London  shops,  where  they  are  as  good 
as  Fiendi,  is  something  real ;  and  it  is  a  real  comfort  to  think 
how  magnificently  some  fine  folks  pay,  though  the  bulk  of  the 
profit  comes,  not  to  the  manufacturer,  but  to  the  middlemen. 
Of  these  middlemen  there  are  always  two ; — ^the  factor  and  the 
shopkeeper — often  more.  Their  intervention  is  very  useful,  of 
course,  or  they  would  not  exist ;  but  somebody  or  other  makes 
a  prodigious  profit  of  Birmingham  jewellery,  after  it  has  left  the 
manufacturer's  handa  It  was  only  yesterday  that  I  saw,  among 
a  rich  heap  of  wonderful  things,  a  pair  of  elegant  bracelets — 
foreign  pebbles,  beautifully  set.  I  was  told  the  wholesale  price 
they  were  to  be  sold  for ;  which  was  half  the  shop  price.  The 
transference  to  the  London  shop  was  to  cost  as  much  as 
the  whole  of  the  previous  processes:  from  the  digging  of 
the  silver  and  the  collecting  of  the- pebbles,  through  all  the 
needful  voyages  and  travels,  to  the  bumishiz^  and  packing  at 
Birmin^iam. 

I  have  seen,  however,  something  which  may  throw  a  little 
light  on  the  prejudice  against  Birmingham  jewellery.  It  is  not 
conceivable  that  any  one  should  despise  such  an  establishment 
as  I  have  been  describing.  But  I  found  myself  the  other  day, 
pasting  through  a  little  dwelling,  where  the  housewife,  with 
a  baby  on  her  arm,  and  more  than  half-a-doaen  children 
were  boused ;  and  then  crossing  a  little  yard,  and  mounting  a 
fiight  ci  mibstBXkivBl  brick  steps  with  a  «tou\*  \AxA-x»iX^  vfii^ 
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entering  tho  moat  cui-ious  littlo  work-room   I 
would  just  hold  four  or  five  people,  without  aHo^ing  ibcm 
to  ttim  round  more  thon  one  at  a  time.     In  one  conivrmi 
Tery  small  etove,     A  lattice  window  ran  along  the  wlinte  6i« 
and  made  it  pleasant,  light,  aad  airy.     A  work't>each 
was  scalloped  out,  in  the  same  way  as  in  hugur  estahliehtnnU 
BO  as  to  accommodate  three  workers  in  the  amalletit  pcaaiUt 
Bpace.     The  three  workers  had  each  hia  atiiol,  his  leatbuiiiicaik 
on  hia  knees,  and  his  gas-pipe.     A  row  of  toiila  briatled  akat 
the  whole  length  of  the  lattice  ;  and  there  was  aaother  rtmm 
a  shelf  hehiud.     Tho  principal  workman  was  the  father  of  ihm 
many  children  below.     0:ie  son  was  at  work  at  his  clhow.  ni 
the   remaining  workman  was  an    npprentiec.      Tbia   wurlnif 
jeweller  was  as  thorough  a  gentleman,  according  to  our  iiut>M4 
ns  anybody  vce  have  seen  for  a  long  time  past.     '1^1,  stont,  lai 
handEoroe  ;  collar  whit«  and  stiff;  apron  white  and  sound  ;  ht 
whole  dress  in  good  repair ;  his  voice  cheerful  as  his  Eue ;  to 
manner  open  and  courteous ;  his  information  exactly  wlial  I 
wanted.     I  could  not  help  wishing  that  some  rural  gnndM.vbi 
avows  that  he  hates  all  manufacturers,  could  see  this  fair  qmi- 
men  of  an  English  handicraftaman.     As  for  his  work,  he 
us  that  be  supplies  the  factors  to  order.     It  wuuM  not 
to  him  to  keep  a  stock.     The  factors  would  nnt  buy  what 
should  offer,  but  dictate  to  him  what  he  shall  make, 
change  incessantly,  and  he  has  only  to  keep  up  with  tlwn 
well  as  he  con.     It  is  not  fur  him  to  invent  new-  patl«nu 
get  steel  dies  made  for  them ;  but  to  get  the  siunc  «t«el 
that  other  makers  are  procuring.     These  dies 
tho  metallic  port  of  his  work.     The  boxes  of  lockets  and 
brooches  (now  vehemently  in  fashion),  and  itoviccs,  iiud  ool« 
stones,  he  procures  at  "  the  French  shops"  in  (he  town ;  audi 
showed  us  some  variety  of  these,  ready  for  setting.     Thm  ■ 
out  the  "  Brummagem  "  feature  of  the  cose  ;  showing  ns 
the  gold  setting  that  he  was  preparing — perforating  and 
— was  to  be  backed  by  a  blue  stone.     He  observed  that  it 
not  thought  worth  while  to  get  costly  stones  for  a  purpuao 
that ;  for  blue  glass  would  do  as  well.     I  certainly  thon^t 
considering  that  the  stone  was  to  be  only  the  hack-gnmnd 
his  work.     Of  the  specvTOaiva  \  as™  w  that  (virj  little  w< 
ftjmo  were  in  exceA\enV  lastft,  wa4  A\,  \  ■ta^iw\is,  lA  ^«fc, 
-"auship.     These  Bmol\  tM«(Wm«»  »-?>ia(*SwKu.*w»^' 
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t  kkg  only  ^gularlj  qualified  workmen,  as  anj  members  of  any 
:  guild  in  the  oountiy.     Their  journeymen  must  all  have  served 
f  an  apprenticeship ;  not  only  because  they  are  thus  best  fitted 
i  for  their  business,  but  because  the  value  of  apprenticeship  is 
thus  kept  up ;  and  these  small  oapitaHsts  will  not  part  with  the 
advantage  of  having  journeymen,  under  the  name  of  appren- 
tices, completely  under  their  command  during  the  last  two  or 
:  three  years  of  their  term. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  sights,  to  those  who  knew  Bir- 
mingham a  quarter  of  a  centmy  ago,  is  such  a  manufacture  as 
that  of  Messrs.  Parker  and  Acott's  ever-pointed  pencils.  Those 
of  us  whose  fathers  were  in  business  in  the  days  of  the  war, 
when  the  arts  were  not  flourishing,  may  remember  the  bulky 
pocket-book,  with  its  leather  strap  (always  shabby  after  the  first 
month),  and  its  thick  cedar  pencil,  which  always  wanted  cutting  ; 
always  blackening  whatever  came  near  it ;  always  getting  used 
up ;  the  lead  turning  to  dust  at  the  most  critical  point  of  a 
memorandum.  There  was  a  fine  trade  in  cedar  pencils  at  Kes- 
wick in  those  days.  It  seemed  a  tale  too  romantic  to  be  true, 
when  we  were  told  of  ever-pointed  pencils.  First,  we,  of  course, 
refused  to  believe  in  their  existence  ; — what  improvement  have 
we  not  refused  to  believe  in  1  Then,  when  we  found  there  was 
a  screw  in  the  case,  and  that  the  pencil  was  not  ever-pointed  by 
a  vital  action  of  its  own,  we  were  sure  we  should  not  like  it. 
We  grew  hiunble,  and  were  certain  we  could  never  learn  to 
manage  it.  And  now,  what  have  we  not  arrived  at  ?  We  are 
so  saucy  as  to  look  beyond  our  improved  pencils  ;  beyond  pen 
and  ink  ;  beyond  our  present  need  of  a  cumbrous  apparatus  to 
carry  about  with  us ; — ink  that  wiU  spill  and  spot ;  leads  that 
will  break  and  use  up  ;  pens,  paper,  syllables,  letters,  pot-hooks, 
dots  and  crossings,  and  all  the  process  of  writing.  Perhaps  the 
Electric  Telegraph  has  spoiled  us  ;  enabling  us  to  imagine  some 
]»x>oe88  by  which  thoughts  may  recohl  themselves ;  some  brief 
and  complete  method  of  making  "  mems,**  without  the  compli- 
cated process  of  writing  down  hundreds  of  letters,  and  scores  of 
^llables,  to  preserve  one  single  idea.  All  this,'  however,  is  as 
romantic  now  as  ever-pointed  pencils  seemed  to  be  at  first ;  and 
inntead  of  dreaming  of  what  is  not  yet  achieved,  let  us  look  at 
the  reality  before  our  eyes. 

Here  is  something  wonderful  enough,  on  our  very  entrauoe. 
Mere  is  a  mlver  pencil-case, — neat  and  Ber\Acft«Jc\"ft,\Xiwv^\2^^^ 
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of  the  most  elognnt  form  : — lumdaome  eoon^  to  luiW  U 
praised  for  its  looks,  thirty  yoars  ago.     This  peD<»l'Cu 
two  feet  of  lead.    It  is  itilx.-Dded  to  be  the  commerci*!  t 
joy  and  trcnsure.     It  will  last  lilm  his  life,  tttdeoB  be  t 
utieonBciotiftble  amount  of  orders.     Unscre 
that  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  is  divided  v 
vhich  look  like  tlie  mouth  of  a  rovoWer  ;  aad  ben^  p 
from  ench  other,  the  leads  are  hostowed,  t 
greiit  length, — through  their  owner's  roughest  t 

Some  drawers  in  a  counter  are  pullud  out.     On*  n  i 
into  compartments,  each  of  which  holds  a  haDdJ\il  of  a 
different  from  all  the  rest.     This  drawer  oontnins  on*  h 
gross  of  pcncil-coscs  in  parte  ; — the  tube,  the  rack  i 
the  pi-opelling  wire,  the  slide,  the  top,  the  i 
and  screws,  and  niceties.     In  another  drufrer,  t 
and  beautiful  heap  of  pure  amethysts  and 
coimtricB,  of  vast  aggregate  vnlnc :  and,  fjuiht 
elegant  onyx  and  white  cornelian  from  South  i 
recent  importation),  and  the  sardonyx,  i 
seals  and  the  tops  of  pencil-cases.     lis  delicate  I 
upon  red,  (or  the  reverse,)  the  undertnoat  colimr  ( 
the  engraving,  maJcee  it  singularly  St  for  the  purjiii 
there  is  a  paperfnl  of  email  tuiquoisoe,  which  are   i 
and  handled  like  a  stunple  of  lentils.     These  i 
and  they  have  to  bo  re-cut  in  England,  tbc  Per 
of  the  roiigheHt.     Then,  tliere  are  hlood-stonea,  ■ 
of  number,  and  pints  of  glittering  Irogments  c 
gold  ; — rich  materials  tossed  ti>gcther,  tu  bo  drawn  a 
at  th»  bidding  of  capricious  fushion  ;  for,  fashion  aea; 
capricious  here,  among  those  stJ^nes  and  ores  that  harv  r 
^clee  of  ages  to  compose,  as  in  tlie  milliner'a  shop,  whm 
materials  are  drawn  from  the  poda  of  a  season  and  tfie  iam 
of  a  summer.     On  shelves  against  the  walls  aro  nngiri  r 
and  piles  of  steel  dies, — that  pretty  and  oo«tty  pieoa  at  ifffr 
rati]s,  which  we  Had  in  almost  all  these  mauufactoriea — umit*   | 
with  the  inoiliauBtibloBtjun[>ing  and  cutting  machinoa,  tbaUi*' 
pipe,  the  borax,  and  aott  metiU  for  solder,  the  [nimirtiatcinf  mJ  I 
wire-bed,  the  turning  wheel,  the  circular  saw,  and  tba  balk  <l  I 
diluted  aquafortis,  and  the  pan  of  lwxwo»d  Mwdtnt,  ui  vlai 
the  pretty  th\n^  urc  ir\eA«VCTv  vWj  oame  out  of  "pi 
From  buttona  lo  e^gvie%,  ■««  tvvi.  W-i*  ^\n;wrt.'V)»  w 
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i  ateel  dies  are  an  everlasting  study  : — the  block,  like  the 
kical  weight  of  a  [iciir  of  wttrehuiise  gcalea,  seeming  very  large 
the  little  figure  indented  in  the  upper  surface.  Here,  in 
■  manufactory,  the  figures  aro  of  the  bugle,  a  favourite  form 
ratcb-key, — the  deer's  foot,  (a  pretty  study  for  the  tianie 
«,)  and  a  lar^  variety  of  patterns, — the  tulip,  the  acan- 
I,  and  other  foliage,  flowers  or  fruit,  climbing  up  the  summit 
the  pencil-case,  aa  if  it  were  a  little  Coriuthian  capital 
And  now  fur  the  proccaa.  The  silver  or  gold  comes  from  the 
Uing-tnill,  and  is  passed  in  slips  through  a  series  of  draw- 
ites,  euch  smaller  than  the  last,  and  finally  through  the  one 
"oh  is  to  give  it  it«  fluted  or  other  pattern.  Soldering  at  the 
,  filing  away  the  roughness  left  by  the  solder,  waalung  in 
AqBftfortis  bath,  come  next.  A  slit  for  the  slide  ia  then 
e  ;  the  rims  and  screws  and  slides  arc  added,  and  you  have 
sencil-caae  complete.  I  observed  that  a  lurge  proportion  of 
t  tops  are  hexagonal,  or  of  some  angular  form,  to  prevent 
r  rolling  off  the  table. 

e  of  the  pencil-cases  are  so  small,  and  some  of  the  watch- 
re  80  elaborate,  that  it  requires  a  moment's  consideration 
dewde  which  is  which  ;  iind  again,  ladies'  crochet-needles,  of 
gold,  diversely  omanientod,  are  very  like  pencil-cases.  Some  of 
each  kind  are  specked  over  with  tuttiuoiee  or  garnets ;  and  all 
appear  to  be  designed  for  ornament,  rather  than  for  use.  It  is 
quite  a  relief  to  turn  the  eye  upon  a  shovelful  of  the  yellow 
sawdust,  where  substantial  pencil-cases,  fit  for  manly  fingers, 
are  drying.  On  tlio  whole,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  feature 
is  the  prodigious  extent  of  the  production.  We  ask  where  all 
these  can  possibly  go  ;  for  a  pencil-case  is  a  thing  which  lasts 
half  a  century,  as  the  mannfaetui'er  himself  observes.  These 
do  not  go  to  America  ;  for,  in  such  things,  the  Americans  are 
our  chief  rivals.  They  su]ip!y  their  own  wants,  and  a  good  deal 
mon.  We  send  our  pencil-cases  and  trinkets  over  a  good  part 
of  the  world,  however ;  and  the  caprice  of  fashion  causes  ft 
great  adventitious  demand  at  home.  In  reply  to  our  remark 
about  this  vast  production,  the  manufacturer  observes,  "  Yes, 
we  cut  lip  gold  and  silver  as  the  year  comes  in  and  as  tite  year 
goes  out,"  Something  of  a  change,  this,  since  the  old  days  of 
cedar  pencils  ! 

(Mere  is  a  eteel  die  with  an  elegant  pyram\dai  ■^\,\ATa ■,  "livfe 
fof  a  watch-key.      We  see  the  inch  ot  tnetiA  sta.tn'pcA. ",  mA. 
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coaabte  of  no  len  tbui  Uiirteeii  pKita.     Other  key^  « 
mora  fitaeifial,  connst  of  tern,  e^ht,  or  seven.      None  i 
■im|ie  aflur  that  a  norioe  would  enppoee,  now  that  we  ti 
the  ocMitcniinMe  of  being  aUe  to  irind  up  our  watches  « 
twHting  tb»  chain  or  ribbon  with  ercry  turn  of  the  kef. 

But  we  most  \e».-n  these  niceties;    the    little 
dscr'a  (eet,  the  bo^e^Mms,  aud  all  Uie  daintj  fonciea  o 
in  watch-kers  and  knick-knacks.    Here,   as   elsewhere,  < 
atom  is  BA^ed,  of  sweeping  and  wash ;  and  we  uow  1 
setveB,  writer  und  reader,  like  the  materiala  of  which  w 
been  speakii^,  brought  bock,  after  all  these  various  | 
to  the  refinery  &x«n  which  we  eet  out. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

HOUSEHOLD  SCEKEBT. 

Most  people  amuse  themselves,  at  one  time  or  other  of  lltti; 
lives,  by  fencying  what  sort  of  house  they  would  like  to  lira  i| 
what  sort  of  house  they  would  build  for  themselves,  if  thqr  h 
opportunity  for  that  very  charming  aniuHemeut.  But  tt 
thing  that  pe<^le  seem  to  have  any  thought  about  is  the  w 
their  rooms.  Yet,  what  is  there  that  we  eeo  so  mudi  of  asij 
walls  of  the  rooms  we  live  in  I  Even  those  wlio  have  the  b 
of  a  (wuntry  residence — those  even  who  dwell  in  une  of  tbe  *I 
few  remaining  paraonoges  in  the  North  of  England,  wheivl 
flpacious  [lurdi  aVcWets  We  Uwwft^ooir  from  draughts  I 
driring  niiua,  and.  -who  teaort.  V>  \i^».^.  vk^A^^Vo^  <»»».■«« 
meadow  or  a  flo*er-g^rAcu.-*.-v>^-cv  vW^  W*  x«  *^\. 
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r  wallB  for  at  least  three- fourth  a  of  the  year ;  tiad  certainly 

ays  to  Bleep  within  thorn.     It  iis  all  very  well  to  revel  in 

I  views  from  terrace  or  window  ;  but  it  ie  well,  also,  to  con- 

ir  what  our  eyes  ahflll  rest  upon  in  all  times  of  eicknesB,  of 

,  weather,  and  when  the  sun  is  below  the  horizon.     It  is  a 

ling  speculation  to  a  man  about  to  build  a  house  for  hia 

residence,  to  plan  what  it  ahall  look  like  eitemally^ — -how 

ly  rooms  it  shall  have,  and  bow  they  shall  bo  most  conve- 

itly  arranged  ;  but  the  aspect  of  the  four  walla  of  each  room 

worth  mature  cousideration  too.    In  old  times,  people  thought 

)Te  of  this  matter  than  we  do,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  pains 

cen  to  decorate  the  interior  of  ancient  buildings  ;  and  those 

10  attend  to  the  signa  of  civilisation  aaeure  ua  that  ther«  will 

)  ft  revival  of  such  thought  and  pains — and  very  buoil     Let 

I  hope  that  this  is  true. 

There  could  scarcely,  at  any  former  time,  have  been  a  greater 

iriety  in  the  walls  of  human  abodes  than  there  is  uow.     High 

north  there  are  the  Esquimaux,  huddled  together 

ithin  a  circular  wall  made  of  buow,  built  up  in  slabs,  inclining 

nmrds,  so  as  to  form  a  dome — a  house  of  bee-hive  shape.    Our 

Uglish  feelings  would  be  put  to  a  severe  trial  in  such  a  place. 

f  the  walls  remain  solid,  it  is  only  because  the  temperature  is 

slow  freeung  point.     If  we  should  begin  to  flatter  ourselves 

ith  any  notion  of  warm  feet— of  ceasing  to  ache  and  shiver 

ritb  cold — at  once  the  walls  begin  to  steam  and  run  down,  and 

tte  wretched  chill  of  thaw  brings  bock  despair.      Much  the 

lame  may  be  said  of  such  palaces  of  ice  as  we  read  of  in  Russia. 

m^nsluoent,  glittering  with  a  bluish  star-like  light,  there  is  still 

terrible  alternative  of  frost  or  thaw  within  doors ;  each  alike 

lauilading  all  hope  of  wholesome  warmth.     Much  pleasanter  to 

nr  feelings  is  the  South  Sea  Island  dwelling,  whore  the  walls 

re  nothing  more  than  poles  of  bamboo ;  through  which  the 

loming  and  evening  breeze  may  blow  freely.     To  be  sure,  if 

privacy  is  desired,  something  more  is  requisite  ;  for  such  an 

l^fice  seems  to  be  designed  for  a  community  of  that  kind  of 

pid  people,  of  whom  the  Americans  say  that  they  "cannot 

through   a  ladder."      However  broad  may   he  tbe  eaves, 

rerer  prolonged  the  tbatch  of  jiabn-leaveH,  the  aun  must 

leep  into  tbe  abode  when  he  is  low  in  the  sky ;  and  there  is  no 

lur  of  the  day  in  that  climate  when  ^\ie  saw  w.  a.  ^AcK«a» 

(tor  witliia  doors.     To  meet  these  cases,  t\ieTC  are  ta«.\.'Oia'^ 
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made  of  grass,  whidi  may  be  bung  up  where  wanted 
simple  hangings  have  &  grace  and  charm  about  them  wh 
otbere,  however  gay  and  costly,  caa  boast :  they  are  d 
fragirmt,  eapcciaUy  when  moistened.     Ab  the  night  i 
tioeiid,  and  when  the  brueie  from  the  sea  oomea  to  shake  ti 
primitive   curtains,  a   sweet   scent  charma    the    watcbe 
spreads  luxuriously  through  tho  dreams  of  the  sleeper. 

There  are  houses  even  now  in  dvihsed  couutriua,  whidil 
the  ataj-B  be  seen  through  their  walls.     I  have    myMlf  h 
entertoiued  in  a  dwelling  where  the  drawiug-rtxmi  i 
ooudies,  easy  chairs,  bouks,  and  musical  instruments ;  i 
the  dining-room  was  set  out  with  an  array  of  plate 
being  wakeful  in  the  night,  I  enjoyed  the  aingolai 
of  observing  the  stars  passing  over  chinks  in  th 
full  into  my  eyes  in  the  transit     How  could  1 
the  house  was  a  log-house,  on  a  plantation   in  n  hot  I 
Perhaps  from  want  of  leisure,  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  c 
the  logs  hod  been  loft  rough,  and  the  spaces  botwoeu  * 
fiUed  up  with  day  and  moss,  as  is  the  practice  furthor  0 
So  the  mosquitoes  swarmed  in  and  out,  and  hummed  al]  n 
long  ;  not  to  my  annoyance,  for  I  was  safe  within  a 
bar,"  or  muslin  curtain,  completely  cuveloping  the  bed  ;  i 
my  annoyance,  therefore,  and  we  may  hope  to  tht>i 
tioa,  unless  they  ware  hungry,  and  tantahsod  by  my  ii 
presence.     Poets  compare  human  eyee  to  stars.     It  struck  b 
that  I  prefcn'ed  those  real  stars,  shining  through  the  « 
certain  glittering  human  eyos  which  a  lady  i 
from  her  wall,     Aa  the  story  goes,  this  poor  lady — destined  |j 
a  terrible  fright — was  sitting  alone  before  the  fire,  oppovtftfl 
mirror  which  rested  on  the  mauteljueoe,  and  taking  oB  k 
jewelled  necklace  and  bracelets  before  retiring  to  rest,  whoa  4 
looked  up  accidentally  oud  saw  in  the  mirror — what  mnat  k 
made  a  tapestried  roum  teri'lhle  to  her  as  long  as  she  lived — 
it  was  in  a  room  himg  with  tapestry  that  she  was  sittiog. 
saw  shining  eyes  rolling  in  the  head  of  one  of  tho  wot«u  ^ 
a  sight  which  we,  safe  from  all  ambush  of  the  kiud,  can  i 
think  of  without  a  quiver  of  sympathetic  dread.     She  1 
that  a  tlticf  was  watching  her,  and  tbat  ther 
accomplice  in  tlie  house  who  hod  cut  out  tbe  eyee  of  the  Ggi 

to  enable  him  to  do  eu.    S^c  Svi  uiA  %q  \tfto  V-^wjatMCB,™ 

anything  else  that  was  not  Vo  \b&a 
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m  awhUe  longer  witLuut  looking  into  the  niuTor  ; — no  doubt 
I  ft  deadly  horror  of  being  approached  from  beliind.  She 
tened  gome  part  of  her  drene,  yawued,  put  ou  a,  natural 
o  of  BleepiuesB,  lighted  her  chianber  oiuidle,  locked  her 
,  aud — the  only  Buspicious  proceeding — loft  it  on  the 
^teble,  walkeil  steadily  tuTrards  the  eyes,  the  dour  being  in  that 
direction,  quickly  took  the  key  from  tlie  lock,  left  the  room, 
a  locked  the  door  on  the  outside,  and  quietly  vent  to  seek  help 
.  wbich  fllie  could  better  trust  than  that  of  her  own  servants. 
.  Sudi  18  one  of  the  horrible  stories  which  belong  to  the  days  of 
t^icstry  hungings,  those  curtain-coverings  for  walls  whicli  are 
rtiape  the  most  objectionnlile  of  all  modes  of  deooratiug 
irtmentA. 
^Sliis  is  downright  heresy,  no  doubt,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
ike  the  pursuit  of  tapesti^  an  idolatry.  Nobody  doubts  the 
t  amount  of  paina  and  care  apoct  on  taiwstry  as  an  art. 
>dy  doubts  the  skill  nhich  so  direetod  the  shuttle  or  the 
die  as  that  they  rivalled  the  peueil  and  the  brush  in  their 
ineationa.  In  fact,  no  art  could  be  deapiKed  which  employed 
B  tnlente  of  the  greatest  painters ;  and  while  the  cartoons  of 
iffaelle  are  associated  in  our  minds  with  tapestiy  hangings,  it 
■imposwble  to  a])eak  with  disrespect  of  such  a  representative 
|ithe  ut  of  a  past  cqntury.  But  wo  may  be  glad  that  it 
mged  to  a  past  centm-y,  and  that  the  present  ha»  done  with 
"tapestry.  It  might  be  neceaeaiy,  in  the  days  of  imperfect 
liuilding,  to  keep  out  draughts.  King  Alfred  might  have  been 
^'lad  of  it  before  he  invented  his  lantern,  aud  when  his  uondlee 
ware  flaring  and  wanting  so  aa  to  bafBe  him  in  hia  meaBurement 
tU  time  by  their  burning  ;  but  we,  in  our  tight  houses,  whose 
kiils  have  no  chinks  aud  cracks,  may  better  hang  our  apart- 
Rients  with  clean,  and  light,  aud  wholesome  pajier,  which  har- 
■pttrs  DO  vermin,  screens  uo  thieves,  and  scares  no  fever  patient 
lentil  night-vigions  of  perplexity  and  horror, 
t  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  tapestry  was  invented  to 
coTor  defects  in  the  building  of  walls.  From  the  little  we 
kuow,  it  nuy  rather  be  inferred  that  it  was  first  used  as  a  con- 
venient imitation  of  the  more  ancient  decoration  of  painted 
The  first  tapestries  which  are  seen  fluttering  amidst  the 
idons  of  remote  history,  were  in  the  East,  and  of  the  same 
I  order  of  delineation  with  the  ILgjpfiaJi  icauTO.'Cwt*,, 
J  nmuj-  tmvoUers  have  deacribtd  lor  o.  iWMaMi.'i.  '^'aw* 
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past.  Tho  Egyptians  used  to  p^nt  Um  soenea  ol 
Slid  deaths, — their  occiipationB,  amuBemeots,  their  fi 
their  mythology,  upon  the  mnsBive  wulls  of  their  tempii 
tomba.  Tliere  seems  to  ha  no  doubt  tbnt  tb«  coa 
niakiug  these  pictures  moveable  guve  rise  to  the  n 
of  woTon  hangings.  One  striking  instoucc  of  thta  ii 
in  tho  case  of  the  hangings  of  the  TabeniAcIe  wliJob  1 
caused  to  be  made  in  the  desert.  The  deacription  i 
imimiilB  wrought  on  that  tapestry  answers  cxacdj  tu  tl 
the  walla  of  an  Egyptian  temple ;  aiid  it  ib  the  ■ 
learned  men  that  the  Greeks,  as  well  iw  the  Hehrewa,  6 
derived  their  notions  of  fantostio  oompoate  creutui 
centRiirs,  and  the  like,  which  certainly  were  wrought  in  ti 
for  the  Greeks  by  Oriental  vorkmen.  After  a  tine,  t 
Bubstituted  prettier  objeuts  in  the  centres  of  their 
and  drew  off  all  the  monstrosities  into  the  borden, 
manner,  daring  the  Middle  Ages,  when  tapestriea  w«>re  g 
kings  to  bestow  and  to  receive,  there  was  great  I 
design  and  inSnite  deticaey  of  execution  in  the  finer  t»pa 
on  which  urtist«  bestowed  their  host  paina,  and  kiop  ^ 
vast  amount  of  money. 

We  must  not  suppose  that  all  hangings  were  like  tlMttfl 
our  Henry  the  Eighth  fostered,  or  the  French  Henry  th«  Ftf 
imd  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  While  the  royal  and  the  richi 
their  palaces  and  their  mansious  with  such  fatiricB  I 
Goholin  tapestry,  the  less  wealthy  were  content  vitli  I 
velvet,  with  worsted  stuff,  with  anything  that  would  I 
unsightly  walls,  and  keep  them  warm  in  their  ill-built  I 
The  best  and  the  worst  were  alike  a  nuJsauoe  ii 
house.  They  imbibed  tho  smoke ;  they  grew 
damp ;  and,  in  hot  weather,  they  gave  out  a  worse  | 
there  be  a  worse)  than  the  mosquitoes  of  tropical  ouui 
appears  to  us,  in  our  cleanly  times,  that  our  gmndEsU 
nothing  about  this  kind  of  delicacy.  After  the  ruali 
floor  (which  wore  offensive  with  filth),  came  the  i 
which  were  almost  i\a  bad  ;  and,  while  this  wu  ti 
men's  abodes,  their  persona  were  wortliy  of  their  dwel 
powder,  pfimatum,  wigs,  and  other  mmaturul  ilertoM,  r 
a  pure  state  of  skin  impossible. 

It  was  &  gvcat  day  when  a  Froncbmar  bethought    1 
tliat,  iuBlcttd  oE  Wngiti^  oi  ntiom^X  t 
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K;k,  or  stuff,  a  covering  for  walls  might  be  made  of  figured 
iper — cheaper,  lighter,  cleaner — ^preferable  in  every  way.     It 

said  that  this  invention  was  made  known  in  1632,  and  that 
e  first  blocks  used  in  making  paper-hangmgs  are  preserved  in 
iris.     England  followed  so  soon  that  there  was  some  dispute 

to  which  ought  to  have  the  credit  of  the  invention :  but  it 
LS  doubtless  due  to  Franca  James  the  First  had  lately  given 
'o  thousand  pounds — a  large  sum  in  those  days — to  encourage 
manufacture  of  fine  tapestry  at  Mortlake ;  but  it  was  in  a 
ftwing-room  of  the  Royal  Palace  at  Kensington  that  the  first 
ecimen  of  English  paper-hanging  was  seen.  If  anybody  is 
rious  to  know  whether  that  paper  was  like  any  that  we  see 
w,  we  can  tell  nothing  more  than  that  it  was  an  imitation  of 
e  "velvet-flock"  then  in  common  use. 

The  "flock"  order  of  paper  seems  to  be  coming  into  fashion, 
jre  and  more,  after  a  long  interval.  Perhaps  the  truth  is, 
at  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  paper-hangings  puts  a  higher 
iss  of  papers  withiu  reach  of  a  greater  number  of  house- 
elders.  Sir  Robert  Peel  took  off  tenpence  out  of  the  shilling 
yard  duty  on  French  paper-hangings,  which,  before  1842,  kept 
od  decorations  out  of  the  reach  of  all  but  the  wealthy.  I 
nember  the  time — somewhere  about  1818 — ^when  stencilling 
me  into  fashion,  and  was  thought  a  great  popular  boon. 
enciUing  was  done  by  splashing  walls  with  colour  through  the 
r-erstioes  of  tin  patterns.  The  result  was,  a  very  coarse  and 
tidy  decoration  of  white-washed  walls ;  the  colours  being  bad, 
d  the  pattern  never  accurately  made  out  for  many  consecu- 
'e  feet  of  wall.  But  the  work  was  so  much  cheaper  than 
per-hangings,  that  people  of  small  means  were  very  glad  of 
;  and,  even  in  gentlemen's  houses,  the  attics  and  servants* 
>m8  were  often  thus  coloured.  Now,  we  seldom  hear  of  sten- 
ling ;  for  papers  of  a  tolerable  quality  and  really  good  pattern 
%y  be  had  for  less  than  a  penny  a  yard,  so  that  the  abodes  of 
e  humble  present  a  very  different  appearance  now  from  any- 
ing  that  could  be  seen  even  ten  years  ago.  As  for  the  taking 
f  the  duty,  the  story  is  the  same  that  Free-traders  are  almost 
red  of  telling  about  other  articles.  There  were  dismal  pro- 
lecies  that  the  French,  who  much  excel  us  in  the  designs  and 
«parations  of  paper-hangings,  would  destroy  the  manufacture 

England :  and  the  wealthy  did  supply  themselves — and  ^r- 
ip6  do  80  still — almost  exclusively  from  1?an&  \  \>m\.,  «^  tkm^ 
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more  citcnBirely  are  paper  lianginga  naeA,  and  bo  grut 
improvement  cuntimmll^  tAkiug  piaco  through  tUu 
the    French  hy  our  ninnii^turers,    that    the    m* 
lai^ely  und  etciulily  iiioreft^ug.     It  ottly  retnuins  nwr 
the  duty  rcmoTed  from  tlie  raw  toaterial,  tbi*  paper,  Ui\ 
everybody  a  fair  chauco  of  a  neat  set  of  walls  to  Itis  dl  ' 
rooniB,  decorated  according  to  hia  means. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  guyer  walls  to  be  seen  nnywl 
our  country  at   least — thau  those  I  saw  yeslenliiT" 
premises  of  Her  Majesty'M  ]«per-Blainor  for  Sootlnnd.  Ur.  1f» . 
McCrie.     Tliia  gcnllcman's  walls^veu  the  rough  wiUla  in 
yards  and  paasageB — are  aa  good  as  a  rainbow  for  culunn. 
boys  empty  tliuir  bruxhes  ou  the  apaoe  Duit  at  haud,  to 
the  trouble  of  washing  them  ;  and  the  result  iu  a  afaoir 
would  make  a  little  child— with  ite  luve  of  brilliaut  cok 
Boroam  for  joy.     There  are  things  to  be  acen  at  Mr.   iicCrA' 
whicli  may  plcaae  elderly  people  oa  much  aa  rainbow  hrwB 
gratify  a  child.     By  meiins  of  Btudying  there   the  prooe*  rf 
paper-Btaining  tram  beginning  to  end,  glimpses  are  obtaind 
into  all  cltuses  of  homes,  from  the  Qiieeu'a  jndace,  and  tb 
student's  library,  and  aristocratic  club-houses,    dutm  to  lb( 
humble  abode  of  two  or  tliree  rooms  in  town  or  cniiDti7. 

The  paper  used  in  this  manufacture  is  made  in  SooiliBCt 
whence  it  is  sent  to  Engluad  and  Ireland,  where  moret^lbt 
staining  goes  on  than  in  Scotland.  Mr.  MuCrie's  establishnNDt 
near  Edinburgh,  and  one  in  Olaegow.  are  the  oidy  ones  math 
of  the  Tweed.  For  ordinary  iinttems.  the  Scotch  pitper  is  ahoui 
two  feet  wide.  The  French  are  narrower — a  circumtitauM  whicli 
should  be  renjembered,  when  the  cost  of  hangings  is  reckiinnl 
by  the  piece.  Some  of  the  granite  papen  for  liallH  luid 
oases,  and  panel  papers  are  of  greater  and  various  widlli.  The 
pieces,  of  twelve  yards,  ore  tied  up  in  bundles  uf  ta 
a  buudle  contjiins  one  himdred  and  twenty  yarda  Tita  tot 
thing  that  in  done  with  tjie  contents  of  a  bundle,  « 
uutied,  is  to  lit  it  for  receiving  a  pattern  by  covering  it  ai 
and  evouly  with  a  coat  of  Paris  white,  or  tint,  for  th«  g 
made  uf  sulphate  of  time  and  water,  with  size,  which  fon 
fact  a  cemeut.  and  sets  the  pattern.  This  Paria  white  a 
from  Hull  iinil  Leith  ;  the  size  is  made  ou  the  premisa,  as  the 
obMiYtuTft  luiw  iu£onafi  Wb.  ■  wfA  'iil  "^a  ^wb^  .'W  wimii^ 
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undies  of  buffalo  skins  from  which  it  is  made,  and  the  cauldron 
1  which  they  are  boiled.  No  part  of  the  business  is  more 
3rious  than  that  of  the  preparation  of  the  size — both  for  making 
16  pattern  on  the  paper,  and  for  attaching  the  hanging  to  the 
all.  The  size  made  ki  hot  weather  is  never  good  ;  it  runs, 
ad  the  pattern  is  blotchy  in  places  ;  and  for  this  mischief  there 
no  remedy.  If  the  production  must  go  on,  without  waiting 
»r  cooler  weather,  the  patterns  must  suffer,  and  the  sellers 
lust  have  patience.  A  much  more  serious  consideration  for 
ouseholders  and  decorators  is,  that  none  but  the  best  size 
lould  be  used  for  attaching  the  paper  to  the  walls.  Many  a 
!ver  has  been  caused  by  the  horrible  nuisance  of  corrupt  size 
sed  in  paper-hanging  in  bed-rooms.  The  nausea  which  the 
eeper  is  aware  of  o^  waking  in  the  morning,  in  such  a  case^ 
lould  be  a  warning  needing  no  repetition.  Down  should  come 
le  whole  paper  at  any  cost  or  inconvenience  ;  for  it  is  an  evil 
hich  allows  of  no  tampering.  The  careless  decorator  will  say 
lat  time  will  set  all  right — that  the  smell  will  go  off — that 
ring  the  room  well  iu  the  day,  and  burning  some  pungent 
ling  or  other  at  night,  in  the  meantime,  will  do  very  well.  It 
ill  not  do  very  well  ;  for  health,  and  even  life  may  be  lost  in 
le  interval.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  have  one*s  stomach  in^ 
lired  for  life,  or  one's  nerves  shattered,  for  the  sake  of  the 
•st  and  trouble  of  papering  a  room,  or  a  whole  house,  if  neces- 
ry.  The  smell  is  not  the  grievance,  but  the  token  of  the 
ievance.  The  grievance  is  animal  putridity,  with  which  we 
e  shut  up,  when  this  smell  is  perceptible  in  our  chambers* 
>wn  should  come  the  paper ;  and  the  wall  behind  should  be 
raped  clear  of  every  particle  of  its  last  covering.  It  is 
tonishing  that  so  lazy  a  practice  as  tliat  of  putting  a  new 
per  over  an  old  one  should  exist  to  the  extent  it  does.  Now 
d  then  an  incident  occurs  which  shows  the  effect  of  such 
6urd  carelessness. 

Not  long  ago,  a  handsome  house  in  London  became  intoler- 
le  to  a  succession  of  residents,  who  could  not  endure  a 
j^terious  bad  smell  which  pervaded  it  when  shut  up  from  the 
Xer  air.  Consultations  were  held  about  drains,  and  all  the 
rticulars  that  could  be  thought  of,  and  all  in  vain.  At  last, 
clever  young  man,  who  examined  the  house  from  top  to 
ttom,  fixed  his  suspicions  on  a  certain  room,  where  he  in- 
rted  a  small  slip  of  glass  iu  the  uralL    It  ^^  y^^k'^^s^I 


covered,  and  tbat  repeatedly,  with  n  sort  of  putritl  (too. 
paper  wim  toru  (Ihitd  ;  aud  beliind  it  wns  found  a  i 
papera,  nn  indi  tliiok — dtutik  together  with  tlicir  layers  of4 
aud  exhibiting  a  s|x«tade  which  wc  will  not  sickoii  < 
l^  describing,  A  loeser  evil,  but  still  a  veiatiuus  u 
meationed  Ikore  :  that  wben  thiiro  is  not  alum  vdoukIi  is  l^ 
eixe,  it  wiU  not  bold.  A  familjr,  sitting  around  a  t4ib)«  M 
dinner  or  at  irork,  does  not  reliab  the  incident  of  tbu  « 
papering  of  the  room  coming  down  at  once,  with  a  Uai 
crashing  aouud,  and  a  eloiid  of  duet  Worse  still  is  tlw  trooUi, 
when  it  t&  the  pattern  of  the  paper  that  in  afTeutcd. 
waa  very  ])rettily  himg,  not  long'  ngn,  with  a  papm*  wlwo 
bright  green  trail  of  foliage  was  tlic  most  twnspicuoua  |Mt  if 
the  pattern.  Day  after  day  everything  in.  the  ruom  wns  fa 
eorered  with  n  green  duet ;  and  the  pnttern  on  the  vail  fi 
in  preitortiun.  The  sixe  lind,  in  fact,  beuu  insufficient  to  fi 
the  green  powder,  one  ingredient  of  which,  by  the  way,  •» 
ai^eoic  The  decorator,  being  sent  for,  saw  at  onco  what  ««< 
the  matter,  and,  with  expressions  of  shitnie  and  coocem.  {nUU  I 
down  the  pretty  paper,  and  put  np  another  without  ehoip!.— 
While  on  the  subjeot  of  tlie  mistakes  that  may  be  m>d«  in 
paper-hanging,  we  may  mention  one  fur  which  the  houMthcldcf 
is  answerable,  and  not  the  manufacturer  or  (teoorati-r.  WTult 
we  are  well,  we  ought  to  remember  that  we,  and  those  bekce- 
ing  to  UH,  shall  some  time  or  other  be  ill  :  and  it  is  just  aa  w«il 
to  arrange  the  sleeping-rooms  of  our  houses  so  as  to  gire  erwy 
adrautage  to  invalids,  when  the  day  of  sickness  cxinxta.  Il  i« 
of  no  ooosequenue  to  the  healthful,  [lerhayut,  how  tiieir  beil! 
stand  ;  but  it  may  make  the  dilforonco  to  a  sick  person,  cf  fent 
or  tranquillity,  of  sleep  or  no  sleep,  whether  his  bed  staw^M 
it  should  du,  north  aud  south,  or  east  aud  west ;  and  wtidte 
the  window  is  opposite  the  foot  of  the  bed,  or  iu  mhm  )M 
annoying  direction.  In  the  same  way  we  may  never  think  tf 
the  pattern  on  the  wall  of  our  room,  while  wo  go  tu  bed  on^  te 
sleep  aud  rise  the  moment  we  awake  ;  but  it  is  cert«iB  tU 
dohrimn  in  fever  coses  has  been  precipitated,  and  that  ft 
visiuuB,  or  teasing  images,  have  been  excited  by  faulaatio  fj 
terns  on  chiuts  bed-curtains,  or  on  the  hangings  of  the  i 
The  paper  fur  hed-rooras  should  be  of  a  nitlter  light  coloaTiJ 
of  a  pattern  aa  niAefeivi^  »a  cwn  \«  \\fti- 
jiothing  ao  woU  aa  »  bUnV  v^pM  (»t  «Krt«B  '^ 


go  to  bed  oD^tP 
it  is  cert«iBtU  ! 
and  that  fhgbtfiU 
I  by  faulaatiol^H 
ings  of  the  ii^^| 
r  light  coloOTi^H 
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irk  border  for  ii  relief  ;  but  there  aro  many  papers  now  which 
t  present  any  of  the  everlasting  forms  luid  varietioa  of  the 
),  the  circle,  and  the  diamond.  A  watered  paper,  or  any 
g  pattern  is  objectionable,  because  the  eye  of  the  invalid 
race  human  profiles  in  them.  There  are  patterns  in 
nbundauce  which  are  pretty  enongh  in  a  humble  way — con- 
Euating  of  an  aggregate  of  various  email  figures — so  small  and 
rious  as  to  create  nothing  to  the  eye  but  a  pleaeantly- 

Having  delivered  my  conscience  of  this  admonition,  out  of 
B  doctoring  and  sick-nursing  part  of  my  experience,  I  may 

a  to  our  psper-staining. 
The  laying  on  the  Paris  white  is  done  by  a  machine.  The 
Bt  whiting  is  thrown  into  a  trough,  where  it  is  licked  up  by  a 
rlinder,  which  daubs  it  on  a  cylindrical  brush,  which  transfers 
t  to  another  cylinder,  under  which  the  paper  is  drawn,  receiving 
be  plnstrr  as  it  goes.  A  wide  brush,  like  a  fringe  of  soft 
inBtlee,  is  fixed  before  the  lost  cylinder,  and  sweeps  the  paper 
I  the  long  sheet  passes  on,  distributing  the  coating  evenly, 
ind  smoothiug  the  surface.  The  paper,  in  lengths  of  twelve 
prds,  ia  drawn  out  by  little  Ixiys,  who  carry  it  over  little 
Mpa  of  sticks,  lifting  up  a  stick,  mid  the  wet  paper  with  it, 
i  hoisting  both  on  a  pole,  so  that  the  paper  can  be  carried  to 
Ihs  drying  place  without  being  touched  by  human  hands.  Two 
3  thus  carry  nway  a  piece  in  four  folds,  which  of  course  do 
(  touch  each  other.  The  lads,  with  their  poles,  lay  the  sticks 
I  Iwrizontal  poles  at  some  height  from  the  ground ;  and 
re,  Otill  untouched,  hangs  the  paper  to  dry. 
If  R  polished  ground  is  wanted,  the  paper- — duly  prepared  by  a, 
niool  process  in  the  oiien  air — is  rubbed  with  a  lump  of 
h  chalk  ;  then  with  a  surface  of  felt  or  flannel,  and  finally 
It  a  polishing  brush  ;  and  from  this  treatment  it  comes  out 
d  a  bumisli  like  satin.  The  paper,  with  a  polished  or  a.  dead 
round,  is  now  ready  to  receive  the  pattern. 
There  ere  three  ways  of  giving  it  a  pattern — by  a  printing 
,  by  block  printiiig,  mid  by  marbling  by  hand.  It 
s  tliat  one  machine  docs  the  work  of  alwut  four  block 
JBinters  ;  that  two  poreons  may  prepare  the  paper  for  fifteen 
BrintlDg  tables ;   and    that  fifty  workmen   lao,  t^j  ^^ssA  SSi- 

nit  three  thoueaud  pieces  (pi  t«eVje  -^Mia  isaAi^ 
r  week.     They  are  paid  by  the  pitiw — ftom  twc-M.-^-'ceiWft  ^ 
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two  tthillings  per  score,  aud  a  workman  can  c 

thirty  to  thirty-five  Kliillings  per  week.     The  buKintMB  b  a 

on  in  largo  airy  rooms,  and  altboiigli  miicb  actiritj  luiil  m 

of  eye,  foot,  Mul  liand  nre  requirud  for  joining  tfw  \ 

lifting  tlie  heavy  block,  iind  Blftmping  it,  there  is 

fatigiie,  in*  perilous  liftbility  of  any  kind.     It    ia  altd^ht 

favoiimble  and    fortunate    kind    of  emjiloyment    for   »  | 

III  otie  part  of  the  promises  abides  the  desgoov  ( 
now,  generally  fipeaking,  at  one  of  our  Suhouls  of  Dcsig 
vatdica  the  French ;    be    wittuhoa    tho    Knglisb ;    Im  i 
nature  ;  and  draws  ideas  from  all  for  his  pfttteni&     St 
terns  arc  eternal  in  popular  fnvour  ;  and  go  mtc  lobb^  p 
— granitea  and  luarbleB ;  Imt  Iwyond  thoae  all  is  i 
A  new  set  of  designs  must  bo  made  eveiy  year  :  anil  if  a  p 
does  nut   pay  its  coat  the  iirst  year,  it  never  i 
not  be  utterly  lost,  Imt  it  will  never  bo   r(.iniinvnrfrv& 
one  of  the  lower  rooms  at  Mr,  MeCrie's,  we  trod  npon  « 
in  a  truly  magnanimous   nmnncr.      Tlic  9"or  was    laiJ    i 
obsolete    blocks ;    and    thus  we   tramplcil    on    Ruuiy  fan 
pounds'  worth  of  property. 

The  blocks  are  a  pretty  sight,  from  the  beginning,  miten  tk 
[>l(K;k-cutter  traces  bis  giattem  from  oiled  [Mper  ajtou  tlte  « 
and  taps  his  ehisol.  sending  it    down    to   a  certain  ■: 
the  wood  (pine),  and    then    doara  nut  the  sjiacw*,  up  t 
funeral  ceremony  of  lajing  tlicse  niunoriiUe  of  departed  E 
in  the  ground  ;  that  is,  In  the  floor.     Where  little  biu  n 
are  broken  away,  they  are  supplied  with  Iiraas  or  CMjipvT. 
blocks  for  granite  jiaperM  ore  stuck  all  over  "with  t-vernhi^  1 
that  will  make  a  mark,"  as  we  wore  told  ;  witli  odda  and  a 
of  eop|>er  and  brass,  and  with  coinmLin  nail  hradB.      For  tk  I 
printing  machine,  the  block    ia   cylindtinl,  tbp  |imc««a  bmf  I 
just  tliat  of  eyliuder-printing  of  any  kind.     For  ib«  p 
tables    the  blocks  are  fiimislied  with  a  strap  nt  tits  b 
receive  t^o  workman's  hand,  and  they  arc  preotnt  dw 
the  paper  by  a  mallet  driven  Irr  tlie  workmnn'i!  foot, 
time  that  he  applies  Uie    block,  he  di|«  it  on 
a  stiff  liquid  in  a  trough  tiy  hia  side — the  liquid  licing  e 
the  colour  ho  wants  t»  impress,  or  tlku  oil  which  in  to  c 
and  retain  tVie  coViur  \m  V«   u.^wir«»a4»  *lwd    over    it, 
tbti  beat  sort  uf  giWvng,  si>\4\wJ'vi».'5^e4\  V«SiiKi5 
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gilding,  bronze  powder;  for  flock  papers,  the  flock  which  is 
brought  from  the  wool  districts.  The  flock  is  wool,  dyed  of 
various  colours,  and  reduced  to  powder.  If  the  size  or  oil  on 
which  it  is  deposited  be  good,  the  flock  cannot  be  rubbed  off, 
or  removed  by  any  means  short  of  scratching.  The  array  of 
crimson  flock  papers  is  really  superb  'in  our  day.  One  never 
tires  of  gazing  at  them  in  an  establishment  like  this,  and 
fancying  how  each  would  look  in  one's  own  study  or  dining- 
room.  Of  all  charming  rooms  in  a  middle  class  house,  the 
most  bewitching,  perhaps,  is  a  library  lined  almost  throughout 
with  books,  with  the  spaces  between  papered  with  a  rich  crimson 
flock  paper,  and  affording  room,  between  the  book-cases,  for  a 
pedestal  here  and  there,  with  a  bust  or  a  good  cast  upon  it, 
surmounted  by  a  very  few  choice  prints.  The  crimson  makes  a 
glorious  ground  for  prints. 

The  workman  has  not  always  dismissed  his  piece  when  he 
has  printed  it  from  end  to  end.  It  may  be  a  pattern  of  two 
colours,  or  of  six,  or  even  of  twelve  ;  and  for  each  colour  a  fresh 
block  and  a  fresh  process  are  required,  each  repetition  of  course 
reckoning  as  a  new  piece  in  regard  to  his  wages.  The  workman 
who  does  his  work  wholly  by  hand,  he  who  marbles  papers  for 
lobbies  and  stair-walls,  has  also  to  go  over  it  several  times.  The 
yellow  jwlished  ground  is  supplied  to  him  ready  for  his  brush. 
He  veins  it  with  a  camel  hair  brush,  dipped  in  a  dark  colour. 
One  cannot  but  admire  the  decision  with  which  he  makes  his 
strokes,  and  groups  his  veinings.  We  should  stand  hesitating 
which  way  to  make  our  pencil  wander,  doubting  whether  we 
were  making  anything  like  marble  ;  but  the  accustomed  stainer 
wields  his  brush  with  as  much  purpose  and  decision  as  we  do 
the  pen,  knowing  i\a  well  where  to  go  and  wherefore.  When 
he  has  thus  veined  a  certain  portion,  he  sprinkles,  by  jerking  a 
brush,  little  drops  of  soap  and  turpentine,  which  make  blotches, 
emd  give  a  marbled  appearance  to  the  whole  surface.  The 
coloured  streaks,  Ixjing  diluted,  spread  into  a  perfect  resem- 
blance of  the  veins  of  marble  ;  and  nothing  remains  but  to 
daub  some  white  blotches  into  the  centres  of  the  groups  of 
streaks.  Of  all  the  imitation  papers,  this  a{){>eared  to  us  the 
most  perfect  The  granite  waa  good,  with  its  glittering  "  frost- 
ing," which  frosting  is  done  by  scattering,  very  sparingly,  par- 
ticles of  the  thinnest  possible  glass  from  the  glass-houses.  The 
^nming  of  oak  papers  is  done  by  putting  aa  vtoTi  ^y^icX^  m  ^(^ 
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place  of  the  smootliiDg  brush,  wlieu  the  paper  receives 

Among  tho  piiporB  shown  in  the  wiirehouse,  where  1 
pletcd  9;i>oda  iim:  de|j<Miteil,  the  most  lieautlful  in  atir  i 
a  broad  pmielleil  pnper  of  wliite,  wftt^redj  •mtU  a  jmntd  I 
of  rosea,  We  looked  in  vaJu  for  tho  sort  of  bauging  wk 
miist  think  will  lio  in  demand  ere  long  ;  a.  hnogiog 
l)eing  dork  near  the  floor,  becomes  gnidually  lighter  towni 
ceiling.  At  pi-oaent,  decorators  depend  on  a  dark  corjict 
light  ceiling  to  give  the  effect  mdicated  by  deuuratiro 
and  required  by  a  trained  eye,  Bome  aid  Iwing  given  by  i 
skirting  board,  and  a  cornice  of  light  and  bright  coloura ; 
there  seems  to  bo  no  reason  vhy  the  huugiiigs  on  ths  vaDi 
should  unt  do  their  part  ;  and  there  c«n  be  no  doulit  that  t 
iride  new  range  of  de^gn  would  lie  opened  by  foiloRing  out 
this  principle. 

What  we  owe  to  the  designers  of  good  {Hiper-bangtugs  cm 
hardly  be  estimated  by  those  who  have  not  travetlod  iu  i 
which  asBiinie  to  l«  highly  civilised,  but  have  uo  time  ta  { 
things  done  iu  the  best  manner.    Even  at  home,  and  iu 
houses,  one  meets  occasionally  with  a  miHtokc  in  tbo  choioe  ( 
pattern  ;  a  mistake  which  causes  irritation  and  annoyuev^ 
the  visitor,  from  hour  to  hour ;  as  when  a  pattern,  wlud^j 
everything  that  could  be  wished  in  the  single  breadth,  \ 
birth  to  an  imperfect  form  when  joined  with  the  nest  1 
a  lUamond,  for  iuBtimee,  which  turns  out  a  little  emftUer  oo 
aide  than  tho  other,  or  a  curve  which  ia  not  freely  cniriod » 
but  in  some  porta  of  tlio  United  States,  among  otiier 
where  money  is  not  spared  in  decorating  dwellings,  bat 
men  are  eoarce  and  ill-quatifiod,  one  sees  o it raordi nary  sjn 
on  the  walls  of  good  bouses.     I  was  once  atnmUng  in  poyls 
contemplation  of  my  chamber  wall,  when  my  liosteea  vnii 
and  told  me  how  veiod  she  had  been  about   iL 
employed  an  emignuit  paper-hanger,  who  had  passed  hit 
off  an  a  Brst-rate  workman.     She  gave  him  the  papera,  and 
him  to  hia  work.     In  a  wonderfully  short  time,  he 
eiulting  :  ho  had  done  the  job — capitally — he  would  say  i 
for  himself;  he  had  "made  every  crease  show."     And  m» 
had — with  the  moat  pervewe  TO^cuwt'j — b^  t^<*  spoiling 
pattern,  iind  now  Icav'rag  a.  "flVvVa  "Axtcai  "A  fe-^vjab  \i«Vii«KSt1 
iJreftdtha.      There  was  no  viv^iA^Witw  &  Aoca  tiWXvs 
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n  and  therefore  no  remedj.  My  hostess  was  English,  and  annoyed 
accordingly.  The  Americans  care  less  for  such  things,  or  do  not 
even  discover  them,  unless  the  blemish  is  very  flagrant.  I 
remember  a  curious  instance  of  this  difference  between  the 
American  and  the  English  eye,  which  met  my  notice  as  far  off 
as  Lexington  in  Kentucky.  We  were  taken,  of  course,  to  the 
Senate  Chamber  at  Lexington — merely  our  own  party — ^to  see 
the  room.  A  picture  over  the  President's  chair  hanging  awiy, 
I  naturally  stepped  upon  a  bench  which  stood  below,  and  set  it 
right  with  a  touch  ;  after  which,  the  party  went  home,  to  one 
of  the  best  houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  a  young 
Englishman  of  rank  and  Mr.  Clay  were  to  join  us  at  dinner. 
Our  hostess  and  her  guests  fell  into  conversation  about  fur- 
nishing drawing-rooms,  and  attention  was  drawn  to  the  paper 
of  the  handsome  room  we  were  sitting  in.  All  admired  it,  but 
I  observed  on  the  oddity  of  the  workman  having  put  up  two 
breadths,  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  upside  down.  The 
hostess  laughingly  doubted  it,  had  never  heard  of  it,  could  not 
see  it  now  :  would  ask  the  young  Englishman,  and  see  if  any- 
body thought  so  but  myself.  Presently  came  the  English- 
man with  Mr.  Clay.  He  was  asked  to  look  round  the  room, 
and  say  if  he  saw  any  blemish  anywhere.     He  glanced  round, 

;  and  pointed  to  the  two  breadths  that  were  topsy-turvy,  to 
the  amusement  of  the  good-humoured  hostess,  who  said  the 
English  eye  was  something  past  her  comprehension.  Upon 
this,  Mr.  Clay  related  that  he  had  just  been  taking  my  country- 
man to  see  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  that  he  had  mounted  a 
bench  to  set  straight  a  map  which  he  declared  to  be  hung  awry, 
though  nobody  else  could  see  it.  The  laugh  was  now  louder 
than  ever ;  and  then  followed  a  discussion  whether  it  was  a 
privilege  or  a  misfortune  to  be  so  particular  as  we  English  had 
proved  ourselves.  Perhaps  we  should  suffer  more  from  our 
particularity  in  a  new  country  than  the  thing  is  worth  ;  but  we 
should  be  sorry  to  lay  it  aside  at  home. 

The  omnipresent  gutta-percha  is  among  the  paper-hangings 
ahneady.  It  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  consolation  to  the 
owners  of  houses  which  are  cursed  with  a  damp  wall  or  comer. 
As  for  a  generally  damp  house,  one  has  only  to  quit  it,  if  one 
haSv  ever  been  foolish  enough  to  go  into  it  But  there  are 
many  excellent  houses  with  some  faulty  bit — some  comer  or 

"  projection  which  got  wet  in  the  building,  and.  co\]X<i  li^^^xX^  ^{$:X* 
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dry  ;  and  here  comes  m  tlie  giitta-percha  paper  most  (»nsu1iii 
The  housewife  may  have  niblicd,  nod  wnrrned,  iwi]  dritd,  ij 
toil  and  pains,  ercry  summer  ;  Imt  in  winter,  the  stains  a 
again,  and,  towards  spring,  the  green  mould.      She  nwr  ll 
battened  thiit  end  or  comer  ;  but  Uien,  tlicre  wtw  the  u 
thought  that  tlie  >lAmp  aud  tlie  mould  were  growing  liehindtkl 
ficreeu.     In  caee  of  damp  from  driving  rains,  iu  exposed  intat-l 
tiona,  it  may  be  true  that  tlieie  is  nothing  like  a  mantle  of  il 
under  whosii  leaves  dry  duRt  may  be  found  at   the  end  of  jl 
wettest  winter.     But,  if  tlic  dnmp  be  incurred  in  the  p 
building,  the  ivy  is  not  the  appropriate  cure  ;  nnd  IwsidaA 
takes  some  yeani  tu  cover  the  end  of  a  house.  Tbn  gutta-peni* 
paper  contines  the  damp  within  the  wall,  at  least,  aud  cunip^ 
it  to  evaporate  externally,  if  at  all.     It  thnmnghly  interot^  I 
if  it  cannot  cure,  a  very  great  evil ;  and  it  will,  uo  donbt,  In 
oztcuaive  tiso  till  all  men  ture  too  sensible  to  Lave  aay  A 
comers  in  their  honace  at  all. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


We  have  been,  a  friend  and  I,  t*  Redditch,  that  rem 
little  Worcestershire  town,  tJi  see  needles  made.     While  a 
perch — for  Kedditch  crowns  a  high  hill — while  looking  a1 
in  all  directions,  over  a  true  English  cmintry  Hccne  ot  Mi  i 
dale,  orehanl  and    sloping  fallow,  humble  uhiirch-tower,  i 
comfortable  farmatcad,  I  was  compelled  by  our  errnnd  to  a 
this  with  some  very  dilfereut;  places  in  which  I  htul  a 
needles.      People  who  invent  aud   use   such    nrticloB  <if  b 
venience  as  needles  must  have  a  good  deal  in  common,  htn 
widely  different  they  must  nppear  on  the  whole.     How  n 
want«  and  wishes,  designs  and  plans,  cfTorta  and  acfaien 
must  be  common  to  the  minds  of  all  sorts  of  iwrsuiiH  who  N 
things  together  to  make  garments,  and  do  it  by  means  ott 
same    invention, — of   an   instrument   which    shall    pierc0  1 
material,  anil  draw  a  t.hri-ftd  after  it,  to  tie  two  cdgea  togt  " 
T  could  not  t>m,  l\\\nV,  ^\n\e  cnv  ftin  \iWwAk(\\  iJC  i 

the  odd  places  ■mwVik\\,o\."mV!iCT^agj|^^^«^ 

proeees,  or  the  recoiAs  ot  A. 
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In  the  Lebanon,  high  up  among  the  defiles  and  rocky  plat- 
forms, which  succeed  each  other  till  the  celebrated  cedars  are 
reached,  there  is  a  Tillage,  nestling  among  mulberry  groves  and 
orchards,  called  Edcu,  and  believed  by  many  people  in  the  East 
to  be  the  real  first  home  of  Adam  and  Eve.  I  did  not,  when  I 
was  there,  see  anybody  sewing  fig-leaves  together ;  but  I  mention 
that  place,  not  only  because  it  is  a  wide-spread  belief  that  the 
first  sewing  ever  done  was  done  there,  but  because  I  had,  a 
little  while  before  going  there,  seen  a  piece  of  sewing,  of 
extremely  old  date.  The  work  that  I  saw  was  a  piece  of 
darning,  with  the  threaded  needle  still  stickmg  in  it,  after  the 
lapse  of  several  thousand  years.  The  old  Egyptians  had  a 
custom  of  burying  in  their  handsome,  roomy  rock  tombs, 
specimens  of  the  works  and  possessions  of  the  deceased ;  and 
the  cotton  fabric  that  I  saw,  with  the  pretty  unfinished  dam 
(more  like  herring-bone  stitch  than  our  ordinary  darning),  and 
the  needle  sticking  in  it,  was,  no  doubt,  the  property  and  the 
handiwork  of  the  lady  in  whose  tomb  it  was  found.  It  may  be 
seen  in  Dr.  Abbott's  collection  of  curiosities  at  Cairo.  Those 
old  Elgyptians  seem  to  have  known  the  use  of  steeL  They  used 
it  for  armour ;  but  not,  it  is  supposed,  for  needles ;  for  this 
needle — the  one  remaining  needle  from  the  world  of  above  five 
thousand  years  ago,  is  of  wood.  The  wood  is  hard,  and  the 
needle  is  made  as  small,  probably,  as  it  can  be,  but  it  is  sadly 
clumsy  ; — harder  to  use,  no  doubt,  than  the  sail-makers'  needles 
we  saw  under  the  file  at  Redd  itch.  It  is  a  curious  thing, 
however,  to  glance  back,  through  all  those  thousands  of  years, 
to  the  Egyptian  lady,  sitting  in  her  elegant  chair,  mending  her 
muslin  garment  (wliatever  it  might  be),  while  siurounded  by  her 
children,— one  of  whom  was  playing  with  her  doll  (still  in 
mummified  existence),  with  a  face  and  hair  uncommonly  like 
the  Sphinx — and  another,  a  baby,  handling — not  a  woolly  bow- 
wow dog  like  those  that  yelp  in  our  nurseries — but  a  little 
snapping  crocodile,  of  wood,  with  a  loose  under-jaw.  And  then 
»— what  a  long  step  it  is  over  space  and  time  ! — to  the  place 
where  I  have  seen  another  sort  of  needle,  with  its  thread — no 
more  to  be  compared  with  the  Redditch  needles  than  the 
Egyptian  one ; — the  green  shores  of  Mackinaw,  in  Lake 
Michigan,  where,  in  some  of  the  long  row  of  wigwams,  there 
are,  at  this  day,  Indian  women,  sewing  with  a  needle  oC  «.tA>^ 
porcupine  qiiill,  and  thread  of  the  smewa  ot  Wiq  ^<^t«     K^gitass 
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among  those  thn.t  I  have  not  seen,  there  itre  tlie  fiah-hotiMi 
ttie  GrceiilanderB  and  tlie  South  Sea  lal&ndfln  use 
of  the  one  race  silting  in  their  snow-burrow,  Btitchin^ 
light  of  their  oil-latnpa ;  niiil   the  women  uf    the 
wearing,  while  at  work,  a  great  palio-leaf  on  their  Ixad* 
ehade  ;  and  cooling  tbemHolveB  occasicmally  by  a  swim  b  tti 
oalin  water  within  the  coral  reefs.     Again, — but   I 
stop  to  tell  of  ail  the  tbfferent  kinds  of  needle*  n 
world— though  the  list  would  now  be  a  short  one      Ii 
a  abort  list,  because  our  English  needles  of  to^^  ■ni 
all  over  the  known  world,  whcrCTer  eichango  of  conii 
going  on. 

Some  of  lis  may  feel  nncorofortaWe  at  this  ti 
uncomfortablo  at  the  recollection  of  a  sad  story  bImiu 
Do  we  not  know  of  cvrtatu  piirchases,  made  of  fer 
Africans — the  purchase-mouoy  on  our  aide  being 
"Whitechapcl  sharps,"  duly  gilded  at  the  head, — i 
found,  after  the  departure  of  the  traders,  to  be  withoat 
It  is  a  sad  story,  The  Redditch  makers,  who  UMtd  U 
gilt  "  Whitechar«l  sharjia"  for  tlie  Africau  market,  imy  I 
don't  believe  it ;  that  the  needles  were  of  a  couw 
finishod  kind  ;  but  that  thisy  wore  never  "  blind." 
testimony  is  so  strong,  and  the  effects  of  tlte  dteal 
serious  in  damaging  onr  commercial  cbamci 
savagea,  that  we  fear  there  can  hnvc  lieon  no  m 
no  doubt,  a  parallel  case  with  that  of  tlie  An 
sold  a  handful  of  g^npuwd■^^  fur  a  bale  of  fi 
Indians,  inatmoting  their  customers  to  sow  the  gitnptm^erfe 
fWuws,  to  get  valimlile  crops  next  siunmer  ;  aud  with  ibat  ft 
the  Dutch  traders,  who  used  their  own  hands  and  fiwt  h 
weight, — the  hand  fur  half  a  pound,  and  the  fixH  for  a  |mBt 
and  otemully  ofitouished  tlie  Indiaux  at  the  quantity  of  ta 
they  had  to  lieap  up,  and  8i|uee»e  into  tlic  ecnle,  to  wrigb  do* 
the  Dutchman's  pound.  If  we  laugh  at  such  atorie*,  it  !■  ^A 
a  weeping  heart ;  for  tricks  like  these,  done  in  any  onM 
whore  new  races  are  found,  are  a  grave  misfortune  to  tb«  w** 
human  race. 

How  is  it  that  "  Whitechapel  sharps"  are,  or  werp,  msife* 
Redditch  t     It  IS  aupjused  to  )>e  liecause  Kli 
Whitechapcl  •,  gVlVug  a  ^wA  wiMwi  Vn  wecdlea,  which  ibey 
preserved,      iud  w^io  waa  '&\ua  'f«jMfflfc\    'i*  '* 
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who  came  over  in  1565,  and  was  the  first  maker  of  needles  in 
this  country  ; — ^that  is,  of  course,  of  the  modem  kind  of  needle. 
And  who  taught  the  Germans  ?  The  Spaniards, — if  we  may 
judge  by  the  importation  of  "  Spanish  needles "  into  England 
and  other  countries  before  the  Germans  made  them.  And  who 
taught  the  Spaniards )  Nobody  seems  to  know ;  so  it  is 
reported  that  they  invented  the  true  needle, — ^made  of  steel, 
with  a  point  at  one  end,  and  an  eye  at  the  other. 

What  pains  Elias  Krause  took  with  his  work,  we  may  judge 
by  what  some  living  persons  could  tell  us  of  needle-making  in 
their  yoimg  days.  Cyclopeedias  of  the  present  centxuy — ^within 
the  last  thirty  years,  even — give  such  an  account  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  needle,  as  appears  quite  piteous  to  one  who  was  at 
Bedditch  yesterday.  We  read  of  such  hammering,  and  rolling, 
such  heating  and  cooling,  such  filing  and  punching,  of  each 
separate  needle,  that  we  wonder  how  any  sempstress  ever  dared 
to  break  an  eye,  or  turn  the  point,  of  a  thing  which  had  cost  so 
much  pains.  And  the  needles  of  thirty,  twenty,  ten,  five  years 
ago,  cost  something  much  more  serious  than  pains  and  toil. 
They  cost  human  life,  too,  at  a  terrible  rate.  It  never  was 
true,  as  it  is  often  said  to  have  been,  that  needle-makers  rarely 
Uved  beyond  thirty  years  of  age ;  but  it  was,  for  a  long  time, 
true  that  every  needle  that  was  pointed  helped  to  shorten  some 
man*s  life. 

The  facts  were  these.  Needle-pointers  lived,  while  at  their 
work,  in  an  atmosphere  thick  with  stone-dust  and  steel-dust, 
generated  by  the  dry  grinding  of  the  needles  upon  the  wheel 
just  under  their  noses.  Instead  of  windows,  there  were  many 
little  doors  in  the  places  where  they  worked,  in  order  to  carry 
off  as  much  dust  as  possible ;  and  one  consequence  of  this  was, 
that  the  men  sat  in  a  thorough  draught  Their  only  precaution 
was  to  go  out  about  once  in  an  hour,  and  rinse  their  mouths ;  a 
poor  device  enough,  while  their  noses,  throats  and  windpipes 
were  infested,  like  their  dress  and  their  skin,  with  myriads  of 
sharp  points  of  cruel  steeL  They  died  of  consumption  in  a  few 
years.  If  boys  tried  the  work,  they  were  gone  before  twenty. 
If  men,  with  a  consolidated  frame,  and  good  appetites  (for  the 
largest  eaters  lived  longest),  set  to  this  work,  they  might  pos- 
sibly hold  on  to  forty, — a  case  here  and  there  occurring  of  a 
needle-pointer  who  reached  forty-five.  Bad  morals  always 
attend  a  permanent  state  of  insecurity  of  Wie  bjcA  \M)^  \kfi»^i^\ 
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nnd  so  it  was  in  this  case.  Ver;  high  wagos  were  given.  S^H 
men  earned  a  guinea  a  day;  none  less  tUan  two  guiueas  s*^^! 
It  became  itn  established  (act,  ttiat  tlie  ueedlo-puintera  (4^| 
nbout  flirty  men,  in  a  popnlatiuu  uf  une  thoLtsuiil  five  lionl^H 
in  Rodditcli ;  and  in  a  similar  piiipfirtion,  as  the  ])oputi^H 
increased)  were  a  set  of  debaucihed  yoting  mcu,  wbo,  tenff^H 
by  the  high  wages,  braved  their  doum,  and  eut«re(l  ai>ua^^H 
business  at  tvfonty,  or  soon  after, — counting  the  yean  ^H 
supposed  tbey  miglit  live,  and  deolonug  their  desire  EiC|^| 
short  life  and  a  merry  one,"  They  married,  nnd  alvanj^| 
their  widows  and  children  to  the  parish.  Fotlowiiig^  their  tut^l 
of  a  merry  life,  they  would  at  timeH  drink  all*,  day  aud  in^l 
fur  two  or  three  weeks  together.  Then  they  wuuld  go  bai^^| 
their  benches,  raise  a  prodi^otu  dust,  and  chok?  urer  it,  idi^^| 
without  pause,  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  to  clear  off  &0i^^| 
then,  they  would  have  another  drinking  liout.  Tliis  was  a  a^| 
which  uo  humane  employer' could  endure  :  and  luany  wsnlH 
cmisultatious  and  attempts  entered  npou  liy  tho  muloi^H 
save  or  prolong  life.  All  such  attempts  exasperated  the  not|^| 
themselves.  They  insisted  upon  thoir  right  to  die  early,  if  d^| 
chose  :  and  they  were  sure  their  employers  were  iu  Kil^| 
wanting  to  lower  their  wages.  A  good  man  iuventml  a  *i^H 
gauee  mask  ;  which,  bciug  magnetised,  must  prevcut  tlte  M^l 
dust  from  entering  the  mouth.  Tho  men  would  not  TOf^l 
This  mask  cuuld  be  little  or  no  protection  aguinst  th«  <i^H 
from  the  grindstone.  Another  device  was  therefore  joined  ^^| 
that  of  the  mask  ;-— a  canvas  cylinder,  brought  down  cTow  o^H 
the  grindstone,  up  whieh.  it  was  hoped,  the  dust  would  nukt^H 
way.  and  be  carried  off.  In  one  night,  the  canvas  eylindl^| 
tliruu^out  KedUitch,  were  cut  into  strips,  and  the  iim^^| 
pointers  declared  themselves  under  iutiniidatiou  from  tli^H 
fellow- workers,  about  wearing  the  mask.  It  was  pretty  iile«r^| 
the  tim^  that  the  men  agreed  among  tliemsolvos  to  cut  t^H 
another's  cylinders,  and  to  threaten  each  other;  tliftl  it  (ni>^| 
matter  of  collusion  from  end  to  end.  " 

Other  inventions  were  devised  from  time  to  time  ;  Iwt  wert 
never  got  into  use.  The  now  generation  of  need]c-|toiulers  (uxl 
an  employer  of  fifty  years  old  has  seen  four  generotioos  U 
them)  were  less  ig:iorant,  and  somewhat  leas  vidous  thnn  t 
predecossora ;  bnt  6t'i\\  l\vo  aiwxAce  ol  XA-s  t»Ki\,  -aa,  \>.  ^i 
bMome  ft  point  ttt  bonwT,  cc  tf^  W»W^^  'w^ii^  ^^«  ^      ^-^ 
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their  dread  of  a  lowering  of  wages,  not  to  use  any  means  of 
self-preservation ;  and  on  they  went  to  their  early  graves,  as 
fast  as  ever,  until  four  years  ago.  Then  there  was  a  strike 
among  the  Redditch  needle-makers.  It  lasted  three  months ; 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  men  became  very  hungry,  very 
sad,  and  very  humble.  They  made  no  objection  to  the  terms 
offered  by  the  employers  :  and  the  employers  saw  that  now  was 
the  time  to  save  the  needle-pointers  from  their  own  folly ;  and 
they  made  it  a  prime  condition  of  renewed  connection  between 
masters  and  men,  that  a  certain  sanitary  apparatus  shoidd  be 
£Buthfully  used.  The  promise  was  given  ;  the  trial  was  made ; 
the  men  soon  found  the  comfort  and  advantage  of  it;  they 
appear,  now,  likely  to  live  as  long  as  other  people ;  and  the 
stranger  observes  that  they  seem  to  show  off  the  arrangement 
with  a  certain  complacency  and  pride,  which  prove  that  it 
works  in  excellent  accordance  with  their  will.  What  this 
arrangement  is,  I  shall  tell  hereafter,  when  we  have  carried 
our  commodity  up  to  the  need  of  being  pointed.  The  number 
of  needle-pointers  in  Redditch,  now,*  is  about  one  hundred  and 
ten ;  a  large  company  to  be  saved  from  an  early  and  painful 
death! 

It  is  not  so  very  long  since  every  needle  of  every  size  was 
made  separately,  from  beginning  to  end,  as  sail- makers'  needles 
and  packing  needles  are  made  still.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  is 
most  perplexing  to  the  imagination  :  the  old  method,  by  which 
nails,  hooks  and  eyes,  and  needles,  were  separately  fashioned  by 
hand  :  or  the  present  amount  of  production  by  machinery.  I 
saw,  the  other  day,  hooks  and  eyes  made  by  a  machine,  which 
gave  me  a  strong  impression  of  its  being  alive  (some  one  said  it 
could  do  everything  but  speak),  by  which  one  manufactory 
sends  out  a  ton  per  week  of  hooks  and  eyes.  No  comment  can 
add  to  the  marvel  of  the  thought — a  ton  of  hooks  and  eyes  per 
week !  In  needle-making  there  is  no  such  marvellous  ma- 
chinery :  the  marvel  consisting  chiefly  of  the  dexterity  attainable 
hy  human  fingers ;  but  the  monstrous  numbers  made  are  simply 
overwhelming.  We  saw,  on  a  counter  of  a  warehouse  yesterday, 
a  set  of  little  parcels,  such  as  a  lady  might  carry  home  all  at 
once  in  a  hand-basket,  and  found  that  they  contained  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  needles !  Comparing  that  set  of  parcels  with 
what  else  the  room  contained,  we  gave  up  the  attempt  to 
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compmlieud  whftt  we  Baw.  The  room  wsa  uirroHuded  lij  «»' 
jwrtmcnte,  eadi  of  which  waa  lillcd  with  amilar  packeu.  Ik 
efTort  to  iumt^ine  thoir  uoiitetits,  when  itt  itau,  vraa  like  uiuk» 
taking  U)  count  the  grains  of  a  aijuaru  yard  af  »(n-b^A 
Yot  thia  wuB  only  one  room  ot  one  mauu&vtor;  uf  ou  liull 
town  I 

Needle-making  is  now,  however,  almost  gone  out  c\ 
also.     There  woa,  once,  a  famouB  manufacture  nt  Lon^  Cremli^ 
in  Oxfordshire  ;  but  it  has  tangniaheil  so  loiig  that  it  has  n 
expired,     The  people  intenuarriod  witii  n.'iu)irk»1ile  racli 
ness  ;  eiclinnged  ideas  with  nobody  else  ;  heard,  ur  would 
of  no  improvement ;  chose  to  remain  as  they  were  ;  tbodot; 
of  course,  they  sank.     The  pupuJntion  uf  Kedilitch  ha*, 
time,  increased  from  fifteen  hundred  to  nearly  five 
of  whom  almost  every  man,  woman,  and  child  lives  by  imcjIk 
The  neighbouring  villages  contain  a  jiopulation  of  fmm  ttf 
tUousand  to  five  thousand  more:  a  large  prujiortiou  "f  irh«0 
Bre  employed  by  the  Redditch   manufucturers.     The  lawm' 
and  doctors'    fcua   were    once   needles ;    Kud  the    slii 
pruflts,  and  the  maid-eervanta'  wages,  and  the  liuusea,  oad 
Hcliools,  aad  the  land  allotmcDts.  and  the  flower-show 
and  all  the  good  things  that  may  he  found  there  now, 
onoe  needles  too.     Finding  nuch  things  uome  of  uecHUoi,  iK'j 
see  now  how  the  needles  come  into  being. 

We  are  allowed  to  go  over  the  Victoria  Works,  the 
tory  of  Mr.  John  James  ;  and,  moreover,  into  any  <>f  tlie 
of  his  work-people  who  carry  on  their  biisintisH  nt  home  : 
is  the  c»se  with  alwut  three-fourths  of  them.  I'hose  who 
on  Mr.  Jamea'e  premises  ore  well  off  for  air,  light,  and 
nesB.  Some  of  the  rooms  overlook  Lis  pretty  garden,  uid 
have  plenty  of  windows,  When  ouee  we  have  left  the 
and  boilers,  oil  the  rest  is  clean ;  and  there  is  nu  si^ 
health  in  any  of  the  intelligent  faces.  Intelligent  they 
for  thette  people  have  hod  n  good  school  education,  itr. 
admits  no  diildren  luider  ten  yeara  of  age  to  his  eniploynii 
Ue  cannot  |)revent  some  of  his  jwople  from  hiring  tb«  hel 
children  under  that  age  ;  but  bis  rule  is  enforced  tn  the  uti 
of  his  power.  Of  the  work-jteople,  thirty-eight  can  rei 
write ;  fourteen  read,  but  do  not  write  ;  nnd  only  three 
neither.  Thoro  t\irHotti« — a.^w'j,  *v*«i.  wtroea. ^v«& 
a  man,  of  b'^al  nal\uo.\  "ai^^i*:^^^-:*.  ■«'°*> '=^'^^  ^•«'^ 
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d-week  ;  and  a  half-wit,  who  can  turn  a  wheel,  but  cannot  Icom 
his  letters. 

In  going  over  the  premises,  we  must  pass  hither  and  thither, 
and  walk  into  the  next  street  and  back  again,  and  even  take  a 
drive  to  a  certain  country  mill  and  return,  in  order  to  present 
in  their  natural  order  the  processes  of  needle-making. 

The  best  wire  comes  from  Yorkshire;  the  inferior  from 
Birmingham.  There  is  a  small  chamber,  really  pretty  in  its 
way,  from  being  hung  rotmd  with  coils  of  bright  wire,  suspended 
from  hooks.  This  wire  is  of  all  thicknesses,  from  the  stout  kind 
required  for  fish-hooks  for  Newfotmdland  cod,  and  for  packing 
and  sail-making  needles,  to  the  finest  for  cambric-needles.  In 
the  dark  and  dingy  rooms  below,  bits  of  wire,  each  the  length 
of  two  needles,  are  cut  by  a  pair  of  vast  shears,  well  fixed  to  the 
walL  The  ''  measure "  is  a  steel  instrument,  furnished  with  a 
screw,  which  determines  the  length  of  the  btmdle  of  wires  cut 
at  once.  Two  iron  rings,  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  are 
placed  on  edge,  and  nearly  filled  with  the  cut  wires,  of  which 
there  is  thus  a  pretty  hrge  faggot  before  lis.  These  wires, 
having  come  off  coils,  are  curved,  and  they  must  be  straightened. 
A  sort  of  hooked  poker  is  thrust  into  the  rings,  and  transports 
the  &ggot  to  the  furnace,  where  it  is  presently  heated  red-hot. 
It  is  taken  out ;  a  curved  iron  bar  is  laid  between  the  rings, 
and  the  bundle  is  rolled  backwards  and  forwards  on  a  table 
until  the  wires  are  straight     This  is  called  '*  rubbing  straight.*' 

We  now  find  ourselves  in  a  mill  in  the  country — a  pretty 
place,  with  its  pond,  its  unceasing  gush  of  water,  its  little  ravine, 
its  cheerful  farmstead,  its  fields  with  cows  grazing,  even  at  this 
season.  There  is  a  miller  peeping  out  at  us.  What  does  he  do 
here  1  One  end  of  the  mill  ia  let  for  grinding  flour ;  the  other 
for  grinding  needles.  We  go  down  some  steps  to  a  basement- 
room,  where  straps  are  revolving  with  all  possible  zeaL  The 
water-wheel  is  under  our  feet ;  and  roimd  us  are  placed  four 
grindstones.  Each  grindstone  is  furnished  with  a  cap  or  cover, 
like  a  collapsing  Dutch  oven.  It  does  not  fit  closely,  but  leaves 
a  space,  throu^  which  the  deadly  dust  is  blown.  Here  is  the 
secret  of  the  salvation  of  the  dry-grinders.  A  comfortable- 
looking  needle-pointer  is  seated  on  his  bencL  He  takes  up  two 
doaen  or  so  of  wires,  and  applies  the  ends  to  the  grindstone. 
While  doing  this,  he  has  to  roll  every  wire  between  his  finger 
and  thumb.    Backwards  and  forwards  ^e  msk^eia  \Xi(^\x^x^^^^^ 
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iu  contact  with  the  wheel  j  and  off  fliea  a  shover  of 
One  end  beiug  done,  he  preseots  the  other  ;  tor  it  i 
remembered  that  these  wires  are  of  tlie  length  of  two  ; 
As  he  works,  we  see  the  dvist  nishing  imdcr  the  our* 
away  fi*om  the  workman's  face  ;  and  wc  tura  invil«d  to  p>  o^ 
see  what  becomes  of  it.  There  is  a  covered  fiut-«Ii«ol  in  di 
midiUe  of  the  chamber,  turned  by  wntcr-power  ;  and  Uiii  il 
whiuh  sucks  awaj  the  dust  from  all  tlie  four  griodBtoncs  U 
Vfe  imse  outside  to  the  end  of  the  building,  and  go  dova: 
more  stops,  to  the  brink  of  the  strenm  which  is  flowing 
down  the  little  ravine.  We  observe  that  a.  patch  ot  iIm' 
site  bank,  aome  way  down,  is  whitened — crusted  awtr 
dust ;  and,  looking  carefully,  we  see  puffs,  as  i>f 
coming  from  behind  a  grey  stone  on  oar  Eid9  of  ifar 
Behiud  that  stoue  is  the  outlet  from  the  fun-whod,  and 
whitening  on  the  grass  and  brambles  is  the  dust  wlud>  aMll 
have  huug  about  the  men  and  within  the  men,  if  tiiey  hadM 
oonsented  to  this  sivving  measiu'e. 

It  is  a  plan  which  costs  a  little  money  id  the  first  uMttHt; 
although  it  saves  a  vtutt  deal  in  the  eniL  That  fao-wbeal  IM 
lip  a  third  of  the  water  puwer  appropriated  to  tbi*  chMriM. 
Tlie  men  have,  nominally,  the  same  wages  as  of  old ;  iMtlby 
pay  their  share  of  tliis  loss,  at  the  rate  uf  about  a  daDBf 
a-week.  This  is  their  toll  fur  life  and  health.  Thv  phMi 
hear  a  much  larger  share,  and  with  extretue  coDUmt.  H  an 
bo  menliuned  hero,  that  from  the  nominally  high — o>traa4 
high— wages  of  this  class  of  men,  must  l>e  itrducted  tbc  nil 
rents  they  pay,  and  tlie  cost  of  their  tools — nmioutitiiag  ill* 
gethur  to  ten  or  twelve  shillings  a-week. 

Wc  now  have  the  wires  straight,  and  pointod  at  both  arfi 
Wo  next  find  ourselves  in  a  workshoji,  in  the  next  atrM  M 
Mr.  James's,  Here,  we  see  a  8tam(ung  machiD«  and  dit,  vUit 
flattens  and  prints  a  space  precisely  in  the  niiddt«  of  mA  W 
of  wire.  The  print  shows  where  the  eye  u  to  bo,  and  at  lb 
sanio  time  tho  "guttering"  is  dune — the  funning  thm  UA 
channel  seen  in  the  iioads  of  all  needles.  Tho  workinaa  atift> 
off  five  thousand  uf  these  iu  an  hour;  that  is,  ho  flatUM«l 
"  gutters  "  the  heads  of  ten  thousand  needles  jier  boar~-ntfat 
an  advance  u[K)n  tho  old  method  of  doing  each  one  \tjiati'' 
Tiien  cuiuea  l\kc  Y^uQckVa^  of  the  ojex.  The  punch 
course  ;  anil  ihe  Wj  ■«\io  -wtpii^  '\v,  T^-«AOT»!nt»  feva 
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"wires,  or  eight  thousand  needles  per  hour.  This  is  dexterous 
work,  the  wires  being  laid  and  removed  almost  faster  than  the 
eye  can  follow. 

The  next  boy  we  noticed  was  seven  years  old ;  a  little  fellow 
bired  by  the  woman  imder  whom  he  worked.  "  This  boy,"  we 
were  told,  "  earns  his  Hving  by  spitting.  He  is  not  an  American ; 
yet  he  passes  his  days  in  spitting."  Before  him  lay  bits  of  wire 
almost  as  fine  as  hairs  :  and  these  wires  he  was  rimning  through 
the  eyes  of  the  twin  needles  which  had  come  from  the  pimch. 
fie  ran  a  wire  through  each  line  of  eyes,  **  spitting "  two  dozen 
or  so  on  his  two  wires.  A  woman,  whose  wrists  and  arms  were 
obviously  of  imusual  strength,  received  these  spitted  needles, 
laid  them  on  a  prepared  steel  plate,  and  filed  off  all  roughness 
on  both  sides.  The  twin  needles  had  yet  to  be  separated,  and 
^e  fragments  of  flattened  steel  surrounding  the  heads  to  be 
removed.  This  was  done  by  a  woman  close  at  hand,  who  sat 
before  her  little  anvil,  filing  with  precision  between  the  rows  of 
heads,  so  that  they  separated  easily;  and  then,  by  another 
movement,  clearing  away  all  extraneous  bits  and  sharp  edges, 
delivering  her  spitsful  of  needles  complete  in  form. 

They  are  still  rough  and  rusty-looking ;  and,  what  is  worse, 
they  are  soft ; — so  soft  as  to  bend  with  a  touch.  The  harden- 
ing comes  next.  They  are  heated,  in  batches,  in  the  furnace, 
and,  when  red  hot,  are  soused  into  a  pan  of  cold  water. — Next, 
they  must  be  tempered  ;  and  this  is  done  by  heaping  them  (all 
lying  the  same  way)  on  a  very  hot  metal  plate,  where  a  man 
with  a  metal  slice,  called  **  a  knife,"  in  each  hand,  shifts  them 
incessantly  backwards  and  forwards,  upon  each  other,  taking 
care  that  all  get,  as  nearly  as  possible,  an  equal  quantity  of 
heat.  If  any  get  too  little,  they  bend  in  the  using ;  if  too 
much  they  break.  As  they  turn  blue  upon  this  plate,  they  are 
removed,  the  shade  of  blueness  showing  when  they  are  tem- 
pered enou^ 

The  polishing  remains  to  be  done.  The  best  needles  are 
polished  no  less  than  six  times  ;  and  there  are  three  stages  of 
polishing  for  alL  The  final  scouring  is  the  most  emphatic  affair. 
To  see  it,  we  must  find  ourselves  at  the  mill  again.  The  water 
power  there  appears  to  be  moving  half-a-dozen  mangles ;  and 
Tery  like  mangling  the  process  is.  On  a  very  coarse  doth, 
which  lies  upon  another  coarse  cloth,  needles  are  spread^  to  th^^ 
number  of  fort/  or  Mtj  thousand.    Emery  dxui  S&  fXxvwOk  ^^^t 
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them  :  oil  is  Gprii)kled  upon  them,  luid  soft  aoap  is  ilaahed  1; 
spoonfuls  on  the  oloth.  The  whole  precioua  mem  ia  tbm  rdU 
lip  compactly,  and  tied  at  both  ends,  and  round  »aA  rmaA,* 
tight  as  pack-thread  can  bind  it ;  and  we  hare  before  u>  a  4ii- 
guatlug  black  "  roly-poly  "  dumpling.  SeTcral  of  th«M  anptf 
into  one  of  the  nmogles,  where  they  roll  to  ajid  fm  for  oflit 
hours.  By  that  time,  the  emery  ie  vom  smooth,  the  pMkiM 
are  taken  out,  and  the  needles  are  dreeaed  with  fresb  HMij; 
oil,  and  snap ;  and  another  eight  hours'  mnnt^ing  swnMdi 
From  thiB,  the  needles  come  out  dirty  OQougb,  and  andb^ 
horribly ;  but  they  ore  cnpnble  now  of  abowing  thsir  fari^ 
neaa.  They  are  washed  with  hot  water  and  cleNoshig  taatgnk 
in  iron  pans,  by  boya,  who  seem  to  enjoy  the 
boulting  of  the  ueedlea  with  real  aest  When  clean,  tlM 
are  tossed  into  sawdust,  and  tossed  about  in  it,  UDtQ  thtf' 
dry,  and  then  the  sawduBt  U  toraed  out  from  tb«in ;  ibrj  i 
tossed  into  bundles,  and  sent  to  the  mauuStctory,  tu  be  aW 
and  put  up  for  sale. 

We  shall  not  come  l>ack  to  the  unaavouty  mill  mnj  nun; 
I  will  ask  what  that  boy  is  doing ;  and  bow  any 
can  be  ueeetiaary  to  the  making  of  needles  1  He  ia 
into  smaller  pieces  those  not  large  white  stones,  froa  *1 
emery  powder  comes.  We  follow  hia  barrowfiil  of  picon  in 
little  shed,  and  Hud  that  the  water  power  is  workiiq^  vf 
down,  the  pestle  of  a  great  naortar,  where  the  boy'i 
are  broken  into  dust,  A  man  is  sifting  what  comes  ant  of  ^ 
mortar,  and  returning  whatever  will  not  go  through  his 


Once  more  in  the  manufactory,  wo  find  the  fn 
separated  from  the  perfeot  Among  so  many,  . 
broken,  some  lient,  some  with  bad  oycs  or  dull  | 
inquire  what  lioconies  of  the  refuse,  which  is  oUled  " 
and  the  answer  appears  to  me  so  ouriuus  that  we  ar«  j 
did  not  miss  the  information.  The  brizht  ikeedlee,  whk&  k 
only  to  have  lost  their  heads,  are  eagerly  hoiighl  by  p 
frame  makers,  and  cabinet-makers.  They  are  inraltiaUe  !■ 
delicate  fastenings,  for  veneering,  and  where  d  nail  is  wulsl 
of  extreme  Oneness  and  without  a.  heiuL  The  mt  of  U« 
"scrap"  is  equally  prized  for  another  object, — for  makind^ 
barrels.  It  *ib  «o\>i  b^  ctirt-tnads,  as  thu  finest -tempwed  ■ 
tiut  gu&-barre\a  caa  \»  uuAc  a^    \i  Wl  m\  \s\!!a  >Jc^  f 
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-would  give,  if  we  could  receive  it,— of  the  extent  of  the  manu- 
^BU^ture! 

The  manufacture  is  now  complete  :  but  the  making  ready  for 
sale  exhibits  a  miracle  of  dexterity;  at  least,  to  impractised 
eyes. 

A  handful  of  needles,  lying  all  manner  of  ways,  is  put  into  a 
tray,  which  is  shaken  backwards  and  forwards,  imtil  the  needles 
lie  all  one  way.  Those  whose  points  lie  left,  and  those  whose 
points  lie  right,  are  separated.  A  little  girl  spreads  a  heap  on 
lier  ooimter  into  a  rough  row,  wraps  a  bit  of  cloth  round  the 
forefinger  of  her  right  hand,  shakes  the  needles  a  little,  and 
brings  out  a  batch,  with  their  points  sticking  lightly  in  the 
doth,  and  their  heads  supported  by  her  other  forefinger.  These 
she  lays  aside,  and  does  the  same  thing  again,  until  all  are 
separated.  A  heap  is  thus  separated  more  quickly  than  we  can 
tell  how  it  is  done.  But  these  needles  are  of  different  lengths. 
How  should  tee  set  about  sorting  them  ?  Certainly  not  in  the 
actual  way.  The  operation  jiist  described  is  called  "  heading." 
This  is  called  *'  handling.*'  A  narrow  piece  of  wood,  like  a  thick 
flat  ruler,  is  heaped  with  as  many  needles  as  will  lie  upon  it, 
almost  from  end  to  end  A  woman  feels  along  both  sides  with 
the  lower  edge  of  her  hands,  and  lifts  from  the  rest,  with  her 
little  fingers  and  the  palms  of  her  hands,  the  longest  needles, 
which  she  places  on  one  side.  Then  follow  the  next  longest, 
which  she  places  on  the  other  sida  It  is  altogether  an  affair 
of  tact ;  and  fine  must  be  the  touch,  and  long  the  experience, 
required  to  do  such  sorting  with  accuracy. 

Then,  we  arrive  at  the  seat  of  another  wonderful  woman,  who 
is  pronounced  by  her  employer  the  most  rapid  worker  he  has 
ever  seea  Her  business  is  to  count  the  needles  into  quarter 
hundreds,  and  paper  them  up.  The  squares  of  paper  lie  ready ; 
the  needles  are  before  her.  She  separates  twenty-five  of  them, 
whips  them*  into  a  paper,  and  counts  again  with  incredible 
rigidity ;  folding  the  filled  papers  when  about  half-a-dozen  are 
ready.  I  am  so  persuaded  that  my  readers  could  never  believe 
how  many  packets  this  woman  folds  in  a  day,  that  I  will  not  say 
how  many  thousands  they  nimiber.  That  so  many  should  go 
forth  into  the  world  from  one  house,  is  wonderful  enough ;  that 
one  woman  should  put  them  up  for  their  journey,  is  more  than 
any  readers,  not  needle-makers,  could  be  expected  to  believe  oa 
the  dacJanitioQ  of  any  writer. 
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Neit,  wo  come  among  boys  and   girla.      One  little 
cutting  out  the  printeil  labels,  which  have  had   their 
neatly  filled  iu  by  on  older  lad.     A  tliird  is  spreading 
labels  on  a  board  smeared  with  paste     A  girl  is  putting ' 
on  the  packets  of  ueedles.     Another  is  putting  on  the 
ticket,  in  like  manner.     Another  is  "tucking;"  slipjung^j 
end  of  the  needle  paper  into  the  other.     A  tad  is  looking 
diyiag  of  the  pafiere  in  the  wann  drying-closet,  in  tbe 
room,  where  they  remain  about  two  hours  ;  and  he  uid 
ai-B  tying  up  the  pajiors  into  packets.     Finally,  vb  retun 
the  warehouse,  and  eee  the  piles  of  gay  boxes,  which 
filled  with  an  usaortment  of  needles  for  presents,  or  for  fo 
sale.     These  boxes  are  a  branch  of  industry  in  thenuclTes; 
their  portraits  of  the  Queen  and  Prince,  and  their  copies  1 
popular  pictures,  such  as  Raffaelle's  Madonna  in  the  Chair, 
a  further  temptation,  these  pictures  in  the  lids  are  so  fittfll  m 
to  be  disengaged  and  hung  up.     They  are  probably  to  he  a«i 
on  the  wiUls  of  many  a  log  cainn  in  America,   and  chalot  ut 
Switzerland,  and  bimgalow  in  India,  and   homo   of  eiik*  ia 
Sibona.     It  seems  as  if  all  the  world  of  needlewomen,  of  etaj 
ohme,  were  supplied  by  England.      One  man  has  gone  Am 
among  us  to  set  up  the  business  in  the  United  States  ;  bnt  tk 
Americans  are  not  known  yet  to  be  making  for  theiuselvea,    la 
all  directions,  our  hundredweights  and  tons  of    this  delicate 
ortiole  are  going  forth. 

We  should  have  liked  to  know  what  the  consumption  of  wl- 
makers'  needles  is  at  home :  but  this  we  could  not  Icam.  TbOM 
formidable  alfairs  are  separately  forged,  aa  their  finer 
panions  once  were,  Tbe  flattening,  and  guttering,  and  filing  i 
the  heads  is  done  on  grooved  anvils  ;  and  bo  is  "  " 
of  tbe  lower  half  into  a  three-sided  surface.  Tbe  point 
done  by  one  at  a  time  being  held  to  a  revolving  cylinder  ■ 
grit-stone  brought  fi-om  Bristol  ;  and  then  there 
rubbing  against  a  "buflf," — &  cylinder  covered  with  h 
dressed  with  emery.  The  eyes  are  punched  separatdt 
by  repeated  strokes ;  and  pains  are  given  to  tbe  finiahl 
the  head,  by  flattening  its  sides,  and  fiUng  all  smooth.  TIm 
process  ia  nearly  the  same  vrith  packing-needles;  but, 
know,  their  pointed  ends  s.vo  auoraiero.Wt^  fto-Ueneil  and 

I  must  deny  myae\i  ftv*  v^eaavwe  o^  iwcT^nij,  ^>>ft 
manufacture  which  g'-ea  o\i  "«  ^'^^  «^«  "5^-""     '^"* 
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The  pattern-books  of  the  oontem  ahow  apecimena  of  a 
i»,  from  the  strong  cod-hook,  for  the  Newfoiinilland  Bauka 
KoA  the  salmon-hook  for  the  Norway  cataracts,  to  the  moat 
delicate  little  barb  that  can  he  hidden  nnder  a  streak  of  feather, 
to  dance  in  the  insidious  chanu:tcr  of  a  &y  on  the  surface  of  lui 
IHnglish  rirnlet.  We  find  hero  sjul-hooks,  too, — like  veiy  large 
Imtton-hookB.  Without  these  the  sailmaker  could  not  hold 
together  the  edges  of  the  uncommonly  heavy  fabric  he  has 

"he  nomen  and  girls  in  this  establishment  are  rather  more 
merous  than  the  men  and  boys,     Their  employer  acoounts 

r  the  superiority  of  nil  in  health,  understanding,  and  morals, 
t  the  last  g«neration,  by  citing  the  resiilts  of  the  Sunday 
iiools  of  Redditch,  and  the  good  free-school  there.     He  may 
H  quite  right :  but  there  is  something  in  the  tone  of  the  inter' 
)  between  himself  and  everybody  on  his  premises,  which 
mvinceB  a  stranger  that  there  is  also  somebody  else  to  thank 
r  the  improvement  which  drives  out  all  the  stranger's  pre- 
conceptions of  the  wretchedness  of  needle-makers.     For  my  own 
part,  I  must  say  that  a  load  has  been  removed  from  my  mind — 
i  burden  of  sorrow  and  commiseration — by  my  visit  to  the 
%  Needle-works  at  Redditch. 


CHAPTER  X. 

TIMB    AND    THE    BOUE,' 

'  Pbocd  as  we  are  apt  to  be  of  onr  achievements  m  science  and 
art,  it  sometimes  strikes  Some  peo]>le  that  we  do  not  reverence 
and  admire  enough  the  results  of  the  sagacity,  patience,  and 
courage  of  men  of  a  former  generation.  For  instance, — what  an 
I  aohievemeut  is  the  discovery  that  the  earth  is  not  flat, — the 
MiKOYOry  of  its  actual  form, — the  discovery  of  its  relation  to 
Biber  parts  of  the  system, — discoveries  clenched  by  the  fact, 
I  that  we  can  predict  future  starry  occurronces,  account  for 
apparent  planetary  errors  in  our  own  daj-s,  and  explain,  by 
means  of  the  history  of  the  solar  system,  Boma  dubwMft  v"cu»Ak(*» 
in  the  aaeient  bistoiy  of  man  !    It  s 

*  Jtfareh,  1S52. 1 
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iug  thixt  men,  on  tLeir  littla  anthill,  ithould  be  slUc  to  a 
out  the  facts  of  regions  wliicb  they  can  uercr  reach,  lAil  lAm  J 
they  ctMild  nut  live  to  draw  n  niagle  broHtJi ;  tlwt  sach  iofa-  ] 
cejitible  insects  ata  tbej  muet  njipenr,  if  heiutl  uf,  ja  the  tm  I 
and  moon,  Bbould  lay  down,  without  miataku,  aud  U>  d 
atration,  the  laws  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  thoir  exUnul  nk 
tions.     It  is  as  if  the  aphides  ou  a  rose-bush  under  a  wind 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  were  to  make  out,  by  metuia  uf  mbm 
aphia  dwelling  under  a  vein  in  a  loa^  tho  niutlicuuttical  beuM 
the  Edinburgh  and  Perth  Railway.     Whea  vrc  think  of  it,  fltr 
minds  reel  under  the  burden  of  this  kuowliidge. 

Somewhat  in  the  same  way,  but  Icm  emiiicnliy,  we  eaaaa 
manel  at  the  perfoctjou  that  men  have  rcnchecl  in  rvoa 
the  passage  of  time.  Thcro  are  natural  Lelpa  to  tlua  aUk 
diminish  the  wonder  i  but  still  it  is  a  wonder  of  gnat  naf^ 
tude.  When  we  lot>lc  at  the  matter  on  one  ude,  w«  aea  thit 
time  is  given  out,  ua  it  were,  from  the  luagmtudos  «ad  mol 
of  the  stars ;  and  in  that  view,  it  aeems  a  do«d  aJmuat  bq 
estimate,  that  man  should  have  caught  this  pruduct,  mmI  a 
it  record  its  own  Uiise  from  moment  to  momcni,  Wh«  it 
look  at  the  other  Bide,  tind  sec  how  tike  sun  protwuts  man  wilka 
natural  dock,  by  simply  shining  where  a  ahailow  can  ba  at, 
whether  of  a  sapling  or  im  Egyptian  [lyntinid,  our  wooda 
lessens  to  an  endurable  degree.  We  kouw  Ihut,  in  fiict,  tb 
sick  man  measures  his  bitter  hours  by  the  aunsbine  or  dMiiM 
ou  the  wall  of  his  chamber;  and  the  ahephenl  in  the  wihbtf 
the  ellipse  he  hits  drawn  for  the  houm  rutmd  tbu  ttuUtJuy  tiac; 
and  that  the  old  Egyptians  are  said  to  have  Icamod  inudi  Run 
tlum  the  time  of  day  by  measuring  the  sluirp  line  of  tfald)* 
drawn  on  the  gbiring  sands  of  the  desert,  by  tbv  ttrubeai 
immovable  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  under  compiilaoa  bvta  tbt 
relentless  siui,  whidi  there  u«vur  wilhilrawa  hL-hind  clooda  te 
by  some  rare  caprice.  Between  the  sottiug  of  the  una  uhI  tka 
risiug  of  the  moon,  the  great  dial  may  rest;  but  uolr  that 
luuy  it  refuse  to  show  the  hours.  From  making  dial^  ia 
imitation  of  these  natural  ones,  to  making  ducka,  iu  which  ika 
klance  of  the  shadow  is  drop^iod  altogether,  is,  l*o««Hi; 
stride  :  and  tbcro  is  room  for  mtiouol  adminUMXi  iik« 
ider  what  a  true  aud  lasting  relation  and  Mconl  aaaa 

'CatablifthiA'l  Wtvwa  vV\a  ^o%  of  the  wheda  lu  bka  |iiiiiH    | 

watch  and  the  a^ii^tutig  i^t  VW  \^e.v\^^%''>sl  %\ocft-,\ieh;:qAN^a^| 


w^^ffHa^^mm 
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tick  which  amuses  the  babj  ear  leaning  against  his  breast,  and 
the  harmonies  of  the  stars  in  their  coiursea.  This  appears  a 
great  thing  to  us  when  we  meditate  upon  it  in  a  walk,  or  when 
the  tick  of  the  watch  tells  upon  the  ear  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night.  But,  to  receive  the  full  impression,  we  should  go  into 
the  workshop  where  scores  of  men  and  boys  are  busy  in  making 
and  arranging  the  materials, — the  hard,  dead  mineral  materials, 
— ^which  are  to  give  out  something  intangible,  imutterable,  as 
real  as  themselves,  yet  purely  ideal  in  its  connection  with  us. 
That  men  by  putting  together  brass  and  steel,  and  a  jewel  or 
two,  and  some  engraved  marks,  should  present  to  us,  as  in  a 
mirror,  the  simultaneous  doings  of  the  stars  in  the  sky,  seems 
to  raise  the  work-room  into  a  place  of  contemplation  or  eloquent 
discourse. 

Thus  did  it  appear  to  me  yesterday,  when  we  entered  a  fine 
range  of  rooms,  where  a  great  number  of  men  and  boys  were 
occupied  in  the  business  of  watch-making  for  the  Messrs. 
Rotherham.  There  was  no  resisting  the  sense  of  the  serious- 
ness of  their  work  in  comparison  with  that  (though  equally 
delicate  and  intently  pursued)  by  which  baubles  are  produced. 
There  is  something  serious  about  the  whole  business.  It  is  a 
serious  thing  that  it  is  science  and  labour  which  gives  its  high 
▼alue  to  a  watch,  and  not  the  costliness  of  the  material  A 
cable  was  put  into  my  hands,  the  steel  of  which  was  worth 
nothuig  that  could  be  specified ;  whereas,  in  its  present  form, 
it  was  worth  two  shillings.  Each  link,  almost  too  small  to  be 
seen  by  the  naked  eye,  is  composed  of  five  parts,  each  of  which 
is  made  and  placed  for  a  piu-pose.  The  mere  metal  of  the 
whole  interior  of  a  watch  is  worth,  we  were  told,  perhaps  six- 
pence ;  whereas,  the  labour  and  skill  worked  up  in  it  raise  its 
value  to  many  pounds.  All  is  very  quiet  in  these  large  apart- 
ment^ where  scores  of  men  and  boys  are  poring  over  their 
worL  The  quadrangle  of  rooms  has  windows  completely  round 
both  sides.  Under  the  Windows  a  counter  extends,  completely 
round  also.  Almost  every  workman  has  a  small  magnifying 
glass,  which  he  fits  to  the  right  eye,  for  the  finest  part  of  his 
work.  Of  course,  the  right  eye  fails,  sooner  or  later.  One  man 
was  spoken  of  as  having  worked  for  this  house  between  forty 
and  fifty  years ;  but  this  was  a  remarkable  case.  The  eye  is 
usually  worn  out  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  that.  Beaidea 
the  )oDg  ZDWB  of  poring  craftsmen  Yiere)  ^<^  \;^t^  \j^\  VX>abX. 
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there  were  two  hiindreil  more  in  their  own  homcM,  employwl  (or  I 
the  BiLiue  Umi.     Halving  henrd  of  their  hoiise  ns  the  ht^^  I 
watch  manufactory  in  the  inland  counties,  if  not  in  the  kiof 
it  wEut  with  great  intei-eat  that  nt>  received  th«  detaib  i:^  tbt 
history  and  extent  of  tiieir  buaineas, 

It  appears  that  Bomewhere  about  1783,  one  Vn]«  ww  tku 
there  vros  an  opening  in  Coventry  for  the  making  nf  walehw; 
and  he  set  up  the  busiuoss  now  conducted  hj  tbe  Mean 
Rotherham.  From  that  day  to  this,  great  difficult  has  arw 
from  the  ]irejudioe  againat  country-made  watches.  If  tkai 
ever  was,  as  eome  say,  good  reason  for  tbia  distrust  of  Covway 
watches,  there  is  not  now;  yet  the  difficulty csiats, and oecMMi 
some  curious  embarrassments.  Ten  yeare  ago,  the  aanukl  p»- 
duction  of  watches  by  this  firm  was  about  sii  thouaaad ;  it  ■ 
now  nearly  nine  thousand.  If  we  consider  the  dar«I>l«  dianHlir 
of  a  watch — that  a  single  one  generally  servoa  ua  fur  a  Ufatnw 
— this  will  be  seen  to  be  a  large  production.  Bnt  there  >MM 
to  be  no  doubt  that  the  demand  would  be  larger,  but  tat  tkt 
prejudice  against  Coventry  watches,  which  is  akin  to  tbal  igiinW 
Birmingham  jewellery.  The  dispute  lately  pending  betwMB  ■ 
great  Coventiy  house  and  the  Assay  Office  at  Birtningham  it  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  way  this  prejudice  worka.  Thoc  b 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  about  thirty  yeare  old,  wbidi  vUigM 
manufacturers  to  send  their  gold  productions  to  tlM  JIm^' 
Office  at  Birmingham,  if  they  reside  within  thirty  milM  et  U. 
Messrs.  Rotherham  send  the  greater  part  of  their  wiiliili  i— 
to  the  Birmingham  office;  but  they  feet  it  hard,  while  laboodif 
under  the  disadvantage  of  the  old  prejudice,  to  he  ywttUti 
from  getting  their  gold  assayed  at  any  office  they  prefer,  th^ 
alternative  is  between  having  their  watt'hos  despised  oa  ■iiiiiwi 
of  the  local  mark,  and  buj'ing  their  cases  in  London.  TbtyMn 
obliged  to  buy  so  many  cases  in  Loudon,  that  it  taakcs  tlv 
difference  of  thirty  pounds  a-weck  in  the  wages  of  labour  tktt 
they  pay  in  Coventry, 

While  I  am  speaking  of  le^fialative  impedimenta  whiefa  unor 
the  manufacturer,  I  may  as  well  mention  two  or  tfares  nan, 
which  would  be  scarcely  credible  hi  our  day,  if  tliey  did  not 
happen  to  be  true.  There  seems  to  be  a  natura]  relation  hatwvai 
the  Guglisli  and  tlie  Swiss,  in  regard  to  watch-making  Tlinatb 
th«  law  docs  aU  \\.  csea.  \a  -^t^.  vVeuv,  Uvey  are  p«>ip<rtiially  rt 
work  in  oomVinalVon  ■,  aiaOTtiVi«M>.\.\<nv'ii\o.^\\.'«™iANj%i»«cB» 
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nient  to  make  honest  and  easy.  The  tools — ^various  and  most 
delicate — used  by  watch-makers,  are  purchased  chiefly  fix)m 
.  Warrington  in  Lancashire ;  but  the  best  of  them  are  fashioned 
in  Switzerland.  Iron  is  sent  over  from  England,  and  returned 
by  the  Swiss  in  the  shape  of  tools  so  exquisite,  that  we  cannot 
rival  them.  Swiss  watch-makers  live  in  Clerkenwell,  to  make 
the  faces  of  our  watches  :  an  article  in  which  fashion  is  as  capri- 
cious as  in  any  department  whatever.  Now,  it  would  be  much 
.  easier  and  pleasanter  for  these  Swiss  to  live  at  home,  and  work 
in  their  own  beloved  dwellings,  as  numbers  of  their  countrymen, 
and  many  more  of  their  countrywomen,  are  always  doing.  But, 
while  Swiss  watches  are  admitted  entire  into  England  at  a  duty 
z  of  ten  per  cent,  the  importation  of  parts  of  watches  is  totally 
z  prohibited.  Swiss  watches,  as  a  whole,  are  not  to  be  compared 
:  with  English ;  but  in  the  making  of  some  parts,  the  Swiss  excel 
U8.  By  this  absurd  prohibition,  we  must  either  buy  entire 
watches,  to  help  us  to  the  parts  we  want,  or  we  must  try  to 
smuggle ;  or  skilled  Swiss  must  come  and  live  here.  I  need 
not  say  that  the  one  thing  which  we  never  think  of,  is  going 
without  anything  which  is  proved  to  be  the  best  of  its  kind. 
We,  on  the  other  hand,  are  excluded  altogether  from  the 
European  trade  in  watches.  The  prohibition,  as  regards  all 
Europe,  is  complete ;  while  we  trade  with  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  In  the  United  States,  again,  there  is  a  duty  which  so 
affects  the  importation  of  watches,  as  to  give  rise  to  a  whimsical 
state  of  things.  Our  watches  go  ''  in  the  frame,"  packed  naked, 
as  it  were;  and  they  are  clothed  with  cases  there.  The  Ameri- 
cans cannot  compete  with  us  in  making  the  works;  but  the 
making  of  the  cases  is  now  an  important  business  with  them. 
What  confusion,  and  trouble,  and  waste,  are  caused  by  all  these 
legislative  meddlings ! 

It  is  painful  to  see  that  further  difficulties  are  made  by  the 
selfishness  of  certain  persons  at  home  concerned  in  the  making 
of  watches.  One  cause  of  the  cheapness  of  Swiss  watches,  which 
preserves  their  popularity,  in  spite  of  their  inferiority  to  ours, 
is  the  comparative  cheapness  of  their  production.  Throughout 
the  valleys  of  Switzerland,  there  are  multitudes  of  women  busy 
in  their  own  homes,  about  the  delicate  processes  of  watch- 
making. No  work  can  be  more  suitable  for  women.  The  fine- 
ness of  sight  and  touch  required  seems  to  mark  it  out  sa  «. 
iaohune  emplojmeati  and  it  can  be  puxsoi^^  ^\.  Yi^TCL^^SS^^Qc^a^. 
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is  desired,  just  like  neodle-wock,  or  any  other  fcminini!  tmsiiiw 
But  the  men  of  Coventry  will  not  allow  women  t<j  bo  cnijJuwi 
The  employers  desire  it ;  the  women  dtsire  it ;  aU  nliml 
observera  desii-e  it ;  but  the  men  will  not  allow  it.  The  nu 
man  who  eende  his  wife  and  daughter  to  vroaro  at  tlw  imctitf, 
will  not  hoar  of  their  engraring  "  brass-worlt"  nt  home,  h  a 
a  curioiiH  thing  to  pass  in  forty  minutes  from  Bimiiinjhiw  to 
Coventry,  and  to  mark  the  differeuce  between  the  two  [ibcM  in 
this  matter.  In  the  one,  we  see  hundreds  i>f  ncittly-dreid  tDd 
well-behaved  women,  doing  work  suitable  to  thwr  CtcoltlM  mi 
thoir  strength,  and  earning  the  means  of  support  for  thMM^rob 
and  education  fur  their  children,  by  making  sorens,  gold  fJMiWi. 
and  many  other  things ;  while,  in  Coventiy,  the  wurkmra  »tB 
not  allow  a  woman  to  paste  bits  of  floss  silk  tipon  a  canl  m 
to  mark  tlie  figures  upon  the  face  of  a  wutult.  Wttb  n^ai 
to  the  ribbon  luanuftwture,  they  have  had  to  git*  *»y.  At 
the  reels  and  looms  we  see  women  employed  by  hoadndil 
The  rest  will  follow.  The  womeu  will  ohtiiin  whstarv  libatj 
of  oceupation  is  reasonable,  because  whatever  is  nAawUf 
l>ecomea  practicubte,  sooner  or  later.  Wo  know  of  a  titgimiBg 
made,  no  matter  where,  or  by  whom.  The  rcepcctabi*  ad  ad«- 
cated  wife  of  a  superior  mechanic  ohoosea  to  aid  her  biabiBd'i 
eamingB,  by  umploying  her  leisure  in  a  proceoa  of  waicfa-naknf 
— that  of  "engraving"  the  "  brass  work"  in  tfao  intviior  «!• 
watch.  As  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  sito  wna  thus  <■- 
ployed,  an  outcry  waa  raised.  Every  opposition  wan  oudiv  ^ 
she  baa  persevered.  A  soit  uf  cose  of  apprentioesliip  liw  Iwa 
made  out,  by  witnesses  having  altinni'd  that,  in  their  prrMins 
she  had  seen  her  father  do  the  work  ^  hod  undertakoo.  6b 
would  have  preferred  another  branch  of  the  work  ;  but  (k 
found  there  was  no  chance  cf  her  being  [wrmitted  tu  da  ik* 
same  thing  tliat  her  husband  wrought  at  She  is  umtradStf 
her  two  daughtois,  howevor,  in  her  own  branch  ;  and  thm  OB 
be  no  doubt  that  her  exumjile  n-ill  he  followed.  At  p«tMBt 
hers  is  considered  u  singular  tuse.  The  watchmaken  >m  «ov 
Bup]>OBed  to  be  to  the  ribbon  manufacturers,  in  Coventiy,  oa  m* 
to  teiL  The  pro|M>rtion  will,  probably,  hare  changed  belbre  ll» 
next  consua  It  should  be  uunsidorud,  boworor,  tJiat  tbfl  libbao 
weavers  are  distributed  over  nvighbouring  lUstricto,  whila  tW 
W&t«huiakerB  live  within  the  city. 
ToriouB  paru  of  the  watch  come  hither  Dmu  viddy-duiiK 
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places.  We  have  said  that  the  most  delicate  tools  are  made  in 
Switzerland,  and  the  ornamented  faces  of  the  watches  in  London. 
The  jewels  come  from  Holland.  The  diamonds  are  cut  abroad, 
but  their  framing  in  steel  is  done  at  home.  We  saw  many 
hundreds  of  them  in  a  little  box.  We  saw  some  rubies,  rough 
and  some  cut,  round  and  very  small ;  some  chrysolites,  also. 
The  cutting  can  be  done  only  with  diamond  dust  The  engine- 
turning  of  the  cases  is  done  in  private  houses,  in  Coventry ;  and 
80  is  the  making  of  enamelled  &ces.  The  glasses  come  chiefly 
from  the  neighbom-hood  of  Publin,  where  they  are  made  more 
cheaply  than  anywhere  else.  No  place,  but  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  can  compete  with  the  Irish  glasses.  The  smallest  wheels 
are  made  at  Prescot,  in  Lancashire.  All  the  other  parts  of  the 
watch,  if  we  remember  right,  are  made  in  the  establishment. 

We  saw  the  strip  of  stout  brass  out  of  which  the  **  frames** 
were  to  be  cut.  The  cutting  these  brass  circles,  piercing  them 
with  the  necessaiy  holes,  joining  them,  inserting  the  jewels  into 
the  holes,  fitting  on  the  wheels  and  the  chain,  inserting  the 
spring,  engraving  the  brasses  and  the  gold,  making  the  cases, 
and  finishing  ofif  the  whole  ; — this  is  the  work  done  here.  One 
boy  may  be  seen  fitting  the  pinions  into  the  frames ;  another 
polishing  the  pinion  with  his  small  fiddle-stick — for  such  his 
tool  appears  to  be;  another  delicately  handling  the  escapement; 
another  showing  to  us  a  hair-spring,  as  an  instance  of  the  value 
given  by  labour  to  a  material  of  low  cost, — ^this  almost  imper- 
ceptible string  of  steel  being  *'  more  valuable  than  gold,"  as  he 
says.  The  careful  workman  covers  his  work  from  dust  (such  of 
it  as  is  finished,  or  waits)  with  a  little  inverted  tumbler.  The 
apprentice  lads  earn  abolit  four  shillings  and  threepence  a-week; 
the  higher  order  of  workmen  average  twenty-eight  shillings,  or 
thirty  shillings.  We  were  curious  to  know  how  low  and  how 
high  the  price  of  watches  goes,  here  in  the  wholesale  establish- 
ment The  lowest  we  heard  of  was  three  pounds ;  the  highest 
thirty-five  pounds;  but  few  are  sold  of  a  higher  value  than 
twenty  poimds,  wholesale  price ;  which  mounts  up  to  a  good 
deal  more  in  London  shops. 

The  most  interesting  class  of  watches,  to  us,  was  that  of  the 
agricultural  labourers.  We  were  glad  to  hear  that  agricultural 
labourers  bought  watches ;  a  fact  which  we  should  hardly  have 
suspected.  The  number  demanded  is  rapidly  decreasing.  If 
150  watches  are  made  weekly,  eight  or  nine  of  them  may  be 
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for  ftgriaultural  labourera ;   and  the  proportion  ' 

much  larger.     Thoy  are  of  a  noadrouB  aisE«  ;  nboiit  tvo  a 

thick.     There  ia  silver  to  the  value  of  two  pouudii  i 

which  c<iatH  four  poua<Is.     Th«  thiug  looks  as  if  it  CDoId  a 

be  loet — hardly  broken ;  and  it  is  incouccivftblo  thAt  d 

soil  could  get  iii.     On  ita  brood  iace  is  jmintixl  a  gay  {4Ct 

Speed  the  Plough,  or  the  Foreaters'  or  the  Odd  FcUo»»'  J 

Next  in  bulk  to  these  are  the  watches  for  the  Scotch  d 

The  Scotch  soem  to  like  to  feel  that  they  have  a  wnUtb  ii 

pocket,     In  remarkable  contrast  with  theca  are  tlw  i 

Boaroely  bigger  than  one's  thumb-nnil,  which  »rc  i 

presents  to  very  little  ladies.     Aa  little  ladie«'  time  '»  c 

posed  to  be  very  valuable,  it  is  not  iosisted  thAt  tbcM 

go  well.    From  these  the  article  reaches  in  value  to  tbe  iJ 

pounds  watch,  eiquisitoly  chased,  back  and  face,  aud  at  b 

form  and  proportions.     Of  the  watches  for  exportation,  d 

made  for  the  market  of  Alexandria  are  pcrhajts  the 

able.     They  are,  in  form,  hunting-watches  ;  the  niai 

houiB  is  Arabic :  and  there  is  no  omamcat  wb 

of  any  Uvlng  thing  muat  be  looked  at  by  a  Mahom 

it  ap[>enrs  as  if,  to  make  all  safe,  the  Ambs  woul 

nance  any  graven  image  of  fruit  or  flower,  leaf  o 

talking  of  the  wide  transmission  of  this  dehcate  a 

facture,  we  were  surprised  to  find  how  nuiny  watc 

about  the  kingdom  by  poet, — not  for  cheapucaa,  but  fiv  k 

It  is  an  expensive  method,  bnt  a  convenient  oiw.     Tbi>  booK 

sends  out  by  post  sometimes  thir^  in  a  week. 

Uaviug  never  soon  engine-turning,  and  having,  in  tnilh,  Mt 
the  least  idea  how  it  was  done,  we  gladly  acoepted  au  iarilBtiaB 
to  a  neighbouring  dwelling,  where  an  elderly  man  mad  a  hij 
were  busy  about  the  process.  The  neat  apartment,  tbu  ahiBiif 
machine,  the  courteous  old  gentleman  in  his  spectadM  ni 
clean  apron,  aoiiouB  to  show  vs  wliatever  wo  wiahed  to  mt, 
made  a  very  pleasant  impression  upon  tu.  The  principle  of  the 
jirocess  ib  understood  at  n  glanue ;  but  not  the  leas  woodetfiit 
does  it  appear  to  us  that  any  man  shuidd  ever  have  th«ia)dit  >4 
it.  The  invention  is  Frencli,  and  nearly  a  century  old  ;  but  ■ 
is  only  lately  that  it  has  reached  it^  present  perfoctioiL 
mouliiiie  is  expensive,  costing  about  1 75^  Fialdhoiue  is  m 
to  be  the  bc&t  maker.  The  main  part  of  the  maoht&i^  Ift  |j 
OyO  of  the  novice,  aV  VoaV,  \a  B.\»nvi,  Viiuii  \»,  >! 
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^ith  strips  of  copper  of  various  patterns,  sinuous,  or  undulating, 
or  other.  The  revolution  of  this  barrel,  with  one  of  the  strips 
pressing  against  a  steel  tip  or  bolt,  causes  a  vibratory  motion, 
in  accordance  with  the  copper  pattern,  in  whatever  is  connected 
with  the  vibrating  steeL  The  watch-case  is  so  connected.  It 
is  fastened  at  the  end  of  a  bar ;  and,  while  it  is  vibrating  there, 
a  graver  is  brought  up  to  it,  on  a  sort  of  miniature  railway;  and 
it  peels  off  the  gold  in  the  pretty  pattern  required.  We  saw  a 
ribbon-like  circular  pattern ;  concentric  rings,  and  vertical  orna- 
mentation ;  and  we  were  told  that  by  the  combination  of  the 
patterns  provided  for  by  the  machine  before  us,  as  endless  a 
variety  might  be  obtained  as  of  changes  from  a  peal  of  a  dozen 
bells. 

With  all  its  prettiness,  this  process,  and  every  other  connected 
with  the  ornamenting  of  the  watch,  was  less  interesting  to  us 
than  those  which  relate  to  its  time-showing  properties.  We 
were  not  sorry  that  the  last  stage  of  our  sight-seeing  was  the 
preparation  of  the  enamel  face,  with  its  indices  of  hours  and 
minutes. 

We  went  to  the  little  workshop  of  a  superior  artisan,  who 
works  here,  but  lives  in  the  country.  His  intelligent  daughters 
help  him  in  the  lettering  department  of  his  little  business ;  and 
very  pretty  work  it  is  for  them.  The  affair  is  simple  enough* 
Botmd  pieces  of  copper  are  cut,  with  scissors,  out  of  a  strip 
which  comes  from  the  rolling-mill;  the  size  being  determined 
by  a  brass  pattern.  The  edges  are  slightly  turned  up,  in  order 
to  hold  the  enamel,  when  melted ;  and  the  necessary  hole  in 
the  middle  has  its  edges  turned  up,  on  the  same  side,  for  the 
same  reason.  The  enamel  is  made  of  putty  powder,  and  several 
other  materials.  In  its  unground  state  it  looks  just  like  a  bit 
of  thick  earthenware  ; — the  white  very  white ;  the  cream-colour 
very  pure.  This  is  ground  down  in  a  mortar  extremely  fine, 
mixed  with  water,  to  about  the  consistence  of  soft  clay,  and 
spread  smoothly  over  the  copper  ground.  Half-a-dozen  of  these 
faces  are  put  down  before  the  open  mouth  of  the  little  furnace, 
to  heat  gradually,  in  order  to  avoid  the  irremediable  mischief  of 
a  crack.  When  they  have  done  reeking,  they  are  ready  for 
farther  cooking.  With  a  little  pair  of  tongs,  one  at  a  time  is 
carefully  placed  upon  a  stand  in  the  furnace.  Presently  it 
begins  to  shine.  It  is  turned  round  and  round,  that  the  whole 
may  be  equallj  done.    When  it  ia  all  ouq  "vV^CL^i^  Vi^^A^*^  '^  Ss^ 
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Imiiight  out,  and  another  is  put  ii 

rubbed  smooth  with  imnd ;  iuequulitiea  an  filled  ap ; 


coaling  la  givei 


"  firod  "  again,  and  then  polMhed  ta^ 


e  accustomed  t 

Then  cornea  the  pnrt  which  the  novice  must  be  extrasdyd 
of  undertaking,  so  very  imiwrtant  as  it  is, — the  xnai' 
hour  figures.  The  face  is  throughout  placed  on  a  little  w 
platter,  which  revolves  with  a  touch.  Ou  this  platter  it  fi 
its  polishing  imd  alt  other  treatment.  It  is  now  tunud  n 
to  be  ruled  with  the  utmost  exactueEs,  with  as  nuui;  r 
from  the  centre  as  are  wonted.  Thiuk  strokes  arg  lAJd  en  « 
the  figures  are  to  be,  of  a  metallic  point,  oomposed  of  a 
iron,  and  other  ingredients,  prepared  in  a  peculiar 
The  decisive  figure^trukco  ore  then  cut  in  with  the  bel] 
oasotitial  oil ;  and  the  surplus  paint  brushes  off  with  a  U 
the  brush.  There  is  a  mjstery  in  most  bouses  of  bosiiM 
secret  here  is  how  the  minute-face  b  sunk  in  tlie  bour-fi 
oould  understand,  however,  how  the  erceasively  BauUl  fi 
were  done,  though  hardly  how  human  eyes  oould  stand  a 
trial.  Our  host  proved  to  us  what  the  faculty  of  gight  bei 
capable  of,  by  relating  an  achievement  of  his  own. 
ago  he  wrote,  in  enamel,  "the  Lord's  Prayer,  with  e 
and  every  t  crossed,  in  the  space  of  half  the  wiug  o 
He  keeps  it  framed  as  a  locket ;  and  it  is  tha 
strangers  who  see  it,  He  was  advised  to  aend  it  op  t 
ExliibitioR  :  but  he  dreaded  its  being  lost.  He  paid  * 
for  his  enterprise,  oa  wo  should  thiuk  ;  but  he  M>ema  ntli 
glory  in  the  result  than  regret  it.  By  working  in  »  I 
sunlight  he  "aged"  his  sight  thirty  years  in  a  single  fi 
He  now  requires  strong  magnifiers  to  work  at  all. 

We  observed  here  the  glass  globe  of  water,  wheioby  tl 
light  is  oonccntrated  for  evening  work,  which  ie 
Birmingham  burnishers.     It  is  sad  to  think  how  the  e 
faculties  of  some  are  ovOTstrained  to  minister  to  the  Itu 
others.     If  we  could  reconcile  ounolres  to  this  at  all,  it  « 
not  be  in  the  case  of  any  toys,  be  their  beauty  and  tho  mM 
valae  of  them  what  they  may ;  but  in  the  production  of  tl 
exquisite  talisman,  the  watch,  wliioli  out  tell  na,  in  tJie  tnte 
of  tides  and  sunseta,  where  tlie  stars  oicy  and  what  I 
doing,  behind  the  veil  of  the  noonday  li^t  and  the  i 
elottd. 


CHAPTER    XI. 


I  IS  thftt  part  of  Asia  where  some  of  our  bravo  countrytucii 
ivo  peuetrikted  only  to  die— in  that  country  *here  Chai-les 
Dadart,  and  his  friend  ConoUy,  whose  faces  will  never  be  fur- 
itt«ii  by  uorae  of  us,  and  wtioite  voices  atill  aound  in  our  oare, 
Rsoled  each  other  through  a  loathttome  imprisoumcut,  and 
mt  out  together  to  lose  their  heads  in  the  mwket- place  of  the 
pital;  ia  that  distant  and  impracticable  ouuntiy  of  Bokhara, 
llidi  we  are  ready  to  say  we  will  never  have  aiiy  connexion 
»ith — there  are  people  always  emplnyed  in  our  service.  We 
I  not  now  thinking  of  the  Bokhara  clover,  which  is  such  a 
s  and  horses.  We  owe  that,  and  litcerae,  «nd 
r  green  crops,  to  the  interior  of  Asia;  but  we  ar« 
hiuktng  of  something  mure  elaborate.  In  Bokliara,  the  oatnol 
I  watched  while  the  fine  hair  on  the  belly  ia  growing  :  this  fine 
s  cut  off  HO  carefully  that  not  a  fibre  is  lost ;  it  is  put  by 
tntil  there  is  enough  to  spin  iuto  a  yam,  unequalled  for  eoft- 
;  and  then  it  is  dyed  all  manner  of  bright  colours,  and 
roveu  in  strips  eight  inches  wide  of  shawl-pnttems  such  u — 
With  all  our  pains  and  cost,  with  all  our  Schools  of  Design  and 
■tudy  of  nature  and  art — we  are  not  yet  able  to  rival.  These 
strips  are  then  sewn  together  so  cunningly  that  "no  European 
«an  discover  the  Joins.  The  precious  nierchEuidiso  is  delivered 
to  traders  who  reeeive  it  on  credit  On  their  return  from 
markot  they  pay  the  price  of  the  shawls  at  the  Bokhitru  value, 
vith  30  per  cent,  interest;  or,  if  they  cannot  do  this  in  conae- 
'quence  of  having  been  robbed,  or  of  any  other  misfortune,  they 
;8tay  away,  and  are  never  seen  again  in  their  native  laud. 

Where  ia  this  market}     So  fur  away  from  home  that  the 
traders  wear  out  their  clothes  during  their  jtmmey;  and  their 
iair  skiuB  become  as  brown  as  mulattoes.     On,  on,  on  they  @), 
day  After  day,  taonth  after  month,  on  their  ^ojjvn^  casai^*,  oi 
vide  tbeat,  over  table-lAiide,  'inouQtlitg  one  oijove  WAiyCaet 
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over  grass,  among  rocks,  over  sand,  through  woom 

to  the  intirrow  byiuy  vrinda;  uow  Buorched  hy 

which  tlicre  is  no  ahelter  but  the  flat  cotton  <ap«,  with  tiiA 

they  tliRtch  thoir  bare  crowns :    on,  on,  for  fiflevn  thoaiil 

miles,  to  the  boniere  of  Itnssia,  to  soil  the  KhawU  wlueb«tM 

hang  on  Iwliou'  shuulders  in   Hyde  Park,  and  Krhciv  bewM 

most  do  oongregate  in  Paris  and  Vienna. 

The  passion  fur  shawls  among  all  ivomen  evciywh«re  i«  mavt- 
Mo.  Ill  one  cunntiy,  tliQ  shuwl  may  fiuw  from  ttu.*  bead,  liktt 
veil;  in  another,  it  hangs  from  the  shuuldcrs;  in  lUMtbv.kli 
knotted  mund  the  loins  as  a  nnsh ;  in  yet  anvtbor,  it  ■• 
round  the  body  as  a  [«tttc(Mt.  Wherever  ■warn  aX  all,  iti 
pet  article  of  dress.  From  a  time  remote  beyoud 
the  sheep  of  Cashmere  have  heon  chorinhed  ou 
the  gunts  of  Thibet  on  their  plains,  and  the  cuDela  ot 
on  thoir  eteppoa,  to  (Vimiah  materia]  for  the 
From  time  immemorial,  the  pncteras  which  we  know 
have  been  handed  down  as  a  hulf-aacred  traditiuu 
nindiH}  anrostry,  wliich  jxils  eroti  WeLih  pedigrees  to 
For  thonannds  of  yenra  hnvo  the  liright  i)yc»,  which  mt 
despair  of  our  eoieuue  and  art,  been  gtitteriug  in  Indian 
in  those  primitive  pita  under  the  palm-tree  where  the  wl 
patterns  grow,  like  tlio  wild  flower  springing  from  the  to 
thousands  of  years  hnvo  Eastern  potentiit««  tnad*  [i  wM  <f 
shawla  to  distinguished  stmngen,  tc^ther  with  divu 
pearls.  |^ 

At  this  dny,  when  an  Eseteni  prince  st-nda  gifta  to  Kunf^l' 
eovereigus,  there  are  ihawls,  to  the  value  of  thouaudief ; 
together  with  jewels,  perfumes,  and  wild  I 
horses  ;  just  as  was  done  in  tlie  days  of  the  Phaiauh^  ■ 
puntings  on  Egyptian  tombs  show  ns  at  thia  day.    Aidi 
subjects  of  Horereigna  have  as  much  liking  for  iihavliiii 
queen.     At  the  Russian  Coart,  the  ladies  jndgv  one  aaothvlj    i. 
their  shawls  as  by  their  dinmonda     In  France,  the  " 
wins  favour  by  a  jndiciuiis  gift  of  this  kind.     In  CUw  i 
Damosctia,   the   ^ft  of  a    shawl   will   cmum  almoet  m  ■ 
he  art  burning  in  the  harem  as  the  iutroductioa  of  a  newi 
In  England,  the  iknghtcr  of  the  house  spends  the  whole  of 
first  quarter's  allowance  In  the  jiurdinso  of  a  slwwL     Tlw  F 
grisette  Htiii  the  London  dreBsmakor  go  to  their  work  witk 
little  Khnnl  piinied  ncally  at  tliO  woiat.     The  loM 
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tovers  her  rags  with  the  remnants  of  the  shawl  of  better  days. 
The  farmer's  daughter  buys  a  white  cotton  shawl,  with  a  gay 
border,  for  her  wedding ;  and  it  washes  and  dyes  until,  having 
wrapped  all  her  babies  in  turn,  it  is  finally  dyed  blaxsk  to  signalise 
:lier  widowhood.  The  maiden-aunt,  growing  elderly,  takes  to 
[Wearing  a  shawl  in  the  house  in  mid- winter ;  and  the  granny 
Would  no  more  think  of  going  without  it  at  any  season  than 
■Without  her  cap.  When  son  or  grandson  comes  home  from 
iKftyel,  far  or  near,  his  present  is  a  new  shawl,  which  she  puts  on 
Jrith  deep  consideration;  parting  with  the  old  one  with  a  sigh. 
Bie  Manchester  or  Birmingham  factory  girl  buys  a  gay  shawl 
An  credit,  wears  it  on  Sunday,  puts  it  in  pawn  on  Monday  mom- 
la^y  and  takes  it  out  again  on  Satiu^y  night,  for  another  Sun- 
Imy's  wear,  and  so  on,  imtil  she  has  wasted  money  that  would 
mve  bought  her  a  good  wardrobO;  Thus,  from  China  roimd 
be  world  to  Oregon,  and  from  the  queen  down  to  the  pauper, 
I  the  shawl  the  symbol  of  woman's  taste  and  condition.  Whence 
ome  all  these  shawls  ?  For  it  is  clear  that  the  supply  which 
■rives  from  Asia,  over  bleak  continents  and  wide  oceans,  can  be 
mtiy  for  the  rich  and  great.  Some  of  the  shawls  from  Bokhara 
bD,  in  the  market  on  the  Russian  frontier,  for  two  thousand 
hundred  poimds  each.  Whence  come  the  hundred  thousand 
mh  that  the  women  of  Great  Britain  purchase  every  year  ) 
Some  of  the  richest  that  our  ladies  wear  are  from  Lyons ; 
the  French  taste  is  so  highly  esteemed  that  our  principal 
BMmu&cturers  go  to  Lyons  once  or  twice  a  year,  for  specimens 
patterns.  Some  of  our  greatest  ladies  of  aU,  even  the 
and  certain  duchesses  and  countesses,  offer  to  our  chief 
iufacturers  a  sight  of  their  treasures  from  India,  their 
^^4imeres,  and  other  shawls,  from  a  patriotic  desire  for  the 
^Psovement  of  our  English  patterns.  From  these,  the  manu- 
^^^urers  of  Norwich  and  Paisley  devise  such  beautiful  things 
^^t>  but  for  the  unaccountable  and  unrivalled  superiority  of 
'^  Orientals  in  the  production  of  this  particular  article,  we 
^^Hild  be  all  satis&ction  and  admiration.  The  common  cotton 
kWlfl^  Continually  lessening  in  number,  worn  by  women  of  the 
classes,  are  made  at  Manchester,  and  wherever  the 
manufacture  is  instituted.  In  order  to  study  the  pro- 
ion  of  British  shawls  in  perfection,  one  should  visit  the 
or  Paisley  manufactories. 
'^f  any  artide  of  dress  oould  be  immutable,  it  would  be  the 
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shawl ;  designed  for  eternity  in  the  uncfa) 

from  patterus  wlikli  nre  the  heirloom  of  a 

fatolistH,  to  be  worn  by  ndorBra  irf  the 

resent  the  idea  of  the  smallest  change.     Yet  has  tho 

which  eihibits  tlie  manufacture  of  three  distiact  kindi 

I  In  Paisley.     There  is  the  genuine  woven  shawl,  wjih 

I  pFitteruB ;  and  there  ia  that  which  is  called  ft  «hai 
nee,  but  which  has  nothing  Asiatic  about  it  :  tb 

r  which  ntEme  is  given  nut  only  to  the  cliecka  of  divi 
which  signify  so  much  to  the  Scottislk  eye,  but  to  ■ 
mixed  or    mottled  cololirs  and  fahric — woven   in  * 

'  lengths  to  cover  the  shoulden.     The  third  kind  is  qntl 
the  showy,  slight,  and  elegant  printed  uluiwl,  d«nvod  fr 
low  daily  rising  in  favour.     The  woven  kind  kt 

,  in  Paisley.  The  tartan  kind  was  iutrodncnt]  from  St 
Erithont  injniy  to  Stirliiifiahiro — which  miikc*  m 
ever,' but  to  the  greiit  benefit  of  Paisley.  The  prtnIM 
been  made  almut  six  years  ;  and  it  te  by  for  tho  pi 
most  expanding  oiauufacture.  The  mnet  d«Tot«d  «| 
of  the  gennine  shawl  cas  hardly  wonder  at  thin,  ooosi) 
love  of  change  that  is  inherent  in  ladies  who  dresa  wd 
difference  of  c<«t.  A  genuine  shawl  Inst^  a  i^iinrtrr  of  i 
Ordinary  purchttsere  give  from  one  pound  to  tew  putml 
and  can  give  more  if  they  deaire  a  very  enperior  aha 
cess  which  it  is  not  convenient  to  rtrpcat  every  t«r 
jeare.  The  handsomest  printed  shawls,  mo&uLinie^  < 
for  two  pounds,  and  tiioy  will  Imrt.  two  yoMs ;  by 
which  time,  jirobably,  the  wearer  hns  A  luind  for 
new.  The  time  required  for  the  prodnction  maxm 
accurately  to  these  circumstances.  It  lakes  a  v«d 
a  shawl  of  the  genuine  sort ;  in  tbo  tame  time  t«n  oi 
the  tartan  or  plaid,  and  twenty  or  tbirty^  of  the  priDl 
produced. 

The  proccBscs  empk-yed  for  these  three  kinds  ei  i 
wholly  different ;  and  we  will  therefore  look  at  tbmn  ■ 
tliough  I  saw  them,  in  fact,  under  the  same  KHt£  J 
tartan  shawls,  there  is  no  need  to  enliu^  npon  tbea 
production  is  much  like  that  of  any  other  kinil  at  i 

I    cloth.     1  need  mention  only  one  fact  m  regard  to  ibi 

'  is,  however,  very  wAvceaiAe  -,  U»e  recent  invcDtion  of  I 
by  wliich  vast  lirftc  un.A\ui«iv«  Ma«a."i«i-     bh-««  vil 
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iiges  of  cloth  shawk  are  twisted — some  threads  bem^  twisted 
gother  in  one  direction,  and  then  two  of  these  twists  being 
isted  in  the  opposite  direction.  Till  a  month  ago*  this  work 
18  done  by  girls,  in  not  the  pleasantest  way,  either  to  them- 
Ives  or  the  purchaser,  by  their  wetting  their  hands  from  their 
m  Inouths,  and  twisting  the  threads  between  their  palm^ 
le  machine  does,  ia  a  second  of  time,  the  work  of  fourteen 
irs  of  hands  :  that  is,  as  two  girls  attend  it,  there  is  a  saying 

t^welve  pairs  of  hands  and  some  portion  of  time,  and  the 
»rk  ia  done  with  thorough  certainty  and  perfection  :  whereas^ 
ider  the  old  method,  for  one  girl  who  could  do  the  work  well, 
ere  might  be  several  who  did  it  indiflferently  or  ilL  The 
icbine,  inyented  by  Mr.  Hutchison,  must  be  seen  to  be  underr 
>od  :  for  there  is  no  giving  an  idea,  by  description,  of  the 
jety  with  which  the  brass  tongues  rise  to  Uft  up  the  threads 
jd  to  twist  them ;  then  throw  them  together,  and  rub  them 
ainst  the  leather-covered  shafts ;  which,  instead  of  human 
I1XI8,  twist  them  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  seeing  this 
BU^hine  the  old  amazement  recurs  at  the  size,  complication,  and 
gpiity  of  an  instrument  contrived  for  so  simple  a  purpose. 
tie  dignity,  however,  resides  not  in  the  magnitude  of  the  office^ 
it  in  the  saving  of  time  and  human  labour. 

Of  the  other  two  kinds  of  shawls,  which  shall  we  look  at  first  ? 
at  it  be  the  true  and  venerable  woven  shawL 

The  wool  ia  AustraUan  or  German— chiefly  Australian.  It 
Mnes,  in  the  form  of  yam,  from  Bradford,  in  hanks  which  are 
tiything  but  white,  so  that  they  have  first  to  be  washed.  Of 
lie  washing,  dyeing,  and  warping  we  need  not  speak,  as  they 
re  much  the  same  to  the  observer's,  and  therefore  to  the  reader^ s, 
je  as  the  preparation  of  yams  for  carpets  in  Kendal,  and  of 
ilk  for  ribbons  in  Coventry.  While  the  washing  and  drying, 
nd  the  dyeing  and  dr}'ing  again  are  proceeding,  the  higher 
ibour  of  preparing  the  pattern  is  advancing. 

But  how  much  of  the  lower  kind  of  work  can  be  done  during 
le  slow  elaboration  of  the  higher !  It  really  requires  some 
Itience  and  fortitude  even  to  witness  the  mighty  task  of  com- 
Ming  and  preparing  the  pattern  of  an  elaborate  shawL  Let 
le  reader  study  any  three  square  inches  of  a  good  shawl  border ; 
i  the  threads  be  counted,  and  the  colours,  and  the  twists  and 
umings  of  the  pattern ;  and  then  let  it  be  remembered  thai 
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the  genOnJ  form  has  to  be  invented,  and  tLo  aiilidi 
the  dctnils  within  eitch  form,  and  the  GlUcg  up  of  tii 
I  between,  nod  the  coloura — as  a,  whole,  and  in  eodi  p4 
1  fu)d  that,  before  the  material  ca^i  be  luTiuiged  fur  the 
I  every  aepckrate  stitch  (bo  to  epeak)  must  be  paiuttd 
I  poper  in  its  right  place.     Is  it  not  bevildering:  to  i 
Much  more  bewildering  and  imposing  is  it  to  see.    i 
first  skotch  of  the  design,  that  is  all  very  prettT  :  and,  t 
I   on  the  faculties  not  being  cognisable  by  the  stnng* 
enough.     There  goes  the  artist-pencil — tracing  waving 
elegant  forms,  giving  no  more  notion  of  the  opemtioi 
than  the  hnuds  of  a  clock  do  of  the  complication  of  tl 
Formerly,  the  employers  put  two  or  three  good  for«igl 
into  the  artists'  hands,  and  said,  "  Moke  a  new  patt< 
tiiese."     Now  that   we    have    Schools   of   Design, 
accessible  specimens  of  art,  the  direction  la  gicen  W 
Make  a  now  pattern  ; "  and  the  artist  Bits 
nothing  before  him  but  pencil  and  paper — ouleas, 
finds  aids  for  himself  in  wild  flowers,  and  other  mich  ■ 
I  beauty  of  form  and  colour.     By  degrees,  the  diff 
of  the  pattern  shape  themselves  out,  and  combine- 
groups  with  the  euds,  and  the  ends  grow  out  into  tlie 
n  natural  and  graceful  transition.     Then  the  portiutn 
outlined,  are  delivered  to  the  colourers  ;  whi 

oiled  paper,  and  liegin  to  point.     It  would  not  di 

ttho  outlined  drafting,  because  tiiero  are  no  outliuee 
fabric  It  is  dazzling  only  to  look  upon.  Much  1 
the  transferring  to  the  diced  paper  which  is  the 
pattern.  The  separate  portions  of  the  finished  pal 
nngle  shawl,  when  laid  on  the  floor,  would  cover  tin 
.a  large  drawing-room.  The  taking  down  such  a  pul 
paper  occupies  four  mouths. 
The  wearing  is  done  either  by  "  lashingi"  or  froa 
cards.  The  Jocquard  loom  answers  for  the  eterunl 
tbo  "  lashing"  method  suffices  for  those  which  are  uo 
he  repented.  The  man  seated  at  the  "  pia»o-machin« 
on  a  sort  of  keys,  from  the  coloured  pattern  stuck  up 
eyes,  is  punching  the  Jacquard  cards,  which  are  then  t3 
ill  their  order,  to  X\i«  \wi\\iij,-'>aaiii\nB,  ■^'osire  thie<f  g 
toother  by  W^a  mVo  \,WVMsn«%-«'sa'2B,-a.\» 
warp  in  the  ^oo.Vvug.We.u^'S-^'^^'^'''^'^ 
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to  pass  under  to  form  the  pattern,  as  in  other  more  familiar 
manufacturea  The  "  lashing'*  is  read  oflf  from  the  pattern,  too, 
in  the  same  way  as  with  carpet  patterns  at  Kendal ;  so  many 
threads  being  taken  up  and  interlaced  with  twine  for  a  red  stitch, 
and  then  so  many  more  for  a  green,  and  so  on.  Boys  then  fasten 
each  symbol  of  a  hue  to  a  netting  of  whipcord,  by  that  tail  of 
the  netting  which,  by  its  knots,  signifies  that  particular  hue  :  so 
that,  when  the  weaving  comes  to  be  done,  the  boy,  pulling  the 
symbolic  cord,  raises  the  threads  of  the  warp, — gteen,  blue,  or 
other, — ^which  are  required  for  that  throw  of  the  shuttle.  Thus 
the  work  is  really  all  done  before-hand,  except  the  mere  putting 
together  of  the  threads ;  done,  moreover,  by  anybody  but  the 
weaver,  who  is,  to  say  the  truth,  a  mere  shuttle-throwing  machine. 
The  poor  man  does  not  even  see  Bifid  know  what  he  is  doing. 
The  wrong  side  of  the  shawl  is  uppermost ;  BQid  not  even  such  a 
wrong  side  as  we  see,  which  gives  some  noti(m  of  the  pattern  on 
the  other.  Previous  to  cutting,  the  wrong  side  of  a  shawl  is  a 
loose  surface  of  floating  threads  of  all  colours  ;  of  the  threads, 
in  fact,  which  are  thrown  out  of  the  pattern,  and  destined  to  be 
out  away  and  given  to  the  paper-makers  to  make  coarse  grey 
paper.  One  pities  the  weaver,  who  sits  all  day  long  throwing 
the  shuttle,  while  the  boy  at  the  end  of  his  loom  pulls  the  cords 
which  make  the  pattern,  and  throw  up  nothing  but  refuse  to  the 
eye.  He  has  not  even  the  relief  of  stopping  to  rcil  up  what  he 
has  done ;  for  a  Uttle  machine  is  now  attached  to  his  loom,  which 
saves  the  necessity  of  stopping  for  any  such  purpose.  It  is 
called  '*  the  up-taking  motion.**  By  it  a  few  little  cog-wheels  are 
set  to  turn  one  another,  and,  finally,  the  roller,  on  which  the 
woven  fabric  is  wound  as  finished^ 

The  bundles  of  weaving-strings  and  netting  which  regulate 
the  pattern,  are  called  "  flowers.**  From  the  quantity  of  labour 
and  skill  wrought  up  in  their  arrangement,  they  are  very  valu- 
able A  pile  of  them,  on  a  small  table,  were,  as  we  were  assured, 
worth  a  thousand  pounds.  We  may  regard  each  as  the  soul 
or  spirit  of  the  shawl, — not  creating  its  material,  but  animating 
it  with  character,  personality,  and  beauty.  I  have  said  that 
it  takes  a  man  a  week  to  weave  a  shawl ;  but  this  means  a  "  long  '* 
■hawl,  and  not  a  **  square.**  The  square  remain  my  £stvouritep  ; 
hut  the  female  world  does  not  seem  to  be  of  my  mind.  It  is 
true,  the  symmetry  of  the  pattern  is  spoiled  when  the  white 
centre  hangs  over  one  shoulder.     It  is  true,  the  '*  longs  *'  are 
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beavy  and  very  warm,  from  l)eing  twice  doiiblcd,  Bo( 
Jinre  one  advantage  wliicli  ladies  hold  to  cntnpensat«  for  tfa« 
difficulties ;  they  can  be  foldeii  to  niiy  sise,  and  tb«rcfcire  ti>  loui 
any  figure, — tail  or  Bhort,  stout  or  ihiD.  Wo  art!  biuuiviI  iki^ 
for  one  square  shawl  that  is  sold,  tliere  are  m  tfundrtil  **  Iii^b^" 

A  capititl  machine  nuw  lutcrvcnes,  with  its  tnUKUHami; 
power ;  thia  time,  of  French  iuveutioa  Formerly,  it  Irtct  tw 
girls  a  whole  day  to  cut  off  the  refuse  thnMds  from  tilt  bmkd 
a  shawl.  But  this  umchiDe,  Euiwrinteuded  by  «  nxaa,  duo  tl  to 
a  laiuuto  and  a  half.  A  lioriBontal  blude  is  trarened  by  i|«il 
hiaiica  6x<h1  od  a  cylinder,  the  rcvohHug  of  which  prm  tvli* 
blades  tlie  action  of  a  jiair  of  scissure.  Tlit-  nuui'a  offioe  ii  lo 
put  in  the  shawl,  set  the  machina  goiug,  and  to  buet  dova  it* 
refuse  as  fast  as  it  is  cut  off. 

The  upper  sui-face  uf  the  shawl  rcnmiiis  Goniewhat  itNu:^— 
rough  enough  to  become  suon  a  i-ather  dtrty  article  uf  linn 
from  the  dust  which  it  nould  catch  up  and  retnin.  It  W  tl»a» 
f"ro  smoothed  by  singeing.  This  very  ofteiuivo  pmco*  (»  p«- 
fonned  hy  a  man  who  must  have  gone  through  n  wtctv  d»ci- 
plioo  liefore  he  oould  endure  his  busiDTOs.  He  hoaiB  Iw  im 
(which  is  like  a  very  large,  heavy  knife,  tuniod  tip  at  tbo  mi\ 
red  hot,  spreads  the  shawl  ou  a  table  rather  larger  tfaati  UhK 
and  passes  the  red-hot  iron  over  the  siirlxee,  with  on  msMl 
not  very  rapid  oioveniant.  What  would  that  E^ptian  di^^ 
man  have  said,  who,  l>elng  asked  to  iron  out  an  EogUidi  fl)*|3^ 
man's  white  ducks,  burned  off  the  right  leg  with  tJi*  first  UmA 
of  his  box-iron  1  That  box -iron  was  not  i«d  hot,  nor  aajiUiif 
like  it ;  yet  there  is  no  sach  destruction  hcrv.  Tbvrv  is  tnly 
the  brown  dust  fiEziug.  Pah !  that's  enough  !  lei  us  go  ■ 
where  else. 

In  a  hght,  upper  room,  women  aud  girls  are  at  wo^,  uttine 
on  low  stools,  each  with  a  shawl  stretebed  tigbtly  orer  Ixr 
knees.  Some  of  these  are  doming,  with  the  utmost  uieetr,  ut 
cracks,  thin  places,  or  "faults"  in  the  lithric  ;  dMning  (mJi  ii 
iU  exaot  oolour.  S«mB  are  putting  Hilk  frittges  upuu  th*  priauJ 
shawls,  taeking  them  in  with  a  iieodle,  measuring  each  Iniftl 
by  aye  and  touch,  iiu<I  then  knotting,  iir,  as  it  in  called,  "d**- 
ting"  the  leugtlis  by  cross-ties.  Otic  diminutive  g'iri  iit  ntmd; 
ten,  is  doing  this  with  wonderful  quiukttuns,  us  sb*  site  hy  bi 
mother's  knee,  The  ^t\k  &o  niA  ^/^nvu  tu  work  hefura  tbi»  a^  > 
not  tha  boya  \n;tovii  Wc\vft.     \ix  o^X^w  'm>^tra&,'«^;i««%^a%  «Mal 
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at  tables,  or  leaning  o^er  them^  twisting  the  fringes  of  plaid 
shawls,  or  picking  out  knots  and  blemishes  with  pincers,  and 
brushing  all  clean,  and  then  folding  them,  with  sheets  of  stift 
pasteboard  between,  ready  for  the  final  pressure  in  the  hydraulic 
press,  which  makes  them  fit  for  the  shop. 

The  fabric  for  the  printed  shawls  i»  light  and  thin,  in  com- 
parison with  the  woven.  The  thinness  is  various;  from  the 
bar^e  to  the  lightest  gossamer  that  will  bear  the  pressure  of 
the  block.  The  whole  importance  of  the  production  consists  in 
^e  printing ;  for  the  fabric  is  simple  and  common  enough.  A 
man  can  weave  ten  yards  per  day  of  the  barege ;  and  the  silk 
gauze,  striped  or  plain,  requires  no  particular  remark. 

The  designing  is  done  with  the  same  pains  and  care  as  for 
the  genuine  shawl,  but  the  range  of  subjects  is  larger.  While 
something  of  the  Oriental  character  of  the  shawl  patterns  must 
be  preserved,  much  of  the  beauty  of  French  figured  silks  and 
brocades  and  embroidery  may  be  admitted.  Thus  the  design- 
ing and  colouring-rooms  contain  much  that  pleases  the  eye, 
though  one  does  not  see  there  the  means  and  appliances  which 
fill  some  apartment  or  another  of  Birmingham  factories — the 
casts  from  the  antique,  the  volumes  of  plates,  the  flower  iu 
water,  and  so  on.  The  preparation  of  the  blocks  for  printing, 
and  yet  more  the  application  of  them,  reminded  us  of  the  paper- 
staining,  which  we  had  certainly  never  thought  of  before  in  con- 
nexion with  shawls.  The  wood  used  is  lime-wood.  Some  of 
the  blocks  are  chiselled  and  picked  out,  like  those  of  the  paper- 
stainer.  The  cast-blocks  are  more  ciu-ious.  A  punch  is  used^ 
the  point  or  needle  of  which  is  kept  hot  by  a  flame,  from  which 
the  workman's  head  is  defended  by  a  shield  of  metal  He 
bums  holes  by  puncturing  with  this  hot  needle  along  all  the 
outlines  of  the  block  he  holds  in  his  hands,  much  as  a  little 
child  pricks  outlmea  on  paper  on  a  horse-hair  chair-bottom. 
There  is  a  groove  along  the  face  of  each  block,  to  allow  the 
metal  to  run  in.  The  burned  blocks  are  screwed  tight  in  a 
press,  their  joined  tops  forming  a  saucer,  into  which  the  molten 
metal  (composed  of  tin,  bismuth  and  lead)  is  poured.  In  it 
goes,  and  down  the  grooves,  penetrating  into  all  the  burnt 
boles ;  and,  of  course,  when  cool,  furnishing  a  cast  of  the  pat- 
terns desired,  in  the  form  of  upright  thorns,  or  spikes  on  a 
metaUic  ground  or  plate.  These  plates  are  filed  smooth  at  the 
back,  and  6ied  on  wood,  and  you  have  Wic  \Ao<^  x^^^  Va  ^^^rasX. 
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from  ;  ono  represouttng  one  colour,  iiDother  Another,  iinJ  *() 
till  the  plates  for  a  sLDgle  Ghawl  of  many  ooluuis  maj  mo\ 
in  value  to  a  very  large  sum. 

Before  printing,  the  fabric  has  been  well  waslied  ;  tlw 
being  paased,  by  tnnchinery,  orer  cyUnders  irbii!li  &] 
aqucGxe  out  a  wash  of  eoap,  soda  and  glue.  All  roi 
had  previously  boen  romovod  by  a  "  cropping  "  machine. 
drying,  it  cornea  to  the  printing- table,  where  it  is  treats 
like  a  papor-hanging.  Thia  is  all  very  well  ;  but  what  is  to' 
done  in  cage  of  a  shower  of  rain  I  a  not  itDpmbnhle  incidftrt  is 
tlio  life  of  a  sbawl.  A  paper-banging  would  not  Btatu)  a  drrnif 
rain.  Are  ladies  imposed  upon  in  this  matter,  when  they  m 
offered  a  gay-printed  shawl  as  wearable  out  of  doors  I  Bj  oi 
means.  Nobody  knows  how  it  is,  but  the  fact  is  certain,  thai 
a  good  steaming,  at  a  tremendona  heat,  fises  the  ooloun  fcj 
some  chemical  action,  without  in  the  least  hurting  their  luiin ; 
so  the  shawls  go  into  the  steaming-box,  and  coroe  out  of  it  aUe 
to  bear  as  many  wasliinga  as  you  pleaae,  without  an 
of  colour.  After  drying,  in  a  heat  of  one  hondrod 
degrees,  they  go  upstairs  to  be  euneyed,  fringed,  folded  fl 
pressed. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  the  fat,  easy,  lazy  Bokharian, 
slim,  lithe,  patient  Hindoo,  should  not  come  to  PBisloy, 
how  shawls  are  made  there.     To  the  one,  shaving  l\ia 
(he  plain,  aud  the  other,  throwing  his  autique  sliuttlc  ui 
pain),  how  strange  would  be  the  noise,  and  the  stench, 
K|>eed,  and  the  numbers  employed,  and  the  amount  of 
tion  I     To  the  one,  it  may  bo  the  work  of  years  to  f> 
the  travelling  merchant  strips  of  eight  inches  wide,  en 
make  a  shawl ;  and  to  the  other,  the  production  of 
article  is  an  event  in  life  ;  while  here,  at  Paisley,  if  the 
requires  mouths,  the  weaving  of  the  most  genuine  uwl 
able  kind  occupies  only  a  week.     We  do  nut  believe 
simple  and  patient  Orientals  will  he  driven  out  of  the 
by  us,  because  there  is  no  promise,  at  present,  of  oar 
their  exccUenoo.     We  hope  there  will  be  rot>m  in  the  W< 
fashion  for  them  and  us  for  ever — (the 
world).     Wc  shall  not  go  back  to  their  methods,  aud  H 
very  likely  thut  t\icy  a\\oM.\\  wjtoo  m^ ^  '^t* ■,  so  we i' 
bftbly  each  go  wamjOT  «nnx  '*i»!3,'*\»«4»:  » '"iwfci 
iikes  beet 


CHAPTER    XII. 

GUNS  AND  PISTOLS. 

Would  it  not  be  a  strange  thing  if — old  as  the  world  is,  and 
countless  as  are  the  generations  of  men  who  have  quarrelled 
and  fought — we  should  now  find  ourselyes  coming  round  to  the 
use  of  the  same  sort  of  weapons — the  same  in  principle — as 
were  used  in  the  earliest  warfare  ! 

I  do  not  moan  that  we  are  coming  to  fisticuffs  with  our 
enemies.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  first  arms  used  by  fighters 
were  the  arms  that  grew  from  their  own  shoulders.  No  doubt, 
the  first  men  who  quarrelled  about  wells,  or  camels,  or  anything 
else,  on  the  plains  of  the  East,  might,  and  probably  did,  knock 
one  another  down  ;  though  the  people  who  live  in  those  places 
now  are  more  fond  of  making  a  show  of  such  a  thing  than  of 
doing  it  in  reality — throwing  themselves  about  in  a  desperate 
way,  and  seeming  dreadfully  angry,  but  somehow  producing  no 
terrible  results.  Such  boxing  might  be  the  first  fighting  ;  but 
we  are  speaking  now  of  weapons  which  are  not  bone  of  our 
bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh.  It  is  commonly  agreed  that  the 
first  weapons  we  know  of  were  bows  and  arrows  ;  and  the  next, 
the  sling  and  stone.  The  bow  was  probably  used  first  against 
beasts,  and  turned  to  homicidal  uses  on  occasion  of  some  human 
quarrel  Its  use  in  warfare,  conducted  in  deserts  or  on  plains, 
where  there  was  room  for  escape,  or  among  mountains,  where 
archers  could  defend  a  pass  below  them,  and  where  cavalry 
were  concerned,  is  obvious  enough ;  it  therefore  remained  in 
use  and  in  favour,  not  only  until  the  invention  of  gunpowder, 
but  for  two  centuries  or  more  after  gunpowder  became  one  of 
the  main  resources  of  war,  even  till  the  lighter  sorts  of  firearms 
became  common.  The  cutting  and  thrusting  instruments  of 
battle  took  their  turn,  when  men  fought  hand  to  hand.  I  must 
think  that  the  most  terrible  kind  of  fighting  of  any  yet  tried — 
the  most  terrible  to  human  feelings  (the  most  glorious,  also,  if 
you  will),  though  by  far  less  destructive  of  life  than  weapons 
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that  kill  from  a  clistante.  Men  who  fon^ii  Ld  pRir-.  -■. 
valour  imd  obetinncy  of  a  FalBtnfr,  "  a  long:  hour  by  >Shrr 
clock,"  or  with  the  eiidleea  devices  of  HoDior'a  k«(n«,  auiU  i 
be  killed  off  at  a  rate  nearly  approaching  ttutt  wbiob  wa«  m 
Cresay,  when  King  Edward's  archers  nodo  such  n  cloi 
the  foe  in  douWe-quick  time.  It  n-as  upon  her  archers  d 
our  Queen  Elizabeth  reliod  ;  tliough.  as  Tlsitors  to  Dover  Vm 
are  aware,  she  had  her  own  "  pocket-pistols  "- 
pounder  at  Dover  Castle,  which  carries  a  ball  tieven  mtlei^  b 
BO  called.  Gunpowder  had  then  been  in  use  in  war,  oa  inir  4 
soil,  full  two  centuries  ;  yet  waa  tlie  Iww  the  fnvuiirite  « 
from  the  sovereign  to  the  peasant.  Names  of  honour,  atm 
fon^eaa,  were  lavished  on  cannon.  The  PortiigiH 
theirs  after  their  saints;  Louin  the  Twelflii,  iif  France,  d 
his  after  peers  of  his  realm  ;  the  Emperor  Cliarles  the  I 
hod  a  dozen  choice  piecee,  which  ha  calleil  his  Twlvo  Apt 
At  Bremen,  there  are  tno  named  Messengere  uf  Bad  Nm 
others  are  called  the  Thunderer,  the  Terrible,  the  DeTl),  m 
as  we  hare  seen,  the  Queen's  Pocket-pistol.  But  the  jei 
of  warrior  hearts  were  still  towards  the  bow. 

These  firearms  were  so  dreadfully  unwieldy  ! — not  only  i 
cannon,  but  liie  musket  In  1A20,  and  onwards — when  | 
uniskot  was  first  used — the  soldier  who  had  to  wield  it 
often  have  wished  it  had  nov«r  been  devised.  It  waa  al 
well  to  rest  it  on  the  wall  of  a  town,  nnd  fire  it  at  loisat«  * 
the  foe  beneath  ;  but  when  it  csme  to  sucjk  an  arm  fieuig  canM 
into  the  field,  it  might  easily  bo  found  tliat  only  men  nt  extn- 
ordinary  size  aud  strength  could  manage  it.  The  gun  It^f  «ii 
so  heavy,  that  the  soldier  could  not  rniso  and  point  it  ;  tic  oim 
have  something  to  rest  it  upon.  That  something  was  a  "  (txk,' 
the  handle  of  which  was  shod  with  iron,  and  point(>d,  that  it 
might  stand  firm  in  the  ground  ;  and,  when  it  was  fuund  tlut 
the  soldier  was  liable  to  attack  while  reloading,  tlio  "  nxt "  wm 
armed  with  a  spike,  cither  projecting  fVom  one  prong,  ut  tbniwB 
out  from  the  staff  by  a  spring — these  "  Swe<lisli  Fratbcn,"  a* 
they  were  called,  keeping  the  enemy  fn<m  charging  till  tlte  gon 
was  ready  for  amtthcr  esploeloj).  This  '*  rest "  had  to  bt  carried 
by  the  muBkct-ecr,  or  an  attondont ;  and  the  match  ninsi  bf 
looked  to.  The'  match  was  nut  heavy,  but  it  waa  a  mtiMt 
aniioiu  affair.  It  was  a  piece  uf  prepared  ht^np,  luosply  twisted, 
ud  with  u  creeping  and  snionldcring  fire  always  in  it.     Sevw- 
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times  it  was  carried  in  a  tin  tube,  bored  with  holes ;  but  oftener 
in  the  pocket,  and  ofbenest  between  the  head  and  its  covering, 
which  was  the  place  most  strongly  recommended  by  those  who 
had  not  to  carry  it  themselvea  Then  there  was  t^e  ammuni- 
tion. A  Boldier  was  usually  fiimishcd  with  twehre  chaises  of 
powder  >  and  these  were  put  into  twelve  little  boxes,  of  wood, 
tin,  or  leather,  which  were  fisistened  to  the  belt  that  crossed  his 
left  shoulder.  There  was  nothing  very  feather-like  in  this  load ; 
and  this  is  the  burden  that  was  carried  by  the  soldiers  of  Charles 
the  First  and  Cromwell. 

There  was  a  stronger  objection  to  the  use  of  these,  muskets 
than  even  their  weight  Good  aim  was  out  of  the  question  with 
them ;  and  in  this  was  the  arrow  again  regretted  It  was  not 
only  that  firing  off  this  musket  wfts  such  slow  work  that  an 
enemy — whether  in  siege  or  battle — was  sure  to  have  moved 
before  he  could  be  hit ;  it  was  also  that  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  hit  him  if  he  had  stood  stock-still  to  be  shot  The 
objection  belonged,  and  it  belongs  still,  to  muskets  of  every 
sort,  however  much  improved  in  the  firelock  in  lightness,  and  by 
the  introduction  of  cartridge-boxes  in  the  place  of  bandoleers. 
The  difficulty  is  this.  It  is  found  impossible  to  fit  any  ball  so 
precisely  to  any  musket-barrel,  as  that  it  shall  not,  in  passing 
out,  rub  more  against  one  side  of  the  barrel  than  the  other.  It 
thus  leaves  the  muzzle  with  some  inclination,  however  little,  to 
the  right  or  left,  or  up  or  down  ;  and  the  impulse  is  sometimes 
in  one  direction,  sometimes  in  another.  Moreover,  the  divergence 
increases  at  a  vast  rate  with  every  foot  of  distance.  Thus,  there 
seems  to  be  no  great  use  in  taking  aim  with  a  musket ;  and  the 
mischief  done  by  it  in  war  is  pretty  much  a  matter  of  chance. 
It  was  found  that  a  musket  properly  charged,  as  far  as  the 
powder  was  concerned,  but  with  a  bullet  too  small  for  the  bore^ 
made  quite  noise  enough,  but  shot  nothing ;  light  being  thus 
thrown  on  the  secret  by  which  certain  cimning  persons  success- 
fully pretended  to  be  invulnerable.  It  was  also  ascertained 
that  of  all  rare  things,  the  rarest  was,  to  find  a  ball  and  a  bore 
that  so  accurately  fitted  each  other,  as  that  the  ball  went  where 
it  was  meant  to  go.  It  followed  that  the  thing  to  be  attended 
to  was  to  make  the  bore  and  the  ball  fit  each  other.  Out  of 
this  question  arose  the  rifle,  of  which  at  present  we  are  hearing 
so  much  talk.  It  was  known  that  an  arrow  feathered  in  a  spiral 
line,  whirls  as  it  flies,  and  goes  straight  and  strong  to  its  mark. 
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It  was  consulerod  that  if  this  quality  of  the  arrow  mold 
imparted  to  the  bolls  uf  lii'eanna,  stich  a  weapon  would  bet 
best  ever  ilevieed  for  warftirc  with  au  oueai;  aujwhcre  vitj 
sight.  This  baa  beeu  duuu  ;  ui>t  to  peifectiou,  hy  any  mcN 
but  BO  for  ad  to  change  eEitentially  the  character  of  wufi 
What  the  method  ia,  will  appear  in  the  course  of  my  acoonnl 
what  I  have  jiiet  beau  seeing  of  the  maoufiicturc  And  profj 
of  fireamifl  at  Birmiogtiam  ; — at  Binuioghant,  where  during  I 
loug  war,  muskets  were  made  at  the  rate  of  more  tlian  aae 
a  minute,  uvei?  working  day.  The  mtc  of  mauu&ctun  w* 
thousand  a  day  of  finished  niuakets,  and  two  thouaand  a  wi 
of  muskets  made  in  parte,  and  scat  to  be  finished  in  Loodon  • 
Dubhn. 

One  day  lust  week,'  I  took  shelter  from  a  shower,  under  | 
gateway  of  a  timber-yard,  which  at  onue  atnick.  me  as  bA 
unlike  auy  other  timber-yard  I  remembered  to  have  aeva  Tha 
were  some  few  squared  tnmke  of  trees  ;  but  most  of  the  vq 
was  cut  into  odd-shaped  blocks  for  Beasoniug.     Carrying  mj  a 
down  from  the  larger  to  the  smaller  blocks,  it  tstrnclc  me,  tb 
these  last  wei'c  gun-stocks,  set  on  end,  or  pQod  iii  uiry  hei^a^ 
season.     The  value  of  such  stocks,  when  brought  to   the  gt 
maker's,  is  from  2lt.  to  'i5».  i^iece.     I  saw  pUes  of  them  at  tl 
manufaoturor's,  mountii^  up  to  the  value  of  many  tliutmudii 
pounds.     They  are  of  walnut,  almost  exclusively ;  and,  «bl 
poaaiblc,  of  English  walnut.      The  stock  of  a  gun  niiut  bo 
cutting  without    the  slightest    sphntertng  or  cracking ;  a 
walnut,  grown  in  Eugland,  is  almost  the  only  wood  which  aaswa 
to  this  cunditioD.     It  seems  almost  a  pity  that  it  should  be  §b, 
when  one  thinks  of  the  numbers  of  walnut-trees  in  the  Eeutuokf 
and  Couadian  woods,  and  how  the  people  of   Damascus  live 
upon  walnuts  more  than  on  any  other  food ;  and  how  tfaouHUub 
upon  thousands  of  the  tree  overshadow  the  Pharpar  and  Al 
— the  streams  beloved  by  Naamau  the  lejier.     But  the  f>; 
wood  is  not  of  so  good  a  grain  as  is  necessary  for  such 
fittiugs  OS  those  of  the  furniture  of  guns  to  the  stocks.     A 
ash  is  used,  and  also  maple.     They  are  harder  than  the 
but  not  BO  tough.     Terliaj^  more  American  maple  might 
used  if  the  wood  was  not  so  spoiled  in  the  felling  as  it 
bauk-woodmeu  hack  and  how  away  with  their  ases,  without 
idea  of  the  liicetj  rei\\\irei*,  Uisii  tUMitVws  &  ^j^A  Suei  «&. 
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custom.  Beech  is  used  only  for  an  inferior  article — ^for  the 
African  trade ;  that  is,  for  the  arms  ordered  by  the  Kaffirs,  the 
rifles  which  are  now  picking  off  our  soldiers.  It  is  an  inferior 
article  from  Birmingham  which  has  slaughtered  our  soldiers  in 
Kaffir  wars.  One  wonders  whether  thejknew  the  fact^and  whether 
it  aggravated  the  pain  of  their  wounds  and  their  shame.  Traders 
on  the  African  coast  ascertain  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  in 
regard  to  firearms  among  other  things  :  they  send  their  orders 
to  London  merchants ;  London  merchants  order  the  article  of 
the  Birmingham  manufacturers;  and,  after  a  time,  if  a  Kaffir  is 
disarmed,  his  piece  is  found  to  bear  the  name  or  mark  of  a 
Birmingham  gun-maker.  '^  We  make  firearms  for  both  parties, 
in  all  wars,**  said  a  maniifacturer  to  me  yesterday.  As  such  is 
and  must  be  the  fact,  I  like  the  plain  avowal  of  it ;  but  it  is  a 
strange-sounding  truth. 

The  stock  is  brought  in  rough  ; — merely  hewn  into  a  resem- 
blance to  what  it  is  to  be.  It  is  dressed  smooth,  as  we  see  it 
finally ;  and  a  workman  cuts  in  it^  with  anxious  care,  the 
recesses  and  holes  where  the  steel ''  furniture  **  is  to  be  inserted. 
Then  it  is  **  chequered'*  by  the  steady  chisel  of  a  spectacled  old 
man,  who  pores  over  his  work,  dicing  the  wrought  part  of  the 
stock  into  the  minutest  squares ;  at  once  ornamenting  it^  and 
affording  a  hold  rougher  than  the  varnished  part.  Then  it  is 
varnished  and  polished  by  the  hands  of  giris ;  and  then  the 
finisher  inlays  it  with  any  httle  plates  of  silver  or  carved  steel 
with  which  it  is  to  be  adorned.  So  much  for  the  stock ; — a 
much  less  important  affair  than  the  barrel 

The  barrel  is  made  fix)m  stub  nails,  the  refuse  of  the  farriers' 
shops,  and  of  '*  scrap," — the  refuse  of  the  needle  manufactory, 
where  the  steel  is  very  finely  tempered.  A  ball  of  ^  blo<»n  *'  is 
a  curious  affair ; — a  handful  of  nails  fused  together,  in  prepara- 
tion for  being  melted  down  for  the  barrel  After  the  steel  and 
iron  are  rolled  into  thin  plates  in  the  rolling-mill,  the  plates  are 
cut  into  strips ;  and  alternate  strips  of  iron  and  steel  o<»npoee 
the  bar  of  which  the  barrel  is  to  be  made.  They  are  welded 
together  by  heat  and  a  powerful  steam-hammer;  they  are 
beaten  and  twisted,  and  melted  and  tortured,  till  they  mix 
thoroughly ;  and  then  they  are  coiled  in  a  spiral  line  round  a 
''core,**  as  closely  as  possible,  and  the  edges  of  the  ooil  are' 
welded  together.  The  outside  of  the  barrel  is  afterwards  care- 
fully treated ;  but  infinitely  greater  is  the  care  required  for  the 
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iusiiic.  Tlie  mitsiile  has  to  be  corroded  liy  u  dauU.-l 
bciug  iuLLuincrcil  and  filed  oji  ttniootli  uu  kuDimer  ai: :  i.i.  \^  . 
make  it),  and  theu  poliHbcd  to  the  brightuejiB  wKicli  utrwcta  iw  I 
eye  of  the  youthful  Bportstnon.  The  acid  Iiringa  out  tt  pMUn 
which  indicates,  pretty  accurately,  the  valu«  uf  tli«  ortide.  Ik 
iron  aiid  Btccl  ore  marbled, — vciued  very  beautifully,  «te 
properly  wrought  together :  and  bu  much  ia  Uiie  reined  •I'fMr' 
auce  prised,  thiit  inferior  borrak  are  actually  aUuned-to  look  ttt 
the  better  sort,  As  for  the  inside  of  tfae  barrvl,  U  rH)Dir«  ■>■■ 
care  than  any  other  part  of  the  guD.  It  must  be 
straight,  and  it  must  be  of  the  moHt  perfect  lOUDotlMUts 
out,  tir  the  ball  will  go  in  aomo  wrong  directiou  or  otber.  111 
execution  done  by  balls  of  all  sortB  in  Betiou  is  eald  to  be  oo^ 
uue  tu  eighty-five  ;  and  yet  our  muaketji  have  bocn  conMdar^ 
as  nearly  perfect  us  the  weapon  could  lie  made.  If  tlwrc  nt 
any  relaxation  from  the  great  conditions  of  the  KtroightDMBMl 
smoothuees  of  the  bore,  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  cnconncr 
ment  to  utie  the  gun.  The  price  of  a  barrel  rises  buco  t«iht 
shilliugs  to  six  guineiuj ;  hut  all  will  be  found  to  be  ■traiglit  Ml 
smooth  in  the  inside.  Whiit  firt-anna  could  do  liefore  tlMnm 
machiuety  to  render  these  processes  imurriug,  it  in  diffi««ilt  to 
imagine.  The  finest  machinery  and  the  oxtretnost  cure  «r31  art 
content  us  now.  We  must  have  rifles  :  and  our  muslui^  tti 
our  cannon  themselves,  must  be  rifled. 

Wo  looked  closely  into  thia  rifling.     We  saw  8  bamd  [iimiid 
in  the  uieide  with  two  shallow  grooves,  running  the  whulv 
The  grooves  twist  round,  to  tlie  exlCTit  of  three-qu&rtcn  tl  t>- 
turn  in  a  length  of  three  feet.     On  the  bull  is  a  belt, 
to  the  grooves,  by  which  it  fits  into  them.     Thus,  it 
tJuwj-tjnarters  round  before  it  quits  the  barnii,  and 
its  subsequent  flight,  through  the  impulHu  thus  rcc«ivwL 
the  principle  of  the  arrow,  spirally  feathered  ;  and  the  rcMilt  it 
the  same  ; — the  missile  goes  straight  and  strong  to  iw  laark. 
We  saw  a  more  formidable  device  still, — turrible  aa  thv  bdteJ 
ball  looked  under  the  idea  of  its  crashing  iuto  human  Iwowiil 
flesh.     We  saw  a  specimen  of  the  Mini6  ball,  and  learned  1m* 
the  barrel  was  to  be  fitted  for  it.     The  burcl  is  to  httv«  fn« 
grooves  instead  of  two  ;  hut  shallower.     The  bull  is  holhtw,  and 
of  sugar-loaf  fonu,  wth  thi«e  rims  round  il«  \»r^T  «id.     At 
iron  capsule  fits  into  the  hollow.     By  iho  prossiire  pf  tli* 
oharge,  the  rims  of  the  bullet  will  be  furcud  to  fit  the 
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.1    Half  a  turn  in  a  length  of  three  feet  is  «n6ugh  of  a  twist  in 

K    this  case.      As  we  are  told,  this  hall  reaches  its  mark  at  a 

:   distance  of  1600  yards.     On  a  recent  occasion  of  trial  of  Bir- 

^   mingham  rifles,  on  a  common  a  few  miles  off,  a  hit  of  wood, 

«:  seven  inches  in  diameter,  painted  white,  was  placed  against  a 

3  bank,  and  was  perforated  by  five  balls  in  eight,  at  a  distance  of 

3    800  yards.     This  looks  like  knowing  what  we  are  about ;  and  it 

f    looks  very  Iktle  like  the  musket  execution  we  have  been  satisfied 

with  hitherto.     It  is  no  wonder  that  muskets  are  sent  in  large 

numbers  to  be  rifled  at  Birmingham.     We  peeped  into  a  variety 

of  barrels,  admiring  the  smoothness  of  all,  and  perceiving  how 

the  groove  of  the  rifle  twists  round  in  curious  perspective ; — 

more  curious  in  the  case  of  two  grooves,  perhaps,  than  of  many. 

Then  we  turned  to  the  pistols.     The  most  ordinary  pair  costs 

shillings ;  and  it  is  probably  much  the  same  sort  of  harmless 

that  silly  lads  brandish  when  they  shoot  at  Queens  in  the 

streets — ^pistols  that  make  novices  shudder,  but  are  not  likely 

ever  to  kill  anybody.    From  this  price,  we  saw  pistols  of  various 

dignities,  mounting  up  to   twelve  guineas ;    or  twice  twelve 

guineas,  if  inlaid  expensively  with  silver,  adorned  with  engraving. 

A  gentleman  may  contrive  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  on 

firearms,  if  he  will  order  ornament  enough;    and  we   could 

_   understand  the    temptation,  the    engraving    is    so  beautiful. 

Every  bit    of   metal    left  visible,   except    the    barrel,   bears 

^  engravings,  in  the  most  expensive  pistols  and  fowling-pieces. 

^  l^ot  only  graceful  arabesques,  but  figures  of  game,  wild  beasts, 

^  hunters,  &c.,  are  beautifully  executed  by  men  who  make  from 

I  iouT  to  five  hundred  pounds  a-year  by  their  art ;  that  is,  three 

^;uinea8  a-week  as  wages,  and  apprentice-fees  to  a  large  amount 

^The  lowest  order  of  engravers  earn  about  fifteen  shillings  a-week. 

^Dne  little  landscape,  engraved  on  a  small  steel  plate  of  a  fowling- 

^yieoe,  was  admirable  for  spirit  and  finish — a  tiger  in  a  jungle, 

>ratching  the  approach  of  an  elephant,  bearing  a  howdah,  with 

^%wo  men  in  it     The  designer  and  engraver  of  this  is  one  of  the 

^urtists  who  are  making  a  handsome  income  by  their  skill    They 

^^mre  so  fiir  from  trying  to  concentrate  gas-light  in  water-bottles, 

^ihat  they  find  gas-light  too  strong,  and  work  by  the  hght  of  a 

candle  sheltered  from  draughts.     There  is  a  oreign  gun  on  the 

premises,  which  might  excite  the  emulation  of  the  most  skilfuL 

Nobody  knows  where  it  comes  from.     There  is  a  tradition  of 

Jcta  being  Persian ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  true,  the  owners 
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thiuk-     It  U  bhid  with  ivory  wherever  the  wood  con  be 
to  admit  the  ivory  ;  and   the  ambesqno  pnttoras  am  btai 
The  c*rving,  ali>ng  the  upper  ridge  of  the  barrel,  is  the  w 
however  ;  it  could  not  be  excelled,  ire  wer«  told,  anyvlMwtf 
thifl  day. 

Among  the  pistola,  we  saw  Colt's  revolver,  and 
it  with  tlio  best  English  revolver.  The  mlvtuitagoof  Coll'imv 
the  Knglish  is,  that  the  user  can  take  a  sight  ;  &nd  th* 
advwitnga  ifl,  that  the  weapon  reqiiireB  both  bandfc 
American  has  one  barrel,  with  a  revolving  ohntnbei 
that  does  not  interfaro  with  the  eye.  The  Knglidi 
six  (or  fewer)  barrels,  which  revolve  in  the  art  uf  ehi 
that  the  ball  iBsties,  not  from  the  upponaoat  barrel,  hoi, 
next.  Thus,  if  the  user  ooiild  take  a  Bight  (wfawA  he 
the  ball  would  baffle  hia  aim,  by  ooming  out  on  one  m 
then  the  advariti^e  is  great — for  inetanoc,  to  an  Irish  ba^ 
agent  on  horBebaek.  or  to  a  farmer  riding  or  driving  bont^  Mi 
attacked  by  footpada — to  have  the  left  hand  at  liberty  for 
bridle  or  rein,  while  the  enemy  is  neiu*  enough  to  doauuid  w 
very  nice  aim. 

It  was  amusing  to  obaerve,  in  this  manufootory,  bnw  anaB  t 
proiMiliou  of  warlike  ideas  was  involved  in  the  dJacunion  »f 
weapons.  We  were  told  that  the  parts  made  on  the  [irtBtaM 
were  those  of  the  best  guns  : — the  locks  and  other  fumitm  •( 
"  the  rest "  were  made  elsewhere,  and  principally  ia  TiByti 
round  Birmingham.  We  found  that  "the  best"  meant  fcwBnp 
pieces,  and  "the  rest,"  weapons  of  war.  This  is  natural  tnem^ 
The  purchaser  of  a  gnn  thinks  mure  of  procisiou  of  kim  9 
hitting  a  pheasant  than  in  going  out  against  Sikhs  and  Kafct, 
or  he  has  done  so  till  now,  when  wo  hear  on  a  audd<m  m  nndi 
of  nfle-pniotico,  and  skill  in  the  use  of  the  weapon.  We  wtn, 
indeed,  shown  some  duelling  pistols  ;  and  instructed  in  Um  MiU 
and  prudent  law  of  honour  by  which  pistols  with  the  Ur^ 
tri^er,  and  on  fuU-cock,  ore  decreed  as  the  only  ■iIiiiimWi 
weapons,  befanse  thoy  are  pretty  certain  to  go  off  helbre  ^ 
dueUist  can  toko  aim ;  especially  if  the  opponents  aro  U>  hn 
together.  And,  to  be  sure,  they  do  pop  off  so  easily,  that  aj 
pirty  agree  that  they  shall  certainly  be  our  weapon  «lwB  ** 
neiL  go  out — eo  very  little  vi^ur  is  oecesmry  for  tlM  diaiiMSK 
and  so  strong  a  l\i«  Y'^^^aiMiW^  &»>. -we,  «a:^  taai^Silam^ 
anything,  or  being  \at.    "S"*-  T>««,'Va»  **■ 
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turn  with  relish  to  the  weapons  which  are  not  made  for  man- 
alaughter,  in  anj  form. 

Here  is  a  walkingnstick.  It  looks  heavy.  Let  us  feel  it. 
Heayy^  indeed !  What  does  it  mean  9  It  is  a  walking-nrtick 
which  is  in  high  favour  with  anglers,  who  have  good  opportunity 
for  fowling.  You  seldom  see  an  angler  who  has  not  a  passion 
for  remarkable  birds.  This  stick  is  a  disguised  fowling-piece, 
which  can  lie,  loaded,  on  the  bank  beside  the  basket,  and  be 
caught  up  in  a  moment,  if  water-fowl  appear  among  the  sedges, 
or  any  rare  wading  bird  is  seen  carrying  on  a  rival  fishing  in 
the  stream.  The  piece  is  also  curved  a  little,  towards  the  stock 
oud,  so  as  to  be  convenient  for  carrying  the  basket.  Then, 
there  is  a  '*  whip-gun,"  the  handle  of  which  is  a  gun.  And 
there  is  a  ''  plantation  gun,"  for  the  detection  of  poachers  :  not 
for  their  destruction,  for  the  law  no  longer  allows  it ;  but  just 
to  show  where  they  are.  It  is  somewhat  like  a  little  steel  Pan's 
pipe,  with  foiu:  holes.  A  spring  is  set :  on  a  string  being 
touched,  the  spring  snaps,  and  up  goes  a  blue  rocket,  or  a 
detonating  ball,  or  both.  The  English  have  lately  been  pointed 
out  as  well  fitted  for  self-defence  by  their  sporting  and  poaching 
habits ;  and  such  a  spectacle  as  this  room,  with  its  cases  of 
sporting  weapons,  makes  us  fancy  that  the  English  have  not 
been  untruly  characterised. 

Leaving  this  armoury,  we  go  over  the  premises,  on  either 
side  of  the  yard  where  the  target  is  placed,  afibrding  an  aim  of 
forty-five  yards.  We  see  processes  which  we  need  not  describe 
in  detail,  as  the  hardening  and  tempering  of  steel,  and  the 
Iprinding,  polishing,  and  engraving  of  metal  are  much  alike,  in 
whatever  manufactory  they  are  seen.  It  will  answer  a  better 
purpose  to  show  what  goes  to  the  making  of  a  gun.  We  saw. 
In  the  proprietor's  books,  that  when  an  order  for  military  arms 
arrives^  twenty-four  items  of  manufsu^ure  have  to  be  attended 
to,  involving  thirty-two  trades,  at  the  least  A  brief  glance  at 
thaee  will  give  the  best  idea  of  the  process. 

1.  The  barrel,  of  which  we  have  said  quite  enough,  except  that 
the  managing  of  the  iron  and  the  welding  are  separate  trades. 

2.  The  lode     Locks,  varying  in  cost  from  half-CH»rown  to 
tbree  goineaa,  are  made  in  the  neighboiu-hood  of  Birmingham. 

3.  The  stock :  already  discussed 

4.  The  fnmiture :  the  various  metal  parts,  made  by  almost 
•0  many  artifioer& 
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5.  The  platina,  aiid,  6.  The  silrer,  for  ornamenting. 

7.  The  rod  ;  and  the  tip,  of  ivory  ;  separaU  tradat. 

8.  The  ironwork, 

9.  The  finishing  :  the  putting  the  ports  together. 

10.  The  bag  :  to  contain  it. 

1 1.  The  stocking  :  preporiiig  the  stock  to  receive  tl 
work. 

12.  The  polishing  ;  of  the  steel  portions. 

13.  The  engraving. 

14.  The  browning  :  bringing  out  the  Teining  of  the 
with  diluted  acid,  iuid  polishing  with  a  bru&b   of 
wire. 

15.  Ribbing:  connecting  the  barrels  of  a  doable-bwnU 
gun  with  a  rib  of  steel. 

16.  Varnishing  ;  the  stock. 

17.  Percussioning  ;  opening  tlie  acrew-hola^  aud 
the  barrel  and  lock. 

18.  Break-off  fitting  :    cociDecting  the  stock    with 
part  of  the  gnu, 

19.  Hau--tri^er. 

20.  Shooting  :  trying  the  weapon. 

21.  The  bayonet. 

22.  The  mould  :  for  makiitg  the  bulleta. 

23.  Sights  and  swivels.  The  sight  is  a  brm»  frame,  •!•« 
three  inches  by  one,  which  lies  down  or  stAnds  up  bdbntki 
eye  of  the  soldier,  and  is  travereed  by  a  slide  which  wmMnt  Ub 
to  estimate  distance  in  taking  his  aim.  AU  our  mmltflt  •■ 
henceforth  to  be  furnished  with  aighla. 

24.  Rifling :  of  which  enough  has  been  said. 

Add  to  those,  the  carriage  of  the  article,  and  we  faan  twHlf^ 
five  items  of  separate  cbai^  for  a  gun  :  and  the  dispeniea  <( 
the  work  among  thirty-two  ardors  of  ortifioora,  aooonnta  for  ■ 
few  people  having  witnessed  the  miuiufactare  i>f  a  gun. 

We  are  not  going  home  yet.  There  is  the  GoTenunent  hW 
House  to  be  seen  before  we  can  feel  that  vie  have  dune  mi 
guns.  To  this  place  every  barrel  must  be  MQt  to  bo  [KVTrf. 
under  a  penalty  of  ten  pounds  per  baiTvl.  To  forge  the  fnd 
House  mark  is  a  serious  offence,  puuiahablc  by  high  f 
imprisonment  in  defaulL  At  present,  the  proring  b 
at  sueh  a  rate  that  it  requires  some  nuumgcnieiit  to  step  s 
at  an  hour  when  the  establishment  is  open. 
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explosion.  Gaests  at  a  house  two  miles  from  the  place  are  apt 
to  announce  thunder  in  all  seasons,  and  all  sorts  of  weather,  till 
taught  to  distinguish  the  explosion^  of  the  Proof  House  from 
those  of  the  sky.  It  maj  well  be  a  striking  sound  to  strangers ; 
for  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  gun-barrels  are 
discharged  at  once.  The  place  in  which  this  is  done  is  a  room, 
partly  underground,  cased  in  iron  plates,  strongly  bolted  toge- 
ther. The  door  is  iron  ;  and  towards  the  yard  the  side  of  the 
room  is  closed  by  massive  iron  shutters,  which  are  fastened  up 
before  the  train  is  fired.  A  great  heap  of  black  sand,  a  thick 
bank  of  it,  faces  the  muzzles,  and  receives  the  balls.  The  barrels 
Btre  laid  in  a  row,  separated  by  bars  of  lead,  and  all  their  touch- 
boles  communicating  with  a  train  of  gunpowder.  The  train  is 
lighted  at  one  end ;  everybody  draws  off  from  the  spot,  and 
then  comes  the  boom  and  bang,  which  is  heard,  through  all 
the  iron  casings,  miles  off.  In  a  minute  or  two,  when  the 
smoke  is  supposed  to  have  subsided  a  little,  the  shutters  and 
door  are  opened,  and  the  barrels  are  examined.  Two  or  three 
in  that  long  row  may  have  biu^t,  but  the  proportion  of  unsound 
barrels  is  very  smalL  Some  that  have  given  way  in  the 
strangest  manner  are  hung  up  against  the  walls  as  curiosities. 
One  has  its  torn  half  doubled  in  two ;  one  gapes  with  a  ragged 
wound ;  one  is  split  into  ribbons  ;  and  one  has  its  spiral  strip 
unwound  for  a  good  part  of  its  length.     It  was  badly  welded. 

In  the  centre  of  the  establishment  stands  the  magazine, 
isolated  and  blank-looking.  In  one  apartment,  three  persons 
are  handling  powder  and  balls — loading  the  barrels  for  proofi 
with  a  charge  many  times  greater  than  they  will  have  to  carry. 
In  another,  an  old  man  is  casting  bullets — with  his  simmering 
lead  in  the  copper,  and  his  ladle,  and  his  bullet  moulds,  and  the 
bright  rows  of  clean  balls  he  turns  out  of  them.  Elsewhere  we 
see  piles  and  faggots  of  musket  barrels — innumerable,  rusty, 
and  ugly  at  present — both  those  that  have  undergone  proof, 
and  those  that  are  waiting  for  it.  And  again,  we  see  elsewhere 
the  pimching  of  the  Government  mark  on  the  proved  barrels. 
It  is  a  strange  and  dismal  sort  of  place,  inhabited  by  civil  and 
intelligent  people,  who  do  their  best  to  make  a  stranger  inte- 
rested in  this  sidelong  peep  at  the  horrors  of  war. 

Government  thinks  it  right  to  examine  bayonets  too.  Some 
military  authorities  say  that  our  great  reliance,  in  regard  to 
self-defence  at  least,  must  be  on  the  bayonet ;  and  others  aver 
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that  no  liring  eoldier  has  seen  two  lines  of  infismtxy  oome  ^ 
dooe  qoarten  with  bayonets,  actually  poshing  and  thnu^ 
Both  these  aooonnts  may  be  tme,  considering  how  tenw 
striking  a  weapcm  the  bayonet  is,  and  how  much  of  modsi 
warfiue  has  been  TSgue  explosion;  sanguinazy  enough  npoi 
oooasiiHi,  but  not  always  very  much  so,  and  wholly  different  ■ 
charaeter,  and  in  its  requirements  from  the  soldier,  from  tk 
hand-to-hand  fighting  of  old  times.  It  seems  to  be  suppond, 
by  some  qualified  judges  of  our  case,  that  the  increased  predra 
of  aim  conferred  by  modem  rifle  operations,  will  necessittte  i 
closer  hand-to-hand  fighting,  as  sharp-shooters  are  not  good  tt 
a  dose  combat,  and  are  not  fitted,  either  by  training  or  the  an 
they  cany,  to  meet  a  charge ;  while  the  greater  their  praft- 
cienoy  in  their  own  style,  the  more  eager  will  their  adTetsviei 
be  to  stop  their  fire.  However  this  may  be,  and  whaterv 
attention  it  behoves  us  to  give  to  weapons  which  will  be  wantid 
in  places  and  situations  in  which  rifles  cannot  be  used,  it  is  deir 
that  the  British  mind  is  at  present  animated  with  a  desire  ti^ 
excel  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  use  of  the  rifle ;  and  the 
tamest  citizen  cannot  go  through  a  Birmingham  gun  mBuu- 
factory  without  a  certain  thrill  of  the  nerves,  and  animation  of 
spirits,  which  indicate  that  hearts  will  not  be  wanting  to  the 
defence  of  the  principles  of  liberty,  any  more  than  a  due  tnd 
timely  training  of  hand  and  eye,  under  the  guidance  of  militazr 
discipline. 
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LiTTLB  childreii  are  sometimes  as  miich  puzzled  as  older 
peojJe,  about  how  the  worid  got  on  before  thej  and  other  wise 
modems  were  bom;  about  how  men  lived  without  the  con- 
weniences  and  comforts  afforded  by  our  arts  of  life.  We  are  not 
quite  so  conceited  now  as  we  were  a  century  ago,  in  regard  to 
our  superiority  to  the  ancients ;  for,  the  fisurther  we  go  back 
among  ancient  monuments,  the  more  CTidence  we  find,  that 
aome  of  our  most  recent  inventions  and  luxuries  were  in 
oommon  use  before  old  Troy  was  founded,  and  before  the  Tene- 
imble  Abraham  set  out  on  his  travels  as  a  young  man.  About 
one  thing;  however,  little  children  are  right  enough,  as  far  as  we 
know.  They  are  not  absurd  in  asking,  how  people,  in  old  times, 
ever  got  on  without  glass  windows  t  I  knew  a  little  child,  who 
was  fond  of  looking  out  of  the  window  in  bad  weather,  when 
there  was  no  getting  a  walk  :  and  the  same  chOd  had  to  go  a 
long  journey  in  a  post-chaisei  day  after  day,  before  railroads  were 
nubde ;  and  how  any  child  could  have  borne  the  being  boxed  up 
in  a  post-chaise  so  long,  without  a  window  to  look  out  of  when 
it  was  windy,  and  the  rain-drops  to  watch  on  the  pane  during 
the  showers^  there  is  no  saying.  She  was  so  fiur  aware  of  this, 
that  she  asked  everybody  likely  to  answer  her,  what  people  did 
when  there  were  no  windows  t  The  more  she  was  told  of 
wooden  shuttersi  that  were  closed  in  bad  weather,  or  of  horn  or 
parchment  panes,  which  let  in  a  dim,  dirty  lig^t,  but  could  not 
be  seen  through,  the  more  she  pitied  the  ancients,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  amusement  of  watching  the  jerking  capricious 
drops  on  a  window,  which  seem  never  to  be  able  to  make  up 
their  minds  which  way  they  shall  run,  in  their  inevitable  genend 
direction  fix>m  top  to  bottom.  And  what  groping  work,  trying 
to  read,  writer  or  sew,  behind  parchment  panes !  and  how  cold, 
most  days  of  the  year,  if  the  wooden  shutters  were  opened  to 
let  in  li^it !    Something  of  this  may  be  seen  now,  in  the  homes 
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of  some  people  who  speak  our  language,  atiil  otbentiM 
prettjr  muali  as  we  do — the  settlors  in  Ihe  wilder  purta  of 
American  woods,  where  the  glazier  has  not  yet  found  tat  • 
When  the  miul  drives  up  at  night,  with  its  luud  of  hi 
paeseagcre,  there  shines  the  settler's  dwelling — the  yellov 
and  the  scent  of  broiling  ham  or  voniaon,  dtfTuaing  tbem 
at  once  through   the   square   holes,  which  wilt  be  duad 
shutters  wheu  the  mail  drives  off.     The  light  streama  m 
strikes  red  upon  the  stems  of  the  pises,  or  yellow  upon  tl 
the  beeches;  the  fragrance  streams  out  upon  the  fiunti&g 
of  travellers,  and  unto  the  nostrils  of  the  negroes,  who  | 
about  the  door,  as  the  heavy  coach  jolte  up  to  the 
and  the  i:hill  night  air  ruslies  in  upon  the  ctxiking  dome 
her  "help,"  and  makes  the  lamp  flare;  or,  if  the 
chilly,  swniTOs  of  mosijiiitoes  invade  the  dwelling,  and  aiu| 
prove  the  curse  of  the  want  of  glass  windows.     Yet  this — if 
leave  out  the  mosquitoes,  and  a^ravate  the  dulnees  and  du 
ness  of  the  air — was  what  our  forefathers  hod  to  put  up  M 
uot  8"  very  long  ago.     Three  centuries  since — when  Alu' 
Castle  was  in  its  gloiy,  and  liad  all  manner  of  convemencM  < 
ordinary  dwellings   were   without — tlie  glass  windows  of 
Duke  of  Northumberland  were  put  up  only  when  the  fiu 
-  were  at  home,  and  taken  down  immediately  ou  tlieir  d^ttftn 
for  fear  of  accideut     So  lately  ns  two  centtmea  ago,  the 
glazed  windows  in  Scotch  dwellings  were  those  of  the  vff 
rooms  in   palaces ;    the   lower  windows  being   still   ftmiihl 
simply  with  wooden  shutters.     It  is  true,  this  vas  a  tboiUBil 
years  after  some  of  our  uhurcbea  and  abbeys  had  beeu 
and  kept  warm  and  dry,  by  the  use  of  glass  windows, 
we  know  that  artists  were  brought  from  the  Continent  to  g^ 
the  windowB  of  a  church  and  monastciy  at  Wesrmonth,  in 
county  of  Durham,  in  the  year  674  ;  and  the  mmition  of 
subject  briugs  before  ua  the  beautiful  [lainted  windows  that 
pious  put  up  in  our  cathedmla,  and  other  cliiirchee,  loug 
that  Duke  of  North umiwrlaud  was  bom,  whose 
were  taken  such  care  of  whenever  he  left  Alnwick. 

Suppose  any  one  had  mentioned,  at  any  of  these  dat«^ 
a  thing  ns  a  whole  house  made  of  glass,— what  a  romat>co 
notion  would  hare  appeared  I  Some  say,  indeed,  that 
Chaucer  did   untune   awob  a.  W\\i%-,  wA  'wv  \afc  "' 
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r     with  metal  pillars  stretching  far  away,  and  crowds  of  people 
I     from  all  regions  roaming  about  within  it :  but  Chaucer's  readers 
L     received  this  as  a  dream.     The  chimera  has  come  among  us 
/      and  sat  down  in  our  midst,  in  solid  reality.     Most  of  us  can 
!      testify  to  it  on  the  evidence  of  oiur  OMm  senses.     But  so.  few 
have  visited  the  awful  birthplace  of  this  chimera — so  few  have 
any  idea  of  the  fire  caverns,  the  dim  vaults,  the  scorching  air, 
the  rush,  rcfar,  glare,  and  appalling  handicraft  from  amidst 
which  that  light  and  graceful  creation,  the  first  Crystal  Palace> 
came  forth  to  lie  down  on  the  grass  in  Hyde  Park,  that  I  must 
tell  a  little  of  what  I  saw  when  I  went  hunting  out  its  birth- 
place. 

In  plain  words,  I  have  been  permitted  to  see  the  glass  works 

of  the  Messrs.  Chance,  near  Birmingham.     In  old  reports  of  the 

glass-manufacture,  we  find  Birmingham  low  down  in  the  list  of 

_     places  in  England  where  the  process  is  going  forward.     It  can 

-     never  be  so  again.     The  establishment  which  produced  the 

-^    Crystal  Palace  must  stand  first  in  the  world  until  something 

^    greater  has  been  done.     It  is  only  within  three  centiuies  that 

^    the  manufacture  has  been  heard  of  at  all  in  the  district ;  and  a 

^ .    century  ago  it  was  not  known  in  the  town  of  Birmingham. 

c;    Messrs.  Chance's  works  are  not  in  the  town,  but  at  Smethwick 

^    — half-an-hour*s  drive  from  it :  and,  indeed,  they  would  take 

up  too  much  room  in  any  town.     The  buildings  occupy  many 

acres ;  and  the  canal  has  to  stretch  out  various  branches  among 

tbem.     The  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  employed, 

are  twelve  hundred  or  upwards.     The  schools  on  the  estate 

contain  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  children  (not  all 

connected  with  the  works,  hoMrever) ;   and  the  consumption  of 

coal  is, — but  we   will   excuse    any  reader   from  believing  it 

without  seeing  the   coal   heaps, — from   eight   hundred   to   a 

thousand  tons  per  week.     To  those  of  us  who  consider  and 

calculate  about  buying  ten  or  twenty  tons  of  coal  per  year,  it  is 

2^    a  marvellous  thought, — that  of  the  coal-bill  for  an  establish- 

^-  ment  which  consumes  nearly  a  thousand  tons  in  a  week,  and  in 

every  week  of  the  year  ; — say  forty-seven  thousand  tons  in  a 

^1  year.     Visitors  to  the  works  may  pass  hither  and  thither  for 

^  -  four  or  five  hours  together  without  entering  the  same  place 

twice ;  and  they  may  go  again  and  again,  without  coming  upoi) 

H>  many  traces  of  their  former  visits.     The  vastness  of  the  build- 

■  ingB  is  as  striking  as  their  number ;  and  the  passage  through 
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lofty,  dim,  txxil,  Tnult-lilce  Blieds,  ib  an  adioirable  ] 
for  eutrance  funong  the  FumaceK  and  kilna. 

In  one  of  tfaese  aheda  wo  eee,  heaped  up  against  the « 
masaea  of  sulphato  of  soda.     This  portion  of  tite  i 
brought  &om  the  alkali  works  of  the  same  firm,  not  very  b 
In  another  shed  there  are  millatonea,  revolving  ( 
grinding  to  duat  the  email  proportion  of  cool  required  h 
Elsewhere,  we  eee  hcapa  of  chalk  ;  and,  in  one  shod,  the  g 
quantity  of  fine  sand  we  ever  saw  in  one  ]>lace,  except  a 
aea-ahore.     St.  Helens,  near  Liverpool,  yields  very  fine  ta 
glass-making ;    but    this    roomful    ia   from    Leighton-B 
where  there  ia  a  sandpit  belonging  to  this  firm.      As  it  ia  ai 
wreaths  of  it  rise,  like  white  amoke,  and  curl  under  tlt«  i 
Thus,  we  have  seeu  the  materials ;  and  must  next  6 
apparatus  for  tlie  cooking  of  them. 

It  is  a  desperately  rainy  day;  and  the  roads  whia 
■me  place  to  another  are  inoltee  deep  in  black  mud  a 
Of  oourae,  the  canal  docs  not  look  very  engaging  ;  i 
loesNon  of  boats  on  it,  Iiulen  with  coal,  ia  about  as  wet  ■ 
tiling  else.     There  are  carta  in  tlie  alleys  filled  wilh  I 
glasBj  and  there  are  keapa  of  broken  glass  piled  up  a 
walls.     Women  are  at  the  carl's  tail,  or  under  aheda,  p 
the  glass ;  that  is,  separating  whatever  is  st«ined  with  li 
the  process  of  glasa-making,  or  otherwise  coarse,    to  be  i 
into  coarse  glass  again,  white  the  clear  and  6ne  is  set  a 
h^her  purpoaea.    A  cart-load  of  rubbish  and  sweepings  ia  a) 
to  be  ahot  into  a  canal-boat.     Being  drawn  across  our  pi 
cart  is  ordered  away,  but  the  man  in  charge  calls  out  ti 
.  other  side,  that  we  must  wait  oi»r  tuni.     Sbockod  at  s 
speech,  men  within  hearing  rush  to  turn  the  horse,  t 
the  rubbish  on  the  wharf,  which  affliote  the  strange-liwkl 
carter.     The  poor  fellow  is  not  quite  sane.     One  of  the  plea 
incidents  often  observable  in  these  large  establislimenta  a 
employment  of  poor  ereaturea  who  would  otherwise  be  a 
desolate.     ^Vhcre  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,  in  suob  li 
concerns,  of  finding  something  that  the  fooliah  or  the 
infirm  can  do  ;  and  it  aeems  as  if  the  will  was  never  wai 

Up  an  inclined  plane  we  go  now,  under  heavy  drope  frc 
eaveB,  and  take  aheltCT  in  a.f\&ce  cuxioualy  furnished.  Tlti 
floor  ia  almoat  wboWj  oc»iiv\e4  ^■\"ii  ^«>^-  woiiaiiwca  A  « 
eisy;— very  bandaomo  cau\a,TOT«,twmi,™i^'a^«iA' 
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ii  a  tbick  smoothly-rounded  edge,  and  each  atanding  on  ita 
I  platform.     These  are  the  "  pota"  in  which  the  "  metal"  is 
I  be  roelted  in  the  furnace.     There  are  three  pot  naakera  in 
B  estabhshment ;   each  of  whom  raakoa  three  pota  in  u  week. 
le  of  thorn  ia  busy  now,  with  a  labourer  and  a  gu-1  to  help 
m.     The  labovirer  is  treading  the  claj,     He  has  a  watering- 
it  in  his  hand  :  his  feet  are  bare,  nnd  his  trousere  turned  up  ; 
d  be  tramps  about  on  his  platform  with  a  gquashing  tread, 
luch  is  not  pleasant  to  ug,  and  can  hardly  be  more  so  to 
m.     Everybody  aaya  there  is  no  way  but  this  of  making  the 
ly  fit  for  pota  ;    but  we  cannot  help  fancying  that  one  will 
jiu  be  fuimd.     The  girt  ia  at  a  tabic,  with  a  maoa  of  clay  at 
r  right  hand.     She  ia  making  it  into  aausagc-like  rolls ;  and 
f  employer  is  building  up  hia  pot,  by  laying  these  rolls  in 
der  round  the  edge,  and  squeezing  them  down  smooth,  so  aa 
exclude  the  air,  and  make  the  whole  of  sa  close  a  grain  as 
nible.     The  bottom  is  no  leas  than  five  inches  thick,  and  the 
tee  nearly  as  much ;  and  five  or  mi.  mouths  are  required  for 
B  drying  of  a  pot — passing,  as  it  does,  through  various  degrees 
■  heat,  from  that  of  the  room  in  which  it  is  built  (seventy 
fgrees  when  we  were  there)   to  that  which  ia  to  cause  its 
destruction.     Inquiring   when   this   cataatrophe  was  likely  to 
happen,  we  found  that  a  pot  may  liiat  any  time  between  one 
day  and  three  months.     Few  last  so  long  as  three  months.     It 
must  be  a  grief  to  see  a  put  fall  to  pieces  in  one  day,  after 
having  1>een  watched  in  the  drying  for  balf-a-year ;  but  there 
may  be  some  little  consolation  in  ita  not  being  wholly  lost.    The 
fragments  are  ground  down  to  powder,  and  miied  with  four 
times  the  amount  of  fresh  clay,  to  make  new  pots.     The  clay  is 
from  Stourbridge.     The  pota  hold  thirty-five  hundred-weights 
Bjkch  of  molten  metal. 

H.And  now  we  must  go  and  look  at  the  molten  metal  in  the 
Hbta,  and  see  how  it  ia  treated.  We  find  ourselves  on  a  sort  of 
platform,  in  front  of  sii  furnace  mouths,  which  disclose  such  a 
fire  within  ns  throws  us  into  a  secret  despair ;  despair  for  our- 
selves, lest  we  should  lose  our  senses,  and  for  the  men,  because 
it  seenis  impossible  to  live  through  the  day  in  such  a  heat. 
Looking  into  one  of  the  openings,  as  well  as  we  can  from  behind 
a  Bcreeu,  we  ace  that  the  sj)ectacle  is  one  of  ext^ya&v^^VaBiWs. 

fij  are  tho  great  pots,  transparent  wit\i  VetA,  aaS"  o'i-  *»■'* 
t  ealiUQa  colour,  just   diatinguiEii&WQ  by  \iievc  -moft  Ix-sro. 
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the  fire  wliiJv  aurrounJa  tlunn.     Rising  on  tipti>e  n 


metal — a.  calm  Burfaoe,  t 


what  whiter  than  tlio  pot&.  1 


to  the  mou,  we  observe  th:it  they  work  over  a  run  of  tri<u^ 
water.     We  should  like  to  plunge  ow  hetids  in 
were  not  so  dirty.     It  ia  for  cooling  the  pipes.     The  » 
dips  one  end  of  his  pipe  into  the  metal,  taking  up  «  p 
which  is  of  the  uonsistenue  uf  lionej.     Ho  laja  his  [upe  ■ 
the  trougli,  and  lavea  it  with  w-ater,  while  a  boy  bluw«  ii 
end,  swelling  the  metal  into  a  Bioall  globe.     The  effect  o 
breath  is  seen  in  a  jialer  c«utnU  bubble,  spreading  itsdf  tl 
the  red  mnsa,  and  expanding  it     When  more  m«tal  bk 
taken  up,  enough  for  a  sheet  of  glass,  it  is  to  be  cMricd  b 
next  shed,  where  there  are  more  fumacee,  and  th«  globe  t«  h 
become  a  cylinder.     Before  wc  follow  It  there,  we  are  t 
the  privilege  of  blowing  through  a  pipe.     We  empty  o 
into  it,  again  and  again,  but  nithout  producing  tho  b1^ 
effect.     Our  breath  goes  away  easily  enough,  but  do  I 
ensues  ;  wc  look  mthor  foolish,  so  we  hasten  away,  to  a 
becomes  of  the  globe  we  have  Been  created. 

Wc  pass  a  man  who  is  hewing  out,  with  a  email   batd 
hollow  in  a  block  of  wood,  large  enough  for  the  glubv  ti 
rolled  about  it     In  the  next  shed  each  workman  hu  c 
these  blocks  to  himself.     It  contains  some  water ;  and  a 
rolls  his  red-hot  globe  in  it,  a  boy  sprinkles  more  wat«r  npn 
The  water  eeethea  and  bubbles,  but  does  not  roek.     The  b 
nctimlly  too  great  to  permit  evapomtioa     The  globe  is  U 
aliout,  and  blown  into  again.     If  the  ]iipe  is  raised  in  tl 
while  blown  into,  the  metal  becomes  cheese-shaped : 
horiiontiilly,  the  form  produced  is  a  globe  :  if  pointed  <l 
wards,  the  globe  is  elongated.     This  particular  nuue  hi 
gated.     In  a  moment  it  miwt  be  heated  again.     Bct»ee 
range  of  blocks  and  the  furnace,  there  are  bridges  acrow  a  dl 
chasm ;  a  bridge  to  each  fumaee  mouth.  The  worknuui  n 
his  particular  bridge,  holds  his  metal  into  the  fVimace,  withdr 
it  for  another  toss,  heats  it  again,  with  another  pulT  through  lite 
pipe,  and  at  last  has  blown  a  bole  through  the  further  end.    Tbv 
whole  expands,  the  edges  retreat,  and  we  now  see  the  cylintlCT 
form  arranging  itBel£,     Tliore  ho  stands  on  his  bridge — as  fal 
A-do2eii  mure  men  urc  «Av.i\i\o%  oo.  %3qk«  -rcsijective  bridg 
swinging  the  tyVviulet  n-t  luna*  \wtt^V,«n«o,  m 
p}eU>]y  round  in  l\ie  BiaAA'i^X  ^^ii  *,  V\«  ««ev*.  *:^<»s  il 
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further  end  shading  off  beautifullj  into  soberer  redd  up  to  the 
point  of  the  pipe,  where  the  central  knot  is  still  scarlet.  When 
it  is  of  the  right  length  (that  is,  for  the  Crystal  Palace  panes, 
somewhat  above  forty-nine  inches),  the  cylinder  must  be 
detached  from  the  pipe.  For  this  purpose  it  is  laid  upon  a 
wooden  rest ;  a  touch  of  cool  iron  breaks  off  the  pipe ;  with 
pincers,  a  strip  of  red-hot  glass  is  drawn  off  from  the  end  of  the 
pipe,  and  laid  like  a  ribbon  round  the  cylinder  near  its  closed 
end.  After  this,  a  gentle  tap  severs  the  closed  end,  and  we  have 
the  cylinder  complete. 

While  it  lies  cooling  for  a  minute  or  two,  we  observe  the 
making  of  a  glass  shade,  large  enough  to  cover  a  time-piece,  or  a 
statuette  on  its  pedestal  Stopping  short  of  blowing  a  hole  in 
his  ctd-de-MCy  the  workman  deposits  his  red  bubble  in  a  wooden 
mould  which  stands  in  the  chasm  below  his  bridge.  The  sides 
are  flattened,  while  the  top  and  ends  remain  round  ;  and  thus, 
amidst  a  little  rush  of  sparks,  the  shade  receives  its  form.  The 
work  done  on  these  bridges  is,  perhaps,  the  most  imposing  to  a 
novice  of  any  part  of  the  business.  Some  of  the  men  have  bare 
feet  and  legs;  some  have  no  clothing  but  drawers  and  a  blue 
shirt ;  one  or  two,  indeed,  add  the  article  of  gold  earrings,  being 
Frenchmen.  All  have  glistening  faces;  and  all  swing  their 
glowing  cylinders  as  if  they  were  desperate  or  demented;  a  con- 
dition which  we  suspect  we  are  approaching,  under  the  pressure 
of  the  heat,  and  the  strangeness  and  the  hiury  of  incessantly 
getting  out  of  the  way  of  red-hot  globes,  long  pipes,  and 
whirling  cylinders. 

If  we  are  to  follow  our  own  particular  pane  of  glass,  we  must 
be  off;  for  the  cylinder  is  cool  enough  to  be  carried  in  a  man's 
arms  to  the  annealing,  in  preparation  for  the  splitting.  How 
this  round  thhig  is  ever  to  grow  flat,  we  cannot  conceive.  Sup- 
posing it  split,  the  inside  must  have  a  more  contracted  surface 
than  the  outside.  Well ;  we  shall  see.  It  has  to  be  annealed, 
before  anything  more  can  be  done  to  it,  and  for  this  purpose,  it 
is  carried  to  the  kiln,  where  it  is  to  be  wcU  baked,  and  gradually 
withdrawn  into  a  lesser  and  lesser  heat,  until  it  will  bear  what 
else  it  has  to  undergo.  As  we  cannot  stand  here  for  a  day  or 
two  till  it  is  done,  we  must  transfer  our  attentions  to  another 
cylinder,  to  see  how  the  splitting  is  effected. 

The  diamonds,  for  cutting,  are  shown  to  us.  -  One  is  mounted 
as  on  one  point  of  a  pair  of  pincers,  the  diamond  looking  inwards. 
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Tb«  piucere  are  motmted  upon  wheels.  This  ia  for  cutting^ 
the  edge  of  the  cylinder,  which  ia  mora  or  lees  jngjR^ 
little  carriage  runs  round  uuder  the  upright  c^Uiuhr,  ttl 
diarooud  loarking  the  gl&sa  oa  it  traTcle ;  and  a  geniie  Mf 
MTera  the  jagged  end  at  the  mnxk.  Ncit,  the  cjlindor  ii  U 
tdong  upon  a  tnble,  aod  o&otlier  mounted  diamond  k 
throtigh.  the  iiiside  of  it,  Erosi  end  to  end,  gaided  b^  a  nds 
Another  tap,  and  there  is  a  apUt  aloug  the  line,  and  the 
actiialiy  overlap.  The  gluES  ib  seen  to  be  thicker  tbau  K  iiH 
remain.  It  will  lose  one  fifth,  or  one  sixth  of  ita  thickaea  B 
the  grinding.  A  curious  fact  ia  obserred  hero.  Lookiug  at  tbi 
edge  of  a  piece  of  red  glaaa,  we  see  that  it  is  uot  red  tJiroi^Mal 
— tltat,  in  fact,  the  glass,  seen  Bidewnya,  is  greenish  ;  but 
this  happens  we  caiiuot  divine.  It  ia  done  by  faL  ing  np  ft 
little  of  the  red  honey  from  the  ruby  glass-pot,  and 
white — again  and  agiun,  in  proportion  to  the  intended  pakixH 
of  tho  hue.  Thus,  the  red,  while  completely  incorporitett  m 
sabetauoe  with  the  rest,  is  spread  over  only  the  inner  auriltM ; 
and  thus,  when  cut,  the  sheet  can  be  ombossod  with  whiu 
figures.  Red  or  white,  the  cylinder  is  now  to  bcuome  a  aheet  of 
glaae. 

Wo  adjourn  to  the  mouth  of  a  kiln,  where  we  see  that  ■  dA 
of  stone,  moveable,  forms  tho  floor.  On  this  slab  lie*  a  sheet  of 
glass :  and  our  cylinder  is  to  l>e  unrolled  ujKin  it,  or  its  Iumt 
side  would  be  made  rough  by  contact  with  the  stoue.  A  litlk 
lime  or  chalk  ia  sprinltlcd  on  tho  sheet,  and  then  th«  cytindsT 
is  laid  down  upon  iL  As  it  heats,  it  be^s  to  gape  at  the  At 
The  process  is  aided  by  the  man  at  the  kiln.  He  tokea  up  A 
pole  which  has  a  wooden  block  at  tho  end  of  it,  thniita  i 
block,  and  proceeds  to  iron  out  the  relaxing  cylinder, 
block  begins  to  smoke,  and  presently  throws  out  sparit^ 
and  more  ;  but  he  perseveres  until  every  oonicr  is  levelled, 
sheet  Los  as  flat  as  a  pancake,  and  its  two  surfaces  are 
in  its  semi-fluid  condition.  By  observing  the  reflection  of 
fire  on  its  surfitce,  we  see  that  it  is  rapidly  melting, 
not  to  molt  away ;  so  tho  slab  ia  drawn  away  backward^ 
stout  chain ;  and  another  is  to  take  its  ptaco  from  one  aidft. 

We  go  round  to  see  what  becomes  of  tho  sheet     Wo  fliut 
in  a  somewhat  cooler  part  of  the  kiln,  about  to  ba  renMied, 
that  the  stone  alah  may  gj \«w^  ^o '■*» ^a^«i  "wo^     K.\jOTi» 
it  the  removal.    ti.c\JiUtt?^iia  A««t-«i.'<laV 
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as  he  calls  it,  and  gentlj  lays  it  on  the  top  of  a  pile  of  pre- 
decesBorSy  which  are  graduiJly  cooling.  When  nearly  cooled, 
they  are  to  be  transferred,  in  the  iron  box  which  now  contains 
them,  and  where  they  are  to  stand  on  edge,  separated  by  iron 
bars,  to  a  sort  of  railway  Unck,  where  they  stand,  shut  up  in 
their  box,  nntil  they  have  become  accustomed  to  a  natural 
temperature,  and  may  be  carried  on  to  the  grinding.  There 
we  must  leave  them,  while  we  take  a  look  at  the  treatment 
of  two  other  kinds  of  glass — flint-glass,  or  oystal,  and  crown 
*gla8& 

There  is  no  flint  now  really  used  in  the  manufiacture,  though 
there  was  when  crystal  glass  was  called  after  it.  Flints  were,  in 
those  days,  heated  red-hot,  and  thrown  into  cold  water,  when 
they  fell  to  pieces,  so  far  as  to  be  easily  reducible  to  powder.  It 
is  still  easier,  however,  to  pick  up  the  sand  ready  powdered 
at  Lynn  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  Red  lead  is  added  to  give 
density  to  the  g^s;  but  in  what  proportions  we  did  not  inquire 
here,  having  learned  elsewhere  that  that  is  the  one  question 
which  a  stranger  ought  not  to  ask.  It  is  the  grand  secret  of 
most  glasshouses.  Red  lead  also  promotes  the  melting  of  the 
sand ;  it  gives  a  greater  refracting  powor,  and  a  higher  lustre  ; 
and  it  is  some  protection  against  fracture  from  sudden  changes 
of  temperature.  It  renders  the  glass  more  ductile  in  the 
working,  also ;  but  there  must  not  be  too  much  of  it,  or  the 
material  will  be  too  soft.  In  these  woiks,  the  flint  glass  has  a 
furnace  to  itself — ^built  for  it.  It  is  melted  in  crucibles^  or 
small  pots,  over  and  over  again,  until  it  is  pure.  It  is  left  in 
the  pots,  and  the  furnace  is  shut  up,  and  aUowed  to  cool  very 
slowly ;  when  the  pots  fall  away,  and  leave  the  glass  in  masses. 
A  man  holds  each  mass  between  his  eye  and  the  light ;  and,  if 
he  sees  any  speck,  he  splits  the  gloss,  and  removes  the  ofiending 
particle.  Peeping  into  the  annealing  oven,  we  see  flat  cakes  of 
flint  glass,  about  an  inch  thick ;  and  it  is  with  a  sort  of  vene- 
ration that  we  look  upon  them.  They  have  grand  work  to  do 
soon.  They  are  to  bring  down  to  us  much  that  is  too  high, 
and  up  to  us  much  that  is  too  small,  for  our  discovery  without 
their  help.  They  are  to  open  to  us  the  spectacle  of  stany 
sjrstems — reach  beyond  reach,  until  our  faculties  can  endure 
no  mora  They  are  to  show  us  (what  we  could  not  believe 
without  seeing)  how  every  drop  of  water  in  a  stagnant  pond  is 
tlii<Uy  peopled  with  living  animals,  and  how  whole  quarries  and 
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aea-beaches  are  composed  of  the  remains  of  dead 
are  to  aeporate  tbo  rajs  of  tbe  sim  iDto  parts  (or  us ;  an 
eDable  the  aged  to  read  and  work,  forgetting  their  yean; 
to  repair  many  a  mischief  of  imperfect  sight ;  nnd  lo  iiii|i 
tlie  beacou-lighta  upou  our  coastg,  saving  many  »  setttnu  I 
the  Boaree  of  the  ocean,  and  giving  him  yean  mora  of  lite. 
is  this  particular  glass  of  wiiich  all  kinds  of  lenses  an  mi 
and  when  we  think  of  what  is  included  in  tliia  set  of  lue^ 
feel  that  all  the.  wonders  of  windows  and  glKSa  palacee 
small  consequence  in  comparison  with  them. 

Passing  from  thoughts  of  telescopes,  microscopes,  sped 
and  lighthouse  lenses,  we  go  to  see  some  more  window^laat 
veTj  best  kind — namely,  Crown  Glass.  We  cannot  in  the 
comprehend  how  and  why  tlie  "metal"  we  saw  treated,  he« 
the  great  and  beautiful  disc  that  we  beheld  it  grow  into; 
can  only  relate  what  the  prooesa  is,  as  we  witnessed  jl  I 
considered  the  most  striking  and  wonderful  of  all  the  epect« 
of  this  fire-palace.  The  same  sort  of  tube  that  we  bad  trio 
blow  througlj,  now  took  up  the  same  kind  of  material,  ta 
same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  sheet  glass  ;  a  globe  was  fbn 
in  just  tbe  same  way,  and  rolled  on  n  metal  table.  After  m 
lioatings,  and  much  blowing,  the  farther  side  of  the  globe 
somewhat  flattened,  by  pressing  it  against  an  upright  aurb 
and  then  a  boy  brought  a  solid  rod,  with  a  dab  of  the  fi 
honey  upon  it,  and  fised  it  in  the  middle  of  the  Battened  s 
As  soon  OS  the  rod  is  safely  fiied,  the  original  tube  is  detad 
by  a  touch  of  cold  iron,  and  comes  away,  leaving  a  small  h 
The  workman  throws  down  his  tube,  takes  the  rod,  and  Iw 
the  globe  h!te  a  mop,  thrusting  it  into  the  fumaoo  very  oft 
to  prevent  its  cooling-  It  swells  and  spreads,  and  reflects  ' 
flames  on  its  film-like  surface  ;  the  hole  enlarges,  and  the  ei 
ouria  back,  till  the  globe  looks  like  a  vast  bimp-sbade.  As ' 
twirling  continues,  the  edge  folds  backwards,  more  and  more, 
it  makes  a  tubular  ring  all  round.  Suddenly,  this  ring  bwti 
and  its  substance  melts  into  the  flattening  material  whitlt 
surrounds,  asd  the  whole  becomes  a  disc,  or  circular  plati^ 
from  fifty  to  sixty  indies  in  diameter,  of  the  saa 
throughout,  except  just  round  the  rod  in  the  centre.  The  pi 
is  carried  to  tbe  annealing  kiln,  and  there  is  tilted  with 
until  it  attatd«  dq  \\a  eAgi— -fcc  ^OTumsaSt  (ft  ».- 
separated  tioi 
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ire  to  be  cut  out  of  it,  by-and-by ;  and  the  thick  part,  in  the 
centre,  is  to  glaze  out-houses  and  the  like. 

The  heat  from  these  last-seen  furnaces  is  tremendous.  The 
nen  do  what  they  can  to  shield  themselves  from  it  They  wear 
uasks — gauze,  fastened  to  the  rim  of  an  old  hat  One  holds  a 
wooden  screen  before  the  face  of  another,  and  all  are  as  quick 
18  possible,  both  for  their  own  sakes  and  that  of  the  glass. 
5till,  it  is  a  marvel  how  they  can  bear  it.  We  are  told  that  it 
J3  by  their  working  very  moderately,  as  to  time — four  or  five 
lays  (of  seven  hours)  in  a  week.  Thirty-five  hours  in  a  week 
ire  considered  a  fair  share  of  work  for  glass-blowers ;  but,  if  a 
jot  breaks,  they  must  work  xmtil  another  is  put  in.  Thus 
;heir  time  is  spent  between  arduous  toil  and  leisure ;  and  this 
;ircumstance  points  to  the  expediency  of  furnishing  them  with 
imusement  which  may  make  their  leisure  harmless.  The 
)ublic-house  used  to  be  a  terrible  temptation  to  men  so  tired, 
leated,  and  thirsty;  and  to  many  it  is  so  stilL  Of  late, 
'eading-rooms  have  been  opened,  which  appear  to  be  an  ines- 
imable  resource.  There  the  workman  may  enter  at  any  hour 
luring  the  day,  and  find  a  good  fire,  a  table  covered  with  news- 
wipers  and  other  periodicals,  and  some  comrades  reading  the 
iew&  There  is  a  good  and  increaj^g  library ;  and  the  men 
nay  take  the  books  hom^,  and  are  encouraged  to  do  so,  that 
hey  may  spend  the  evenings  with  their  families. 

We  have  still  to  see  how  the  sheet-glass  becomes  smooth  and 
K>li8hed.  It  has  to  imdergo  three  processes  more ; — grinding, 
moothing,  and  polishing.  Probably  the  first  thing  eveiy 
tranger  does  on  entering  the  grinding-room  is  to  burst  out 
^laughing, — the  machinery  is  so  grotesque; — so  like  being 
dive  and  full  of  affectations.  It  is  patent  machinery :  the 
sxclusive  possession  of  this  house.  One  sheet  is  moved  about 
ipon  another  with  a  movement  like  that  by  a  human  arm, 
icrubbing  and  grinding ;  and  the  repetition  of  this,  by  scores 
if  machines  in  rows,  produces  a  most  ludicrous  effect  The 
iheets  have  been  properly  squared  before  by  being  cut  with  a 
l^lazier's  diamond.  The  grinding  now,  with  sand  between  the 
iheets,  takes  three  hours  for  each  side ;  and  they  come  out  of 
be  process  opaque,  but  without  scams  or  serious  blemishes. 
!*hey  must  be  smoothed  by  band ;  and  this  is  done  by  women^ 
rho  rub  them  with  fine  emery,  and  remove  any  remaining 
pecks.*  From  forty  to  fifty  women  are  employed  in  this  work 
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at  long  tables,  where  their  action  is  very  graceful,  m 
Iicod  over  their  work,  and  use  the  steady  and  eqoiible  pr 
required.  The  polishing  ia  done  by  tDachineiy,  in  a  red 
ment,  filled  with  red  macbinea,  tended  hy  red  vori-p 
The  noise  here  is  Jiorrible.  Noise  and  rouge,  and  the  tj 
of  the  rolling  preBBcs  over  the  tortured  sheets,  bumul 
immovfible,  give  an  infernal  aspect  to  the  place,  rery  o 
sumo  tilings  ihat  remain  to  be  seen. 

We  pasa  through  more  and  more  of  these  vast  rooBu^i 
of  which  would  contain  a  honBC.     One  is  full  of  glaGB 
all  sines,  from  that  whifh  would  cover  a  life-aise  ist«tue,  t»l 
as  would  preserve  butterHics  from  dust.     In  a  cloitct,  opt 
out  of  this  room,  a  man  is  pljing  the  wlieeled  diamond  « 
weight  and  measure,  carefully  cutting  the  bottom  of  «i 
true  and  even.     Here  arc  bell-glasses  for  femhousea,  aod 
with  a  trough  for  water  round  the  edge.     Here,  too,  are  d 
made  to  order,  for  particular  objects, — as  a  group  of  atatua 
where  the  kick  of  the  shade  is  wider  than  the  front.    In  aa 
room,  boys  are  cMttiug  little  squares  of  glass  on  marked  com 
with  rulers  and  glaziers"  diamonda     These  are  to  corer  b 
turcs  and  dagiicrreotypes ;  but  where  they  can  all  go  to — I 
thousands  in  a  week — we  cannot  concoiva     Tlie  deinaud 
America  is  very  great,  we  are  told  :  but  it  seems  to  ua,  tJ 
all  American  and  English  children  were  to  amuae  thuna 
with  breaking  the  glasses  of  miniatures,  what  we  now  « 
thiB  room  would  repair  the  damage.     If  such  bo  the 
glase  in  bits,  it  may  be  conceived  what  the  amount  must  bt 
sheets.   Wo  pass  hundreds  and  thousands  not  on  edge.    Hanjftjk 
of  straw  are  thntst  between  the  plates  to  keep  them  apart ;  ■nil    I 
in  rooms  near  tlioro  is  a  vast  packing  always  going  on. 

The  conclusion  of  our  survey  is  charming.  We  find  am. 
women,  and  boys  painting  and  enamelling  glass.  A  dteet  i> 
covered  smooth  with  a  white  enamel,  which  haa  itself  mucfa  rf 
the  character  of  gloss.  Slips  of  brass,  with  patterns  cut  out,m 
laid  on  the  enamel,  and  rubbed  over,  so  as  to  leave  the  pattan 
clear.  It  is,  in  fact,  stencilling ;  only,  instead  of  laying  on 
paint  through  the  holes  in  the  pattern,  the  enamel  beiioatli  b 
nibbed  off  there.  A  wuman  is  covering  a  sheet  all  ovct.  oioq^ 
a  border,  with  some  thick  black  aubetance.  Tliia  sheet  i>  (o  bt 
embossed.  The  border  is  to  ho  corroded  by  an  acid,  and  she  i* 
protecting  all  ttie  rest  of  the  surfiioo  by  this  coveriiig^ 
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i  artist  is  painting  a  broad  border  with  the  blue  iris — as  beautiful 
as  life — ^and  convolvulus  and  poppie&  The  panes  of  lanterns 
are  almost  as  astonishing  for  quantity  as  tfie  miniature  glasses ; 
and  extremely  various  in  patterns.  But  we  should  never  have 
done  if  we  told  what  pretty  things  we  saw ;  or  if  we  entered 
into  details  about  the  schools ;  or  described  the  life  and  con- 
dition of  the  twelve  hundred  work-people  connected  with  this 
vast  establishment. 

•  There  was  a  certain  foimtain  in  the   centre  of  the  Great 

Exhibition  which  need  not  be  described,  because  everybody 

remembers  it.     I  went  to  see  how  that  fountain  was  made, 

and  had  the  honour — a  somewhat  laborious  one— of  lifting 

some  of  its  portions;   a  shell,  a  spike,  an  ornament  or  two, 

each  of  which  required  the  whole  strength  of  an  unpractised 

person  to  raise  from  the  ground.     The  weight  of  the  fountain, 

J    before  the  trimming  and  dressing,  was  upwards  of  four  tons. 

^    Mr.  Osier  engaged  three  railway  carriages  (passenger  train)  to 

oonvey  it  to  London,  he  taking  his  own.  seat  in  a  fourtL     A 

^    wall  was  built  in  the  centre  of  the  transept  for  the  foundation 

^^    of  this   beautiful  structure ;   and  the  building  up  was  done 

,v    slowly  and  carefully.     When  the  Queen   and  Prince  Albert 

^     walked  round  the  screen  which  surrounded  the  work  which 

Mr.   Osier  was  superintending  within,   they   could  not  have 

imagined — for  none   but  the  artificer  could — what  would  be 

the  beauty  of  this  transparent  shaft,  with  its  streams  of  water 

ISidling  like  a  veil  around  it,  when  the  slanting  sunlight  from 

the  roof  touched  it,  and  sent  thousands  of  gleams  and  sparkles 

through  it.     It  could  be,  and  it  was,  removed  in  one  night ; 

Imt  many  were  the   anxious  nights   and   weary  days   which 

passed  over  the  making  of  it.     If  the  Messrs.  Osier  could  have 

devoted  their  works  and  their  people  wholly  to  the  making  of 

this  foimtain,  it  would  have  been  pleasant  enough ;  but  it  had 

to  be  done  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  business ;  and  despe- 

^  lately  hard  work  it  was. 

We  saw  how  some  of  its  ports  were  made,  in  seeing  how 

^ornamental  glass — vases,   pitchers,  decanters,   chandeliers,  and 

'  many  fancy  articles,  come  out  of  the  hands  of  the  workmen. 

^  fuOf  the  earlier  processes  of  the  art  I  need  not  speak  :  but  there 

^is  one  circumstance  which  ought  to  be  noted — the  form  of  the 

^'fpreAt  chimney  of  the  glass-house.     Mr.  Osier  knows  what  he  is 

^<  ^bout  m  matters  of  science ;  and  he  perceived  that  the  preju- 
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dice  iu  favour  of  a  chimiK.'y  with  a  niurow  top  wsa  A  iMliit 
Ho  detenuineLl  to  build  his  tlie  same  width,  inside,  all  Um  m 
up.  Perhaps,  if  he  iutd  to  do  it  over  nsun.  be  mittht  cm 
make  it  wider  at  the  top,  as  the  heated  air  requina  fleMfit 
room  for  eipanaion  and  escape.  Some  people  thoagbt  d( 
plau  a  very  odd  one,  aud  Baid  there  contd  bo  no  prc^vr  dna^ 
Kvorytliiiig  else  about  this  carefully  planned  gluw-beoK  «> 
(ntpitid ;  but.  nb<i  ever  heard  of  audi  a  uliimney  fiir  a 
liouse }  There  it  is,  however,  resting  uixm  atroii^  pUtan ; 
with  such  a  draught,  that  at  times  the  liUMUcas  ka  to 

Passing  the  mixing  rwoma,  the  pot«,  the  itwltiug,  the 
we  give  a  moroeut's  attention  to  the  motliod   of  fc 
decanter  or  pitcher.     The  workman  sita  in  a  "  «luur" — a 
with  two  long  arms  to  it — and  rolls  his  iroD  pipe  or 
the  left  hand  on  those  arms,  to  kt!ep  tlic  soft  glass  io 
while  with  the  right  Ite  apjilies  a  pair  of  tonga  tu  bjdii 

of  hia  decanter,  or  claret-Jug,  or  whatever  it  maj  b&  fti 
itty  sight;  aud  so  are  the  long  vistas  of  glaaa,  iu  tkakA 
and  then  in  the  "lear" — tlio  milder  utvh,  in  «hkk  lfc« 
liug  of  the  smailor  articles  is  dune,  W«  leave  tbff|^ 
houae,  and  travel  to  the  Dianiifactory,  where  we  see  bow  tl> 
drojiH  for  chandeliers,  and  all  mamier  of  arms  imd  btMtkK 
are  made,  aud  how  the  cuttings,  aud  polisbinga,  and  fUH^ 
toother  are  done.  Here  is  a  deaf  and  dumb  oiaa  cMMt 
drops  and  "spangles,"  as  small  square  drops  arv  callod.  Vt< 
not  1  Hearing  and  speech  are  not  required  Kir  ttiia  wock  ;  mi 
there  he  sitB,  diligent  and  »till.  One  wnndeis  what  be  tkirii 
about  all  the  wliila  He  tosses  a  bit  of  ooftl  into  bit  link 
furnace,  eTc-ry  minute  or  so.  TLic  coal  is  on  faia  right  Ivi 
and  on  bis  left  are  the  "lumps'*  of  flint^lnas  he  la  to  i» 
He  puBlies  fomard  one  at  a  time  into  tlio  huat  bcforv  tbc  In 
Uiat  it  may  be  warming  for  its  work.  With  hia  left  baad  h 
holds  the  rod,  on  the  end  of  which  in  thu  "lump"  ho 
aud  in  his  right  is  the  mould  in  which  the  drops  m 
foroied.  He  melts  his  lump,  and  lays  a  yellow  tnul  inl9< 
mould,  and  shuts  down  the  lid  upon  it.  Out  onmea  tbe 
'thrcc-uck-d,  rough,  and  attaclted  to  the  lump.  Uo 
off,  pushes  it  en  one  side,  aud  bogina  aaotber. 
oomes  near  tba  end  of  hia  lump,  ho  makoa  smaller 
"  Bpaui;le«,"  until  only  enough  ruumiiiB  tu  fasten  en    the 
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lump  which  has  been  roasting  in  prej^aratibn.  The  place  is 
lighted  only  hj  the  furnace  fires.  The  glare  is  intense  to  the 
workman  on  his  stool ;  and  his  sight  would  suffer  if  the  day- 
light were  mixed  with  it :  so  he  darkens  the  window. 

We  find  women  at  work  in  the  next  place  we  enter.  Wheels 
are  whirling  and  whizzing,  and  the  drops  are  first  ground 
smooth,  and  then  polished.  The  most  wonderflil  thing  is,  the 
skill  with  which  the  &cets  of  a  drop  or  spangle  are  ground  by 
the  eye.  Ridges  meet  at  the  top ;  planes  slope  away  to  the 
side,  with  a  regularity  truly  mysterious  to  the  novice.  Out 
come  the  drops,  smooth  in  their  edges,  polished  in  their  sides, 
and  with  the  obtuse  angles  at  their  ends  all  without  a  fault. 
It  is  a  wonderful  education  of  eye  and  touch. 

In  the  moulding  of  the  pendants,  holes  were  made,  by  wires 
standing  up  in  the  mould.     Hooks  and  eyes  have  to  be  inserted 
in  these  holes,  and  in  the  plates  to  which  they  are  to  hang. 
y     Girls  insert  these,  and  put  the  parts  together. 

There  is  a  long  and  peopled  apartment,  called  the  metal-room, 
where  the  metallic  parts  of  chandeliers,  &g,  are  prepared.  But 
more  interesting,  because  more  unlike  other  manufactures,  is  the 
^^Lass-cutting,  which  proceeds  in  a  vast  right-angled  room,  where 
whole  rows  of  iron  mills,  a^  they  are  called,  are  at  work.  Above 
each  wheel  or  **  mill "  is  a  funnel,  which  drops  sand  and  water 
on  the  edge  of  the  wheel  It  is,  in  fact,  the  sand  which  cuts 
the  pattern — the  mill  being  the  means  of  applying  it.  Down 
dribbles  and  drips  the  sand ;  whizz  goes  the  wheel ;  the  glass 
held  to  the  edge  vibrates  and  seethes  ;  and,  after  being  dipped 
in  the  tub  of  water  at  each  man*8  elbow,  it  shows  the  desired 
form  and  pattern ;  the  curve,  or  the  facet ;  the  star,  or  the 
Greek  border,  or  the  flower  and  leaf  garland.  To  save  some 
kinds  of  articles  which  are  slender,  or  much  curved,  from  too 
strong  a  vibration,  clay  is  plastered  into  hollows  or  angles. 
Some  of  the  work  is,  necessarily,  *'  underhand,"  though  every- 
body prefers  the  "  overhand "  process  :  that  is,  it  is  more  con- 
venient and  easy,  and  catches  more  sand,  to  hold  the  article  to 
-  the  upper  part  of  the  wheel  than  to  the  imder.  In  the  one 
;  case,  the  glass  is  thrust  against  the  wheel ;  in  the  other,  it  is 
1  lifted  against  it,  which  involves  the  holding  the  whole  weight  of 
the  article,  while  much  less  sand  finds  its  way  to  the  right  place. 
The  work  is  both  laborious  and  anxious.  One  article  may 
require  a  succession  of  mills ;  and  it  may  be  spoiled  in  any  one 
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stage  of  the  manufacture.  Here  is  the  ttnxietj  of  the  n»e,  Ii 
metaj-workiiig,  all  is  pretty  secure  when  chim)  the  nudd  m 
obtained,  and  the  lirat  casting  is  found  to  sacoeatL  In  tb 
glass  muniifaeture,  each  article  must  stanil  on  ita  onu  merits 
'  and  the  thousaodth  requires  as  much  pains  aa  the  first.  Tbtm 
[laiuB  bare  their  rovrard,  however,  a&  some  of  our  nadan  nuj 
be  aware,  if  they  have  overheard  remarks  on  tbo  flollaotiafi  of 
graceful  and  bnlliaot  glaae-ware,  iu  the  Measra  Oaler'a  ivaai*  is 
London.  Anotlier  kind  of  tribute  arrived  from  a  very  iliatiat 
place.  The  Messrs.  Osier  sent  to  Egypt,  by  order  gf  Urn  btt 
Viceroy,  tvo  pairs  of  cri,-8tal  glass  camloIabrA,  ten  feet  \uf^ 
The  Viceroy  was  so  delighted  with  tliem,  that  ho  soDt  than 
who  woidd  (TueHs  where  1 — to  the  tomb  of  tJio  Ptt)|)lMi,  i* 
Medina  ;  where,  as  his  Highuess's  Secretary  obacrveiL  tluy  viD 
be  the  admiration  of  huudrods  of  thousands  of  pilgrin  *m^ 
aliippcra.  It  is  a  singular  dratiuation  of  BirmiughBm  {iruiiKii 
— to  keep  watch  over  the  pur  of  gonii,  who  are  tbcfnMhv 
keeping  watuh  over  the  Prophet  iu  his  tomb  ;  reminding  bintf 
biH  good  and  evil  deeds,  and  lialanoing  the  acoount  «bicii  )it 
resnrrectioa  is  to  settle.  How  very  far  have  they  trnvtiUed  mff 
sea  and  laud,  to  stand  within  those  iron  rails.  &u<l  uixler  Iki 
eharge  of  the  forty  euuuchs  who  keep  guat^I  there  !  It  It  a 
aymbolio  incident,  indicating  the  spread  of  British  uta  aouBg 
the  remoteiit  rogioua,  aud  the  strangest  mcoa  and  Cutb*  oi 
earth. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

WHAT  THBRB  IS  IN  A  BUTTON. 

It  is  a  serious  thing  to  attempt  to  learn  about  buttons  at 
Birmingham.  What  buttons  are  we  thinking  of?  we  are  asked, 
if  we  venture  an  inquiry.  Do  we  want  to  see  gilt,  or  silvered 
buttons  1  or  electro-plated  ?  or  silk,  or  Florentine  buttons )  or 
mother-of-pearl,  or  steel,  or  wood,  or  bone,  or  horn  buttons? 
All  these  are  made  here.  Before  we  have  made  up  our  minds 
what  to  see  first,  we  hear  somebody  say  that  button-dies  are 
among  the  highest  objects  of  the  die-sinkers*  and  medallists* 
art.  This  not  only  suddenly  raises  our  estimate  of  buttons,  but 
decides  us  to  follow  the  production  of  the  button  from  the 
earliest  stage, — if  Messrs.  Allen  and  Moore  will  kindly  permit 
U8  to  see  what  their  artists  and  workmen  are  doing.  This  is 
not  the  first  time  that  we  have  had  a  hankering  after  this 
spectacle.  When  we  saw  electro-plating — when  we  saw  the 
making  of  pencil-cases  and  trinkets — we  observed  and  handled 
many  steel  dies,  and  wondered  how  they  were  made.  Now  we 
are  to  learn. 

It  was  not  a  little  surprising  to  see,  in  other  manufactories, 
ranges  of  shelves,  or  pigeon-holes,  covering  whole  sides  of  rooms, 
filled  with  dies,  worth  from  ten  shillings  to  twenty-four  shillings 
each.  It  was  rather  sad,  too,  to  be  told  that  a  large  proportion 
of  these  might  never  again  be  of  any  use — the  fashion  of  a  few 
weeks,  or  even  days,  having  passed  away.  Much  more  sur- 
prising is  the  sight  of  the  dies  arranged  along  the  shelves  of  the 
makers  of  this  curious  article.  Messrs.  Allen  and  Moore  have 
made  three  thousand  dies  within  the  last  three  years :  and 
upon  each  one,  what  thought  has  been  spent — what  ingenuity — 
what  knowledge — what  taste — what  skill  of  eye  and  hand !  A 
single  die  will  occupy  one  man  a  month,  with  all  his  Acuities  in 
exercise;  while  another,  with  more  natural  aptitude,  or  courage, 
or  experience,  will  do  the  same  thing  in  two  or  three  days.  To 
think  of  a  thousand  in  a  year,  produced  with  this  efibrt  and 
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aliility,  and  t.hen  to  n.'meml>er  that  buttoa-dies  an  smoiig  S* 
bigheHt  productions  of  the  art,  caoaot  but  elevate  oar  rmfti 
for  buttons  very  remarkably.  t 

Fir^t,  what  la  this  Bt«e1  die,  nUicli  is  so  much  bmrd  c£  udix   | 
seldom  seen,  except  by  those  who  go  to  sock  it  1     It  is  »  Uock  </   I 
metal,  round  or  gquare,  as  mn^  happen,  about  four  nr  fire  iaim    | 
in  height,  and  rather  smaller  at  tlio  fop  than  tbo  bottota.    tt    . 
conHistB  of  a  piece  of  soft  steel  in  the  centre,  snrronDitod  by  ink,    I 
to  prevent  its  ci'acking  by  expansion,  uuder  the  trvMxaeai  (I  ■ 
to  be  subjected  to.     The  bar  of  h'on  is  wound  roiuid  tlw  itetl    | 
when  hot,  and  welded  to  it ;  and  thus  it  oomcs  from  the  fiv^    I 
rough  and  dirty.     The  steel  Burfa«»)  at  the  tup  b  then  pnliiM ,    ) 
and  if  it  is  intended  for  a  medal,  it  is  taruod  la  the  latbo,    7W     . 
artist  skotchca  his  subject  upon  it,  from  the  drawing  bdoiv  Ion, 
with  a  pencil.     Wlien  he  has  satisfied  himself  with  bin  dnviat     ' 
he  begins  to  engrave.     He   rests  his  gravor  (a  sluirp  pocnl  it    | 
steel)  aorosa  another  graver,  itnd  cuts  nway — vcfy  gviitiy  ,  fcr  It    I 
is  always  easy  to  cut  away  more,  but  impossible  to  rrctora  tfe    | 
minutest  chip  when  the  stroke  lias  gone  too  deep.     He  knp    j 
beside  him  a  lump  of  red  clay,  which  he  now  and  then  lays  Vf^ 
his  work,  knocking  it  down  smartly  throu^  a  ftnintt,  wM 
keeps  it  in  shape  :  and  thus  he  has  presented  to  him  bia  mk 
in  relief,  and  can  judge  of  its  effect  so  far.     Little  brobfli  * 
frames  are  also  at  hand,  wherewith  to  bnish  away  portklvrf 
steel,  oU,  and  nil  dirt.     When  the  engraving  ta  dune,  the  mM 
anziouB  process  of  all  succeeds.     The  steel  most  be  banlnaL 
All  has  been  done  that  could  be  done  to  prevent  fractnn)  bytit 
origiiuU  surrounding  of  the  steel  with  iron ;  but  cracks  «3I 
happen  sometimes,  and  they  spoil  the  work  oompletclj.    Hi 
block  is  heated  to  a  crimson  heat — not  to  "  a  senly  hoat,"  bat  ■ 
more  moderate  degree  ;  and  thcu  a  dash  of  cold  water  haid^ 
the  steeL     This  dash  of  cold  water  is  the  nenous  part  of  A> 
business.     In  medals  representing  heads,  there  is  usually  an)} 
a  narrow  line  left  between  the  top  of  the  concave  head  and  tt( 
edge  of  the  steel ;  and  this  is  where  the  ftncture  is  to  he  fiM 
looked  for.     When  the  Jenny  Lind  medn]  was  to  be  strodk  & 
tills  house,  no  less  than  four  dies  were  spoiled  in 
waa  vexatious ;  hut  the  artists  went  to  work  again,  and 
ooeded.     The   Qtieeo's  head   is  leas  .mlachJevoiia    than    Ji 
Lind's,  as  the  shallow  work  about  the  top  of  the 
▼msB  between  the  deeper  concavity  and  the  rim,      U  tha 
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stands  the  hardening,  the  die  is  ready  for  nse,  except  only  that 
:ibe  plain  surface  must  be  well  polished  before  the  medal  or 
button  is  struck. 

Hefore  we  go  to  the  medal  press,  we  must  look  roimd  this 
room  a  little.     Ranged  on  shelves,  and  suspended  from  nails, 
are  oasts  of  limbs,  of  whole  figures,  of  draperies,  of  foliage, — of 
everything  that  is  pretty.     This  art  comes  next  to  that  of  the 
BGulptor ;  and  it  requires  much  of  the  same  training.     When 
partially-draped  figures  are  to  be  represented,  the  artist  engraves 
the  naked  figure  first,  and  the  drapery  afterwards ;  and  to  do 
thiii  well,  he  must  have  the  sculptor^s  knowledge  of  anatomy. 
He  must  be  familiar  with  the  best  works  of  art,  because  some- 
thing of  a  classical  air  is  required  in  such  an  article  as  a  medal. 
The  personifications  of  virtues,  arts,  sciences,— of  all  abstract 
conceptions  which  can  thus  be  presented, — ^must  be  of  the  old 
dassioal  types,  or  in  close  harmony  with  them.    And  then,  how 
much  else  is  required !    Think  of  the  skill  in  perspective  required 
to  engrave  the  Crystal  Palace  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  inches ! 
Think  of  the  architectural  drawing  that  an  artist  must  be  capable 
of   who  engraves  public  buildings  by  the  score; — endowed 
grammar-schools,  old  castles,  noblemen's  seats,  market-houses, 
and  so  forth!    Think  of  the  skill  in  animal  drawing  required 
for  the  whole  series  of  sporting  buttons — from  the  red  deer  to 
the  snipe  !    Think  of  the  varieties  of  horses  and  dogs,  besides 
the  game  !     For  crest  buttons,  the  lions  and  other  animals  are 
odd  and  untrue  enough  ;  but,  out  of  the  range  of  heraldry,  all 
must  be  perfect  pictures.  *And  then  the  word  "pictures" 
reminds  us  of  the  exquisite  copies  of  paintings  which  the  dic- 
smker  makes.     Here  is  the  "Christus  Consolator"  of  SchefFer 
reproduced,  with  admirable  spirit  and  fidelity,  within  a  space  so 
small,  that  no  justice  can  bo  done  to  the  work  unless  it  is 
viewed  through  a  magnifying  glass. 

So  much  for  the  execution.  We  have  also  not  a  little  curi- 
osity about  the  designing.  The  greater  number  of  the  designs 
are  sent  hither  to  be  executed; — coats  of  arms;  livery  buttons; 
club  buttons;  service  buttons; — ^buttons  for  this  or  that  hunt; 
foreign  buttons — the  Spanish  one  sort,  the  French  another. 
Sometimes  a  suggestion  comes,  or  a  rough  sketch,  which  the 
artist  has  to  work  out.  But  much  is  ongiiiated.  oii>uti^  ^^wsivsRs^ 
There  k  a  venerable  man  living  at  Birmm^Wm,  ^\io\\a&^R«^ 
£>ur  generations,  and  watched  their  progreaa  m  «r\*-,  wAVfcV^. 
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is,  we  are  told, — ^Mr.  Lines,  who  saw  thirty  years  of  tbe  bi  Iti 
century,  who  has  ''fumiflhed"  (that  is,  disooTered  and  trune^  li 
more  deugners  than  anybody  else.  It  must  be  pleasant  to  hia  If 
to  see  what  Krmingham  has  arrived  at  since  lamps  were  midi  I: 
with  a  leopard^s  foot  at  the  bottom,  expanding  into  a  leif  tt  I 
the  top,  and  so  on,  through  a  narrow  circle  of  grotesque  abnr-  1 1 
ditie&  Now,  one  cannot  enter  a  manufactory,  or  pass  akog  I: 
the  streets  of  this  wonderful  town,  without  being  impressed  and  1 
gratified  by  the  affluence  of  beauty,  with  good  sense  at  tbe  I 
bottom  of  it,  which  everywhere  abounds  :  and,  to  one  who  hai  1 
helped  on  the  change,  as  Mr.  Lines  has  done,  the  gratificatkn  I 
ought  to  be  something  enviable.  I 

The  variety  of  dies  is  amusing  enough.    Here  is  a  prise  medii   | 
for  the  Queen  8  College  at  Cork :  on  one  side,  the  Queen  s  hod, 
of  course ;  on  the  other,  Science — a  kneeling  figure,  feeding  i 
lamp ;  very  pretty.     Next,  we  see  General  Tom  Thumb ; — his 
mighty  self  on  one  side,  and  his  carriage  on  the  other.    Thit 
medal  he  bought  liere  at  a  peuuy  a-piece ;  and  he  sold  it  again, 
with  a  kiss  into  the  bargain,  to  an  admiring  female  world,  at 
the  low  price  of  a  shilling.     Then  we  have  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  Governesses'  Institution ;   and  Prince  Albert, 
and  the  Crystal  Palace  ;  and  on  the  same  shelf,  the  late  Arch- 
bishop of  Piuis,  on  the  barricade  ;  and,  again,  the  medal  of  the 
Eisteddfod — the  eagle   among   clouds,   above   which   rises  the 
mountain  peak  :  on  the  other  side,  Cardifi"  Castle  ;  and  for  the 
border,  the  leek.     But  we  must  not  linger  among  these  dies,  or 
I  shall  fill  pages  with  accounts  of  whom  and  what  we  saw  there; 
— the  Peels  and  the  Louis  Napoleons ;  the  Schillers  and  the 
Tom  Thumbs  :  the  private  school  and  public  market  medals ; 
royal    families,    free   trade,    charities,   public   solemnities,  and 
private  vanities,  out  of  number.     I  will  mention  only  one  more 
fact  in  this  comiexion.     We  saw  a  broken  medal  press — a  press 
which  was  worth  one  hundred  pounds,  and  which  broke  under 
the  strain  of  striking   otf  seventy  thousand    medals   for  the 
school-children  who  welcomed  the  Queen  to   Manchester  last 
autumn.     Yes,  there  is  another  fact  that  I  must  give.     Many 
thousands  of  "national  boxes"  are  required  for  exportation, 
especially   to   Germany.      These  boxes  contain  four  counters, 
intended  for  tYve  ^\iv&\.  \a5^A^.    ^W^^a  <:«vx!D^«t%  ^t^  little  medals, 
containing  t\ie  poTtT^\U  ol  \>cv^  ^wa^x^^,  ^1  ^Tvasfc  K^^t\^^\  ^Csofc 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  oi  XX^^  oxXx^t  t^i^  OcCv^^««ix.  -iV^^^^ 
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decline  all  invitations  to  suggest  other  subjects.  They  prefer 
these,  which  are  interesting  to  all,  and  which  can  cause  no 
jealousy  among  the  various  states  of  Germany.  So  these 
medals  are  struck  everlastingly. 

The  medal  press  is  partly  sunk  in  the  earth,  to  avoid  the 
shock  and  vibration  which  would  take  place  above  ground,  and 
injure  the  impression  from  the  die.  Its  weight  is  three  tons  ; 
the  screw  and  wheel  alone  weighing  fifteen  hundredweight.  The 
screw  is  of  an  extraordinary  size,  being  six  inches  in  diameter. 
One  die  is  fixed  to  the  block,  which  rises  from  the  ground ;  and 
the  other  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  screw,  which  is  to  meet 
it  from  above.  Of  course  the  medal  must  lie  between  them. 
This  medal,  called  a  "blank,"  is  (if  not  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper) 
of  pure  tin,  cut  out  by  one  machine,  cleaned  and  polished  by 
another,  and  now  brought  here  to  be  stamped  by  a  third,  and 
the  greatest.  This  "  blank  **  is  laid  on  the  lower  die,  and  kept 
in  its  place,  and  preserved  from  expansion,  when  struck,  by  the 
collar,  a  stout  circle  of  metal  which  embraces  the  die  and  blank. 
As  the  heavy  horizontal  wheel  at  the  top  revolves,  the  screw 
descends ;  so  two  or  three  men  whirl  the  wheel  round,  with  all 
their  force  ;  down  goes  the  screw,  with  its  die  at  its  lower  end, 
and  stamps  smartly  upon  the  blank.  A  second  stroke  is  given, 
and  the  impression  is  made.  The  edges  are  rough ;  but  they 
are  trimmed  off  in  a  lathe,  and  then  the  medal  is  finished. 
Button  blanks  are  stamped  in  a  smaller  machine;  some  on 
these  premises,  but  many  in  the  manufactories  of  the  button* 
makers.     To  those  manufactories  we  must  now  pass  on. 

When  little  children  are  shown  old  portraits,  they  are  pretty 

sure  to  notice  the  large  buttons  on  the  coats  of  our  forefathers. 

Those  buttons  were,  no  doubt,  made  at  Birmingham ;  for  few 

were,  in  old  days,  made  anywhere  else  in  the  kingdom.     Those 

buttons  were  covered  by  women,  and  by  the  slow  process  of  the 

needle.     Women  and  girls  sat  round  tables,  in  a  cosy  way, 

having  no  machinery  to  manage ;  and  there  was  no  clatter,  or 

grinding,  or  stamping  of  machinery  to  prevent  their  gossipping 

as  much  as  they  liked.     Before  the  workwomen  lay  moulds  of 

horn  or  wood,  of  various  shapes,  but  most  commonly  roimd,  and 

always  with  a  hole  in  the  middle.     These  moulds  were  covered 

with  gold  or  silver  thread,  or  with  sewing  silk,  by  means  of  the 

needle.  One  would  like  to  know  how  many  women  were  required 

to  supply,  at  this  rate,  the  tailors  who  dotVi^^  >iXxQ  ^i^\x>i\^\CkKo^^ 
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Enijiand  1  At  IrbI,  the  tailors  made  quicker  work,  tiy 
the  moulds  with  the  mfiterial  of  tlie  dnwe.  So  oliviot 
reiiience  and  Baring  as  this  might  have  been  expected  to  k 
its  pUce,  OB  a  mntter  of  coureo,  onumg  new  armngemrot*  ;  1 
there  were  plenty  of  people  who  tho\ight  they  cinild  put  Jm 
Buch  buttons  by  applying  to  Piu-bftment,  A  doleful  j*ti(i 
was  sent  up,  showiug  how  needle- wrought  butl-ons  had  ba 
Bgftin  and  again  protected  by  Parhament,  and  rcqiiMting 
bterpoBition  of  the  Leg^islature  odco  more  n^ainet  the  tivM 
{iroctioe  of  covcrinir  moulds  with  the  eamo  material  U  the  a 
or  other  dress.  What  would  the  petitioners  have  said,  if  tk 
had  been  told  that,  in  a  century  or  so,  one  establiahmenl 
use  metid  (or  the  manufacture  of  buttons  t<)  the  amiwili 
thirty-Beven  tons,  six  hundred- weight,  two  qnartcrs,  aod  fl 
pound  weight  in  one  year  !  Yet  this  is  actually  the 
things  now  in  Bimungbaui.  And  this  is  exclusive  of  tin*  K 
of  button  whicli,  a  few  years  ago,  we  should  have  oUM  ~ 
commonest — the  familiar  gilt  button,  flat  and  plain. 

Ah  for  tlie  variety  of  kinds,  Williiim  Hutton  wrote  about 
as  being  great  in  his  day  ;  but  it  was  nothing  to  what  it '» 
He  says,  "  We  well  remember  the  long  wmt«  of  our  grandfuhl 
covered  with  half  a  gross  of  high-top«  ;  and  th«  cloalu  of  « 
grandmothers,  ornamented  with  a  horn  huttou,  nearly  the  ■ 
of  a  crown-piece,  a  watch,  or  John-apple,  curiously  wrou^t,! 
having  passed  through   the   Birmingham    press.     Thongh 
common  round  button  keeps  in  with  the  jiace  of  the  day, 
we  sometimes  find  the  oval,  the  square,  tlie  jieii.  the  p; 
flash  into  existeuee.     In  some  brnnohes  of  trsffio  tht 
colls  loudly  for  new  fashions  ;  bat  in  this,  fashions  tmul  n] 
each  other,  and  crowd  upon  the  wearer."     We  do  not  te* 
square  at  present ;  but  the  others,  with  a  long  List  cJ 
devices,  81*6  still  familiar  to  us. 

Some  graudroother,  who  reads  this,  may  remember  the  dt 
when  she   bought  horn   bntton-moidds  by  the  string,  to  ' 
covered  at  home.     Some  middle-agwl  ladies  may  rcmember 
aniieties  of  the  first  attempts  to  cover  such  uioidda — one  of 
most  important  lotwons  given  to  the  infont  needle- woman. 
many  attt«hes  went  to  thd  business  of  oovering  one  mouh 
what  cuasing  to  rttcteV  "Lba  w^ct  wawwiCtt',  vVtAX  danger 
mrelliTig  out  at  one  ^wnl  QT  Mvn^MSt' 
broke  !   what  Aecv  atvtdw  " 
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And  now,  by  two  turns  of  a  handle,  the  covering  is  done  to 
such  perfection,  that  the  button  will  last  twice  as  long  as  of  old, 
and  dozens  can  be  covered  in  a  minute  by  one  woman.  The 
one  house  I  have  mentioned  sends  out  two  thousand  gross  of 
ahirt  buttons  per  week  !  the  gross  consisting  of  twelve  dozens. 

^  But  what  of  metal )"  the  reader  may  ask.  "  Have  shirt 
buttons  anything  to  do  with  metal  1  except,  indeed,  the  wire 
lim  of  those  shirt  buttons  which  are  covered  with  thread,  and 
which  wear  out  in  no  time  ?  When  you  talk  of  thirty-seven  tons 
of  metal,  do  you  include  wire  1"  No,  I  do  not.  I  speak  of  sheet 
iron,  and  copper,  and  brass,  used  to  make  shirt-buttons,  and  silk, 
and  satin,  and  acorn,  and  sugar-loaf,  and  waistcoat  buttons,  and 
many  more,  besides  those  which  show  themselves  to  be  metaL 

Here  are  long  rooms,  large  rooms,  many  rooms,  devoted  to 
the  making  an  article  so  small  as  to  be  a  very  name  for  nothing- 
ness. "  I  don't  care  a  button,"  we  say  :  but,  little  as  a  button 
may  be  worth  to  us,  one  single  specimen  may  be  worth  to  the 
manufacturer  long  days  of  toil  and  nights  of  care,  and  the  gain 
Mr  loss  of  thousands  of  pounds.  We  can  the  better  believe  it 
for  having  gone  through  those  rooms.  There  we  see  range 
beyond  range  of  machines, — the  punching,  drilling,  stamping 
machines,  the  polishing  wheels,  and  all  the  bright  and  compact, 
and  never-tiring  apparatus  which  is  so  familiar  a  spectacle  in 
Birminghan\  work-rooms.  We  see  hundreds  of  women,  scores 
of  children,  and  a  few  men ;  and  piles  of  the  most  desultory 
material  that  can  be  foimd  anywhere,  one  would  think — metal 
plates,  coarse  brown  pasteboard,  Irish  linen,  silk  j&inges,  and 
figured  silks  of  many  colours  and  patterns. 

First,  rows  of  women  sit,  each  at  her  machine,  with  its  handle 
in  her  right  hand,  and  a  sheet  of  thin  iron,  brass,  or  copper  in 
the  other.  Shifting  the  sheet,  she  punches  out  circles  many 
times  faster  than  the  cook  cuts  out  shapes  from  a  sheet  of 
pastry.  The  number  cut  out  and  pushed  aside  in  a  minute  is 
beyond  belief  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it  done.  By  the  same 
method,  the  rough  pasteboard  is  cut ;  and  linen  (double,  coarse 
and  fine)  for  shirt  buttons ;  and  silk  and  satin  ; — in  short,  all 
the  round  parts  of  all  buttons.  The  remains  are  sold — to  the 
foundries,  and  the  ragman,  and  the  paper-makers.  Vety  young 
children  gather  up  the  cut  circles.  Little  boys,  ''just  out  of 
the  cradle,"  range  the  pasteboard  circles,  and  pack  them  close, 
on  edge,  in  boxes  or  trays ;  and  girls,  83  young,  arran^  on  o. 
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tftble  the  linen  circles,  small  anil  larger.   Meanttmo,  the  nudi 
are  busily  at  work.     Some  are  punching  niit  the  toiddk  <i 
round  bite  of  iron,  or  copper,  or  jioateboard,  to  allow  tlrtd 
or  lineo  within  to  protrude,  bo  bs  to   be  laid  hold  of  Inr 
needle  which  is  to  sew  on  the  button.      This  makes  the  h 
underpart  of  the  button.     Another  machine  wnvps  lie 
top  of  the  button  in  cloth,  turoa  don-D  the  edges,  fi«»  it 
pasteboard  mould,  and  the  prepared  back,  and  closes  kU  I 
rims,  BO  na  to  complete  the  putting  together  of  the  Gw 
that  oompoBO  the  common  Florentine  button  which  nwj  be  * 
on  any  gentleman's  coat.     It  is  truly  a  wonderful  find  heaaill 
appfiratus  ;  but  its  operation  'cannot  well  be  described  \a 
who  have  not  seen  it.     Black  satin  waistcout  buttons,  ii 
and  conical  buttons  covered  with  figured  silks,  are  compc 
similar  parts,  and  stuck  together,  with  all  edges  turned  in, 
the  same  curious  process.     Shirt-butt<ios  are  nenrly  of  the  M 
make  j  but,  instead  of  two  piccoa  of  metal,  for  th«  boxi  i 
front,  there  is  only  one ;  and  that  is  a  rim,  with   both  e 
turned  down,  so  as  to  leave  a  hollow  for  the  reception  of  i 
edges  of  all  the  throe  pieces  of  linen  which  povcr  the  bolt 
A  piece  of  fine  linen,  lined  with  a  piece  very  stout  and  c 
covers  the  visible  part  of  the  button,  and  goes  over  Lh«  a 
.A  piece  of  middling  quality  is  laid  on  behind  :  and,  bjr  d 
machine,  all  the  edges  are  shut  fast  into  the  hollow  of  the  li^ 
— the  edges  of  which  are,  by  the  same  movement,  closed  d 
nicely  upon  their  contents,  leaving  the  button  bo  round,  emn 
comjiact,  and  complete,  that  it  is  na  great  a  myatcry  when 
edges  are  all  put  away,  as  how  the  apple  gets  into  the  duiapQ 
No  one  would  guess  how  neat  the  inside  of  the  button  ]$,  tl 
did  not  see  it  made.     The  rims  are  dlvered  as  carefnDy  a 
they  were  for  show.  When  struck  from  the  bmss  or  copper,  I 
bent,  they  are  uarricd  to  the  yard,  where  an  eame«l  oliki 
man,  dressed  in  an  odd  suit  of  green  baize,  stands  at  a 
table,  with  a  bucket  of  stone  ware,  pierced  with   holw  in  I 
hand,  and  troughs  before  him,   containing — the   first,  dilat 
aquafortis,  and  the  others,  water.    Tlie  bucket,  half  full  of  butt| 
rims,  is  dipped  in  the  aquafortis  bath,  well  shaken  thoro,  a 
then  passed  through  successive  waterings,  finislitng  ut  the  puis 
The  rims,  now  clean  and  bright,  must  bo  silvered.     They  I 
Bhaken  and  boulVei  l^aa  »■  -nuftci  -«v.\Ai  »»:^\  wnoctA.  'i-aSa* 
ioua  Bilvermti?o^4«i  ^'^*  cHoiuS.-^o^  -.s*?-^ 
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'&ot  to  inquire  into ;  and  out  they  come,  as  white  as  so  many 

"teaspoona     Thus  it  is,  too,  with  the  brace-buttons,  on  which 

the  machines  are  at  work  all  this  time.     Each  has  to  be  pierced 

with  four  holes;  necessary,  as  we  all  know,  for  sewing  on  buttons 

"wbich  have  to  bear  such  a  strain  as  these  have.     Thki  piercing 

with  four  holes  can  be  inflicted,  by  one  woman,  on  fifteen  gross 

per  hoiur.     The  forming  the  little  cup  in  the  middle  of  the 

button,  where  the  holes  are,  in  order  to  raise  the  rim  of  the 

button  from  the  surface  of  the  dress,  is  called  counter-sinking  ; 

and  that  process  has  a  machine  to  itself;  one  of  the  long  row 

of  little  engines  which  look  almost  alike,  but  which  discharge 

YariouB  offices  in  this  manufacture,  at  once  so  small  and  so 

great.     These  buttons  go  down  to  the  burnisher's  department 

in  oompany  with  %ome  which  make  a  prodigious  show  at  a  very 

small  cost — the  stage  ornaments  which  are  professionally  called 

^spangles."     Let  no  novice  suppose  that  these  are  the  little 

scales  of  excessively  thin  metal  which  are  called  spangles  on 

doU*8  dresses  and  our  grandmothers'  embroidered  shoes.     These 

stage  spangles  are  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  cut  out  in  the 

middle,  and  bent  into  a  rim  to  reflect  light  the  better.     In  the 

Hippodrome  they  cover  the  boddices  of  princesses,  and  stud  the 

trappings  of  horses  at  a  tournament ;  and  in  stage  processions 

they  make  up  a  great  part  of  the  glitter.    Of  these,  25,000  gross 

in  a  year  are  sent  out  by  this  house  alone ;  a  fact  which  gives 

an  overwhelming  impression  of  the  amount  of  stage  decoration 

which  must  always  be  exhibiting  itself  in  England. 

In  our  opinion,  it  was  prettier  to  see  these  "  spangles"  bur- 
nished here  than  glittering  on  the  stage;  and,  certainly,  the 
brace-buttons  we  had  been  tracing  out  would  never  more  be  so 
admired  as  when  they  were  brightening  up  at  the  wheeL  The 
burnisher  works  his  lathe  with  a  treadle.  The  stone  he  uses  is 
a  sort  of  blood-stone,  found  in  Derbyshire,  which  lasts  a  lifetime 
in  use.  Each  button  is  picked  up  and  applied :  a  pleasant 
twanging,  vibrating  tune — very  IJke  a  Jew's  harp — comes  from 
the  flying  wheel ;  the  button  is  dropped — polished  in  half  a 
second ;  and  another  is  in  its  place,  almost  before  the  eye  can 
follow.  Six  or  eight  gross  can  thus  be  burnished  in  an  hour  by 
one  workman.  If  the  brace-buttons  are  to  have  rims,  or  to  be 
milled,  or  in  any  way  ornamented,  now  is  the  time  ;  and  here 
are  the  lathes  in  which  it  is  done.  The  ^oxYnieiv.  'afe^^\.Q\i»?«^ 
good  heads,  as  well  as  practised  hands  •,  iox,  e^evi  m  ^si  ^x>Cv^a 
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like  tliia^  society  is  full  of  Ancles,  and  there  may  be  a  htiiiM 
£uhions  in  a  veiy  short  time ; — a  new  one  almost  eveiy  thL 
These  haxpiog  lathesi  in  a  row,  about  their  dean  and  rapid  vn^ 
are  peihapA  the  prettiest  part  of  the  whole  show.  At  the  fnrtlcr 
end  of  the  apartment  sits  a  woman  with  heaps  of  buttoni  ad 
spangles,  and  piles  of  square  pieces  of  paper  before  ber.  Wtt 
uimUe  fingers  she  mnges  the  finished  articles  in  rows  of  liilf-* 
dosen  or  more,  folds  in  each  row,  and  makes  up  her  packeti  m 
fast,  probably,  as  human  hands  can  do  it.  But  this  is  a  soittf 
work  which  one  supposes  will  be  done  by  machineiy  some  day. 

StiU,  all  this  while,  the  long  rows  of  machines  on  the  coontei^ 
above  and  below,  and  on  dther  hand,  are  at  work,  cuttings 
pieiving^  stamping,  counter-sinking.  We  must  go  and  see  jdor 
of  their  work.  Here  is  one  shaping  in  copper  the  nut  of  thi 
aa>m  :  another  is  shaping  the  cup.  Disks  of  yarious  deffta 
of  aiucavity,  sugar-loaves,  and  many  other  shapes,  are  droppii^ 
by  thousands  from  the  machines  into  the  troughs  below.  And 
here  is  the  ci^veriug  or  pressing  machine  again  at  work — ^here 
covohug  the  uut  of  the  aconi  with  green  satin,  and  there  csiUDg 
the  cup  with  greou  Florontiuc  ;  and  finally  fitting  and  fastening 
them  t«.^^thor,  so  iivxt  no  ri^>euing  and  loosening  touch  of  time 
t^hall,  as  iu  the  case  of  the  natural  acorn,  cause  them  to  diup 
apart.  This  exquisite  machineiy  was  invented  about  eleven 
years  ago,  and  is  now  |)atcuted  by  tlie  l^Iessrs.  Elliott,  in  whoae 
premises  we  are  becomiug  acquainted  with  it. 

Wo  liave  fastened  upon  the  acorn  button,  because  it  is  the 
prettiest ;  and  just  now,  before  everybody's  eyes,  in  shop, 
btreet,  or  dn\wiiig-i\>om  :  but  the  varieties  of  dress-button  are 
endless.  Some  carry  a  ftiugc  ;  and  the  fringes  come  from 
Coventry.  To  ornament  others,  the  best  skill  of  Spitalfields  i* 
put  forth.  In  a  comer  of  an  up-stairs  room  there  is  a  pile  of 
rich  silks  and  other  fabrics,  which  seem  to  be  out  of  place  in  a 
button  manufactory,  till  wc  olwon'o  that  they  are  woven  ex- 
j»ressly  for  the  covering  of  buttons.  They  have  sprigs  or  circles, 
at  regular  distances.  One  woman  passes  the  piece  under  a 
machine,  which  chtilks  out  eiich  sprig ;  and  the  next  machine 
stamps  out  the  chalked  bit.  Tliis,  again,  is  womeus  and 
children  s  work ;  and  wo  find,  on  inquiry,  that  of  the  three  or 
four  hundred  people  employed  on  these  premises,  nearly  all  are 
women  and  cliiidrcTi.  \s  <i  ^a.^- 1^^  xassv^  ^vxi^vs^sa^  ^'vsa5i>^\.  va.  the 
silvering  and  b\irm!B\uii^  ^e^«)ii\.\si^^\a. 
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The  most  interesting  and  beautiful  kind  of  button  of  all, 
howeyer,  depends  upon  the  skill  of  men  employed  elsewhere — 
the  die-sinkers,  of  whom  we  have  already  given  some  news, 
lliere  is  a  series  of  stamped  buttons,  gilt  or  silvered,  which  one 
maj  go  and  see,  as  one  would  so  many  pictures ; — ^that  sort  of 
tMdge  called  sporting  buttons.  Members  of  a  hunt,  or  of  any 
sporting  association,  distinguish  themselves  by  wearing  these 
pretty  miniature  pictures ;  here,  a  covey  of  partridges,  with 
almost  every  feather  indicated  in  the  high  finish; — ^there,  a 
honnd  clearing  a  hedge  ; — now,  a  group  of  huntsman  and  pack  ; 
— and  again,  a  fishing-net  meshing  the  prey ;  or  the  listening 
stag  or  bounding  fawn.  In  these  small  specimens  of  art,  the 
details  are  as  curious,  the  composition  as  skilful,  the  life  [of  the 
living  as  vivid,  and  the  aspect  of  the  dead  as  faithful,  as  if  the 
designer  were  busy  on  a  wine-cup  for  a  king,  instead  of  a  button 
for  a  sporting  jacket  Here  there  must  be  a  dead  ground; 
there  a  touch  of  burnish  ;  here  a  plain  ground ;  there  a  plaided 
or  radiating  one ;  but  everywhere  the  most  perfect  finish  that 
talent  and  care  can  give.  There  is  surely  something  charming 
in  seeing  the  smallest  things  done  so  thoroughly,  as  if  to  remind 
the  careless,  that  whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing 
welL  We  no  longer  wonder  as  we  did,  that  the  button  branch 
18  one  of  the  most  advanced  in  the  business  of  the  die-sinker 
and  medallist 

Pearl  buttons  have  their  style  of  ''  ornamentation  "  too ;  but 
the  die-sinker  and  professional  designer  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  There  is  something  more  in  the  ornamenting  of  pearl 
buttons  than  the  delicate  work  done  with  the  turning  tools ; — 
the  circles,  and  stars,  and  dots,  and  exquisite  milled  edges,  with 
which  our  common  pearl  buttons  are  graced.  At  the  manufiEU)- 
tory  we  are  shown  drawers  full  of  patterns  ;  and  among  those 
in  favour  with  working  men  are  some  with  pearl  centres,  on 
which  are  carved,  with  curious  skill,  various  devices  ; — a  dog,  or 
a  bird,  or  some  such  pretty  thing.  These  designs  are  notions 
of  the  workmen's  own. 

The  pearl  button  manufacture  is  the  prettiest,  ailer  all ; — 
the  prettiest  of  that  family  of  production.  Perhaps  the  charm 
IB  in  the  material, — the  broad  shell,  which  we  know  to  have 
been,  a  while  ago,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Indian  seas.  The  rain- 
bow light,  which  gleams  from  the  surface,  seems  to  show  to  us 

the  picture  of  where  this  shell  once  waa,  uxi^  ^\a^.  ^hr^i^  \^\s&k 

1^  u 


about  tL    Tlks  IB  iwt  firam.  tbe  Golf  of  Mexko— diii  M 
Mdmy  eome  firom  thcDce  ;  bvK  duB  is  of  too  good  m  qoifitjli 
thciK  wcscon  a«taL     Xor  is  it  firam  Maninay  tfaoogfa  the  MhA  I  ^ 
ahfiOi  sre  Terr  fine.     This  coma  from  SiogBpoie.  ajid  k  of  Ik  '  ^ 
bert  qnsIitT.    To  gee  it,  what  toO  and  painSy  vlias  liopei  ■! 
fieazi,  what  enterprises  and  ntmlationg  baTe  been  undwtikH 
aad  imdergooe  '.     Wbat  bcat^dl  of  barbarians  vent  oat,  amidi 
tbe  mciltenng  and  cfaaotxng  of  cbanna,  to  the  dhing  for  tk 
ibeDs  ^jt  our  bandling  !     Hov  gently  were  tber  paddkd  an 
xhomt  deep  dear  seaa^  wbere  the  mooo  shines  with  a  goUa 
light,  and  sends  her  rari  hr  down  into  the  green  depths  whkk 
the  direr  is  about  to  intmde  upon  !     As  the  land-breeae  com 
from  stirring  the  forest,  and  breathing  oTer  the  rioe-gnxindi^  to 
waft  the  boats  out  to  sea,  the  dirers  prepared  for  their  phmge. 
each  slinging  his  foot  on  the  hesTj  stone  whi^  was  to  emr 
him  down,  nine  fathoms  deep^  to  where  his  |»eT  was  ivposiDg 
below.     Then  there  was  the  phmge,  and  the  wrenching  of  tbf 
sheik  from  the  rooks,  and  putting  them  into  the  pouch  at  tbe 
wai^  ;  and  the  ascent,  amidst  a  vast  pressure  of  water,  causing 
the  head  to  seethe  and  roar,  and  the  ears  to  ache,  and  the  im- 
prisoned Vireath  to  convulse  the  frame  ;  and  then  there  was  the 
fear  of  sharks,  and  the  dread  spectacle  of  wriggling  and  shwt-    1 
ing  fishes,  and  who  knows  what  other  sights  !     And  then,  the    . 
breath  hastily  snatched  ;    and  the  fearful  plunge  to  be  ms<ie    . 
again  !     And  then  must  have  followed  the  sale  to  the  Singapore    I 
merchant ;  and  the  packing  and  shipping  to  England  ;  and  tbe 
liying  up  in  London,  to  gather  an  enormous  price — the  artide 
l)eing  bought  up  by  a  few  rich  merchants — and  the  journey  to 
Birmingham,  where  the  finest  part  of  the  shell  is  to  be  kept  for 
buttons,  and  the  coarser  part  sent  on  to  Sheffield,  to  make  the 
handles  of  knives,  paper-cutters,  and  the  like. 

Through  such  adventures  has  this  broad  shell  gone,  which 
wc  now  hold  in  our  hand  In  the  middle  is  the  seamed,  im- 
perfect part,  from  which  the  fish  was  torn.  From  that  centre, 
all  round  to  the  thin  edge,  is  the  fine  part  which  is  to  be  cut 
into  buttons.  From  that  centre  back  to  the  joint  is  the  ridgy 
portion  which,  with  its  knots,  will  serve  for  knife-handles. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  harder  substance  known ;  and  strong 
must  bo  the  machmo  1W\.  ^VM  cwt.  vt.  It  is  caught  and 
held  with  an  iron  gr\\>,  ^YiA^  \>ci^  \.\3^i\A^  ^acu  ^svi\:^>x.\sv  ^vc^^a^ 
a  quarter  of  an  mch  (,ot  moxe^  \}tti5iV    'S^vaa  ^1  ^^^^  .2«^ 
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are  au  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  others  as  small  as  the 
tiny  buttons  seen  on  baby-clothes.  They  are,  one  by  one, 
dutohed  by  a  sort  of  pincers,  and  held  against  a  reyolving 
cylinder,  to  be  polished  with  sand  and  oil  Then,  each  is  fixed 
on  a  lathe,  and  turned,  and  smoothed ;  adorned  with  concentric 
rings,  or  with  stars,  or  leaves,  or  dots ;  and  then  corded  or 
milled  at  the  edges,  with  streaks  almost  too  fine  to  be  seen  by 
the  naked  eye.  The  figures  in  the  middle  are  to  mask  the 
holes  by  which  the  button  is  to  be  sewn  on.  In  a  small  depres- 
sion, in  the  centre  of  the  pattern,  the  holes  are  drilled  by  a 
sharp  hard  point  which  pierces  the  shell.  The  edges  of  the 
holes  are  sharp,  as  housewives  well  know.  But  for  the  cutting 
of  the  thread,  in  course  of  time,  by  these  edges,  pearl  buttons 
would  wear  for  ever.  Now  and  then,  the  thin  pierced  bit  in 
the  middle  breaks  out ;  but,  much  oftener,  the  button  is  lost 
by  the  cutting  of  the  thread.  They  last  so  long,  however,  as 
to  make  us  wonder  how  there  can  be  any  need  of  the  vast 
numbers  that  are  made.  Birmingham  supplies  almost  the 
whole  world.  A  very  few  are  made  at  Sheffield  ;  and  that  is 
alL  In  the  United  States,  where  the  merchants  can  get  almost 
any  quantity  of  the  shell,  from  their  great  trade  with  Manilla 
and  Singapore,  the  buttons  are  not  made.  The  Americans  buy 
an  incredible  quantity  from  Birmingham.  Many  thousands  of 
persons  in  this  town  are  employed  in  the  business;  and  one 
house  alone  sends  out  two  thousand  gross  per  week,  and  veiy 
steadily;  for  fashion  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  pearl 
buttona  The  demand  is  steady  and  increasing ;  and  it  would 
increase  much  fiEister  but  for  the  restriction  in  the  quantity  of 
the  material.  The  profit  made  by  the  manufacturer  is  ex- 
tremely small — s6  dear  as  the  shell  is.  The  Singapore  shell 
was  sold  not  many  years  ago  at  sixty-five  pounds  per  ton  ;  now 
it  cannot  be  had  under  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  pounds 
ten  shillings  per  ton.  The  manufacturer  complains  of  mono- 
poly. If  this  be  the  cause  of  the  deamess,  the  evil  will,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  lessened  before  long.  Time  will  show 
whether  the  sheUs  are  becoming  exhausted,  like  the  furs  of 
polar  countries.  We  rentured  to  suggest  while  looking  round 
at  the  pile  of  shell  fragments,  and  the  heaps  of  white  dust  that 
accumulate  under  the  lathes,  that  it  seems  a  pity  to  waste  all 
thia  refuse,  seeing  how  valuable  a  manure  it  would  make,  if 
mixed  with  bone-dust  or  guano.    The  re^Vj  ^m^  \!^^»X.SX.vi^vQBir 
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jioaaLble  to  crush  a  substance  so  har>i  ;  that  there  is 
which  wiU  reduce  these  fragments  to  powder.  If  ao, 
solvent  will  probably  bo  soon  found,  which  will  act  hke  £li 
8u]phurio  acid  upou  buaea.  While  we  were  discussing  thi»  nutW; 
and  t  was  begging  a  pint  or  quart  of  the  powder  frvm  nsda 
the  lathes,  to  try  a  small  agricultural  eiperimcDt  with,  s  mt' 
man  mentioned  that  when  he  worked  at  Sheffield,  a  ne^boong 
fanner  used  to  come,  at  any  time,  and  at  any  iQconvBDirnoe  U 
himself,  to  purchaae  shell-powder,  when  allowed  to  frtdl  A 
declaring  it  to  bo  inestimable  as  a  nmaure.  In  a  place  lib 
Birminghant,  where  the  sweepings  and  scrapings  of  the  fluonuf 
manufactories  are  Bold  for  the  sake  of  the  metal  dust  tliAt  aij 
have  fallen,  we  venture  to  predict  that  such  heaps  and  iiiswii 
of  shell  fragments  as  we  saw,  will  not  long  be  oast  awaj  as  n* 
less  mbbish.  If  one  house  alone  could  sell  two  huiidnd  nd 
fifty  tons  of  aheli-refuBe  per  year,  what  a  quantity  of  irliest  anl 
roots  might  be  produced  from  under  the  cuuntcrs,  as  it  wtrt. 
of  Birmingham  workshops  1  And  we  were  told  that  nidi  i 
quantity  would  certainly  be  afforded.  Such  a  sale  m»y,  in  timr, 
become  some  set-off  against  the  extreme  deamess  of  tht>  in- 
ported  sbelL  While  the  smallest  pearl  button  guea  throngti 
nine  or  ten  piurs  of  handa  before  it  is  complete,  the  piflce  ban 
which  it  is  cut  may  hereafter  be  simmering  in  some  dissolTilf 
aoid ;  and  sinking  into  the  ground,  and  rising  again,  soft  ai 
green,  as  the  blade  of  wheat,  or  swelling  into  the  bulb  of  the 
turnip.     WUl  not  some  one  try  J 

While  this  dust  was  bubbling  out  from  under  the  tumiBg- 
tools,  and  flying  aitout  before  it  settled,  we  had  miqgifiop 
about  the  lungs  of  the  workmen.  But  it  seems  thera  ms  dd 
need.  The  workman  who  was  eihibiting  his  art  in  ttie  iatj 
place,  told  us  he  had  worked  thus  for  nine-and -twenty  ymn 
ftnd  had  enjoyed  capital  health ;  and  truly,  ho  looked  stont  am! 
comfortable  enough ;  and  we  saw  no  aigits  of  ill-health  among 
the  whole  number  employed.  The  proprietor  cares  for  thi 
for  their  health,  their  underwtandiiigs,  their  feelings,  and 
fortunes  ;  and  he  seems  to  be  repaid  by  the  spectacle  of 
wel^e. 

The  white  pearl  buttons  are  not  the  only  ones  made  of 
from  the  Eastern  seaa.    T\iatQ  ia  ■».  »««.  catlud  black,  whicfa 

our  Ojes  looVcd  (\Vlitfl  aa  -etttO^ ,  i^ewai™';,  m.  ■*,  «A  -«\ilfc 
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comes  from  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  plentiful  round 
Tahiti  and  Hawaii  (as  we  now  call  Otaheite  and  Owhyhee).  It 
is  much  worn  bj  working  men,  in  the  larger  forms  of  buttons. 
We  remember  to  have  often  seen  it ;  but  never  to  have  asked 
what  it  waa 

The  subsidiary  concerns  of  these  lai^  manufactories  strike 
us  by  their  importance,  when  on  the  spot,  though  we  take  no 
heed  to  them  in  our  daily  life.  When  the  housewife  has  taken 
into  use  the  last  of  a  strip  of  pearl  buttons,  she  probably  gires 
to  the  children  the  bit  of  gay  foil  on  which  they  were  tacked 
without  ever  thinking  where  it  came  from,  or  how  it  happened 
to  be  there.  The  importation  of  this  foil  is  a  branch  of  trade 
with  France.  We  cannot  compete  with  the  French  in  the 
xnanufiEUsture  of  it  When  we  saw  it  in  bundles — gay  with  all 
gaudy  hues — we  found  it  was  an  expensive  article,  adding 
notably  to  the  cost  of  the  buttons,  though  its  sole  use  is  to  set 
off  their  translucent  quality,  to  make  them  more  tempting  to 
the  eye. 

We  saw  a  woman,  in  her  own  home,  surrounded  by  her 
children,  tacking  the  buttons  on  their  stiff  paper,  for  sale. 
There  was  not  foil  in  this  case  between  the  stiff  paper  and  the 
buttons,  but  a  brilliant  blue  paper,  which  looked  almost  as  welL 
This  woman  sews  forty  gross  in  a  day.  She  could  formerly,  by 
excessive  diligence,  sew  fifty  or  sixty  gross ;  but  forty  is  her 
number  now — and  a  large  number  it  is,  considering  that  each 
button  has  to  be  picked  up  from  the  heap  before  her,  ranged  in 
its  row,  and  tacked  with  two  stitches. 

Here  I  had  better  stop,  though  I  have  not  told  half  that 
might  be  related  on  the  subject  of  buttons.  It  is  wonderful, — is 
it  not  I — ^that  on  that  small  pivot  turns  the  fortune  of  such 
multitudes  of  men,  women,  and  children,  in  so  many  parts  of 
the  world  ;  that  such  industry,  and  so  many  fine  faculties, 
should  be  brought  out  and  exercised  by  so  small  a  thing  as  the 
Button. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

TRIUMPHANT   CARRIAGES. 

rsB  much  considerutiou,  some  people  hare  come  le  1 
cundusion  tliat  thoro  U  less  wear  of  Hhuu- leather  in  IreUad  ti 
iu  any  Christian  comitry  in  the  world.  lu  Irelaud,  vhcD  »  n 
oeaaes  to  go  barefoot,  he  somehow  or  other  ridcti.  Thi*  a 
curious  and  a  rather  serioiia  matter,  which  may  be  looked  ati 
more  ways  than  one.  The  deficiency  ef  a  middle  claia  ii 
Ih  a,  Kolemn  aud  mournful  truth,  on  which  it  is  not 
busineBS  to  euliu'ge.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  tbeni  iail 
middle  class  ;  nor  that  it  is  much  Hmsller  iu  the  h&lf-doM 
chief  towns  of  Ireland  than  in  considerable  towns  t 
la  fact,  a  town  is  impossible  without  a  hmaJ  middlfr<te 
atratum  oa  whiuh  to  found  its  institutions.  What  I  c 
that  oyer  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  Ireland  then  t 
spread  *  a  thin  population  of  uncomfortable  people  (as  we  bI 
think),  with  a  nobleman's  seat,  and  the  muofiions  of  a  fewgi 
somewhere  near ;  and  very  few  sliopkeepcrs,  or  fiumen^  4 
merchants,  to  transact  the  buaiuesa  of  thoao  above  and  b 
them.  My  lord's  family  and  Uie  gentry  ride  and  drive,  of  wni 
as  lords  and  gentry  are  wont  to  do  ;  and  the  poor  people  ««1 
without  ahoe-lenther.  They  are,  no  doubt,  less  unoninluTli 
than  they  look  to  English  eyes  ;  for  in  good  looks,  iu  he«ld 
strength,  and  merrimcut,  they  seem  to  beat  the  English  • 
Scotch  all  to  nothing — that  is,  between  June  and  the  new  w 
when  they  have  their  potato  ci-ops  to  feast  on  (and  they  do  a 
aider  it  feasting  to  eat  potatoes,  in  comparison  with  all  c 
food],  How  it  may  be  with  their  looks  and  Bpirits  daring  tl 
rest  of  the  year  I  cannot  say  &om  personal  observation  ;  but  j 
is  well  known  that  they  have  never,  under  any  circumst 
any  desire  to  bo  plagued  by  the  consideration  of  shoe-loatboi 
They  like  a  east  in  a  vehicle  very  well ;  but  they  excuse  t 
Kulvea  from  weariag  eboeH,  cvea  when  there  is  a  handful  uf  h 
nates  ill  the  thObuU,  oi  &  Woi&sota'^  '\\XUsx  ci\  ^\;^  ■astiScst  <Das\i 
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or  half-a-dozen  sleek  oows  wading  among  the  ragwort  and  thistles 
in  the  field.  You  may  see  the  fishermen's  wives  walking  bare- 
foot on  the  sharp  rocks  and  rough  shingle,  looking  for  bait,  or 
bringing  up  the  lobsters.  Tou  may  see  the  peasant  women, 
with  stout  red  petticoats  and  blue  cloaks,  or  gay  yellow  and 
red  shawls,  trotting  and  skipping  barefoot  over  the  bogs, 
finishing  with  a  grand  hop  over  the  last  ditch  into  the  road,  oa 
the  way  to  chapel,  market,  or  fair.  If  the  last,  they  are  probably 
carrying  stockings  and  shoes  in  their  hands,  to  be  put  on  when 
within  sight  of  the  spot :  but  the  same  pair  may  last  a  life-time, 
if  worn  only  at  such  times,  and  in  such  a  manner. 

If  you  travel  near  a  bog  in  autumn — and  that  is  a  thing  sure 
to  happen  to  the  tourist  in  Ireland — ^you  will  occasionally  see  a 
dingy  procession  on  the  rpad  before  you,  which  looks,  from  a 
distance,  Uke  a  small  brown  funeral.  When  you  come  nearer, 
you  see  a  dozen  or  so  of  large  hampers,  without  lids,  filled  and 
piled  up  with  dried  peat,  in  the  shape  of  bricks ;  each  hamper 
being  mounted  on  a  rude  sort  of  truck,  and  each  truck  being 
drawn  by  a  small  donkey.  On  the  truck  is  somewhere  perched 
a  boy,  man,  or  woman.  Time  seems  to  be  of  small  value  ;  for 
tiiese  cars  are  proceeding  as  slowly  as  possible,  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  till  your  driver  calls  out  that  if  the  people 
do  not  dear  the  way,  he  will  bring  the  poUce  upon  them.  Then 
heads  pop  up  from  behind  the  hampers,  and  voices  shout  and 
scream,  and  donkeys  scramble,  and  the  way  is  cleared,  and  half- 
a-dozen  children  catch  hold  of  your  carriage,  and  run  for  half-a- 
dozen  miles,  begging  for  a  halfpenny.  This  is,  we  beUeve,  the 
lowest  order  of  Irish  carriage.  Then  comes  the  superior  sort  of 
turf-oar,  made  of  upright  slips  of  wood,  sloping  outwards  so  as 
to  look  like  a  square  basket  of  rails  upon  wheels.  This  is  light 
and  pretty,  and  serves  well  for  canying  peat,  hay,  animals,  and 
whatever  the  farmer  has  to  convey  that  is  soUd.  Our  substantial 
country  carts  and  waggons  are  rarely  seen — and  still  more  rarely 
the  fiemners*  gigs  which  abound  on  English  roads.  Besides  that 
there  are  few  men  in  Ireland  answering  to  our  farmers,  they 
prefer  their  "  outside  car  **  to  our  gig — and  very  reasonably. 
That  "  outside  car  '*  is  the  most  deUghtful  vehicle  I  know  of — 
80  light  and  well  balanced^  that  a  horse  can  draw  a  greater  load 
for  a  longer  distance  than  an  Englishman  can  believe,  imtil  he 
sees  it :  so  safe,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  apprehend  an 
accident :  so  convenient,  that  it  has  been  praised  till  people  are 
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tired  of  henring  of  it ;  wherefore  I  will  say  no  more  fthrotl 
Aftor  this  oome  the  hiuidsome  carriages  modo  in  Dubhii,  vtij 
are  much  hke  the  liandsome  carriage  seen  in  Londoo,  bdi)  hi 
and  New  York,  and  other  places,  wliere  an  aristocracy  bat 
please  itsoir  about  its  meaiu  of  conveyance.  | 

Made  in  Dublin,  I  say.  Thereby  hatigB  a  tale,  which  hii| 
years  interested  me,  whenever  I  have  thought  of  Dublin  nAi 
Irish,  and  whidi  may,  therefore,  iut«rest  others.  So  1  ■ 
briefly  tell  it. 

In  the  laet  century,  we  must  remember,  Ireland  did  not  belli 
to  England  as  she  does  now.  She  was  yoked  to  England,  I 
not  incorporated  with  her.  There  wns  then  no  United  Kingdl 
such  as  we  speak  of  now.  Ireland  was  subject  to  our  monanj 
and  had  a  Viceroy  Uving  in  Dublin,  as  repreeentatiTe  of  i 
Sovereign  ;  but  she  hud  her  own  Piu'liament,  managed  her  n 
affairs,  and  hod  much  less  claim  on  the  aid,  fellow- fevting^  ■ 
co-operation  of  England  than  now,  when  the  repreaentstint 
the  whole  people  of  our  islands  sit  in  the  same  legistov^ 
become  more  united  in  their  real  interests,  year  ta^^^H 
those  days  it  was  all-important  to  Ireland  to  bave^^^^l 
branches  of  industry  of  her  own.  Oue  of  the  beat  fl^^^H 
of  the  wisdom  and  folly  of  that  day  is  the  oooch-maldBfM 
nesB,  for  which  the  Messrs.  Hutton  have  made  Dublin  Rinwol 

In  1779,  Mr.  John  Hutton,  a  worthy  citizen  of  Dublin,  Mtl 
a  coach-manufactory  in  Groat  Britain  Street.  All  that  wakH 
of  his  business  during  the  first  ten  years  is  that  it  waa  auoeosA 
There  was  no  doubt  about  that :  but  his  fHends  beliered  1 
success  to  be  owing  in  part  to  the  central  situatMA^AJ 
factory,  while  he  knew  it  to  be  owing  to  the  goodmM^^^I 
work  done  there-  When,  in  1789,  he  removed  to  Av^^H 
wliere  1he  factory  now  le,  he  was  told  that  he  wu  fttf^ 
of  the  way  of  the  great  tboroughfarca,  and  that  the  dliH 
would  desert  him.  His  reply  was,  that  if  his  caniagea  wa 
good,  people  would  come  to  SummerhiU  for  them  ;  and  so  tb 
did;  for  the  business  became  a  very  fine  one,  emploving  a  laa 
number  of  men.  It  was  easier  to  make  carriages  th«n  tlu 
now.  That  is,  there  was  Icsa  variety ;  less  science  was  nut  id 
the  business  :  people  did  not  think  so  much  of  securing  Ugh 
ness,  of  conaulting  si^eed,  of  economising  room,  and  so  on.  H 
can  judge  of  the  c»tnB,5j»Qptv'tvt«o4,«5»\i^*iiaTp«tDaTC»sA'e^ 
W«  remember  fhe  Ve».i^  ccwAv?*  i-ViA  <3*«rt%  •Coa'X^iiA  «aj 
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fiunily  need  to  ride  about  in ;  and  it  strikes  us  with  a  kind  of 
grief,  eyen  at  this  day,  to  remember  how  different  might  have 
been  the  issue  of  events  if,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  John  Button's 
Temoval  to  Sunmierhill,  one  of  the  carriages  that  may  be  seen 
there  now,  had  been  in  waiting,  with  the  same  Count  Fersen  to 
drive  it,  for  Louis  the  Sixteenth  and  his  family,  on  the  occasion 
of  their  attempt  to  escape  to  the  frontier.  When  they  left 
their  own  carriage,  at  a  little  distance  from  Paris,  it  was  to  enter 
a  berline,  which  was  so  heavy,  and  went  so  slowly,  that  they 
were  not  out  of  sight  of  people  who  knew  them  when  daylight 
came.  To  be  sure,  they  blundered  so  dreadfully  that  they  had 
bat  a  poor  chance  any  way  :  but  a  lighter  carriage  would  have 
incalculably  improved  their  case ;  and  then,  if  they  had  got 
away,  how  different  would  have  been  the  fate  of  Europe  ever 
Bince,  and  at  this  day !  The  gallant  Count  Fersen  drove  well, 
and  did  his  utmost :  but  what  could  be  the  speed  of  a  coach 
half  as  big  as  a  drawing-room,  filled  with  a  stout  gentleman  and 
ladies  in  hoops,  and  drawn  by  horses  jog-trotting  like  those 
which,  in  our  day,  convey  our  old-fashioned  squires  to  church, 
in  all  the  leisure  of  Sunday  morning  ?  So  the  unhappy  family 
were  caught ;  and  all  but  one  lost  their  lives  in  consequence. 
The  surrounding  nations  made  war,  and  the  &te  of  Europe  and 
the  worid  was  changed  for  evermore. 

Meantime,  Mr.  Hutton's  workmen  went  on  making  carriages, 
without  thinking  much  of  changes,  or  dreaming  that  they 
should  have  to  leam  anything  new  ;  although  the  whole  world 
was  changing,  and  finding  itself  obliged  to  leanL  The  Irish 
rebellion — one  of  the  most  moumfid  events  in  history — ^took 
place  ;  and  then  the  flag  with  the  united  arms  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  floated  from  the  Tower  of  London  and  the  Castle 
at  Dublin,  on  the  "first  day  of  the  century;  and  Mr.  John 
Hutton  went  on  growing  rich,  and  his  men  went  on  making 
coaches  in  the  old  way,  never  imagining  that  anything  could  be. 
better.  The  coaches  were  eminently  good,  certainly ;  and  Mr. 
Hntton  chose  that  they  should  continue  to  be  sa  More  Irish 
gentry  now  went  to  London,  and  they  saw  and  valued  all  recent 
improvements  in  carriages.  In  1806,  one  young  son  came  into 
the  business,  and  in  1811,  another ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  sup- 
peaed  that  these  young  men  might  introduce  some  new  ideas, 
and  infuse  fresh  spirit  into  the  business.  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  dear  that  the  men — some  few  of  them — at  this  time  made 
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up  their  minda  to  manage  the  biuiaeaa  in  their  own  **j,  ni 
aUow  nuue  l)ut  friends  of  their  own  to  bf  omplof  ed. 

One  April  afternoon  in  that  year  (ISll),  Uiej  n«TUiJ  ai 
cruelly  beat  a  foil uw- workman,  nameil  Dttris,  uo  tlie  gnwi 
that  ho  had  been  a  aaddlcr  origiaally,  whereas  he  wa»  no*  to- 
man of  the  haraeas-makcrB  in  the  factory.  The  fuJIr  of  tik 
act  presently  appeared.  Owing  to  Davia's  ability,  Uie  &nt  iti 
been  able  to  make  some  haraeBs  at  home  which  Iwd  bvfoni 
imported  from  England.  When  Davis  was  disobleil,  tlw 
tation  woe  renewed,  and  Bcvcral  men  lost  their  ero|ilojiiKliV— 
none  of  them  being  qujililied  to  611  Iho  place  of  th« 
man.  On  the  twenty-scventli  of  the  same  month.  Mine  of  tb 
maloontents  concealed  themselves  in  the  factory,  iust«ftd  of  gnai 
homo  from  work  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  night  thijAmXnpt 
the  linintpi  of  several  new  carriages,  and  cut  and  dv&oed  ill 
panels,  carving  on  them  the  niunes  of  obuoxioua  perauuv  '■' 
threats  to  their  employers. 

It  waa  now  time  for  Government  to  interfere.  A  nttvid 
two  hundred  ponnda  was  otfored  for  the  apprehension  oC  e*flnf 
the  first  three  persons  who  should  be  oonvict«d  of  oitlier  uf  tk 
offences  which  signalised  that  unhappy  month.  As  for  lb 
Messrs.  Button,  they  were  fully  aware  of  the  imp>HtaoM  l» 
their  country  of  sustaining  such  a  mauafactur«  a»  tkvtn  ;  nl 
they  knew  that  it  oould  be  done  only  by  their  conducting  ihar 
own  business  in  their  own  way.  They  reuaonutl  kindly  wilfc 
their  men,  even  aSeetionately,  showing  them  tho  true  staurf 
the  case,  while  they  declared  that  they  would  aiitimit  in  m 
dictation,  but  conduct  their  mauiifaoture  in  their  Hwn  way, « 
retire  from  busiucsa  By  tliis  time,  tho  manufauturv  wi 
iai^,  that  the  whole  city  was  intorasted  in  its  ountiuoanee. 

In  1812,  it  was  found  to  be  desirahlo  to  bring  tii,-er  mu  ao 
plished  coach-paintor  from  London.  No  man  was  roiooTtdV 
make  way  for  this  Richard  Gouchman.  The  IrauuvoUitit  ^ 
ployera  hoped  to  provide  work  for  new  men  by  every  imjwMv- 
ineut  they  introduced  ;  but  some  few  of  their  people  were  mtba 
muddle-headed — confounding  the  employment  uf  an  Kn^^liafaon 
in  IreUnd  with  sending  over  Irish  work  to  be  done  iu  EngUalf 
which  last  was  exactly  the  misfortune  which  the  .Messrs.  IlntM 
were  striving  to  avert.  They  knew  that  tlie  Irish  gi;nt*y 
buy  carriages  in  London  (now  that  every  body  was  freqaesl^ 
g  to  London),  unless  they  could  huTe  thou  at  loan  •■  jod 
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he  same  money  in  Dublin.  Richard  Couchman  gave  a 
}r  to  his  fellow-workmen  on  his  arriyal,  according  to  custom, 
hat  night  (in  December,  1812),  one  of  his  guests,  Arthur 
11  J,  told  him  that  the  Irishmen  did  not  want  any  Englishmen 
g  them,  and  that  he,  for  one,  would  not  have  his  work 
I  fault  with.  This  man  had  been  originally  a  labourer  in 
rard,  at  eight  shillings  a  week.  He  had  been  taught  a 
;h  of  the  business  by  Mr.  Hutton ;  and  was  now  receiving 
lent  wages  as  a  painter.  After  this  supper,  he  became  so 
30  and  sullen,  that  his  employers,  at  the  suggestion  of 
bman  himself,  raised  his  wages  to  twenty-eight  shillings 
«reek,  to  remove  from  his  mind  any  notion  that  he  was 
anted,  or  out  of  favour.  Nothing  would  do,  however ;  and 
conducted  himself,  that  it  was  necessary  to  discharge  him 
ext  June. 

.  the  twenty-seventh  of  August,  as  Couchman  and  another 
aaan  were  going  home  in  the  evening,  and  just  as  they  had 

d,  Couchman  was  felled  by  a  blow  on  the  head.  He  was 
t  once  perfectly  insensible.  He  felt  many  more  blows,  ''as 
t  of  jar,"  saw  many  legs,  the  glittering  of  weapons,  and  the 
of  bludgeons.  He  saw  also  the  face  of  ConoUy  and  of  one 
' ;  and  so  did  the  comrade  he  had  just  parted  with,  who 
Jso  struck,  and  had  a  narrow  escape.  It  seems  to  cany  us 
to  a  very  old  time,  to  read  that  these  two  men — Conolly 
Celly — were  pilloried.  They  were  imprisoned  for  two  years, 
)illoried  three  times. 

d  now  came  out  the  civic  heroism  of  the  benevolent 
jyers.  They  were  very  rich,  and  they  might  have  with- 
1  from  business.  But  they  knew  the  worth,  both  of  the 
[pie  for  which  they  were  contending,  and  of  the  main- 
ice  of  such  a  manufacture  as  theirs.  They  knew  them- 
}  to  be  in  peril  of  their  lives.  They  went  out  to  their 
^ry  houses  every  evening  well  arm^  But  they  issued 
isses  to  their  men,  brave  as  benevolent, — ^in  which  they 
dd  that  they  knew  the  guilty  ones  among  their  people,  and 
iieir  eye  upon  them ;  that  they  would  not  yield  a  single 
on  any  compulsion  whatever;  and  that  they  preserved 
sincere  attachment  to  the  faithful   among  their  work- 

e,  to  whom  they  would  be  fiEuthful  in  return.  They 
ed  attack*  The  two  sons  are  living  now.  K  it  had  been 
wise,  all  Ireland  would  have  rung  with  the  shame ;  for 
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their  munificence  waa  too  great  to    be  kept  lec 
modeHty. 

la  1824  there  was  another  conflict;  but  it  < 
serious.     The  coach  Bmiths  of  the  city  of  Dublin  > 
the  importation,  bj  the  firm,  of  certain  articles  of  « 
diilbrcnt  from  what  they  vero  accustomed  U>  taak»  ;  tU 
of  course,  the  reiison  of  the  importatioD.     Tbe  fisra  d 
correspondiug  with  any  but  their  owii  men  ;  bat  poutt«d  Will  ] 
them  that  not  a  forge  or  a  man  in  Ireland  mu  thrown  odl  4  I 
work  by  their  im^xirtntion,  while  there  vraa  iucreasod  cmf>l<ifWit  I 
for  everybody  elae  en);Hged  ia  ootuib -making.      Tbe  liiiiiiwMj 
grown  prodigiouely  witlun  forty  yean,  and  tbis  ^ 
the  liberty  the  firm  had  ao  carefully  guarded,  of  impi 
manufacture  to  the  utmost  ;   a  lilierty  which  thejr  t 
keep.     Their  men,  however,  had  not  yot  grown  wian. 
them  refused  U>  touch  tbe  iron  work  imported  from  E 
This  stopped  the  manafacture,  of  course,   as  far  I 
material  was  meant  to  be  applied.     The  firm  issued  bj 
address  to  the  rest  of  their  people,  promistng  to  emplcyfl 
as  long  OS  it  was  possible  to  do  so  ;  but  showing  tluU  tUia 
be  but  for  a  short  time,  if  the  carriages  could  not  be  fi 
They  had  already  offered  to  set  up  in  business  two  of  t 
smiths,  to  copy  the  English   ]iatt«ms,  suppling   tlianf 
capital,  material,  and  apparatus,  and  paying  the  s 
England  :  but  the  refuml  of  tbe  uSer  showed  that  tl 
the  men  van  to  preclude  recent  improvemeuts,  and  oontH 
employers  to  make  coaches  in  the  old  way,  and  in  E 
this  occasion,  there  apiieared  to  be  very  great  dnngmr  tl 
firm  would  be  obliged  to  close  their  manufkctory.     Thia,l| 
it  would  have  thrown  severtU  hundreds  of  [wraons  out  of  I 
would  have  been  a  smaller  evil  than  allowing  the  b 
perish  under  tbe  ignorant  diotition  of  a  small  proportion  i 
workpeople ;  but  it  would  hnre  been  a  wide-spreading  n 
— hatf  serious  can  hardly  be  fiiUy  understood  but  by  t 
have  seen  timt  factory  as  it  is  at  this  day,  when  then  I 
one  mind  among  all  who  are  bu^  within  its  wnlls. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  none  of  the  conflict^  i 
all  this  long  course  of  years,  had  been  about  wagea,  or  h 
working.     There  had  been  no  poMiblo  ground  for  it  ; 
firm  had  never  been  in  combination  wiUi  otlier  emplnrors  • 
the  men;  although  the  men  had  been  in  combinatioa  with  t 
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*Tijjiuiist  the  introduction  of  English  improvemeutB.  The  practice 
■  finu  bad  always  been  to  pay  liberal  wages,  in  order  to 
til,.  l,.^it,  work,  Tliey  hired  the  lahtiur  which  suited 
-  always  of  the  highest  order  that  could  be 
men  were  Bfttisfied,  they  supported  them 
.!c;bmcnt  and  iujury.  If  the  men  were  not 
I,  tiicj  let  them  go  in  all  good  will,  and,  if  it  mm  puesible, 
riped  them  to  settle  themselvos  more  to  thoir  miuda  There 
■  little  uf  this  parting,  however;  for  the  best  men  knew  when 
tj  were  well  off  They  were  maintained  in  sickness,  pensioned 
er  long  service,  watched  over  with  vigilant  good-will ;  and  wise 
n  were  in  no  hxtrry  to  throw  away  friends  who  would  do  this. 
Tb«  time  come  when  the  advantage  of  such  an  understanding 
B  pnt  to  the  prooC  In  times  of  distress,  the  carriage  is  the 
rt  luiury  laid  down  by  those  who  must  economise,  and  it  is 
I  last  thing  to  be  purchased  by  those  who  can  do  without  it. 
Vt  all  rememl)er  the  years  of  distress  from  1830  to  1843.  At 
t  time  the  younger  of  the  two  brothers  wus  alone  in  the 
iness, — the  father  having  died  long  before,  and  the  elder  " 
ther  being  at  that  time  the  member  for  Dublin,  with 
D'Connell  for  his  colleague.  It  had  long  been  foreseen  that 
e  must  be  some  decline  in  the  buwnesB  from  the  increase  of 
■milroads.  To  this  was  added  the  seven  years'  distress.  Mr. 
fiatton  stood  between  his  men  and  utter  ruin  as  long  as  possible. 
Hie  large  capital  enabled  him  to  allow  his  stock  to  accumulate  : 
<bnt  the  time  come,  towards  the  close  of  1842,  when  ho  was 
OompeUed,  in  order  to  keep  on  his  men,  to  reduce  their  work 
"I  wages  slightly.  There  were  persons  who  endeavoured  to 
make  mischief  between  him  and  his  people  on  this  occasion ; 
but  he  easily  made  himself  understood  by  giving  his  reasons, 
•nd  the  facts  of  the  case.  After  that  come  the  famine,  and 
with  it,  of  course,  a  prodigious  falling  off  of  business.  The 
Irish  gentry  could  not  buy  carriages  while  the  pet-pie  were 
Btorvlng,  and  the  rates  were  heavier  than  many  oould  pay. 
And  when  affairs  l>egan  to  come  rouud,  and  there  seemed  to  he 
R  prospect  of  better  days,  a  terrible  accident  happened.  His 
fiunily  being  absent,  Mr.  Hutton  was  sleeping  in  town,  when  a 
Bervant  mslied  into  hia  room  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  crying 
gut,  "O,  sirl  the  factory  is  on  firel"  He  was  on  the  spot 
inatantly,  in  time  to  save  the  Lord  Hayor^s  grand  carriages, 
I  wore  wuated  the  next  day,  and  which  mn  worth  ibabj  j 
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hundred  poirnds.  The  timber-yard  was  safe,  happilj 
stance  of  great  importance,  as  it  takes  some  years  to 
wood  properly.  But  the  loss  waa  very  great — nutny  tboi 
of  pounds  over  and  above  the  insurauce.  It  m 
Bight  to  the  gazing  crowd,  to  see  the  carriages  brought  art— 
Bome  of  them  on  fire  inside,  and  othen  cmckin^  tuul  nrfiat 
and  to  know  how  many  more  were  destroyed.  And  tli«n  m» 
tike  fear  that  Mr.  Hutton  would  now  retini.  He  wa«  lidt ;  fe  . 
brother  had  retired ;  and  he  might  be  supposed  to  bar*  U  I 
onougb  of  it,  considering  what  the  htA  few  year*  mmt  Im* 
been.  Happily,  ho  has  not  retired.  He  has  rebuilt  bi«  bcbn, 
and  brought  everything  round  to  ita  former  atate  of  order ;  ^A 
as  there  are  sods  in  the  business,  it  may  be  tM>ped  that  At 
establishnieDt  may  continue  to  be  the  bles»ng  to  Dublin  Oati 
has  been  fur  above  three- quarters  of  a  oentnry. 

The  timber-yard  is  a  picturesque  spectacle,  of  tt«el£  It  iii 
sort  of  field,  iittocbod  to  the  property  when  SummeriiiD  m 
"  out  of  town."  The  wood  is  of  various  kinds.  Every  «kal 
-  is  made  of  three  sorts — the  spokes  of  oak,  the  aave  of  dm,  at 
the  rim  of  ash.  Beech  is  used  for  sooio  purpose*,  bnt  it  4Mi 
not  wear  so  well  as  ash.  The  panels  are  mode  of  imhogMf  1 
and  some  of  the  upper  parts,  which  are  least  subjert  to  aam, 
are  of  pine,  accurately  covered  with  leather.  Suuie  of  the  tN0 
and  finely-curved  pieces,  which  have  to  beitr  a  groat  atnlii,  ni 
on  which  the  beauty  of  the  carriage  much  depends,  an  of  wnidl 
hazel  elm.  The  wood  is  bent  by  steam — the  atodu  actn^ 
boiled,  to  make  them  flexible.  For  all  this,  the  wood  eui  lard^ 
be  too  old ;  and  a  great  capital  is  always  locked  up  tn  ttrt 
timber-yard. 

The  great  sbow-place  of  the  establishment  is,  of  wrana^  tfat 
department  where  the  finished  carriages  are  kept.  The  varwU 
is  quite  marvellous  to  a  spectator  who,  not  being  worth  a  camw 
of  any  sort,  has  never  given  any  particular  attcntiun  to  lk 
diversity  out  of  which  a  purchaser  may  choose.  But,  otter  iSi 
one  may  see  finished  carriages  abundantly  in  the  streets,  vWi 
it  is  a  novelty  to  see  their  skeletons  and  their  sepamie  puta 
So  we  rushed  gladly  into  the  upper  rooms,  which  look  like  h 
hospital  for  carriages. 

Bodies  lay  on  the  groimd,  bare  of  covering  and  of  liuii^ 
without  door  or  window ;  every  stock  and  frame  and  pHMl 
stAring  one  in  the  face,  and  all  tJie  iron  strips  and  bolta  opoo  Is 
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lation ;  and  the  curious  little  wooden  bolts — square  morsels 
the  inatde  of  the  roof  and  BLdea,  to  divide  and  equatise 
I,  and  prevent  "  springing."  To  have  caught  a.  family 
ee  thus  en  dethaiiUle  was  quite  an  event  Theu  we  saw 
was  Uning  upon  liniug  before  the  lost  ailk 
e  put  in.  We  felt  the  curly,  elnetio  hair  with  which 
I  euBhions  arc  stuffed.  We  noted  the  windows  :  how  the 
Mr  edge  of  the  &)ime  is  made  higher  than  the  outer,  to 
jvent  the  rain  oosing  in,  as  it  used  to  do  iu  the  days  of  our 
kndmothers  for  want  of  this  simple  precaution. 
I  Other  changes  there  lu-e  since  the  days  of  our  grandmothers 
me  of  which  we  think  very  striking.  Formerly,  the  ke6pii^ 
e  signified  the  keeping  a  certain  number  of  servants ; 
i  the  servants  were  considered  the  most  important  port  of 
}  equip^e  and  exhibition.  Now,  it  is  plain  that  carriages 
a  kept,  much  more  than  of  old,  for  their  mere  convenience  : 
I  some  of  the  most  valued  improvements  in  a  coach-mann- 
ictoTj  arc  those  which  enable  the  occupant  of  the  carriage  to 
with  all  service  but  tliat  of  the  driver.  There  artf 
lewly-inveuted  handles,  to  open  the  door  frora  within  with  a 
h ;  and  the  opening  of  the  door  lets  down  the  step,  which 
>  folded  under  the  carriage  when  the  door  is  shut.  There  are 
Tarioua  screens  of  recent  invention,  for  keeping  the  entire  door- 
way and  window  clear  of  mud.  The  medical  man  in  moderate 
practice,  the  elderly  lady  of  moderate  income—various  people 
-flf  moderate  means — may  now  have  a  carriage  who  could  not 
;tirmerly  dream  of  such  a  thing.  Carriages  cost  much  less  than 
■■of  old  ;  they  wear  longer ;  and  they  can  be  used  without  the 
attendance  of  a  footman.  This  increased  use  of  carriages  may 
Mt  against  their  increased  durability  and  lessened  cost.  Such 
baa  been  the  faith  of  this  firm,  while  paying  high  for  the  beat 
work,  and  exercising  all  possilile  ingenuity  in  strengthening  the 
Btructure,  and  bringing  down  the  cost  of  its  carriages.  In  its 
show-rooma  may  be  seen  from  forty  to  fifty  different  kinds  of 
carriages,  at  prices  rising  from  thirty  pounds  {if  we  remember 
ngbt)  to  one  hundred  aud  thirty  pounds.  There  were  no  Lord 
Mayor's  equipages,  uor  great  lumbering  vehicles,  such  as  old 
.prints  show  us,  witb  room  for  several  grand  footmen  behind  ; 
but  there  were  some  as  handsome  as  any  carriages  of  our  ow>i 
time  ;  and  a  graduul  descent  from  these  to  the  useful,  humble, 
Aeat  family  car, — the  genuine  Irifih  car,  which  maj,  ^>^■J"^^^^■"^  . 
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to  tradition,  carrj'  the  parson  and  bis  wife  and  thirtcra  ckiUnft 
Against  the  waJlH  of  these  work-rooma  huig  ]ATge  black  bwit 
whereon  ore  cbalkod  ideal  carriages,  tu  new  netiutn  atut  m; 
brain  on  the  premiBoe.  Sume  BUggestiona  obtained  iu  ihJa  nj 
have  been  honoured  by  the  testimony  of  sucoemire  Lord  Lm^ 
tenants,  as  mny  be  seen  by  the  diploiuae  nltiidt  adoTit  the  «A 
of  the  room  appropriated  to  them.  From  the  Exliibitjon  that 
oould  be  no  teHtimouial,  as  ^[r.  Mutton  waa  one  of  the  jann. 

We  saw  here,  applied  to  carnage-wiudwa,  the  cumd  «d 
bent  jjktte-glaas,  which  is  ofteuer  aceu  used  fur  lMinp«i  "Om 
oomeB  from  Loudon.  The  plated  work  is  chiefly  purahaMd ;  it 
ore  the  laces  and  fringea.  One  room  is  gay  with  Um  nim* 
used  by  the  paiutera  ;  and  many  were  the  poliahen  wbna  w 
aaw  at  worL  The  diTersity  of  employ tn en ta  is  iiiifaoJ  IVJ 
great,  though  Mr.  Button  declines  mttking  nulwsy  Burmgm. 
and  the  publis  cars,  now  so  aumoroua  in  Irebuul  Mid  aa  gnM  a 
blessing  to  her  population,  are  made  by  the  tnirmwfrri  u(  At 
inventor,  the  lul«  Mr.  Biajicunl  Thure  are,  on  Ur.  Unttn'i 
premises,  uiiout  one  hundred  uid  eighty  meu  cni}>l€>yad,  hmim 
the  women  who  make  the  carriage  liuingB  :  and  tii«ir  vagwat 
high  for  Ireland.  The  labourers  in  the  yards  bavg  aigkt  iihilJip 
per  week  ;  and  the  highest  wages  paid  are  ihraa  pouadi  p«  I 
week     Those  are  the  two  eitrcmitiea  of  Uie  aoUcL 

There  is  no  heart-burning  there  now  ; — no  dinpiitc  no  ■» 
trust  The  principle  of  the  firm  is,  at  length,  nudetsbood,  m  m 
never  to  be  miiitaken  again.  To  make  tha  boot  |MHnhle  at* 
riages,  m  order  to  secure  this  fine  businew  to  Dublin,  k  tk 
turn  ;  and  to  use  their  own  judgment  m  to  how  thia  ia  ta  b 
doue,  is  the  determination  of  these  gentlemoii.  Tbeir  liA*- 
townsmen  now  see  what  a  blesung  it  is  that  thoy  have  boeav 
reeolute  in  holding  to  their  detenninatloiL  Any  atrangtr  ■ 
Dublin  vcho  mcntioua  their  names  is  sunr  to  baar  what  ia  H* 
thought  of  them  and  their  kindly  nctory. 


It  peepe  up,  and 
'8  when  mixed  with 
;  and  there  is  no 
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That  is  a  curious  okl  question — punzling  to  others  thftn 

ohildren — "Where  did  the  first  brewer  get  the  first  yeast!" 

We  should  like  to  know  how  some  other  useful  things  were  firet 

rande.  without  any  pattern  or  precedent ; — brass  for  instance. 

We  may  easily  fancy  how  the  wandering  men  of  the  East  might 

lif^t  upon  lumps  of  copper,  aa  some  Australian  shepherds  have 

~     ily  struck  their  feet  against  masses  of  gold,  or  found  that  u 

:  stone,  on  which  they  had  often  sat   down  to  rest,  was 

mposed  of  the  precious  metal.     There  is  more  copper  in  the 

wld  than  any  other  metal — thaji  even  iron,  we  are  told  ;  or, 

■M  any  rate,  it   appeals  so  to   men    now. 

I  about,  and  draws  attention  by  its  coloi 

r  matters,  in  all  quarters  of  the  glob 

why  the  roving  tribes    of  old  Asin   should    not    have 

md  it,  and    observed    how  easily  it    can  be  hammered,  as 

bfetutally  as  the   Red   Indians  in  North  America  have  done. 

lilt  it  is  less  easy  to  imagine  how  it  came  into  their   heuda 

I  to  melt  and  mis  it  with  other  metal,  to    make    brass.     One 

I  would    like  to  know  where  the  first  tire  was  that   made    the 

I  ^t  bPBSs  ;  and  also  what  was  the  metal  mised  with  copper 

I  hy  Tubal-c^n,  when  ho  taught  artificere  to  make  utensils  of 

I  bnus.     It  is  mentiotied  that  he  worked  in  iron,  too ;    hut  it 

a  difficult  to  make  iron  and  copper  unit«,  that  no  extensive 

I  Boanufacture  of  brass  could  have  gone  on  in  that  way  in  any 

r  part  of  the  world.     The  old  Greeks  used  to  make  their 

I  braaa  with  tin.     Perhaps  the  Patriarchs  did  the  same.     Or  they 

I  might  light  upon  some  ores  of  zinc,  though  they  had  not  the 

I  buc  itself,  which  is  a  very  modem  affair.     Ono  might  just  fancy 

V  the  ancient  men  might  make  a  huge  fire  in  some  of  the 

I  limestone  caverns  which  aliouud  in  their  part  of  Asia ;  those 

I  mvems,  where  all  operations  were  carried  on  which  required  a 

etter  shelter  than  a  goat's-hair  tent ;    and  how  the  metal- 

rorkers  might  be  heating  some  copper  to  work  it  mote  eoaU'^  \ 
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nuii  Low  a  bit  of  cnlamine,  or  other  ore  of  zinc,  mi^l  \^^M 
aooidentaJly  thrown  on  among  the  copper  ;  and  how  a  woodB^^I 
and  beautiful  light — one  of  the  must  beauUfiil  ligfatt  in  i^H 
world — might  bubble  up,  aad  blaze,  aud  euddoulv  rwul  v'i^^l 
crevice  and  projection  of  tbe  cavern ;  aud  alarm  the  poopb  ^^M 
more  by  its  horrid  smell ;  and  how  they  might  find,  wben  i^H 
fire  was  out,  some  pieces  or  streaks  of  brass  among  their  cofifi^H 
Thoj  would  naturallj  examine  these,  and  find  out  that  this  I^^H 
ture  was  harder  than  mere  copper,  and  wonld  bear  a  bett^t^j^H 
Such  a  discovery  made,  they  would  easily  get  on  in  the  pn^H 
ration  And  use  of  it,  till  they  had  master- work  men  like  IVil^H 
cain.      In  old  Egj-pt,  the  artificere  wore  the  lowest  order^| 
society  but  that  of  the  shepherds,  jioutterera,  and   fiidiena^^| 
but  tluit  they  were  skilfiil  in  brass-working,  among  other  B^H 
we  know  by  Moses  having  so  much  hnea  about  th«  Tabena^H 
in  the  Wilderness,  which,  no  doubt,  the  Egyptians  who  *^^| 
with  him  helped  to  make,  after  having  taught  their  an  tol^H 
Hebrew  bondsuien.      The  fastenings  of  tbe  curtains  wcr'^H 
hmss;  and  so  were  the  sockets  of  the  piUiin, — aswen«diD^H 
thirty-sixth  and  thirty-eighth  chapters  of  Exodus;  and  thvgl^H 
kver  or  reaervou-  was  also  of  brass.     Considering  all  tlit^  a^| 
the  use  the  Greeks  made  of  brass,  and  aft«r  them  the  fioina^H 
who  actually  got  the  tin  for  the  mixture  from  our  own  isll^H 
it  does  appear  strange  that  no  brass  should  have  been  mada  1^^ 
England  till  two  himdred  yeoia  ago.     In  Germajiy,  it  had  been    ' 
mado  for  centuries;  and  wo  must  suppose  thut  we  got  itun 
thenee  what  we  wautcd;  for  there  was  none  made  bore  till  llr49, 
when  a  Gerumn  come  over,  and  settled  at  Eshor  in  Surrey,  aad 
there  began  to  show  us  how  to  melt  copper  and  aino  (or  8p*)ttT. 
ae  the  merchants  call  it)  together,  to  produce  that  beautiful. 
yellow,  gUtteriiig  metal,  with  whidi  wo  make  our  dkandclicni 
and  door-plntcs,  and  bed-caatore,  and  statues,  aud  cast  irar  bcllf, 
and  mount  our  telescopes.     Ah  !  none  but  those  who  haie  m 
it  wrought  can  tell  how  beautiful  it  is,  befon  it  is  spoiled  * 
th«  varnish  we  are  obliged  to  put  on,  to  prevent  its  tanusb 
If  its  virgin  tint  could  be  preserved,  it  would  be  tbe  n 
tifiil,  perhaps,  of  all  metals. 

From  tbe  time  of  that  German,  who  settled  at  Eaher,  loij 
omi,  our  artifiiyjra\io.\e  \iecvi  ^i«^e\v\eA.l'[<sui.-ia«kisw£oup  h 

work    80    good,  or   ao    i:\vea.\v,  »».  \V  wi^V  \\3ft.M.Tii&.-]  > 

The  good  mwx  JLud  t:*  tt-acceaa^v*  ^^x.  Ixvj^o.  vi««*a. 
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eopper  they  wanted ;  this  led  to  oiir  searching  out  what  we  had 
at  home.  It  was  foimd  that  we  had  plenty  ;  so  much,  that  we 
ooold  send  a  great  deal  abroad.  Heavy  duties  were  laid  on 
foreign  copper,  and  we  were  thus  compelled  to  use  our  own.  It 
is  very  good  ;  but  it  is  made  very  much  better  by  being  mixed 
with  other  kinds  firom  abroad.  By  free  trade,  we  now  have  this 
advantage.  We  get  copper  from  Australia  and  from  South 
America ;  and  zinc,  or  spelter,  from  Siberia ;  and  mix  in  our 
own  copper,  and  make  an  article  so  good  as  to  command  a  great 
foreign  sale.  The  cost  of  producing  it  is,  as  far  as  the  metal  is 
ooncemed,  equalised  with  that  of  foreign  countries ;  and  thus 
we  have  at  once  a  better  and  a  cheaper  article,  and  an  extending 
trade  abroad. 

There  are  few  of  our  manufactures  prettier  to  the  eye  of  a 
Irisitor  than  brass-founding.  The  name  does  not  promise  much; 
and  the  greater,  therefore,  is  the  pleasure.  There  is  so  much 
irariety  in  it,  that  Httle  notion  of  it  can  be  given  in  the  space  of 
half-a^lozen  pages ;  but  what  I  can  tell  in  that  space  I  wiU. 
As  we  like  having  the  best  of  eveiything,  when  it  can  be  fairly 
had,  a  friend  and  I  were  thankful  to  be  permitted  to  go  over 
the  establishment  of  the  then*  Mayor  of  Birmingham,  with  the 
honour  of  having  the  Mayor  himself  for  our  guide — the  hardest- 
worked  man  in  Birmingham  just  then,  probably,  but  as  patient 
in  explaining  and  informing  as  if  he  had  nothing  else  to  do. 

The  mixing  of  the  metals  tells  itself,  for  the  most  part  The 
mould  for  the  ingots  stands  at  our  feet,  in  a  shed  where  the 
oopper  is  melted  in  the  frunace,  in  pots  of  Stourbridge  day.  As 
there  is  no  night-work  here,  no  keeping  up  the  heat  con- 
tinuously, as  is  done  in  glass-houses,  these  pots  do  not  last  as 
their  larger  and  more  important  brethren  do.  They  are  crea- 
tores  of  a  day;  to-morrow  but  a  heap  of  sherds,  to  help  to  make 
a  new  generation.  The  spelter  does  not  need  to  be  melted  in 
pots :  it  melts,  like  sugar  in  tea,  by  being  merely  stirred  in  the 
hot  liquid.  This  is  because  a  lower  degree  of  heat  will  melt 
zinc  than  is  required  by  copper.  Here  comes  the  flaming  hot 
jar  of  copper,  carried  by  a  man  well  armed  with  the  necessary 
tongs;  another  man  stands  ready  with  the  piece  of  spelter. 
He  puts  it  in,  stirs  it  round  to  mix  it  thoroughly,  and  is  not, 
as  we  are  surprised  to  see,  suffocated  on  the  spot  by  the  fumes. 
There  is  the  beautiful  flame  !  and  we  have  more  of  it,  flickering 
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and  Bparkliug  as  the  miiture  flows,  red  hot,  inW  the  n 
whence  it  will  como  o\it  as  ingots.  Those  light  grey  fli 
the  air  are  tlie  sublimated  zinc  After  a  whirl  c 
the  rafters,  out  they  go  at  window  and  door !  We  aak 
are  the  proportiona  of  the  two  melaJB  J  nnd  we  find  il 
mixture  is  yaried,  according  to  its  destination.  The  jai 
ingots  at  our  feet  are  two  parts  of  copper  to  one  of  nine,  b 
the  brass  ia  intended  fur  common  articles.  If  for  finer  pr 
there  would  bo  more  copper,  If  i>articular  hardness  ur  t 
noss  is  required,  or  if  the  metal  must  be  soooroas,  c 
specified  colour,  tin,  lead,  iron,  or  other  metals,  must  be  a 
with  the  copper.  For  hinges,  drawer-handJea,  braaa-iuibi,  a 
suppose,  waiming-pans,  and  kitchen-candlcsticka,  this  mixl 
of  two  to  one  is  the  right  thing.  We  must  remember  th 
brass  we  see  made  hero  is  only  for  castii^  The  lubi; 
chondcliors,  &c.,  and  the  plates  for  stamping  and  ] 
prepared  elsewhere,  hy  those  who  make  metal-tubing  a 
an  establishment  of  rolting'mills.  We  see  here  plenty  of  ahev 
of  brass,  and  nhundance  of  tubing;  and  there  arc  stAmping,  »i>d 
punching,  and  drilling  machines,  and  very  pretty  work  turned 
out  by  them;  but  these  things  have  been  described  before,  uitl 
we  now,  therefore,  apply  DurseWes  to  the  study  of  the  nuting:!. 
For  omflBiental  works,  the  process  begins  in  a  very  different 
place  from  a  raftered  shed,  among  furnaces  and  day  pots, 
may  be  in  a  country  chtu^yard,  under  an  ivied  poreh ; 
the  church  itself;  or  imder  a  tree  in  a  park,  where  deerfl^ 
browsing  within  sight ;  or  on  a  mossy  and  fern-clad  wall ;  ■ 
lying  on  the  grass,  or  even  in  bed;  or  in  the  British  Musem 
or  in  a  quiet  study,  whore  the  light  is  taken  great  caru  i 
The  design  is  the  first  step;  and  the  desiguttr  may  have  deriii 
ideas  from  altar  railings,  or  from  great  men's  tombs,  or  li 
beasts,  birds,  and  flowers  ;  or  from  antique  sculpture ;  < 
his  own  memory  and  imagination.  Young  artists  seek  i 
and  give  a  chance  to  their  ambition,  hy  offering  desigtu  | 
eminent  brass-founders;  designs  for  cliandeliere,  ami  otiM 
articles  of  ornamental  furniture ;  and  for  railings,  gates,  A 
Specific  pieces  of  work,  such  as  monumental  railings,  statnct 
and  brass-plates  for  particnlnr  purjiosos,  are  done  from  deeiBtw 
forwarded  with  tha  uiAet-  I 

Next  to  the  deBign  cornea  V^\c  tikA^      Ktv  ^u:cCTcaA\aia\««*t 
giren  eleevtherc  of  moie\Uag  ^^^  ■«^-^.  ■™-  v^"-^^'" 
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ing,  pressing,  and  chasing.  Therefore  I  will  not  tell  what  pretty 
things  of  that  kind  may  be  seen  here,  but  mention  only  the 
wooden  model  made  from  the  drawing,  for  instance,  of  a  tomb. 
The  wood  is  pear.  It  is  carved  after  the  design,  and  in  the 
same  separate  pieces,  fitting  into  each  other,  that  will  be 
required  by  the  casting  process.  Here  we  have  in  wood  the 
knobs,  sockets,  fluting,  angles,  that  are  to  be  reproduced  in 
bittea.  From  this  wooden  model  a  cast  is  taken  in  lead,  which 
must  be  of  course  its  reverse,  as  the  cast  is  to  produce  a  brass 
copy  of  the  wooden  model.  The  leaden  cast  is  chased  a  little ; 
then  it  is  cast  in  brass,  and  well  finished  by  chasing.  Here  is 
the  pattern  complete,  ready  to  take  its  plaoe  with — how  many 
others,  does  the  reader  think  ?  In  this  establishment  there  are 
ten  tons  of  patterns.  They  are  numbered,  and  the  number 
Teaches  one  himdred  thousand.  Those  whose  business  it  is  are 
00  familiar  with  this  multitude  of  detaQs,  that  they  can  almost 
instantly  lay  their  hand  on  the  one  wanted,  or  direct  their  eyes 
to  the  pigeon-hole  in  the  warehouse  where  it  is  deposited.  At 
a  ooimter  in  that  warehouse  stands  a  woman,  whose  life  is  passed 
m  sorting  the  patterns  as  they  come  in  from  the  casting. 
Hinges,  screws,  knobs,  bolts,  buttons,  nails,  hooks,  in  vast 
yariety,  lie  before  her  in  trays,  and  she  puts  them  by  in  their 
proper  places.  The  walls  are  studded  with  them ;  drawers  are 
fiUed  with  them ;  shelves  are  pQed  with  them ;  pigeon-holes  -are 
stufifed  with  theuL  In  short,  one  hundred  thousand  of  them 
have  to  be  stowed  away  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  they  may  be 
immediately  found  when  wanted. 

With  these  models  is  laid  by  a  great  wealth  of  steel  dies. 
These  are  a  large  investment,  and  a  very  uncertain  property. 
An  ordinary-looking  die  may  prove  to  be  worth  its  weight  in 
gold ;  whQe  a  pair  which  has  cost  fifty  guineas  may  not  be 
required  to  give  out  as  many  copies.  And  while  there  may  be  a 
dead  loss  on  such  an  article,  a  batch  of  the  commonest  brass- 
headed  nails,  requiring  the  labour  of  thirteen  pairs  of  hands, 
may  sell  at  Calcutta  with  a  profit  of  eighteen-pence  to  each 
person. 

Next  comes  the  casting.  For  the  material  required,  we  must 
look  to  the  cemetery.  It  is  a  beautiful  cemetery,  with  dark  ivy 
spreading  over  the  face  of  red  sandstone  rock,  in  which  below 
are  vaults  hewn  out,  dry,  dim,  and  solemn,  with  niches  in  which 
ranges  of  coffins  are  deposited,  while  the  outer  face  presents 
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Egyptian  formB  and  syinbola.     Below,  where  there  w»  m 
this  rock,  thero  are  green  nooks  fud  platfonas,  where  *1 
and  flowera  eucloee  flat  graveirtoiics,  und  moDunieDU  of  a 
tonae  and  devices.     On  cither  aide  there  is  undulating  g 
with  pleasant  vulks,  well  kept,  ojid  udonied  with  man  si 
and  flowers,  which  again  enelose   i^evu  ej>ac«B.  net  kjortt 
families  for  their  dead.     Amidst  all  the  clearance  roi|iiii«ta 
the  int«mient  of  such  a.  population  as  ia  brought  here  h 
rest,  there  are  no  unsightly  debris,  no  heaps  of  nihbiab.    AsB 
red  TDok  retires,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  diepoaiug  of  tht  h 
menta  acooped  out  or  hewn  down.     They  go  to  help  the  ei 
nieaoe  and  himry  of  the  hving :  to  help  to  make  the  d 
under  which  the  young  and  gay  wUl  dance,  and  the  fire-gn 
at  which  ths  aged  will  warm  tlieir  old  blood,  and  the  Iioub 
articles  which  will  spread  the  conveniencea  of  home  I 
cities  and  mounttdn  retreats  in  another  hemisphere,     lit*  ti 
of  this  cemetery  is  lai^ly  defrayed  by  the  sale  of  its  red  M 
to  the  metal  founders  of  the  town.     It  is  a  rery  fine  b 
remarkably  free  from  impuritiea.     When  wetted  and  flattened,  I 
it  looks  as  smooth  as  can  well  be  ;  but  for  facings,  and  wlira  a 
very  fine  surface  is  required,  it  is  miied  with  coal-dust  and  floor, 
and  its  bed  is  smoked  with  a  torch. 

The  mould  consists  of  two  boxes,  which,  when  filled,  arc  bolted 
together,  the  sand  on  their  faces  meeting,  eicept  in  the  h'lIlDW 
made  by  the  pattern,  and  the  channel  through  which  the  a 
is  to  flow.  The  moist  sand  is  firmly  rammed  down  i 
round  the  pattern.  Wherever  there  are  reoeases  ii 
they  are  filled  in  with  sand.  If  the  article  is  to  be  hollow,  it  ■ 
"cored"  by  the  pattern  being  filled  with  aand.  Tliere  are,tf 
fact,  four  methods  of  casting.  Common  articlea,  like  dram 
handles,  bolts,  knobs,  and  hinges,  are  cast  solid.  In  auch  n 
we  see  tlie  face  of  the  mould  stuck  all  over  with  jiuttenis,  U 
close  OS  they  will  properly  lie,  which  are  to  leave  their  hoUm 
impression  to  be  filled  up  by  the  molten  metaL  This  is  "ootnmoa 
casting."  The  next  is  called  "common-face  casting;' 
is  when  flat  ornamental  pieces  are  required,  as  for  door-pla:! 
The  third  is  "cored"  casting,  aa  for  gas-fittiiigs,  or  other  a 
required  to  he  hollow.  In  these  a  mould  ia  tak«u  f 
inside  of  the  patteTn,  na  well  as  the  outside,  and  i 
inserted  in  tbo  great  nvow\A,  an  as  V3\e»."je  ^-Vs^fv;™ 
thickness,  to  be  fiUei  w^  Va\i  \.\vft  t 
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**  false-cored**  casting.  This  is  used  for  irregular  figure  which 
must  be  cast  in  one  piece.  If,  for  instance,  a  wreath  of  leaves 
is  to  be  cast,  the  ins  and  outs  are  carefully  taken  off  the  pattern 
in  masses  of  pressed  sand,  which  are  cautiously  transferred  to 
tliA  mould,  and  pinned  down  in  their  right  places.  ''False 
ocMring"  is  practised  also  in  the  casting  of  figures  of  men 
and  animals,  as  it  is  on  a  lai^er  scale  in  the  case  of  bronze 
statues.  Of  course,  much  metal*  is  saved  by  this,  and  the  incon- 
▼enienoe  of  excessive  weight  is  avoided.  It  may  be  added,  that 
duty  is  charged  by  weight  on  such  articles  as  these,  in  foreign 
countries ;  and  the  utmost  reduction  of  their  weight  is  therefore 
desirable.  The  cores  of  sand  are  built  up,  like  bricks,  before 
the  casting,  and  are  removed  afterwards  by  pushing  out  the 
■and  through  holes  left  for  the  purpose. 

When  the  pattern  has  made  its  complete  impression,  and  is 
removed,  a  channel  is  scooped  in  the  sand,  from  the  impression 
to  the  marginal  hole  in  the  mould;  and  the  one  box,  con- 
taining one  side  of  the  impression,  is  screwed  down  upon  the 
other,  containing  the  other  half.  When  eight  moulds  are  thus 
prepared^ — one  containing,  perhaps,  a  single  figure,  and  another 
as  many  as  a  hundred, — ^there  is  enough  for  ''  a  heat*'  Men 
bring  the  molten  metal  firom  the  furnace  in  ladles,  and  pour 
it  into  the  holes  in  the  mould,  till  there  is  a  brimming  over  of 
the  red  stream  at  the  mouth  of  each  channel  Before  we  turn 
our  backs  on  the  casting  process,  we  must  observe  how  the  brass 
hook  of  a  screw  is  fastened  on ;  for  this  is  an  article  in  such 
extensive  use  that  any  saving  of  time  and  labour  in  the  pro- 
duction of  it  is  of  importance.  Formerly,  the  joining  was  done 
by  hand,— each  screw  being  heated  and  hammered,  and  attended 
to  individually,  as  nails  once  were.  Now,  the  only  thing  neces- 
sary is  to  lay  the  screw,  prepared  with  a  "  nick,'*  to  dovetail,  as 
it  were,  the  brass  to  itself,  in  a  running  stream  of  molten  brass. 
The  figure  of  the  hook  is  impressed  in  the  sand,  and  the  screw 
is  laid  so  as  to  join  it :  then,  when  the  metal  enters,  the  article 
makes  itself,  to  the  great  saving  of  time,^d  convenience  of  the 
manufacturer. 

When  the  articles  are  cool,  there  is  easy  work  for  the  boys ; 
breaking  off  the  cast  articles  from  the  metal  in  the  channels, 
and  then  poking  out  the  sand  from  the  "cored  **  article&  They 
poke  away,  as  if  they  liked  the  business.  The  sand  requires 
more  removing  than  this,  however.     There  is  a  chum  in  the 
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jard,  in* which  tbo  articles  are  nhirleni  round,  till  all  Ute  m 
shaken  out  of  them. 

Here  vo  have  articles,  and  porta  of  artides,  rough,  inSi.9 
8o  dark  that  one  would  barOly  know  them  to  be  1 
omameutal  brasses  have  their  edges  emoothed  hy  tho  file ;  ■ 
the  cutmuotier  articles  are  delivered  over  altogether  tu  the  ^ 
and  the  tuniiag-lathe,  to  be  smoothed  and  made  neat  and  el 
The  higher  order  of  productiona  are  to  bo  more  i 
treated  ;  they  are  to  he  piokled  and  dipped.     This  i> 
prettiest  processes  of  all.     Heads  of  animals,  wreaths  of  fioM 
statuettes,  figured  plates  of  varioua  sorts  and  siees,  maj  I 
beautiful  in  form  and  device  ;  hut  all  are  dark,  i 
as  well  aa  oil  and  dirt     They  are  put  into  a  bath  of  aoda  d 
water.     The  acids  are  nitric  and  sulphuric,  which,  miied,  ^ 
aquafortis.     In  this  diluted  aquafortis  they  lie,  till  tlie  a 
Hurfnoe,  with  all  impurities,  is  eaten  off.     Then  they  are  dijiptd 
in  a  Buccesaion  of  tubs,  till,  coming  at  last  out  of  pure  aqua- 
fortis, they  are  of  the  prettiest  colour  that  can  be  aeeti.     It  i<a 
aad  pity  that  they  cannot  so  remain ;  for,  to  change  their  hui 
is  really  to  half-spoil  them.     But  it  cannot  be  het}>«d.     Tbey 
would  tamiah  immcdiatel}',  if  not  secured  against  it  by  a  pnxen 
which  we  shall  see  presently. 

I  must  not  tell  all  we  witnessed  of  the  turning,  and  iuldcting, 
and  potishiug,  liecauae  I  have  described  the  fame  things  hc^on; 
and  though  one  sees  the  processes  with  fresh  pleasure,  « 
ajiplied  to  new  kinds  of  articles,  that  pleasure  cannot  he  « 
muuicftted  in  print.  For  instance,  it  was  like  something  newd 
us  to  see  hol««  drilled  in  a  gas-burner, — and  tmderatand  li 
the  flaiao  of  the  jet  ia  made  twenty  per  ceut.  hotter  t>T 
holes  being  drilled  in  the  burner;  but,  to  tho  reader,  t 
process  is  just  the  same  as  the  drilling  of  the  four  I 
brace-button.  Again,  if  we  were  to  descril>e  the  magnui 
sticks  which  stood  about  like  pillare,  it  would  merely  put  p 
in  mind  of  the  Electro-plating  establishment ;  as  the  c 
the  links  of  brass  uKains  would  of  tho  gold  chain  : 
&ctory.  But,  oh  I  the  ]}eauty  of  those  caudleaticka,  and  of  ll 
ornamented  parts  of  the  gas-fittings,  and  of  the  most  i 
of  the  chains  !  And  the  ingenuity  too  ! — the  cleremeM  « 
which  the  tubing  ia  concealed  Uv  ^^fumitore,  and  with  wM 
tllO  swinging  of  cba.n4eVieT*Sa\iTttV\ieiSOT,N*^'0isex^iajj^(Jl 
'    "        which  the  ohsCvn  la  ^a».l.cQ(AV\S\ia.  toe'       "   ~ 
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to  allow  perfect  freedom  without  permitting  the  least  escape ! 
And  again,  the  endless  variety  of  lamps,  and  especially  of  solar 
lamps,  which  are  in  great  demand  from  foreign  coimtries,  where 
oil  of  various  qualities  abounds !  On  these  things  I  must  not 
enlaige,  but  rather  observe  the  finishing  of  the  articles. 

The  technical  term  "  finishing  *'  means  putting  together  the 
parts  to  make  the  article  complete ;  but  as  the  word  slips  fr*om 
my  pen,  it  means  putting  the  last  finish  of  beauty.  The  technical 
"finishing*'  is  done  by  the  soldering, with  which  we  are  familiar. 
As  for  the  present  meaning  of  the  word,  it  leads  us  to  the 
counters  of  the  burnishers.  The  burnishers  here  are  not  women, 
as  at  some  establishments  near.  This  work,  of  burnishing  brass, 
IB  too  hard  for  women.  .  The  strongest  men  look  as  if  it  was 
enough  for  them.  They  rub  away  with  their  hard  steel  bur- 
nishers, or  with  bloodstones ;  they  rub  away  at  a  veining  of  a 
leaf  here,  at  the  swelling  of  an  acorn  or  a  grape  there,  at  the 
niceties  of  a  pattern,  of  which  a  part  is  to  be  left  ''dead.*' 
Such  common  things  as  hinges  and  door-handles  are  polished 
by  a  brush  and  rottenstone.  While  seeing  these  things,  we 
have  been  passing  from  room  to  room,  firom  coimter  to  counter; 
moving  among  scores  of  machines,  till  the  place  appears  a 
labyrinth  of  unknown  extent.  The  gas-fitting  stock,  and  the 
preparation  of  it,  seems  like  a  great  establishment  in  itself. 
But  we  are  coming  to  the  end  of  the  business.  We  are  to  see 
the  final  process  of  lacquering. 

This  is  the  process  which  I  alluded  to  as  being  such  a  pity, 
spoiling  as  it  does  the  beauty  of  the  hue  of  the  metaL  But 
this  lacquering  is  essential  to  its  preservation.  If  it  could  be 
dispensed  with,  it  certainly  would,  for  out  of  this  process  come 
the  greatest  annoyance  and  expense  of  the  manufacturer.  The 
coating  consists  of  seed-lac  and  spirit  of  wine.  Now,  the  duty 
on  spirit  of  wine  is  so  high  that  the  cost  of  the  lacquer  amoimts, 
in  an  establishment  employing  three  hundred  people,  to  no  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  rent  In  many  large  establishments, 
the  cost  of  this  raw  material,  essential  to  the  manufacture,  is 
not  less  than  from  ten  shillings  to  twenty  shillings  per  day ; 
while  foreigners  obtain  for  four  shillings  and  sixpence  articles 
which  we  have  to  pay  eighteen  or  nineteen  shillings  for.  In 
order  to  compete  with  the  French  and  Germans  under  such  a 
disadvantage  as  this,  the  manufacturer  has  to  lower  his  own 
]m)fit8)  and  his  people's  wages  j  so  that  the  operation  of  this 
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pornicioiis  duty  is  tnily  distiatrous  on  a  large  woi^Dg' 
Here,  again,  we  meet,  ru  everywlicre,  complaints  uf  tlte  | 
duty  ;  and  it  is  proved,  to  our  conxiclion,  that  the 
of  aome  of  the  commoner  articles  in  tliia  tunuufacture  ral 
more  than  the  Guietied  article  itsel£  This  ia  Tory  ridicala 
and  very  sad ;  hard  upon  the  maker  at  Iiome,  and  the  portttoi 
abroad-  Another  thing  ridicnloua  enough,  but  teodtog  U)  Im 
aadneaa  when  discovered,  is  a  mistake  made  by  the  autirfl 
caloulatora.  who  have  been  aJanniog  ua  aU  about  the  deaj 
amount  of  spiritKhinktng  in  England.  Gentlcmou  eittiiig 
deaka,  to  calculate  from  Excise  and  Customs  retuma,  vithi] 
being  familiar  with  the  proceesea  of  our  mauufactorea,  n 
easily  fall  into  such  mistakes ;  but  it  is  a  great  oomfon 
have  them  cleared  up.  Such  an  enormouB  error,  for  inttaa 
as  the  ni^ligent  euppoeition  that  all  the  spirit  of  wine  mti 
lacquering  here,  and  eveiywhere  else,  is  the  sort  of  spirit  ill 
may  go  down  somebody's  throat !  If  three  hundred  or  fv 
hundred  pounds  a-yoar  is  clkarged  against  this  estalilisbnia 
and  as  much  to  a  dozen  or  two  of  other  bmssfouiidera  i»  t 
town,  as  spirituous  hqunra,  what  a  liliel  it  is  upon  the  plaa 
and  how  uomforting  it  ia  to  discover  that,  instead  uf  our  \teof 
spending  seventy  miUions  per  year  in  intoxicating  drinks,  ui 
gentlemen  in  London  have  something  to  loam  about  tho  nff 
cation  of  distilled  spirita  in  the  arts  of  life  !  Wo,  as  a  natifl 
tax  ourselves  dismally  enough  for  strong  drinks  ;  but  we  an  a 
yet  such  a  nation  of  sota  as  to  drink  all  the  spirits  of  wine  < 
which  duty  is  paid. 

After  talking  this  over,  we  almost  faar  to  enter  the  vxk 
where  the  lacquering  is  going  on,  lest  we  should  be  driink  wil 
the  fumes,  and  so  have  to  take  our  place  among  the  acts  iA 
lie  under  this  spirituous  censure.  But,  though  the  air  is  n 
ficiently  loaded,  it  is  not  in  an  intoiicatiug  way.  There  I 
companies  of  women,  looking  sober  enough.  One  wondets  tli 
they  can  be  healthy,  sitting  in  such  a  heat,  and  in  such  a  sin^ 
They  earn  good  wages.  The  demand  for  female  handiwork, 
Birmingham,  has  so  increnaed,  that  women's  wages  have  rli 
lately  about  twenty  per  cent.  Here,  some  are  eemiog  a1n< 
ahilhngti  per  week,  under  the  disadvantage,  wc  must  remenih 
of  the  duty  on  lacquer.  The  lM»\i\er  is  laid  on  with  a  hnu 
whiJe  tho  article  is  bot  -,  bo  v\i«,  VW  «^t*.  «^«'{!t«»!w!»..Nww«i 
coating  of  the  gum.     Somrtuae*  x-V*  Wofxe^  ^^  wV«,^ 
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8aw  some  green ;  an  imitation  of  bronze,  not  very  Buccessful, 
but  in  some  demand,  or  it  would  not  be  there.  We  need  not 
say  liiat  the  commonest  lacquer  gives  simply  a  deeper  yellow  to 
the  brass. 

Next,  and  lastly  (as  the  farthest  way  about  is  the  neajest 
way  home),  we  step  into  Bohemia.  We  have  only  to  say  we  are 
there,  and  there  is  evidence,  all  about  us,  of  the  fact.  Rows 
and  layers  of  exquisite  glass  fill  the  chamber,  and  everybody 
who  enters  it  is  subject  to  a  fever  about  lamp-stands.  We 
must  not  go  into  any  raving  about  them,  as  our  subject  is  brass ; 
but  we  must  just  mention  one  solid  hct;  that  the  dark-red 
lamp-stands,  so  splendidly  produced  in  Bohemia^  are  to  be 
eschewed,  as  they  absorb  the  light 

Now,  said  we — as  we  came  away,  with  some  of  the  beautiful 
designs  we  had  seen,  lodged  in  certain  of  the  best  chambers  of 
our  brains — ^what  are  we  about,  that  we  do  not  oflfer  our  reve- 
rence to  the  spirit  of  Art  in  Birmingham,  as  we  do  in  old  Italy, 
or  any  other  place,  that  is  only  far  enough  off  in  space  or  time  1 
Why  do  we  dare  to  talk  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  other  divine 
craftsmen,  with  reverence,  while  giving  no  heed  to  the  extra- 
ordinary progress  of  popular  Art  in  our  own  towns,  and  our 
own  day  ?  It  must  be  from  ignorance,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
despise  some  things  that  are  done  among  us  now;  but  that 
ignorance  makes  our  talk  about  ancient  Art,  and  foreign  Art^ 
look  very  like  affectation.  We  should  like  to  know  how  many 
British  travellers — who  rush  into  enthusiasm  about  fountains 
in  Germany  and  Italy — will  trouble  themselves  to  go  and  look 
at  the  fountain  just  opened  in  the  Market  House,  at  Bir- 
mingham ?  And,  if  they  go,  what  will  they  say  1  How  will 
they  bring  in  the  word  "  Brummagem  1"  Will  they  venture 
to  apply  it  to  the  four  bronze  bojs  who  represent  Birmingham  1 
There  they  are  :  the  one  shouldering  his  musket ;  and  another 
blowing  his  bubble  of  glass — ^boy-fashion;  and  the  third — 
thoughtful  one— with  his  sextant  in  his  hand,  and  a  cog-wheel 
by  his  side ;  ami  the  fourth,  proud  and  careful  of  his  charge  of 
an  elegant  vase !  Will  no  charm  be  found  here,  because  these 
symbols  are  of  native  conception  1  Will  the  bronzes  below  be 
alighted,  while  siire  of  admiration  if  fancied  to  be  ancient  ?  the 
four  groups  and  garlands — the  fish,  the  poultry,  the  vegetables^ 
and  the  flowers  and  fruit  1  These  things  will  not,  at  least,  be 
despised  by  those  who  see  most  of  them.    The  Birmingham 
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people  BOom  to  enjoy  their  Tocatioo,  more  than  any  townMlI 
people  I  ever  remember  to  hnvc  seen.  Their  taste,  and  tbdt 
ecieutifio  faculties,  find  a  ooustant  gratification  in  the  purMlt 
of  their  ordinary  businesa.  It  is  uu  bthalf  of  persona  who  knar 
Uttle  of  the  place,  that  one  forms  the  wish  that  we  ooold  iB 
relish  beauty,  wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  and  hononr  Art, 
ever  may  bo  the  name  of  its  dnelliug-pkco.  Tuhal-cnin  hM 
always  been  an  iutercstiug  person,  from  his  having  begun  U| 
hard  work  so  extremely  early  in  human  life.  It  is  absurd 
despise  liie  later  and  prettier  doings,  because  the  roar  of  I 
fumaco  and  the  whia  of  his  tools  are  among  not  onl;  the 
of  books,  but  the  common  suuoda  of  every  day. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 
HOPE  WITH  A   SLATB  ANCHOE. 

Almost  everybody  knows  Killarney — knows  about  it,  at  d 
events,  by  book  or  newspaper,  if  not  by  the  actual  sight  of  iU— 
but  scarcely  anybody  has  either  seen  or  hoard  of  Va] 
"  Valencia !  why,  I  thonght  that  was  in  Spain,"  some  o«io  w3t 
cry  out.  "  What  can  Valencia  and  Killamey  have  to  d«  w' ' 
each  otiier ) "  Why,  simply  that  they  axo  about  f<>rty  uu 
apart,  and  that  everybody  who  aeos  KillarHey  sliould  go  on  ti 
Valencia.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  Valencia  in  Spain ;  and  it  (I 
probable  that  this  island  is  numed  after  that  city ; 
were  Spaniards  here,  once  uiMin  a  time,  when  there  wu  t 
great  trade  between  Galway  and  Sjitun.  There  were,  probably 
Spaniards  living  on  the  island  when  the  Grand  Armada  s  ~ 
by — fated  to  lose  the  great  ship,  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  clo4 
by,  and  two  more  pieseutly  after  neiir  Kilkee,  on  the  oonst  i 
Oare ;  and  more  still  near  the  Giant's  Causeway  iu  the  noid 
All  Ireland  was  supplied  with  wine  from  Spain  between  two  ni 
three  centuries  ago ;  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  mcrdiai 
or  agents  from  the  Spanish  Valencia  might  give  ita  name  to  t] 
Imh  island  and  ^rl — ^l\i6  tao*.  ^tssVctV^  '^rt  iu  Europe. 

It  ia  ft  glorious  -^Ofx  foi  ftcenex^  -,  wai  A  ■Ha"j^^''i>e.'k  i^ 
om  for  trade.     rcr\iH«  iV  ^a*  ^^^^  ■.  ^  ^  t:fex&&sx«.-* 
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some  time  or  other.  There  it  lies,  just  within  a  great  bay, 
spreading  out  its  arms,  as  if  to  guard  the  lake-like  sea  within ; 
and  rearing  up  mountains,  as  if  to  prevent  the  winds  of  heaven 
from  visiting  its  face  too  roughly.  The  winds  do  find  their  way 
in  at  times,  however ;  and  they  are  so  very  rough  within  that 
smooth  sound  as  to  prevent  the  ferryboat  passing :  and  then  the 
people  on  the  island  cannot  get  their  letters  and  newspapers, 
though  they  are  near  enough  to  the  mainland  to  see  the  post- 
bags  arrive  at  the  feny-house.  The  English  residents  say  this 
is  a  hardship  in  winter,  for  they  depend  so  much  more  than 
English  people  can  suppose  on  their  letters  and  newspapers,  in 
a  situation  so  wild  as  their  island.  Last  winter,*  however,  there 
was  not  a  day  in  which  the  sound  was  impassable. 

If  those  waters  could  tell  what  has  happened  on  them,  and  if 
those  mountains  on  the  mainland  could  echo  to  our  ears  the 
things  that  have  been  said  in  their  recesses,  we  should  hear 
some  curious  stories.  There  is  one  inlet  of  the  sea  which  can 
be  overlooked  from  the  island,  flowing  in  among  the  mountains, 
turning  and  winding  round  many  a  promontory,  and  past  many 
an  old  dwelling  now  in  ruins ;  and  among  the  rest,  the  ivy- 
grown  gable,  and  roofless  front  of  the  house  where  O'Connell  was 
bom.  It  was  up  that  inlet  that  smugglers  used  to  steal  by 
night — as  the  pirates  of  the  olden  time  had  done  before  them. 
They  used  to  slip  in  on  one  side  of  the  island,  while  the  Govern- 
ment cruiser  was  watching  the  other ;  and  up  they  came,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  mountains,  and  behind  the  screen  of  the  promon- 
tories, lying  hid  in  some  chasm  of  the  rocks  if  the  enemy  came 
by ;  and  always  winning  their  way  up,  sooner  or  later,  to  the 
still  dark  cove,  on  whose  brink  stands  that  ivied  ruin.  We  must 
remember  that  smuggling  was  then  and  there  considered  rather 
an  act  of  patriotism  than  an  offence.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
coasts  were  some  of  the  most  disaffected  of  the  Irish  ;  and  they 
amazingly  enjoyed  depriving  England,  and  the  English  part  of 
their  own  Government,  of  the  produce  of  the  Customs,  while 
carrying  on  a  good  trade  with  their  dear  friends,  the  French  and 
Spaniards,  and  making  their  own  fortunes  at  the  same  time. 
Not  small,  therefore,  was  the  amount  of  smuggling  that  went 
forward — if  the  local  histories  are  true — at  that  ivied  house, 
and,  in  a  somewhat  more  genteel  and  disguised  manner,  at 
Denynane  Abbey,  the  residence  formerly  of  an  unde  of  O'Connell, 

♦  1862. 
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and  thi3ii  his  own.  And  tliu  rocks  of  V&lencift  itself  afford  p 
facilities  for  tbe  same  practice,  nbich  used  to  gti  on  iln 
unclieoked  by  the  ooast-guard  who  were,  and  etiU  are,  HUtw 
on  the  is]ihud.  1  saw  their  flag,  the  other  da-y,  floating  li 
mast  high,  iu  motiming  for  WelliQ|rton.  The  men  haxc  litt 
to  do  uow  but  to  learn  and  tell  the  news,  wheu  their  tvatl 
duty  ie  doue  ;  for  Frnuce,  SpHin,  aud  Ireland  ore  no  longer  I 
foes  of  England,  and  the  reduutiun  of  CtiatvmB  duties  lua  na 
amuggliiig  no  longer  worth  while ;  so  thitC  tlie  coust-goanl  \m 
but  a  dull  life  of  it.  And  bo  hiive  the  constobalaty.  Pb 
fellows !  there  ia  scarcely  anything  for  them  to  do,  w>w  tli 
industry,  biin^ng  regrdar  good  wages,  has  aucoeodod  to  tl 
gambling  of  an  illicit  tiade,  with  its  ocuaaiomU  frays  aud  d 

I  saw  them  making  the  most  of  a  small  incidL-ut,  last  S 
for  want  of  any  more  serions  employment.  In  gtmisal,  tl 
look  out,  yawning,  from  the  barred  windows  of  th 
or  rub  away  at  their  brass  plates  and  buckles,  wliidi  aro  al 
as  bright  oe  the  Queen's  dinner  service ;  or  lean  aver  a 
[leelmg  an  apple,  or  rush  out  to  nee  a  traveller  pass  by. 
Sunday  lust,  u  dozen  or  so  uf  half  drunk  young  men  caraa  o 
In  a  high  wind,  from  the  mainland  to  Valencia,  raced  to 
little  inn  in  a  staggering  sort  of  way,  took  possession  of  a  parioai 
where  all  smoked  and  talked  together;  paeped  into  a 
parlour  where  two  ladies  were  sitting — invaded  the  kitcbeu  U 
lent  a  Imnd  to  the  cooking,  shutting  up  the  oven,  so  as  to  i)M 
the  apple  pie  that  was  baking  for  the  ladies'  dinner — and  yt 
sently  burst  away  again,  declaring  that  they  would  haTO  a  n 
in  the  sound.  The  wind  was  now  in  a  ronriug  state,  and  tl 
waves  were  curling  with  foam,  while  Neptune's  sheep  jtimpa 
up  most  pertiuaciouaiy  against  the  black  rwcka.  OqI  *ei 
everybody  to  see  how  tlie  silly  fellows  would  mona^  :  the  d 
landlady,  with  her  shawl  over  her  head,  iu  her  Uttle  I 
garden  ;  the  neighbours  on  points  which  overlooked  the  souncl 
Eind  the  gallant  soldierly  constabulary  showing  tbemaelrcs  a 
the  road  and  the  httle  pier.  Boats  were  in  readiness^  and  ava 
body  ou  the  watch,  with  all  their  clothes  fluttering  in  the  win 
There  it  was  presently — that  crowded  boat — flying  along  witi 
all  its  sails  out,  despei-ately  awry,  as  if  it  must  fill  the  t 
moment.  It  did  not,  however.  The  fellows  had  better  Jod 
tiiou  they  deserved,    'l^ii'j  w.'oiiik.  \.\itt  ttsci^  \.\Bt  » 
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pkuse,  tnmbled  out,  toppled  over  each  other  upon  a  car,  and 
dashed  off  npon  the  Gahirdveen  road.  The  adventure  was  oyer ; 
and  the  constabulary  had  only  to  go  home  again. 

Despairing  of  any  higher  order  of  romance  than  this,  I  was 
disposed  to  see  what  the  industry  of  Valencia  now  is.  So  a 
eomnde  and  I  begged  the  favour  of  a  resident  to  let  his  car  to 
ui^  on  Monday  morning,  that  we  might  see  something  that  we 
had  heard  of — something  better  than  smuggling — ^up  among 
the  hills.  We  saw  that,  and  a  good  deal  more,  in  the  course  of 
our  remariiable  drive. 

There  are  two  main  roads  in  Valencia-— the  upper  and  lower 
—running  nearly  its  whole  length,  which  is  about  five  Irish 
miles ;  that  is,  nearly  seven  English.  We  went  by  the  lower* 
and  returned  by  the  upper  road.  Besides  the  familiar  spectacle 
of  the  Irish  ca];>in — that  sad  spectacle,  too  well  known  to  need 
to  be  described  again — ^we  saw  some  curious  indications  of  the 
ways  of  the  inhabitants.  To  save  the  trouble  of  putting  up 
gates  to  the  fields,  each  man  who  had  a  cart  had  put  it  in  the 
gateway.  This  kept  out  the  cow,  but  it  let  in  the  pigs  and 
fowls ;  and  it  did  not  matter  much  to  the  cow  after  alL  She 
had  only  the  additional  trouble  of  getting  over  the  low  earthen 
fence — which  every  cow  did,  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  our  car. 
One  woman  had  taken  her  two  cows  into  the  potato  plot  with 
her — ^to  help  her  to  dig  potatoes,  no  doubt.  At  a  distance,  the 
thatched  roofe  (weedy  and  without  eaves)  and  the  walls  by  the 
roadside  appeared  to  be  vandyked  with  some  pattern  of  a  dirty 
white  colour.  On  coming  near,  we  found  this  to  be  a  row  of 
Bpllt  fish,  drying.  Fresh  fish  may  be  had  every  day,  for  the 
catching;  but  ^e  people  prefer  their  fish  salt.  We  looked 
abroad  over  the  sound,  but  there  was  not  one  single  fishing-boat 
nor  any  sort  of  vessel ;  but  on  some  high  land  lay  a  boat  on  the 
grass,  the  only  one  we  saw.  Its  being  there  seemed  rather  like 
an  Irish  bull,  while  the  water  below  looked  so  blank  for  want  of 
it.  Next,  we  were  stopped  for  some  minutes.  A  young  farmer 
had  thought  proper  to  choose  the  middle  of  the  high  road  for 
winnowing  his  crop  of  oats.  There  was  plenty  of  high  and  dry 
ground  at  hand ;  but  he  preferred  the  middle  of  the  road  :  so 
he  had  to  bundle  up  his  cloth,  and  shove  away  his  oats,  spilling 
the  grain  at  every  move,  and  turning  in  despair  from  us  to  a 
cartful  of  people  who  came  up  at  the  moment  on  the  other  side. 
To  complete  his  embarrassment*  the  horse  in  the  cart  was  blind, 
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and  could  not  be  made  aivikni  of  the  conoetaioDS  reqniitd 
him.  Afl^r  &  \oee  of  much  timo  mid  uate,  we  were  all  it  h 
proper  busineas  again — the  farmer  actually  dmgging  twik  1 
nppamtuB  to  tlie  middle  of  the  ruod,  rs  bood  na  it  was  dev. 

BcBJdes  the  cabins  and  cottages,  we  saw,  near  this  roiui, 
solitary,  dreary- looking  white  honse.  It  was  tall  and 
lurge,  with  no  garden  or  field  belonging  to  it.  lu  wiwW 
looked  OS  if  they  had  never  been  opened  ;  its  wood-work  a*  if 
had  not  been  painted  for  a  century;  and  its  whitewash  wu  g» 
with  wcather-staina.  It  was  the  Cholera  Hospital.  Nnt 
token  of  a  dwelling  was  near,  but  the  remains  of  a  mud-hl 
melted  down  by  the  raiiffi.  The  sight  of  the  place  is  enough 
give  the  cholera  to  a  nervous  person.  Before  the  famine  tht 
were  three  thoneand  inhabitants  on  the  island.  Xow,  tbui^ 
the  intervening  years  have  settled  many  new  rcsidenls 
there  are  only  two  thousand  five  hundred.  I  wonder  bnw  msi 
died  in  that  house,  whether  scores  or  huudredu !  As  i 
country  people  say,  "  The  cholera  found  them  weak  from  d 
hunger,"  and  carried  them  off  with  wonderful  rapidity.  Of  tl 
three  thousand  reiudents  of  Valencia,  at  the  time  of  the  foaiit 
two  thousand  two  hundred  received  relief  in  food,  as  their  oB 
chance  for  life.  But  no  more  of  this  now.  I  am  speakuigaC 
scene  of  health,  and  indufltiy,  and  plenty,  for  all  who  cboow^ 
seek  ib 

All  the  way  from  the  port,  our  eyes  have  been  fixed  on 
tower,  high  up  and  afar,  with  a  vast  green  upland  between  i 
and  it.  We  want  to  reach  that  tower,  for  the  sake  of  a  §■ 
gver  the  Atlantic.  Arriving  at  a  hiunlet  of  cabins,  sot  doi 
one  right  before  another,  with  a  manure  heap  and  puiU 
between  each,  we  are  told  that  we  must  walk  the  rest  of  til 
way;  and  very  temptii^  looks  the  long  green  ascent,  with 
broad  green  road  just  distinguishable  in  the  midst.  My 
rade  asks  aii  old  woman  how  far  it  is  to  the  tower.  No  autma 
She  understands  nothing  but  Irish-  We  try  a  funny-looki 
boy;  but  to  cveiy  sort  of  question  he  answers  only — "I  know 
and  this  is  evidently  the  only  Engliali  he  can  speak.  Then 
a  girl,  pelting  the  cows  wltli  peat,  to  send  them  out  of  our  «i 
she  speaks  English.  My  comrade  asks,  "  Is  there  anybody 
at  the  tower  t"  "Yes,  miss."  "Who  is  there  1"  "  Only  tl 
cows,  miss,"  We  go  to  see.  There  is,  indeed,  n  green  roi 
and  it  must  once  have  bcea  a,  &ae  o^e,  ^-o.^'gco^  ks^  tbe 
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of  the  little  bridges  over  the  water-courses,  which  look  as  good 
as  ever.  Up  we  go^  up  and  up,  amidst  the  wondering  cattle, 
some  of  which  lie  in  our  path  till  the  last  moment,  while  others 
flee,  and  others  again  stick  out  their  fore  legs,  and  stand  fast, 
as  if  thej  thought  we  wanted  to  knock  them  down.  One  calm- 
looking  munching  cow  looks  benignly  at  us,  as  if  wishing  us  a 
pleasant  walk ;  another,  a  nervous  heifer,  seems  to  prick  up  her 
horns  as  a  horse  pricks  up  his  ears,  and  looks  disposed  to  run  at 
us  in  sheer  fright  She  scampers  off  when  we  look  at  her,  and 
turns,  and  approaches  as  we  proceed ;  and  then  scampers  off 
again.  We  find^one  at  the  tower.  It  is  too  high.  For  some 
time  we  have  seen  nothing  aliye  but  a  black  caterpillar  in  the 
grass,  and  a  wagtail  see-sawing  its  body  on  a  warm  stone.  Up 
at  the  tower,  on  the  topmost  stone  of  its  ruined  walls,  sits  a 
jackdaw,  immensely  solemn  and  important,  believing  himself  no 
doubt  the  lord  of  the  scene.  But  we  cannot  attend  to  him  now. 
We  can  see  daws  elsewhere;  but  nowhere  else  is  there  anything 
like  this  scene. 

We  sit  down  on  the  stones  which  were  once  the  wall,  and 
look  below — ^not,  if  the  truth  were  told,  without  some  of  the 
aching  of  the  bones  which  is  the  miserable  pain  of  those  who 
poep  over  a  precipice,  or  dream  that  they  are  thrown  down 
one.  At  the  same  instant,  by  an  odd  coincidence,  we  ask  each 
other  whether  there  is  anything  whiter  than  snow,  because  the 
foam,  rushing  and  weltering  about  that  rock  in  the  sunshine 
beneath,  looks  to  our  eyes  whiter  than  any  snow  we  ever  saw.  I 
wiU  tell  no  more  of  this  view  from  Bray  Head,  in  Valencia. 
There  is  no  describing  the  SkeUig  Rocks,  or  the  black  nearer 
crags,  or  the  dreamy  beauty  of  the  inland  view  of  receding 
mountains,  with  glittering  sounds  and  bays  running  in  among 
them.  Far  out  at  sea,  there  are  smoke-like  showers;  but, 
turning  the  other  way,  or  looking  below,  the  water  is,  where  not 
a  true  Mediterranean  blue,  a  deep  green  or  bright  lilaa  This 
ruined  tower  was  erected  when  invasion  was  expected ;  and  the 
green  track  was  the  military  toad,  up  which  went  the  soldiers 
and  the  cannon.  There  were  once  two  forts  below — ^north  and 
south  of  Bray  Head.  They  were  built  by  Cromwell.  If  anything 
remains  of  them,  they  are,  with  this  tower,  the  property  of  this 
melancholy  daw,  which  now  is  on  the  move  to  show  us  the  way 
down.  We  must  go,  for  we  have  not  yet  seen  what  we  came 
out  for. 


era 
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We  return  b;  the  upper  road ;  imd  mj  oomrado  poiiita  « 
that,  while  there  in  a  ncU-niorked  foot-track  on  the  hud  r 
there  is  no  trace  of  wheels.    It  aeems  ob  if  i 
wheeled  cftiriage  that  had  ever  beeu  here. 

We  observe  a  stranger  thiog  thaju  this.     While  the  dwi 
are  so  wretchedly  thatched  a§  to  look  like  the  huts  of  m 
the  fences  are  patched  with  slates — the  rotuls  ore  i 
slates — tlio  broken  windows  of  houHes  that  have  ^ 
blocked  up  with  slates.     There  ore  olatee  evetywberc  but « 
thej  ought  to  be.     These  idate  sytuptuuui  show  that  ■>  t 
approaching  the  object  of  our  drive. 

After  a  ateep  descent,  we  turn  tip  a  left  hand  roaid,  « 
shows  abundant  marks  of  wheels — of  wheeU  broad  a 
an  ancient  Pickford's  waggon.     Thb  is  the  road  which  ■ 
to  the  slate- tjuarries,   and  down  which  come  thaM,^ 
blocks  of  slate — some  of  them  weighing  fifteen  t 
the  world  is  beginning  to  hear,  and,  in  fact,  I 
deal  since  the  Great  Exhibition. 

A  few  yeoiii  ago,  people  who  knew  nothing  of  alatc  but  fl 
material  to  roof  houses  with  and  do  sums  upon,  were  o 
to  lind  it  could  be  made  to  serve  for  so  large  a  thing  ■ 
billiard-table.  For  biUiard-tables  there  is  nothing  likv  a 
perfectly  level  and  smooth  as  it  is.  Then, 
there  was  nothing  like  shite  for  their  slabs  (till  ihej  an  lidi 
enough  to  afford  marble) ;  and  formers'  wives  diaoomvJ  Hw 
same  thing  in  regard  to  tbeir  dairies.  Plumbers  thou  begu  b* 
declare  that  there  was  nothing  like  slate  for  cistema  and  mak»: 
and  buildem,  noticing  this,  tried  elate  for  the  pavuiDcnt  nt  viA- 
houses,  pantries,  and  kitchens,  and  for  cottage  floora ;  and  tbff 
have  long  declared  that  there  is  nothing  hko  it ;  it  ia  ao  dMB, 
and  dries  so  quickly.  If  so,  thought  the  oniiuuental  gardoMr, 
it  must  lie  the  very  thing  for  garden  chairs,  eumnier<bouas, 
sun-dials,  and  tables  in  arbours  ;  and  it  u  the  yery  thing.  IV 
stouemoson  was  equally  pleaaetl  uritli  it  for  gravcatonca.  "The 
said  the  builder  again,  when  |ieqil«xed  with  complaiuta  4 
damp  wall  in  an  opposed  sitmilion,  "  why  should  i 
slated  aa  well  au  a  I'oof,  if  it  wonts  it  as  much  i"  So  J^  b 
and  in  mountain  dietriuts,  where  uu«  end  of  a  houM  ia  a 
to  beating  rains,  we  see  that  end  as  scaly  aa  a  li 
its  own  toof.  TW«  il  Sa  -NiUv  the  small  I 
btUliiieBs  vA  t\ic  (^umtj  'uiN^ieatM!.*!  woiS.  "Ooa  < 
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to  them  are  of  slate  ;  and  the  paths  before  the  doors  are  paved 
with  slate.  We  look  in  upon  the  steam-engine  ;  and  we  observe 
that  the  fittings  of  the  engine-house  are  all  of  slate,  so  that  no 
dust  can  lodge,  and  no  damp  can  enter. 

It  is  the  quany  that  we  care  most  to  see ;  and  up  to  it  we 
go,  under  the  guidance  of  the  overlooker,  as  soon  as  he  has 
measured  a  block  of  slate  with  the  marked  rod  he  carries  in  his 
hand.  He  is  a  Welshman — from  Bangor — ^the  only  person 
among  ^e  hundred  and  twenty  about  the  works  who  is  not 
Irish.  Is  it  really  so?  we  ask,  when  we  are  in  the  quany. 
There  is  nobody  there — ^iiot  one  man  or  boy  among  all  those 
groups — ^who  can  properly  be  called  ragged.  Many  have  holes 
in  their  clothes ;  but  all  have  clothes — real  garments,  instead  of 
flapping  tatters,  hung  on,  nobody  knows  how.  Another  thing. 
These  people  are  working  steadily  and  gravely.  If  spoken  to, 
they  answer  calmly,  and  with  an  air  of  independence — ^without 
vociferation,  cant,  flattery,  or  any  kind  of  passion.  Yet  these 
people  are  all  Irish  ;  and  they  speak  as  they  do  because  they 
are  independent.  They  have  good  work;  and  they  do  their 
work  well.  They  earn  good  wages ;  and  they  feel  independent. 
These  are  the  people  who,  in  famine  time,  formed  a  middle 
class  between  the  few  proprietors  in  the  island  and  the  many 
paupers.  The  receivers  of  relief,  we  have  said,  were  two 
thousand  two  hundred.  The  proprietors  and  their  families 
were  two  hundred.  These  work-people  and  their  families  were 
the  remaining  six  hundred.  They  look  like  people  who  could 
hold  their  ground  in  a  season  of  stress.  This  quarry  was  their 
anchorage. 

What  a  noble  place  it  is !  We  climb  till  we  find  ourselves 
standing  on  the  upper  tramway,  or  the  verge  of  a  precipice  of 
slate,  with  a  rough  wall  of  slate  behind  us—K)f  all  shades  of 
grey,  from  white  to  black,  contrasting  well  with  the  orange  line 
of  the  iron  mould  caused  by  the  drip  frx>m  the  roof  upon  the 
tramway ;  but  the  ceiling  is  the  most  prodigious  thing  about 
the  place.  It  is,  in  sober  truth,  in  its  massiveness,  greyness, 
smoothness,  and  vastness,  somewhat  like  the  granite  roof  in 
the  great  chamber  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  It  takes  away  one's 
breath  with  something  of  the  same  crushing  feeling.  And  then, 
look  at  the  groups  clustered  or  half  hidden  in  this  enormous 
cavern.  How  small  every  one  looks— the  men  with  the  borers 
and  mallets,  making  holes  for  the  blBJSt\T^^\  Wi^  t&^gl^^^^*^^ 
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wedges  and  mallete,  splitting  off  great  blodu:  bob 
high  up  over  lieod ;  Bonio  in  cuplioards  for  witbin  ;  i 
dork  creviues  in  the  mighty  waIIb  !     Knock,  knock,  k 
the  mallets,  with  aii  euLo  following  each  knock, — br,  i 
iaccasant ;  and  the  echo  uf  the  drip  heard  tlirougb  a 
for  every  filnsh. 

Wliat  are  they  doing  below — tliose  two  meu  witb  tha  d 
and  hooka,  tliat  they  can  scurcely  shift  1  I'liey  am  fl 
houks  in  crevices  under  the  horizontal  mass  uf  iJ«te.  ■  IL  riiB; 
and  as  it  risca  they  sluft  the  hooks  further  into  llw  cracky  till 
the  block  breaks  off.  When  the  hooks  ore  in  the  niiddle  uf  rt* 
weight  it  i-ises  steadily — why  and  how )  Look  «l  CluU  ^*tB^ 
on  that  tramway'in  the  !ur  overhead,  the  waggon  wi^  mppcrtel 
on  those  euomious  beams,  which  are  themselTCft  nphcld  if 
clamps  fixed  in  the  shtte  woUs  of  the  oareru.  On  each  tUk  d 
that  airy  truck  there  is  a  ats^,  and  in  oacb  stage  is  a  hh 
working  a  windlass,  which  tunis  a  cog  wheel.  Iiy  vbidi  tbt 
truck  is  moved  forward  or  backward.  The  chntns  aad  bwfa 
which  are  raising  the  block  hong  down  fW>u  ibitt  maobinay ; 
and  as  the  men  in  the  air  work  their  cog  wheol,  ilie  moa  m  tW 
ground  stand  away  &om  under  the  block,  and  sen  it  mowd  tai 
deposited  on  the  tnick  which  is  to  convey  it  to  the  iwr  niA. 
That  truck  is  on  the  tramway  below,  and  a  horae  dmws  it  to 
the  saw  mill,  whero  the  block  will  be  raised  again  hy  a^mv  ist 
machinery,  and  placed  in  the  right  pusitioii  fur  tiie  aut^  It 
weighs  only  about  three  tons.  A  single  hor«o  cau  tin*  ft 
weight  of  five  tons.  The  largest  sisc  is,  as  biu  bean  «ul 
fifteen  tons. 

Wo  go  down  to  the  saw-mills — down,  among,  and  nanil, 
hillocks  of  refuse.  The  noise  in  the  mill  is  eo  kunid — in  kud 
as  well  as  degree — that  we  caimot  stay :  but  u  glnoca  is  enoagk 
The  engine  works  tho  great  nuws,  wliiuh  hero  tin  nut  ^Ht  ife 
blocks,  but  square  them,  and  smooth  their  sides  and  end^  TW 
rest  is  done  at  the  works  below — at  the  port.  The  grating  nod 
RLSpiug  can  be  better  oonteived  than  descrilied  or  endimd. 
Above  the  blocks  are  suspended  a  sort  of  funuols,  twa  stuck 
sand  and  water  drip,  in  aid  of  the  sawing  process.  \Vc  aM  tUh 
glance  at  the  curious  picture  of  grey  blouks — iMfptradioukt 
saws,  apparently  moving  up  and  down  by  thmr  own  will — and 
superintending  men — anil,  thinking  how  good  a  sfwctada  tt 
ivquld  be,  but  fur  tho  ti-cmendous  noise,  hiistco  away. 
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On  the  road  down  hill  is  one  of  the  broad-wheeled  trucks, 
laden  with  an  enormous  block.  We  wonder  how  we  shall  pass 
it.  We  do  so,  by  favour  of  a  recess  in  the  road,  and  jog  on. 
On  the  left,  opens  a  eharming  narrow  lane,  overhung  with  ash 
and  birch,  gay  with  gorse,  and  bristling  with  brambles.  We 
jump  off  oiur  car,  dismiss  it,  plunge  down  the  lane,  waste  a  va6t 
deal  of  time  in  feasting  on  blackberries — ^the  dessert  to  our 
biscuit-lunch — ^and  at  last  sit  down  on  some  stones  to  say  how 
good  Valencia  blackberries  are,  and  how  gaudy  a  Valencia  lane 
is  with  gorse  and  heather ;  and  then  we  talk  over  and  fix  in 
our  memories  what  we  have  seen ;  and  finally  emerge  from  the 
bottom  of  the  lane,  explore  the  dairy  and  old  house  of  the 
Knight  of  Kerry,  and  proceed  on  our  way  to  the  works  at  the 
port,  heedless  of  how  the  time  slips  away  while  we  gaze  at  the 
lighthouse,  and  the  opposite  shore,  and  &r  away  over  Dingle 
Bay,  to  the  faint  blue  Dingle  mountains.  We  do,  however,  at 
length  reach  the  gate  of  the  works. 

We  miss  the  terrible  noise  of  which  we  had  been  warned,  and 
which  had  made  itself  heard  in  our  inn.  The  works  are,  in  fact, 
stopped  for  the  repair  of  the  machineiy ;  and  as  they  will  not 
be  going  again  while  we  are  in  Valencia,  we  can  only  look  roimd 
and  see  what  we  can.  We  see  on  every  hand  noble  slabs  of 
slate,  many  feet  long  and  broad,  and  from  half-an-inch  to  three 
inches  in  thickness.  Scores  of  them  are  standing  on  edge, 
leaning  against  each  other,  as  if  they  could  be  lifted  up,  and 
carried  away  like  sheets  of  pasteboard.  By  picking  up  a  bit 
that  has  been  cut  off,  one  finds  the  difference.  %  It  is  very  heavy; 
and  this,  I  suppose,  is  the  impediment  to  its  adoption  for  many 
domestic  piu'poses  for  which  it  is  otherwise  remarkably  fit.  One 
boy  was  at  work  on  a  great  piece  that  we  could  make  nothing 
of  without  explanation.  It  had  large  round  holes  cut  out,  as  if 
with  a  monstrous  cheese-taster,  the  slab  being  an  inch  thick  ; 
and  the  boy  was  cutting  out  pieces  of  what  was  left  between 
the  circles.  It  was  for  the  ridge  of  a  house ;  and  in  a  moment 
we  saw  that  the  pattern  was  like  that  of  many  barge-boards  of 
ornamented  cottage&  We  found  that  the  carving,  turning,  and 
ornamental  manufacture  of  slate  articles  do  not  proceed  far  in 
Valencia,  as  the  London  houses  do  not  like  rivalship  in  that 
part  of  the  business ;  but  in  the  abode  of  the  proprietor  we 
saw,  in  an  amusing  way,  what  might  be  done  by  one  who  has 
a  mind  to  furnish  his  house  with  slate. 


SS3  HANDICBAPT. 

On  entering  the  ^rden  door  we  foond,  fls  might  be 
n  pavement  of  iJate,  smooth  ftnd  dose-fitted,  leading  op 
house.  The  borders  of  the  purterrea  were  of  upright 
there  was  a  little  gravestone  in  the  gmSA — 
less,  of  some  domestic  pet — of  the  same  uiaterial.  The 
[wtliB  between  the  vegetable  beds  were  paved  with  tlait:  ml 
reosonubty,  considenng  how  wet  the  climiit^  is,  and  bmr  tpoAij 
itlate  dries.  The  sun-dial  and  garden  aeata  followed  of  nrVK  i 
Entering  the  house,  we  found  not  only  the  pavetDVDt  of  tbe  he(  i 
but  its  lower  panels  of  slate  ;  and  this  reminded  us  (if  the  fl»^ 
lence  of  granaries  and  bams  which  are  flagged  instead  of  Inanh^ 
And  have  a  skirting-board  of  slate,  which  Icecps  oat  nt> 
mice  altogether,  supposing  tbe  door  to  be  in  good  orfi 
saving  in  grain  soon  pays  the  difference  between  suoh  A 
iind  wood,  which  rats  always  can  and  do  gnaw  throt^). 

In  the  hall  were  an  umbrella  imd  hat-etiuid,  m.  dah, 
standard-lamp,  all  of  slate.  The  weight  is  a  favoRrahle 
in  the  first  and  last  of  these  articles  ;  but,  great  aa  ia  tbe 
tage  of  the  lamp  not  being  liable  to  be  upset,  the  onloor  of : 
is  too  dark.  Dark  lamp-stands  absorb  tix>  mnch  li^L  II 
dining-room  was  a  very  handeome  round  table  nf 
gated  somewhat  like  marble,  and  delightfiillj 
smooth,  and  level.  Its  weight  makes  it  all  bat 
and  this  may  be  an  ubjection  :  but  there  is  no  doaht  of  id 
beauty— with  its  moulded  rim,  its  well-turned  stem,  and  finiW 
pedestal.  At  the  Knight  of  Kerry's  house  we  had  seen  a  caeW 
mantel-piece,  with  fluted  pillars  of  slate  ;  and  here  we  eaw  olhv 
mantel -pieces,  variously  carved.  The  fenders  were  delt^ilbl. 
— smoothly  turned  slopes  which  invited  the  feet  to  net  aod  b 
warmed  ; — simple,  effectual,  and  so  neat  as  to  be  rettUy  pnllf. 
There  was  nothing  that  we  liked  so  well  as  the  fenden— ooha 
it  was  the  paper-weights,  simply  ornamented  :  or  tbe  bock- 
ahelvea — perfectly  plain,  with  their  rounded  edge^  aul  thcff 
evident  capacity  to  bear  any  weight.  Ko  folioe,  hrirnTri  iiifwil 
— no  atlases,  however  magnificent,  can  bend  a  shtdf  of  llato: 
and  I  very  much  doubt  whether  the  spider  can  fiiat«n  her 
to  its  surface.  No  msect  can  penetrate  it ;  and  this 
the  value  of  slate  furniture  in  India,  and  in  our  tro^Hcal 
where  ante  hollow  out  everything  wooden,  fW>m  tfao  fc 
of  a  bouse  to  its  roof-tree.    Hearth-stones  of  slate  wen  a 
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of  course  in  this  house ;  and  wjb  wished  they  had  been  so  in 
some  otJiers,  where  there  has  been  repeated  danger  of  fire  from 
sparks  or  hot  ashes  fieJling  between  the  joints  of  the  stones  com- 
posing the  hearth.  Then,  there  were  a  music-stand,  a  what-not, 
a  aofa-table-'and  probably  many  more  articles  in  the  bed-rooms, 
kitchen,  and  offices,  which  we  did  not  see. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  heard  so  much  of  new  applications 
of  slate,  within  two  or  three  years,  as  to  show  that  the  world 
is  awakening  to  a  sense  of  its  uses ;  but  such  a  display  as  this 
was  a  curious  novelty.  I  believe  it  is  only  recently  that  it  has 
been  discovered  how  well  this  material  bears  turning  and  carving, 
and  how  fit  it  therefore  is  to  be  used  in  masses  where  solidity  is 
required,  together  with  a  capacity  for  ornament.  If  its  use  should 
become  as  extensive  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  the  effect 
upon  many  a  secluded  mountain  population  will  be  great.  The 
slate-quarrymen  of  our  islands  are,  for  the  most  part,  a  primitive, 
and  even  semi-barbarous  set  of  people — Valencia  being  one  of 
the  excepted  cases.  In  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Wales, 
very  important  social  changes  must  take  place,  in  whole  dis- 
tricts, through  an  increased  demand  for  slate — better  wrought 
out  of  the  moimtain  than  at  present.  As  for  Valencia,  not  only 
is  its  slate  far  finer,  and  more  skilfully  obtained  than  any  wc 
have  seen  elsewhere  ;  but  the  workmen  are  a  body  of  light  to 
the  region  they  inhabit.  They  marry,  when  they  can,  English 
girls,  or  girls  who  have  had  English  training  in  household  ways. 
Their  dwellings  are  already  superior  to  those  of  their  neigh- 
bours ;  and,  if  the  works  increase,  through  an  increased  demand, 
so  as  to  become  the  absorbing  interest  of  Valencia,  the  island 
may  become  a  school  of  social  progress  to  the  whole  west  of 
Ireland,  where  such  a  school  was  sorely  needed  before  tliis 
establishment  arose. 


THB  END. 
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AND  the  Doctor  Dwarf. 

Vol.  4. — Cakes  and  Ale. 

Coumn :— The  Leaion  of  Life— Perditus 
Mutton,  who  bought  a  Caul— Tho 
Mi^or  of  Holo-cum-Comer— The  Ro- 
mance of  a  Key-hole — Mr.  Peppercorn 
"at  home"  — The  Preacher  Parrot— 
The  LiTee  of  SmiUi,  Brown,  Jones,  and 
Robinson— Shakespeare  at  "Bjcmk- 
sid©"- The  Wine  Cellar,  a  "  Morality" 


— Kind  Cousin  Tom — ^The  Manager's 
Pig— The  Tapestry  Wearer  of  Beauvaia 
—The  Genteel  Pigeons— Shakespeare 
in  China— The  Order  of  Poverty— A 
Gossip  at  Reculvers— The  Old  Man  at 
the  Gate— The  Epitaph  of  Sir  Hugh 
Evans. 

Vol.  5. — ^Punch's  Letters  to  his 
Son,  and  Complete  Letter 
Writer  —  Sketches  of  the 
English. 

Vol.  6. — A  Man  made  of  Monet. 

Vol.  7. — Comedies: 

CoKTEMTs :— Bubbles  of  the  Day— nme 
Works  Wonders— The  Catspaw— The 
Prisoner  of  War^Retired  from  Busi- 
ness— St.  Cupid,  or  Dorothy's  Fortune. 

*«*  Theu  are  also  told  ieparatdy,  price  It, 

each. 

Vol.  8. — Comedies  and  Dramas: 

Contcktb:- The  Rent  Day— Nell  Gwvnne 
—Tho  Housekeeper— The  Wedding 
Gown— The  School-Fellows — ^Doves  in 
a  Cage— Tho  Painter  of  Ghent— Black< 
oyedSusan. 


THE   FOLLOWnre   ABE   FXTBLISHED    SEPAEATELT:— 

*.  d. 


Thb  Caudlb  Lsctu&xs 
The  Btobt  op  ▲  Feathir 
puhcb'b  lsttjbbs  to  his  son 


1  0 

2  0 
1    6 


t.  d. 


The  Lesson  of  Life — the  Ltvbs  of 
Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson     .    1 


Sketches  of  the  Engush 


6 
1    6 


Price  21i.,  or  separately,  6«.  each, 

FOITR  POBTRAITS  OF  DOUGLAS  JEBSOLD. 

photographed  by  his  friend,  dr.  diamond. 

Three  of  them  were  taken  within  a  fortnight  of  his  death,  the  fourth  from  tho  marble  bust 

executed  by  E.  H.  Bailey,  B.A.,  F.R.S. 


isiograpmcai  i^icuonary  extant;  unequal 
range,  its  f\ilncs8,  accuracy,  and  comi»l 
feature  of  giving  notices  of  living,'  persons, 
Rework  of  a  similiir  nature  approaches  tb 


In  Four  Volumiei,  price  H.  2t.,  or 

THE    GTGLOFJED] 

The  llilneas  and   accuracy  of  ita  in  fori 
neceasary  manual  for  every  library  and  c 
xuuDM  and  places,  but  furnishing  ample  a 
and  Phyaical  features  of  every  coimtry  in 
▼eriea  and  InTestigations. 


Jn  Four  Volumes,  price  21.  28.,  or 

THE    GTGLOPiBDIA    0 

This  Cyclopaedia,  embracing  the  most  in 
in  the  moflt  attractive  form  of  scientific  ex 
of  beautiful  wood  engravings,  will  fui-ni&h 
the  Medical  Student  the  work  is  indisi>eiisa 


THE  GYGLOPiBDIA  01 

Ii  now  in  coiirse  of  publication,  iu  Montli 
will  be  completed  in  Eight  Vohimes.  (H 
each;  Voli.  VII.  and  YIII.  will  bo  publish. 


Tl«r..,.     W      .  1 


WOSEB  FDBLtSBED  BT  BJUDBUBT  AKD  BTAKB. 


NATDSE-FBINIED 
BBinSE  FEBNS  AND  SEA-WEEDS. 


ninlati4lnatiaid,prittV.II.  IcoKH^iIliisOuWBTkint  Fail,  pfiM  «.  It)  Tot //.  ^(*< 

OCTATO  NAimiE-PBINTED  BRITISH  FERNS. 

BMog  FIgniM  ud  Dcicilptlniu  of  Uu  Bpeolsi  ud  VutstlM  of  Penu  found  In  the  UiiHsd 

Kingdom, 

BT  THOMAS  MOOEE,  V.hB. 

.js  mnd  500  pagei  of  Letlvr-prMB.    h-j 

"  Nstun-Pilntwl  BriUab  SMb-Weedi.* 

*,*  EiUitr  Voluma  nuy  ba  bid  upuiitalT. 


Ill  day  ii  ptilijiti,  price  SI.  Zi.  (fampUlaf  On  mrk  in  4  fob,,  fni«  SI.  it}  Vot.  17.  0/  U< 

NATDBE-PRINTED  BRITISH  SEA- WEEDS. 

A  HItto>7  (connpuled  br  PIgiins  Ud  DIsMcUoD*  oftbe  AlgB  of  tha  BriUih  blga. 

BT  w.  jontraroNE  and  Alexander  ckoall. 


VOLS.  I.  &II. 

-BED  SEA-WEEDS. 
Vol.  I.  —  fiuiB  I.     DmuoOFuiKU.     00 

Bpadia.    70  Plata. 

Vol..  ll.-Smn  II.    Oei 

Oatelm.     es  FliUa. 

olalIt]i*Bp«i«. 


OLIYL  SEA- 
WEEDS. 
rn  III.    n  SpKicL    S2  Pluna.     With 


VOL.  IV. 
CELOBOSPZRKES.  —  GHEEN   SEA- 
WEEDS. 
Smira  IV.    102  BpadsL    ^  FliEes.    Wltli 
DinHcUonn  or  ill  tho  SpedH. 
Synoptical  Tublei  of  thg  Ordon  G«d«, 
iind  Specio".     Oonoral  VIbw  of  tha  atnictu™ 
w<l  iwea  of  tha  Saa-Waed  FuDlly.    fikstch 
of  thoir  ClMMfloiUoD  »nd  Dlitrtbutlon.     lo- 

Iholr  iiruen-ntioQ  In  Iba  Herbarium,  u^ 
tbeir  pnpuDtion  ex  obJacU  fbr  tba  Hicn}. 


may  bo  liad  »epar»taLy,  |irico  -H.  St,  each 


TICES   OF  THE  PRESS. 


ilifiilllr'-i-ll  "--1--  — -n-T--r  fii-T  -rtT  I 


MVIvL    E.miUllal.  .nil  Inlmli.lil.  r 


HMit  BndhuT  Id  WfKkDc  l«MtfeF4loa.w^»U«k 
9t  pfttiT  ^nwlwE,  whjl,  H  a  <d»uiiv  naauL  £■■ 


,  -    >1  dIurilatUn.  of  ikito  unerua,  a>4  ^  tMr 
^..1»«tanfoanJibamp|MMl...MidHlLiac».ln|i  |  -halinntlaainiilit  a'gwaiTat  acUiiuiir>aiH 


WORKS  PUBLISIiIiL>  BY  DHADBUKY   AM>  EVAS.". 


ILLUSTRATED   WORKS. 


THE  FOREIGN  TOUR  OF  MESSRS.  BROWN.  JON'S 
ROBINMOK.  WTial  tljuy  mw  md  did  ia  Btigiinn.  CtlBMir.  lUnmrl— fc 
Dy  aiCILiED  IlOrLB,    A  handiooio  4(o.  TOluai*.  dulh ttttr*.  [■<•-•"- 

ANNERS    AND     CUSTOMS     OF     THE    ENCUSI 


M 


'fME   COMIC   HISTORY    OF    RNGLASD.     By  Qai 

-1     J'BECKETT.     With  CglouruJ  togmrtlut*  toA  WiK>d«ul«.     r-  ■™ 

THE  COMIC    HISTORY    OF    ROME.     By  (J. 
With  OoloorodKngnivlnfftuid  Woodcut*    ByJOHNLKECO,    3 
is  iJDUi,  fritt  11>' 

SPORTING    W0RK9.I 

I  TITE  COLOOKBS  £NQBA.VII;gs,  AND  N0MEBOD8  H 
By  JOHN  LEECH. 


H^ 


SPONGE'S     SPORTING    TOUR      By    tbt 

Hnodlsy  Ctdb,"  Ac.    WIUi  Caluund  So^ntvliun  Ac.    ByJOmtl 
[iL  Stu,  pride  llj. 
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WORKS    BY    W.    M.    THACKERAY. 


THE  VIRGINIANS. 


Illturtrated  by  the  Author.    Two  vols.  Bvo,  doth.    26#. 


-♦■ — 


THE  NEWCOMES. 

niostnted  by  Richaiu)  Dotlb.    Two  vols. 
8vo,  cloth,  20*. 

%*  Alio,  a  Cheap  and  Popidar  Edition,  mth- 
out  lOuitration*,  iui(A>rm  with  the  Mi»C(l- 
laniet,  in  crown  Bro,  79. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

UluBtratod  by  the  Author.    One  Vol.  8to, 
cloth,  21f. 

*«*  AIm^  a  Cheap  and  Popular  Edition, 
without  JUudratione,  uniform  wUh  the 
MiKtllaniet,  inerown  Svo,  6«. 


PENDENNIS. 

Illustrated  by  the  Author.    Two  Tola.  8vo» 
cloth,  26i. 

*«*  Also,  a  Cheap  and  Popular  Edition, 
without  JUuttratiotis,  unborn  with  the 
MitceUaniet,  in  crown  Svo,  7t. 


HISTORY  OP 

SAMUEL  TITMARSH. 

Illustrated  by  the  Author.     One  vol.  imall 
Svo,  cloth,  49. 


A  COLLECTED  EDITION  OF 

XS.  TEACEE&ATS  EABLT  WSITHrGS. 

Complete  in  Four  Vole.,  crown  Svo,  price  Qs.  each,  uniform  with  the  Cheap  Editions  of 

"  Vanity  Fair  "  knd  *'  Pendennis." 

MISCELLANIES  IN  PEOSE  AND  VEESE. 

ne  Oontenti  of  each  Volume  qf  the  **  Atiecenaniee  *'are  aUo  puUiehed  in  separate  Parti,  at 

vorioite  prices,  OMfoUoict:— 


a.    d. 
6 


VOL.  I. 

Ballads 1 

Thi  Shob  Papxbs    .  .20 

Thi   Trixxnbous   Advintores 

OF  Major  Gahaoait      ..10 

Thk  Fatal  Boots: — Cox's  DiartI    0 

VOL.  II. 

Thk  Tillowplush  Memoirs: — 

Jbambs's  Dxart         .        .20 

Skxtohks  ard  Tratels  ih  Lon- 
don        2    0 

NOYKLS  BT  ExIHRRT  HaKDS  !— 

Charaotrr  Seetobes         .  1     6 


0 


VOL.  III. 

Memoirs  of  Barrt  Ltvdoh     .  3 

A  Leoekd   of   thb   Bhire: — 

Brbeooa  ard  Bowbra       .  1    <> 

A  Little  Dinner  at  Tim- 
MiNs*s: — The  Bedford  Bow 

CONSPIRACT         .  •  .10 

VOL.  IV. 

Thb  Fitzboodle  Papers: — Men's 

Wives  .        .        ..26 

A  Shabbt  Genteel  Stort        .  1    6 

The  Histort  of  Samuel  Tit- 
marsh  AND  thi  Great 
HoooARTT  Diamond      ..16 


-»-     uiossary  of  Teclmical  Terms.    By  I 
numerous  Illustrations,  i>rico  12?-. 


MEDICAL  AND  ai:CONOMICA] 
numeroua  Illustrations.    A  New  Edit 


SCHOOL  BOTANY ;  or,  The  Rur 
LiNDLET.    In  One  Volume,  8vo,  half- 


DESCRIPTIVE  BOTANY ;  or,  1 
RECTLT,  in  Scientific  Language,  for 
Br.  Lindlet.    iSecond  Edition.    Pric 


PAXTON'S  FLOWER  GARDEN. 
LiNDLKT.    Complete  In  Three  Volun 
This  work  appeared  in  Monthly  Part« 


PAXTON'S  BOTANICAL  DICTIO: 
and  Culture  of  all  Plants  known  in 
Technical  Terms.    Crown  8vo,  price  1 


THE  LADIES*  COMPANION  TO 
Alphabetical  Arrangement  of  all  the  0 
beries.  With  full  directions  for  their  C 
cloth  gilt,  price  7*. 

PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  PLANT 
particular  reference  to  Coniferro.  Ii 
described.    By  Messrs.  Standish  and 


HOW   TO    LAY    orT    A    CAIM 

Acr.  s  i;i  (Xt.  ii-  t.       i;,-  I   :'A  Ai,,.  k     •;' 
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MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 


niVILIZED     AMERICA.     .By 

Thomas  Ck)ixxT  Gbattak,  lata  Her 
Britannic  Ht^esty'a  Consul  for  tho 
State  of  Massachusetts;  Honorary 
Member  of  the  American  Institute,  the 
KewTork  and  Boston  Historical  Soci- 
eties, Ac.,  Ac. ;  Author  of  "A  History 
of  the  Netherlands,"  "Highways  and 
Byways,"  Ac,  Ac  Second  Edition. 
In  Two  Vols.,  Demy  8to^  with  a 
coloured  Map,  price  2S$. 

**  The  chief  hnportuice  of  Mr.  Qrattan't  work 
mt  this  moment  eonsliiB,  however,  in  iu  expla- 
nation of  the  North-Eaitem  Boondarjr  dispute, 
and  of  the  qoeationable  proceedinn  of  our 
American  ecmiine  in  the  coutm  of  ita  discoB- 
•ion."— nke  Tim*t,  Dec  89. 

§1E  PETER  PAUL   RUBENS. 

Original  Unpubliahed  Papers  illustrat- 
ing his  Life  as  an  Artist  and  a  Diplo- 
matist. Preserved  in  Her  Mtgesty's 
State  Paper  Office.  With  an  Appendix. 
Collected  and  Edited  by  W.  NoiL 
Saihsbubt  (of  Her  Majesty's  State 
Paper  Office).  In  One  large  SvoYolume, 
bound  in  doth,  price  16«. 

THE   LIFE   AND    TIMES   OF 

OLIVER  GOLDSMITH.  By  John 
FoBSTKB,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of 
''Lives  of  Statesmen  of  tho  Common- 
wealth." Crown  8vo,  price  7».  6d.,  with 
Forty  Woodcuts. 

"This  is  real  BiooBAraT."— Qaorferly  Jterinv, 
Oct.  ISM. 

THE    EGYPTLANS    IN    THE 

TIME  OF  THE  PHARAOHS.  By 
Sir  04RDNER  Wilkinson,  D.  C.  L., 
F.R.8.  To  which  is  added,  an  IN- 
TRODUCTION TO  THE  STUDY 
OF  EGYPTIAN  HIEROGLYPHICS. 
By  Samxjxl  Birch.  Crown  8vo,  with 
numerous  Illustrations,  price  7f.  Gd. 
cloth. 

**  A  delishtfiil  hook  to  go  to  Sydenham 
with."  •~Athenmum, 

JHE    COMIC     BLACKSTONE. 

By  O.  A.  A  Bbokett,  Author  of  the 
"Comic  History  of  England,'*  Ac 
With  an  Illustration  by  Oeoroe  Cruik- 
suANK.  New  Edition,  fcap.  8to.  Price 
2s. 


•pHE  aUIZZIOLOGY  OF  THE 

BRITISH  DRAMA.  By  G.  A.  A  Bbok- 
STT,  Author  of  the  "Comic  History 
of  England,"  Ac.  With  Illustrations 
by  G.  Cruikshank.  Fcp.  8vo,  cloth. 
Price  2s. 

SCRIPTURAL    CHURCH 

TEACHING.  By  Rev.  H.  MoULS. 
12mo,  cloth.    Price  2#.  6d. 

g  ARRACK  SERMONS.   By  Rev. 

H.  MouL£.    Fcap.  8vo.    Price  2s,  6d. 

J^  SHORT  INQUIRY  INTO  THE 

HISTORY  OF  AGRICULTURE,  in 
Ancient,  Medinval,  and  Modem  Times. 
By  Chandos  Whin  Hobktnb.  Cloth. 
Price  fif. 

gTORY  OF  **NELL  GWYNNE," 

AND  THE  SAYINGS  OF  CHARLES 
THE  SECOND.  Related  and  Col- 
lected by  Pster  Cdnninoham,  F.S.A. 
Oue  VoL  crown  8vo,  with  Plates. 
Price  6«. 

^HAT    SHALL    WE    HAVE 

FOR  DINNER?  Satisfkctorily  an- 
swered  by  numerous  Bills  of  Fare  for 
ftt>m  Two  to  Eighteen  Persona.  By 
Ladt  Cluttkrbuck.    Price  Is. 

JJANDBOOKS  OF  COOKERY; 

—THE  TOILETTE;— GARDENING. 
Price  2s.  each. 

'J[^HE  SHIPMASTER'S  GUIDE. 

Containing  ample  Directions  for  mak- 
ing the  Returns,  and  complying  with 
the  Provisions  of  the  Mkrcuakt  Sbip- 
piNO  Act,  17  A 18  Vict,  o.  104,  and  the 
Merchant  Sbippino  Act's  Repsal^ 
17  A  18  Vict.,  c.  120 ;  with  Conxs  or 
TUB  Acts.  Also,  the  Regulations  to  be 
observed  when  Engaging  and  Dis- 
chaxging  the  Crews  of  FoRBON-Gono 
andUuMB-TRADESHiPa  BytheRBOis- 
trar-Gkneral  or  Seamrm.    Price  U. 

JHE  GREAT  EASTERN'S  LOG ; 

containing  Her  First  Transatlantic  Voy- 
age, and  all  Particulars  of  Her  Ame- 
rican Visit.  By  an  Executive  OrnoBL 
Price  U 
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CHARLES  KNIGHT'S 

POPULAR    HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND. 


npHE  PubliBhers  of  this  Work  have  to  announce  a  change  in  its 
-^  mode  of  issue.  The  neoeasiiy  for  this  change  rests  upon  the 
following  representation  of  the  Author,  which  appears  to  the  Publishen 
as  oondusiye  as  they  trust  it  will  be  satisfiictoiy  to  the  PubUc. 

'*I  ha^e  been  occupied^'*  saya  Mr.  Knight^  ''during  nearly  five  yeu«,  in  irri^ 
the  Popular  History  of  England,  for  Monthly  Publication.  With  three  exceptims 
it  has  appeared  r^ularly  during  that  period;  and  has  now  reached  to  Fifty-thne 
Numben,  bringing  up  the  narratiTe  to  1793.  I  now  find  it  impossible, — in  ibe 
first  phMie^  with  a  proper  regard  to  my  own  health,  and,  secondly,  with  an  anxious 
desire  to  com))lete  my  book  in  a  way  to  justify  the  &Tour  with  which  it  has  bees 
reoeiTed, — ^to  proceed  with  a  Monthly  Publication.  The  pressure  of  a  periodial 
iatoe^  with  so  short  an  interval  between  each  publication,  has  become  incompatiUt, 
aooozding  to  my  view,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  research  and  thought  which  ut 
necessary  to  deal  with  the  vast  accumulation  of  materials  fur  history  since  tli>. 
period  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  difficulty  which  now  presses  upon  mj 
responsibility  for  accuracy  and  impartiality  has  not  been  felt  by  me  in  the  eaniti 
stages  of  my  undertaking,  when  the  field  of  investigation  was  more  limited.  It 
has  now  become  so  onerous  as  to  demand  a  decisive  change. 

**I  propose,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  announced  that  the  publicati  ^^  la 
Monthly  Numbers  will  be  discontinued. 

**  That  the  quantity  required  to  complete  Vol.  VII.  will  be  published  as  a  F-irt 
or  Section,  in  the  month  of  January,  1861,  simultaneously  with  the  publicatiou  -A 
the  Volume. 

**That  Volume  VIII.,  completing  the  work,  will  be  published  in  the  cour«  -i 
1861 ;  and,  for  the  convenience  of  purchasers,  will  be  divided  into  two  Parts,  or 
Sections." 

In  making  this  announcement  the  Publishers  have  ouly  to  add,  that 
on  the  appearance  of  each  of  the  Parts,  or  Sections,  the  Work  will 
also  be  on  sale  in  the  usual  form  of  Shilling  Numbers. 


The  Six  Vohimes  of  th^  Popular  History  of  England,  tcAi-'A 
are  now  comjyleted,  bring  down  the  narrative  from  U\>e  Inva.sum  of 
Cc^sar  to  tlie  close  of  the  American  War.  The  first  Four  Vohmai 
forming  the  First  Division  of  the  Work^  carry  dovon  the  hiMory  to 
the  Eevolutian  of  1C88,  and  arc  published  idth  a  copious  Inde.K, 
The  Set'ond  Ditfisimij  commencing  with  Volume  V,,  v:Ul  come 
down  to  tJiat  period  of  the  reign  of  her  preactU  Majesty  which  hax 
become  a  constitutional  epodt^  in  the  important  change  of  the  cjm- 
mercial  policy  of  the  conntry.      The  prire  of  each  Volume  ix  9*. 

BKADBURY  AnIJ  J&-dfc3ll»  B|)l0K7^1i  STKEKT,  FLEET  iSTHEET,  K.C. 


Illllll    '" 
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AN  OVERDUE  PEE  V  THM  lOOK  IS 
PtOT  nCTURNCD  TO  THE  USRARY  OH 
on  BCFORC  TME  LAST  DATE  tTAMPEO 
MLOW.  HOH-RECCIPT  OP  OVERDUE 
HOnCCt  DOCS  NOT  EXEMPT  THE 
BORROWER  FROH  OVEROUI  FEES. 
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